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PREFACE 


This  treatise  is  designed  for  practicing  engineers  and  contractors,  and 
also  for  a  text  and  reference  book  on  concrete  for  engineering  students. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  and  avoid  personal  inaccuracies,  each 
chapter  has  been  submitted  for  critcism  to  at  least  one,  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  three  or  four  specialists  in  the  particular  line  treated.  We  have  aimed 
to  refer  by  name  to  all  authorities  quoted,  and  where  the  data  is  taken  from 
books  or  periodicals,  to  give  the  original  publication,  so  that  each  subject 
may  be  investigated  further.  Proof  clippings  have  also  been  submitted  for 
approval  to  those  whose  names  are  mentioned.  Numerous  cross  refer- 
ences will  be  found  as  well  as  many  repetitions,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  important  facts. 

The  chapters  are  arranged  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  therefore 
are  not  always  in  logical  order. 

The  Concrete  Data  in  Chapter  I  presents  a  list  of  definitions  of  words 
and  terms  relating  distinctively  to  cement  and  concrete;  a  summary  of  the 
most  important  facts  and  conclusions,  with  references  to  the  pages  discuss- 
ing them ;  data  on  concrete  labor,  and  conversion  ratios. 

The  Elementary  Outline  of  the  Process  of  Concreting,  Chapter  II,  is  de- 
signed, not  for  the  civil  engineer,  but  for  those  seeking  simple  directions  as 
to  the  exact  procedure  in  laying  a  small  quantity  of  concrete.  Most  of  the 
subjects  there  treated  are  discussed  at  length  in  subsequent  chapters. 

The  Specifications  for  Cement  in  Chapter  III  include  the  latest  recom- 
mendations of  committees  of  our  national  societies,  with  incidental  changes 
to  adapt  them  for  direct  use  in  purchase  specifications.  The  Concrete 
Specifications  have  been  prepared  by  the  authors  to  represent  standard 
practice.  Specifications  for  First-class  or  High  Steel,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  are,  we  believe,  the  first  recommendations  which  have  been  made 
to  safely  adapt  this  important  material  to  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  Choice  of  Cement  is  considered  in  an  elementary 
fashion,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  constructor.  Classification  of 
Cements,  Chapter  V,  distinguishes  the  various  cements  and  limes  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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Mr,  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  an  international  authority  on  the  subject 
treaiori,  has  very  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter  VI  on  the  Chemistn-  of 
Hydraulic  Cement,  discussing  this  complex  subject  in  such  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical manner  that  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  scientist,  but  also  to 
the  general  reader  and  to  the  cement  manufacturer.  Mr.  Newberry  has 
ako  criticise^]  Chapter  V. 

(Chapters  VII  and  VIII  give  the  latest  information  on  the  testing  of  ce- 
ment. Chapter  IX  presents  practical  rules  for  selecting  sand  for  mortar, 
and  the  effect  of  different  sands  and  of  foreign  ingredients  upon  its  quality. 
Characteristics  of  the  Aggregate  are  further  treated,  and  practical  data  in 
regard  U)  it  arc  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  subject  of  Proportioning  Concrete  has  been  treated,  at  our  request, 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  concrete  expert,  and  his  practical  use  of 
mechanical  analysis  is  fully  discussed. 

The  tables  of  Quantities  of  Materials  for  Concrete  and  Mortar,  in  Chapter 
XII,  and  the  diagram  of  curves,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  materials. 

The  Strength  of  Concrete,  Chapter  XIII,  is  taken  up  from  a  practical 
standpoint  so  that  the  data  may  be  directly  employed  in  design. 

The  theory  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  are  as  yet  in  an  elementary 
Htuge,  but  the  rglcs  and  tables  in  Chapter  XIV  represent  the  most  ad- 
varucd  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Practical  methods  of  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete  are  treated  in  Chap- 
ters XV,  XVI,  and  XVII. 

Mr.  Rend  reret,of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  whose  extended  researches 
enable  him  to  speak  with  authority,  has  kindly  written  for  us  Chapter 
XVllI,  entitled  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water. 

Chapters  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI,  on  Freezing,  Water-Tightness,  and  Fire 
and  Rust  Protection,  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  contracting  engineer. 

Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  are  treated  in  as  much  detail 
*is  space  permits  in  Chapters  XXII  to  XXVII  inclusive.  The  designs  are 
taken  mostly  from  original  drawings  redrawn  by  the  authors.  They  have 
been  selected,  not  as  extraordinary  productions,  but  because  the  data  in 
regard  to  them  may  be  of  use  in  designing  similar  structures. 

Methods  of  Cement  Manufacture  in  its  modem  types  are  described  in 
dctailin  Chapter XXVIII. 

The  References  in  Chapter  XXIX  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to 
one  pursuing  more  extended  investigations  than  can  be  presented  in  a 
volume  of  this  size. 

They  have  l)een  selected  from  the  large  number  contained  in  the  authors* 
index,  as  thix^  which  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader  to  consult 
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The  articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-matter  rather  than  by 
their  titles  verbatim. 

Appendix  I  gives  the  method  of  chemically  analyzing  cement  and  cement 
materials  according  to  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Additional  formulas  for  reinforced  concrete  beams,  too  complicated  for 
insertion  in  the  body  of  the  book,  are  given  in  Appendix  II,  these  having 
been  kindly  compiled  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  this  treatise. 

The  authors  desire  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  various 
kindnesses  extended  to  them  while  compiling  the  work.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  lack  of  authoritative  information  on  many  fundamental 
questions,  not  only  to  conduct  numerous  original  investigations,  but  also  to 
correspond  with  the  most  prominient  engineers  in  this  country,  and  with 
experts  in  England,  France,  and  Austria. 

Mr.  Feret,  besides  writing  the  chapter  on  The  Effect  of  Sea  Water,  has 
kindly  criticised  Chapter  IX,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  which  have 
been  incorporated. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  examined  and  criticised  all  the  chapters  on  practical  con- 
struction, and  Prof.  McKibben  has  rendered  material  assistance  in  the  line 
of  investigations  and  criticisms  relating  to  the  theories  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  many  gentlemen  for  careful  criticism  of 
chapters  or  portions  of  chapters,  for  drawings,  or  for  replies  to  questions, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  all  such 
assistance.  Among  those  to  whom  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  are 
the  following: 

Messrs.  Earle  C.  Bacon,  David  B.  Butler  (England),  Harry  T.  Buttolph, 
Howard  A.  Carson,  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  William  E.  Foss,  George  B.  Francis, 
John  R.  Freeman,  Charles  S.  Gowen,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph  Hering, 

James  E.  Howard,  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  A.  L,  Johnson,  George  A.  Kim- 
ball, Robert  W.  Lesley,  Alfred  Noble,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Henry 
H.  Quimby,  George  W.  Rafter,  Ernest  L.  Ransome,  Clifford  Richard- 
son, Thomas  F.  Richardson,  A.  E.  Schuttd,  W.  Purves  Taylor,  Edwin 
Thacher,  Leonard  C.  Wason,  George  S.  Webster,  Robert  Spurr  Weston, 
Joseph  R.  Worcester;  and  Professors  Ira  O.  Baker,  Lewis  J.  Johnson, 
Edgar  B.  Kay,  Gaetano  Lanza,  Charles  L.  Norton,  Charles  M.  Spofford, 
George  F.  Swain,  Arthur  N.  Talbot. 

Cuts  have  kindly  been  furnished  by  Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  Austin  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Automatic  Weighing  Machine  Co.,  Bonnot  Co.,  Bradley 
Pulverizer  Co.,  Clyde  Iron  Works,  Contractors  Plant  Co.,  Drake  Standard 
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Machine  Works,  Fairbanks  Co.,  Falkenau -Sinclair  Machine  Co.,  Farrel 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Iroquois  Iron  Works,  Kent  Mill  Co.,  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Co.,  McKelvey  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  W.  F.  Mosher  &  Son, 
Tinius  Olsen  and  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pneumatic  Tool  Co  ,  Thos.  Prosser  and 
Son,  Ransome  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Riehl^  Bros.  Testing  Machine 
Co.,  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  Sherburne  and  Co.,  T.  L.  Smith,  Henry 
Troemner,  Tucker  and  Vinton. 

FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR. 

SANFORD  E.  THOMPSON. 
February^  iQOS* 

The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  investigation  and  study  necessary  for 
the  writing  of  this  book  were  done  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
desires  that  full  credit  for  this  should  be  given  to  him. 

Frederick  W.  Taylor. 
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CONCRETE  DATA 

DEFINITIONS 

SEK  PAOl 

Aggregate  is  the  inert  material,  such  as  sand,  broken  stone,  etc.,  with 
which  the  cement  or  other  adhesive  material  is  mixed  to  form  con- 
crete or  mortar.  The  term  is  sometimes  erroneously  applied  to 
the  coarse  material,  such  as  broken  stone,  only. 

Akron  Gement  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  vicinity  of  Akron,  N.  Y.    49 

Beton  is  the  French  word  for  concrete. 

Beton-Goignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  sand 42 

Ooncrete*  is  an  artificial  stone  made  by  mixing  cement,  or  some  simi- 
lar material  —  which  after  mixing  with  water  will  iset  or  harden 
so  as  to  adhere  to  inert  material,  —  and  an  aggregate  com- 
posed of  hard,  inert  particles  of  varying  size,  such  as  a  combina- 
tion of  sand  or  broken  stone  screenings,  with  gravel,  broken  stone, 
cinders,  broken  brick,  or  other  coarse  material. 

Concrete  Rubble  is  masonry  of  large  stones,  usually  of  derrick  size, 

with  joints  of  concrete  instead  of  mortar 387 

Density  represents  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  volumes  or  mass  of  the 
particles,  or  absolutely  solid  substance,  of  a  material  contained 
in  a  measured  unit  volume  to  the  total  measured  unit  volume. .   139 

Granolithic  is  concrete  consisting  of  Portland  cement  and  fine  broken 
stone  or  sand  troweled  to  form  a  wearing  surface 442 

Grappiers  Gement  (Ciment  de  grappiers)  is  made  in  France  from 
particles  which  have  escaped  disintegration  in  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  lime 50 

Hydrated  Lime  is  specially  prepared  powdered  slaked  lime 53 

Hydraulic  Lime  contains  lime  and  clay  in  such  proportions  that  it 
hardens  under  water 52 

James  River  Gement  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  James  River  Valley    49 

Laitance  is  decomposed  cement  formed  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  water  393 

*Al80  applied  to  mixtures  of  an  aggregate  with  a  material  such  as  asphalt  —  which  liquefies 
on  application  of  heat. 
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Laitier  Cement  {Ciment  de  laitier)  is  the  French  name  for  Puzzolan 

or  slag  cemflDt 50 

Lime  of  Teil  {Chaiix  du  Teil)  is  a  celebrated  hydraulic  lime  of  France    52 

Louisville  Gement  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  vicinity  of  Louisville, 
Ky 49 

Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  cement  or  lime  and  sand  or  other  fine  aggregate 
having  water  added  so  as  to  make  it  like  a  paste. 

Natural  Gement  is  made  from  natural  rock  containing  the  required 

constituents  in  approximately  uniform  proportions 49 

Parker's  Gement  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  England  for  Natural  or 
Roman  cement 49 

Paste  is  a  mixture  of  neat,  i.e.y  pure,  cement  or  lime  with  water. 

Portland  Gement  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  materials  con- 
taining lime  and  clay 48 

Puzzolan  Cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  slaked  lime  with 
blast  furnace  slag,  or  with  natural  puzzolanic  matter,  such  as  vol- 
canic ash 50 

Roman  Gement  is  the  English  name  for  Natural  cement 49 

Rosendale  Cement  is  a  Natural  cement  from  the  Rosendale  District  in 
eastern  New  York  State 49 

Rubble  Concrete  is  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are  placed 387 

Sand  Cement  or  Silica  Cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Portland 
cement  and  fine  sand 42 

Slag  Gement  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  Puzzolan  cement 50 

Vassy  Cement  (Ciment  de  Vassy)  is  a  common  French  Natural  cement    49 
Voids  are  the  spaces  throughout  a  mass  of  concrete,  mortar,  or  pa$te 

that  are  filled  with  air  or  water 135 

WEIGHTS  AND  VOLUMES 

Portland  Gement  weighs  per  barrel,  net 376    lb.      29 

"bag       "   94    "        29 

Natural  Cement  weighs  per  barrel,  net 282     "       31 

"  bag,  net 94     "        31 

Cement  Barrel  weighs  from  15  to  30  lb.,  averaging  about      20     " 
Portland  Cement  .is  assumed  in  standard  proportioning  to 

weigh  per  cubic  foot 100     ".     217 

Packed  Portland  Gement,  as  in  barrels,  averages  per  cubic 

foot  about IIS     "      219 

Packed  Portland  Cement  based  on  3.5  cubic  feet   barrel 

contents  weighs  per  cubic  foot    108^ 
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Loose  Portland  Cement  averages  per  cubic  foot  about    ...     92  lb.      219 
Volume  of  Cement  Barrel,  if  cement  is  assumed  to  ^gh 

100  lbs.  per  cubic  foot   3.8    cu.ft.  217 

American  Portland  Cement  Barrel  averages  between  heads 

about 3.5    "  "   218 

Foreign  Portland  Cement  Barrel  averages  between  heads 

about 3.25  "  "   219 

Natural  Cement  Barrel  averages  between  heads  about 3.75  "  " 

Weight  of  Paste  of  neat  Portland  cement  averages  per  cubic 

foot  about  137  lb.      258 

Volume  of  Paste  made  from  100  lb.  of  neat  Portland  ce- 
ment averages  about 0.86  cu.ft.  229 

Volume  of  Paste  made  from  one  barrel  of  neat  Portland 

cement  averages  about 3.2    "  "   229 

Weight  of  Portland  Cement  Mortar  in  proportions  1:2^ 

averages  per  cubic  foot 135  lb. 

Weight  of  Concrete  and  Mortar  varies  with  the  proportions 

as  well  as  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  242 

Weight  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  per  cubic  foot. . . .  453 

Cinder  Concrete  averages 112  " 

Conglomerate  Concrete  averages 150  " 

Gravel  Concrete  averages 150  " 

Limestone  Concrete  averages 148  " 

Sandstone  Concrete  averages 143   " 

Trap  Concrete  averages 155  " 

Loose  Unrammed  Concrete  is  5%  to  25%  lighter  than  con- 
crete in  place,  varying  with  the  consistency 369 

CEMENT  TESTING  FOR  SMALL  PURCHASERS 

Soundness.  A  sound  cement  will  not  go  to  pieces  on  the  work.  The 
test  is  therefore  of  greatest  importance,  and  is  often  the  only  one  necessary. 
Take  about  J  pound,  or  one  cupful,  of  Portland  cement  and  mix  by  knead- 
ing I J  minutes  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste  of  a  consistency  like 
putty.  Press  portions  of  the  paste  on  to  3  pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches 
square,  so  as  to  make  '3  pats  each  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  J  inch 
thick  at  center  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  and  place  in  moist  air  for  24  hours. 
Then  keep  one  pat  in  air  at  moderate  temperature  (about  60**  or  70*^  Fahr.) 
for  28  days,  keep  second  pat  in  water  for  28  days,  and  place  third  pat  in 
loosely  closed  vessel  over  boiling  water  and  keep  there  for  five  hours. 
Reject  cement  if  any  pats  show  radial  cracks  or  curl  or  crumble.    The  air 
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pat  should  not  change  color.  Portland  cements  may  be  accepted  on  the 
steam  test  alone  if  ^me  is  limited.  Natural  cements  should  be  subjected 
to  water  and  air  but  not  to  steam.     (See  p.  79.) 

Fineness.  The  finer  the  cement  of  a  certain  class  the  higher  is  its 
value.  Sift  5  ounces  of  dry  cement  containing  no  lumps  through  a  sieve 
about  6  to  8  inches  diameter  with  100  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Not 
more  than  J  ounce  of  either  Portland  or  Natural  cement  should  remain 
on  sieve.  To  compare  quality  of  two  brands  otherwise  similar,  sift 
through  a  200-mesh  sieve  and  choose  the  finer  cement.     (See  p.  67.) 

Setting.  A  quick-setting  cement  is  difficult  to  handle  on  the  work  and 
a  too  slow  setting  cement  delays  removal  of  forms.  If  a  Vicat  needle  cannot 
be  obtained  for  testing,  use  the  Gillmore  needles,  —  two  steel  rods,  one, 
one- twelfth  inch  diameter  at  its  end,  loaded  to  weigh  J  pound,  the  other, 
one-twenty-fourth  inch  diameter  loaded  to  weigh  i  pound.  A  pat  of  pure 
Portland  cement  paste  made  like  the  soundness  pat  must  not  be  able  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  lighter  needle  until  30  minutes  after  mixing,  and 
must  support  the  heavier  needle  in  less  than  10  hours.  A  paste  or  mortar 
or  concrete  has  reached  its  final  set  when  it  will  support  a  pressure  of  the 
thumb  without  indenting.     (See  p.  70.) 

Purity.  "  Provide  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  muriatic  acid,  two  shallow" 
white  bowls  or  two  J-inch  by  6-inch  test  tubes,  a  glass  rod,  and  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves.  Put  in  a  bowl  or  a  tube  as  much  cement  as  can  be  taken  on 
a  nickel  5-cent  piece;  moisten  it  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  water;  cover  with 
clear  muriatic  acid  poured  slowly  upon  the  cement  while  stirring  it  with  the 
glass  rod.  Pure  Portland  cement  will  effervesce  slightly,  and  will  give  off 
some  pungent  gas  and  will  gradually  form  a  bright  yellow  jelly  without 
any  sediment.  Powdered  limestone  or  powdered  cement-rock  mixed  with 
the  pure  cement  will, cause  a  violent  effervescence,  .the  acid  boiling  and 
giving  off  strong  fumes  until  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  consumed, 
when  the  bright  yellow  jelly  will  form.  Powdered  sand  or  quartz  or  silica 
mixed  with  cement  will  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  remain  undissolved 
as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  jelly.  Reject  cement'which  has 
either  of  these  adulterants."*     (See  p.  65.) 

Tensile  Strength.  The  tensile  test  is  frequently  unnecessary  with  a 
standard  brand  of  cement  employed  in  ordinary  construction.  Neat 
Portland  cement  should  test  at  least  500  pounds  in  7  days  and  600 
pounds  in  28  days.  Mixed  with  three  parts  standard  sand  by  weight,  it 
should  test  at  least  150  pounds  in  7  days  and  200  pounds  in  28  days. 
(See  p.  30.) 

*Judson*8  City  Roads  and  Pavements,  1902. 
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Specific  Gravity.    The  test  requires  delicate  apparatus  and  is  seldom  nec- 
essary.   Specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  should  exceed  3.1.    (See  p.  30.) 
Magnesia  must  not  exceed  4%.     (See  p.  30.) 
Sulphuric  Anhydride  must  not  exceed  1.75%.     (See  p.  30.) 
Color  is  no  indication  of  quality.     (See  p.  113.) 
Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.     (See  p.  114.) 

PROPERTIES  OF  SAND  AND  SCREENINGS 

SEE  PAGE 

Sharpness  of  grain  is  not  necessary 153 

Quality  of  sand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  coarseness  and  relative 

coarseness  of  its  grains 146 

Clay  or  Loam  in  sand  is  sometimes  injurious  to  mortars  because 

introducing  too  much  fine  material,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 

be  beneficial  because  the  fine  material  is  needed 154 

Specific  Gravity  of  dry  sand  may  be  taken  at  2.65 163 

Voids  in  sand  cannot  be  accurately  determined  by  pouring  water  into 

it,  but  can  be  found  by  weighing  the  sand  and  finding  its  moisture  165 
Comparison  of  Sands  cannot  be  made  by  a  study  of  voids  because  of 

the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  moisture 177 

Moist  Sand  measured  loose  is  lighter  in  weight  than  loose  dry  sand  . .  176 
Coarse  Sand  requires  less  water  than  fine  sand,  and  when  mixed  with 

cement  makes  a  denser  mortar 216 

Fine  Sand  with  grains  of  uniform  size  weighs  nearly  the  same  when 

dry  and  has  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  voids  as  screened  coarse 

sand.     Fine  sand  with  ordinary  moisture  is,  on  the  other  hand, 

lighter  and  more  poro.us  than  coarse  sand 170 

lAixed  Sand  usually  weighs  more  and  contains  a  smaller  volume  of 

voids  than  coarse  or  fine  sand 171 

PROPERTIES  OF  COARSE  OR  MIXED  AGGREGATE 

Equal  Splferes  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoretically  most  compact 
manner  would  have  26%  voids,  but  by  experiment  it  is  found  that 
in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  pile  them  so  as  to  get  below  44% 
voids 169 

Voids  are  approximately  equal  in  the  different  portions  of  a  dry  ma- 
terial which  has  been  screened  to  uniform  sizes 170 

Smallest  Percentage  of  Voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  of  sizes  so  graded 
that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which 
will  enter  them 171 
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Density  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  is  greater  than  that  of 

the  sand  alone 172 

Fuller's  Experiments  show  that  the  perfect  gradation  of  sizes  of  ag- 
gregate appears  to  occur  when  the  percentages  of  the  mixed  aggre- 
gate passing  different  sizes  of  sieves  are  defined  by  a  curve  which 
approaches  a  parabola 195 

Gravel,  because  of  its  rounded  grains,  contains  fewer  voids  than 
broken  stone  even  when  the  particles  in  each  have  passed  through 
and  been  caught  by  the  same  screens 174 


STRENGTH    OF    GONGRETE  AND  MORTAR 

With  the  same  Aggregate  the  strength  and  water-tightness  of  a  con- 
crete or  mortar  increases  as  the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit 
volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  increased 133 

With  the  same  Percentage  of  Gement  the  strength  and  the  water- 
tightness  of  a  concrete  or  mortar  usually  increases  with  the  den- 
sity       133 

Goncrete  may  often  be  increased  in  strength  and  made  more  water- 
tight by  substituting  more  stone  for  a  portion  of  the  sand 173 

Strongest  Mortar  for  any  given  proportions  of  cement  to  dry  sand  by 
weight  is  obtained  from  sand  which  produces  the  smallest  volume 
of  plastic  mortar 149 

Sharp  Sand  produces  but  slightly  stronger  mortar  than  rounded  sand  153 

Goarse  Sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 

than  fine  sand 146 

Mixed  Sand,  i.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  1:2,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervious 
mortars  than  coarse  sand 1 50 

Fine  Sand  always  produces  mortars  of  lower  strength  than  coarse 
sand 146 

Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortar  than 
sand 151 

Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  (or  crusher 
dust)  often  produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone...  148 

Variation  of  Sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank  may  be  util- 
ized by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not 
less  than  a  definite  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  re- 
tained on  a  certain  sieve 149 
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Form  of  Sand  Grains  and  mineralogical  nature  of  sand  have  but  little 
effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar 153 

Glay  or  Loam  in  the  sand  is  apt  to  weaken  rich  mortars  and 
strengthen  lean  mortars 154 

Gravel  vs.  Broken  Stone  Concrete.  The  difference  in  quality  is  so 
slight  that  usually  the  cheaper  material  may  be  selected.  Gravel 
concrete,  because  of  the  smooth,  rounded  surfaces,  app>ears  from 
tests  to  be  weaker  than  broken  stone  concrete  if  the  sizes  of  par- 
ticles in  the  two  cases  are  alike,  but  a  gravel  mixture  may  require 
less  cement  because  of  better  gradation  of  sizes  of  particles 273 

Wet  vs.  Dry  Concrete.    A  medium  wet  quaking  mixtiu^  gives  the 

most  uniformly  strong  concrete.     A  very  wet  or  mushy  mixture 

is  best  for  concrete  rubble  or  rubble  concrete,  for  thin  walls  and 

■    columns  and  for  reinforced  work.     Dry  mixed  concrete  may  be 

strongest  at  \try  short  periods 372 

Excess  of  Water  decomposes  the  cement 271 


REINFORCED    CONCRETE 

Steel  is  placed  near  the  tension  surface 283 

Beams  may  be  designed  from  table 313 

Slabs  may  be  designed  from  table 317 

Area  of  Steel  varies  from  \%  to  1%  of  area  of  section  of  beam . .  284 
Tensfle  Strength  of  Concrete  must  not  be  considered  in  the  design 

of  reinforced  beams 290 

Yield  Point  in  Mild  Steel  may  be  taken  as  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. .  292 
Modnlos  of  Elasticity  of  Steel  averages  3o,ooo,ocx>  lb.  per  sq.  in.. .  285 
Modnlos  of  Elasticity  of  Stone  Concrete  varies  from  1,500,000  to 
4,000,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     An  average  value  may  be  taken  as 

3,000,000 285 

The  Higher  the  Modulus  of  the  Concrete  the  lower  should  be  the 

percentage  of  steel  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  beam 285 

Compression  in  Concrete  and  Poll  in  Steel  cannot,  with  a  given  per- 
centage of  steel,  be  selected  independently  since  they  bear  a 

constant  ratio  to  each  other 297 

Hi£^  Working  Strength  in  Concrete  requires  a  high  percentage  of 

steel 302 

High  Working  Strength  in  Steel  permits  low  percentage  of  steel. .  309 
High  Carbon  Steel,  if  of  a  6rst-class  quality,  is  better  than  mild 
steel  for  reinforced  concrete 291 
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Cinder  Concrete  requires  a  low  percentage  of  steel 318 

Rods  should  be  Imbedded  50  to  80  diameters  in  each  direction,  and 
also,  if  possible,  anchored 325 

WATER-TIGHTNESS   OF   CONCRETE    AND    MORTAR 

Laws  of  Strength  Apply  also  to  the  water- tightness 6 

Excess  of  Cement  increases  water-tightness 417 

Aggregates  should  be  carefully  proportioned  and  graded 417 

Quaking  or  Wet  Consistency  produces  best  results ' .  416 

Lay  Concrete  in  one  continuous  operation ^ 416 

Layers  of  Waterproof  Material  are  sometimes  necessary 421 


EFFECT  OF  SEA  WATER 

No  Cement  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  which  pre- 
sents absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea 

water 400 

Fine  Sand  must  never  be  used  in  sea  water  construction 407 

Density  and  imperviousness  are  essential  qualities  for  concrete  or 

mortar  designed  to  resist  sea  water 407 

Sulphates  are  the  most  injurious  compounds  in  sea  water 401 

Aluminum  should  be  low  in  Portland  cement  used  in  sea  water 403 

Lime  should  be  as  low  as  possible  in  cements  used  in  sea  water 404 

Puzzolanic  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cement  for  sea  water 

construction 404 

Gsrpsum,  for  regulating  the   time  of  setting,  may  be  added  only  in 

smallest  possible  quantity  to  cements  which  are  used  in  sea  water  401 
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EFFECT  OF  FREEZING 

Natural  Cements  may  be  completely  ruined  by  freezing 410 

Setting  and  Hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar  is 

retarded  by  freezing 411 

Ultimate  Strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  appears 

to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  freezing 411 

Thin  Scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  walks  or  walls  which 

have  been  frozen 410 

Heating  the  Materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost  413 
Salt  Lowers  the  freezing  point 414 
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FIRE  AND  RUST  PROTECTION 

SEE  PAGE 

Mix  Concrete  Wet  to  render  it  impervious 429 

Protection  of  Steel  requires  ^  inch  to  2  inches  of  concrete 433 

Cinders  do  not  corrode  metal 429 

DATA   ON   HANDLING   CONCRETE 

Average  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  wood  wheelbarrow  .  2.4  cu.  ft. 
**         "      "  sand  for  wood  wheelbarrow 2.5     "    " 

Large  load  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on 
short  haul  in  concrete  work     3.0 

Large  load  of  sand  for  iron  wheelbarrow  on  short  haul  in  con- 
crete work 3.5 

Average  load  of  ordinary  concrete*  for  iron  wheelbarrow 1.9 

Large       "     "        "  "  "     "  "  ....  2.2 

Number  of  shovelfuls  of  concrete  per  barrow  in  average  load  . .  13 
"       "         "        "  "       "        "        "large      "      ..15 

Average  net  time  of  one  man  filling  wheelbarrow  with  concrete,     i  J  min. 

Average  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.,  and  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 2.2  cu.  yd. 

Large  quantity  concrete*  mixed,  wheeled  50  ft.  and  rammed, 

per  man,  per  day  of  10  hoursf 3     "      " 

Average  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15 

men  per  day  of  10  hoursf 33  "      " 

Large  quantity  concrete*  laid  as  above  with  a  gang  of  15  men 

per  day  of  10  hoursf 47  "      " 

Approximate  average  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of   10  hours 11  "      " 

Approximate  large  quantity  of  concrete*  leveled  and  rammed 

in  6-inch  layers,  per  man,  per  day  of  10  hours 16  "      " 

Approximate  average  surface  of  rough  braced  plank  form  built 

and  removed  by  one  carpenter  per  day  of  10  hour? 25  sq.    " 

CHANGING   FOREIGN   TO    AMERICAN    MEASURES 

To  convert  values  of  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  to  pounds  per 
square  inch,  multiply  the  former  by  14.2  (more  exactly  14.2234). 

To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  to  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter,  multiply  the  former  by  0.07  (more  exactly,  0.07031). 

♦All  measurements  of  concrete  are  reduced  to  terms  of  quantity  in  place  after  ramming. 
fNote  that  the  leveling  and  ramming,  but  not  the  labor  on  form,  are  included  in  this  item. 
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To  convert  values  of  pounds  per  square  inch  to  tons  (2,cxx>  lb.)   per 

square  foot,  divide  the  former  by  14  (more  exactly  13.89). 
To  convert  Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit  temperatures,  multiply  the  former 

by  1.8  and  add  32°  to  the  product. 
To  convert  Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade  temperature,  deduct  32®  from  the 

former  and  divide  by  1.8. 
One  millimeter  =  0.0394  inch 
One  centimeter  =  0.3937  " 
One  meter  =  39-37  inches  or  3.281  feet 
One  square  centimeter  =  0.155  square  inch 
One      "      meter  =  10.764  square  feet  or  1.196  square  yards^ 
One  cubic  centimeter  =  0.061  cubic  inch 
One     "     meter  =  3 531  cubic  feet,  or  1.308  cubic  yards 
One  liter  =  61.02  cubic  inches  or  0.0353  cubic  foot,  or  1.057  U.  S.  liquid 

quarts  or  0.2642  U.  S.  liquid  gallon 
One  gram  =  0.0353  avoirdupois  ounce 
500  grams  =1.1  pounds  avoirdupois 
One  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  avoirdupois 

One  tonne  or  metric  ton  =  2204.62  pounds  or  1.1023  tons  (of  2,000  lb.) 
One  EngUsh  penny  =  $0.0203 
One        "      shilling  ==  $0.2433 
One        "      pound  =  $4.8665 
One  French  franc  =  $0,193 
One  German  mark  =  $0,238 
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CHAPTER    II 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF 

CONCRETING 

This  chapter  is  not  written  for  experienced  civil  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors, nor  for  those  who  desire  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  methods  and 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  an  elementary  outline,  indicating 
to  the  inexperienced  the  various  steps  which  must  be  taken  with  this  class 
of  masonry.  In  subsequent  chapters  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject 
are  treated  in  detail. 

The  question  as  to  whether  concrete  is  preferable  to  some  other  form  of 
masonry  may  often  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  cost.  The  cost,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  rate  of  labor 
and  the  price  of  the  various  materials  entering  into  the  work.  Portland 
cement  concrete  has  been  laid  in  large  masses  at  as  low  a  price  as  $3  per 
cubic  yard,  while  for  thin  walls  built  under  disadvantageous  conditions  the 
cost  of  constructing  molds  may  cause  it  to  run  as  high  as  $30  per  cubic 
yard,  and  in  the  case  of  ornamental  work  even  above  this.  Before  esti- 
mating the  cost  in  any  case,  the  materials  must  be  chosen  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the 
design  of  the  structure. 

WHERE    GONGBETE    MAT   BE    USED 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  Portland  cement  concrete  is  laid  in 
heavy  foundation  work  and  in  other  structures,  such  as  tunnels  and  sub- 
ways, below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  foun- 
dations of  engines  or  machinery,  heavy  walls,  piers,  etc.  In  the  former 
the  concrete  is  often  carried  all  the  way  up  to  the  base  of  the  engine  or 
machine,  instead  of  being  topped  with  brick  or  stone.  It  is  widely  used 
for  sidewalks  or  floors  upon  the  ground  level,  and  for  suspended  floors. 
When  suitably  reinforced  with  steel,  it  furnishes  probably  the  most  econom- 
ical and  effective  material  for  fire-proof  construction.  Its  use  for  walls  of 
buildings  is  largely  increasing,  but  on  account  of  the  very  indefinite  time 
required  in  the  building  and  moving  of  forms  the  cost  may  largely  exceed 
the  original  estimate  unless  the  builder  is  experienced  in  this  class  of  work. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  however,  a  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  will  cost  no 
more,  and  usually  less,  than  a  12-inch  wall  of  brick  work,  and  will  be 
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stronger,  more  durable,  and  fire-proof.    The  strength  of  concrete  columns 
and  beams  is  readily  calculated  by  means  of  formulas. 

Concrete  is  destined  to  be  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of 
tanks  and  vats  for  holding  various  liquids  which  attack  wood  and  iron. 
Their  construction  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully performed  if  the  result  is  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory.  Concrete 
is  especially  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  arches,  because  the  stresses  therein 
are  chiefly  compressive.  Other  classes  of  work  for  which  concrete  is  largely 
employed  are  dams,  retaining  walls,  penstocks,  bridges,  abutments,  sewer 
and  water  conduits,  and  reservoirs.  For  ornamental  work  developments 
are  constantly  being  made,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  concrete  or  mortar 
can  be  cast  in  molds  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  plaster 
of  Paris  is  nm  for  interior  decoration. 


SELECTION    OF    MATERIALS 

Concrete  is  ordinarily  composed  of  cement,  sand,  gravel  or  crushed 
stone,  or  both,  and  water.  The  selection  of  each  of  these  materials  is 
largely  dependent  upon  local  conditions,  and  no  unalterable  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  regard  to  it,  but  certain  general  conditions  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  inexperienced. 

Gement.  It  is  a  wise  rule  to  use  Portland  cement  for  nearly  all  classes 
of  concrete,  and  the  remarks  in  this  chapter  are  based  entirely  upon  this 
material.  Portland  cement  is  more  uniform  and  therefore  more  reliable, 
while  its  strength  is  so  much  higher  than  Natural  cement  that  by  mixing  it 
with  larger  proportions  of  sand  and  stone,  properly  graded,  it  will  usually 
yield  better  results  at  less  cost  than  Natural  cement. 

If  the  job  is  small  and  unimportant,  it  is  generally  safe  to  select  in  the 
market  a  brand  of  Portland  cement  of  American  manufacture  which  has 
a  first-class  reputation,  and  to  use  it  without  testing.  As  a  precaution, 
however,  it  is  usually  advisable  that  samples  from  a  few  of  the  packages  of 
every  shipment  be  tested  for  soundness.  This  can  be  done  after  a  little 
practice  with  scarcely  any  apparatus.  (See  p.  79.)  For  very  important 
concrete  construction  complete  specifications  should  be  prepared  before 
purchasing  the  cement,  and  a  small  laboratory  established  for  conducting 
tests  to  determine  whether  it  is  fulfilling  the  requirements.      (See  p.  28.) 

Aggregate.  The  sand  and  broken  stone  or  gravel  are  termed  the 
aggregate.  The  sand  should  be  clean.  One  may  obtain  some  idea  of  its 
cleanliness  by  placing  it  in  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  rubbing  it  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other.    If  the  sand  is  dirty,  it  will  badly  discolor  the  palm. 
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If  the  use  of  dirty  sand  is  unavoidable,  its  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the 
mortar  should  be  investigated.  Preference  should  be  given  to  sand  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  grains.  Extremely  fine  sand  can  be 
used  alone,  but  it  makes  a  weaker  mortar  than  either  coarse  sand  alone  or 
a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  sand. 

Either  crushed  stone  or  clean  gravel,  or  both,  is  suitable  for  the  coarse 
material  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  chiefly  a  question  of  which  can  be  delivered 
upon  the  work  at  the  least  cost.  If  the  gravel  is  chosen  greater  uniformity 
is  attained  by  screening  it  over,  say  a  f-inch  mesh  screen,  and  then  re- 
mixing the  sand  which  falls  through  the  screen  with  the  coarser  gravel  in 
definite  proportions,  than  by  taking  the  run  of  the  bank.  If  the  gravel  is 
dirty  or  clayey  it  should  be  washed  with  a  hose,  a  little  at  a  time,  before  it 
is  shoveled  on  to  the  mixing  platform. 

Broken  stone,  if  selected,  may  be  used  unscreened  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher,  although  it  is  preferable  to.  screen  out  the  dust  and  to  use  the 
latter  as  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  maximum  size  is  usually  limited 
to  2\  inches.  A  smaller  size  than  this,  say  one  inch,  will  give,  with  less 
care,  a  finer  surface.  In  a  thick  wall  large  sound  stones  may  be  placed 
by  hand  or  derrick  without  detriment  to  the  work,  providing  the  con- 
sistency of  the  concrete  is  thin  enough  to  properly  imbed  them. 

PROPORTIONS 

Accurate  methods  of  proportioning  the  cement  and  aggregate  in  concrete 
are  discussed  in  chapter  XI,  page  183,  and  if  a  large  or  very  important  mass 
is  under  consideration,  or  if  the  work  must  be  water-tight,  the  correct  pro- 
portioning requires  more  careful  consideration  than  can  be  given  it  in 
this  chapter.  The  method  often  adopted  of  pouring  water  into  the  coarser 
material  to  determine  the  percentage  of  voids,  and  thus  finding  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  to  use  for  filling  them,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  compactness  of  the  stone,  due  to  the  method  of  handling 
it  —  that  is,  whether  placed  quietly,  dropped,  thrown,  or  shaken  down  — 
and  because  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sand  contains  many  grains  so 
large  that  they  will  not  enter  the  smaller  voids  of  the  coarser  material. 
In  a  small  job  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  select  the  proportion  of  cement 
to  sand  which  will  give  the  required  strength  to  the  concrete,  and  then  use 
twice  as  much  gravel  or  broken  stone  as  sand.  In  figuring  the  capacities 
of  the  measures  for  the  sand  and  stone  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  barrel 
of  Portland  cement  weighs  376  pounds,  not  including  the  barrel,  and  a 
bag  of  Portland  cement  94  pounds,  and  we  may  assume  for  convenience 
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that  a  cement  barrel  holds  3.8  cubic  feet.  This  is  a  fair  average  measure- 
ment of  a  heaped  barrel,  or  a  barrel  with  both  heads  removed  —  a  con- 
venient measure  for  sand. 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  selection  of  materials  for  various  classes  of  work, 
we  may  take  four  proportions  which  differ  from  each  other  simply  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  cement: 

A  rich  mixture,  for  reinforced  engine  or  machine  foundations  sub- 
ject to  vibrations,  for  reinforced  floors,  beams  and  columns  for  heavy  load- 
ing, tanks  and  other  water-tight  work,  —  proportions  1:2:4,  that  is,  i 
barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  cement  (as  it  comes  from  the  manufac- 
turer) to  2  barrels  (7.6  cubic  feet)  loose  sand,  to  4  barrels  (15.2  cubic 
feet)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone; 

A  medium  mixture,  for  ordinary  machine  foundations,  thin  founda- 
tion walls,  building  walls,  arches,  ordinary  floors,  sidewalks,  and  sewers,  — 
proportions  1:2^:  5,  that  is,  i  barrel  (4  bags),  packed  Portland  cement 
to  2^  barrels  (9.5  cubic  feet)  loose  sand,  to  5  barrels  (19  cubic  feet)  loose 
gravel  or  broken  stone; 

An  ordinary  mixture,  for  heavy  walls,  retaining  walls,  piers,  and  abut- 
ments, which  are  to  be  subjected  to  considerable  strain,  —  proportions  are 
1:3:6,  that  is,  I  barrel  (4  bags),  packed  Portland  cement,  to  3  barrels 
(11.4  cubic  feet)  loose  sand,  to  6  barrels  (22.8  cubic  feet)  loose  gravel  or 
broken  stone; 

A  lean  mixture,  for  unimportant  work  in  masses  where  the  concrete  is 
subjected  to  plain  compressive  strain,  as  in  large  foundations  supporting 
a  stationary  load  or  backing  for  stone  masonry,  —  proportions  are  1:4:8, 
that  is,  I  barrel  (4  bags)  packed  Portland  cement,  to  4  barrels  (15.2  cubic 
feet)  loose  sand,  to  8  barrels  (30.4  cubic  feet)  loose  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

The  above  specifications  are  based  upon  fair  average  practice.  If  the 
aggregate  is  carefully  graded  and  the  proportions  are  scientifically  fixed, 
smaller  proportions  of  cement  may  be  used  for  each  class  of  work. 

QUANTITIES    OF    MATERIAL 

Inexperienced  contractors  have  often  lost  money  by  assuming  that  the 
quantity  of  gravel  plus  the  quantity  of  sand  required  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  volume  of  the  finished  concrete  —  that  is,  that  7^  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete in  the  proportions  of  i:  "2^:  5  will  require  2^  cubic  yards  of  sand  and 
5  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  This  is  absolutely  wrong,  since  the  grains  of  sand 
fill,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spaces  between  the  larger  pebbles.  It  is  incor- 
rect, on  the  other  hand,  to  figure  a  quantity  of  gravel  equal  to  the  total 
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IS 


volume  of  the  concrete,  because  the  introduction  of  the  mortar,  which  is 
always  in  excess  of  the  actual  voids,  sweUs  the  bulk. 

If  gravel  or  stone  having  particles  of  uniform  size  Is  used  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  work  will  cost  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more,  on  account 
of  the  additional  quantity  of  material  required  to  make  a  given  volume  of 
concrete.  In  measuring  the  gravel  or  stone  before  mixing  there  will  be 
less  solid  matter  in  a  measure,  and  consequently  more  sand  and  cement 
will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  This  fact, 
which  is  often  overlooked  even  by  experienced  men,  is  illustrated  in  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  fashion  in  Figs,  i  and  2.     Here  Fig.  i  illustrates 


Fig.  ».— Dry  Materials  and  Mixture  when  the  Slone  is  of  varying  sizes,    (.^ee  p.  15.) 


the  measurement  of  the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  produced  therefrom 
when  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  one  uniform  size,  while  Fig.  2  shows 
the  dry  materials  and  the  mixture  when  thestone  is  what  is  termed  "crusher 
run"  — that  is,  of  varying  sizes  as  it  comes  from  the  crusher. 

It  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  uniform  stone  measured  in  Fig.  i  con- 
tains less  solid  stone-than  the  graded  stone  measured  in  Fig.  a.  The  spaces 
between  the  stones  in  the  first  case  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  of 
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the  solid  particles,  and  as  the  measure  of  the  sand  is  one-half  that  of  the 
stone,  and  the  particles  of  cement  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand,  this  sand  and 
cement  mixes  in  between  the  stones,  filling  the  spaces  or  voids,  and  re- 
sulting in  a  mixture  but  very  slightly  greater  in  volume  than  the  stone 
alone.  In  the  second  case,  Fig.  2,  the  spaces  between  the  large  stones  in 
the  stone  measure  are  filled  with  graded  smaller  stones,  so  that  there  is  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  spaces  or  voids.  Hence,  when  the  sand  and 
cement,  which  are  identical  with  that  in  Fig.  i,  are  mixed  with  it  the 
volimie  of  mixture  becomes  considerably  larger  than  the  original  bulk  of 
the  stone.  Consequently,  if  we  start  with  definite  proportions  of  materials, 
more  concrete  will  be  made  with  graded  stone  —  such  as  ** crusher  run" 
broken  stone,  or  gravel  containing  various  sizes,  ranging,  say,  from  J  inch 
up  to  2  inches  —  than  if  the  stone  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  are  changed  on  account 
of  the  fewer  voids  in  the  mixed  stone,  and  less  sand  and  cement  are  used, 
a  saving  in  these  materials  results. 

Fuller's  Rule  For  Quantities — The  simplest  rule  for  determining  the 
quantities  of  materials  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  one  devised  by 
William  B.  Fuller.     Expressed  in  words,  it  is  as  follows: 

Divide  1 1  by  the  sum  of  the  parts  of  all  the  ingredients,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  number  of  barrels  of  Portland  cement  required  for  i  cubic  yiard 
of  concrete.  The  number  of  barrels  of  cement  thus  found,  multiplied 
respectively  by  the  ** parts"  of  sand  and  stone,  will  give  the  number  of 
barrels  of  each  required  for  i  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  multiplying 
these  values  by  3.8  (the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  barrel),  and  dividing  by 
27  (the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  cubic  yard),  will  give  the  quantities  of 
sand  and  stone,  in  fractions  of  a  cubic  yard,  needed  for  i  cubic  yard  of 
concrete. 

To  express  this  rule  in  the  shape  of  formulas: 
Let 

c  =  number  of  parts  cement; 

s  =  number  of  parts  sand; 

g  =  number  of  parts  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Then 

II 

=  P  =  nimiber  of  barrels  Portland   cement  required  for  one 


^  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 


3-8 
PXsX —  =  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  required  for  one  cubic  yard  of 

'  concrete. 
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3-8 
PXgX — =  number  of  cubic  yards    of   stone    or  gravel    required    for 

'  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  Fuller's  rule  and  represents  fair 
averages  of  all  classes  of  material.  The  first  figure  in  each  proportion 
represents  the  unit,  or  one  barrel  (4  bags),  of  packed  Portland  cement  (weigh- 
ing 376  pounds),  the  second  figure, the  number  of  barrels  loose  sand  (3.8 
cubic  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement,  and  the  third  figure,  the  number  of 
barrels  loose  gravel  or  stone  (of  3.8  cubic  feet  each)  per  barrel  of  cement: 

Materials  for  One  Cubic  Yard  0}  Concrete. 


Proportions. 
1:2:4 

Cement, 
Barrels. 

1-57 

Sand, 
Cubic  yards. 

0.44 

Gravel  or  stone. 
Cubic  yards. 
0.88 

i:2j:s 

1:3:6 

1:4:8 

1.29 

I.IO 

0.85 

0.4S 
0.46 

0.48 

0.91 

0-93 
0.96 

If  the  coarse  material  is  broken  stone  screened  to  uniform  size  it  will,  as 
is  stated  above,  contain  less  solid  matter  in  a  given  volume  than  an  average 
stone,  and  about  5  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  quantities  of  all  the 
materials.  If  the  coarse  material  contains  a  large  variety  of  sizes 
so  as  to  be  quite  dense,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  deducted  from  all  of 
the  quantities. 
\^\  Example. —  What  materials  will  be  required  for  six  machine  founda- 
tions, each  5  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  4  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  8  feet 
high? 
Answer.  —  Each  pier  contains  163  cubic  feet,  and  the  six  piers  therefore 

.    6  X  163 

contam =  36.2    cubic  yards.     If  we  select  proportions  i:  2^:  5, 

27 

we  find,  multiplying  the  total  volume  by  the  quantities  given  in  the  table, 

that  there  will  be  required,  in  round  numbers,  47  barrels  packed  cement, 

i6i  cubic  yards  loose  sand,  33  cubic  yards  loose  gravel. 

TOOLS  AND  APPARATUS  REQUIRED  FOR  GONGRETE  WORK 

The  quantity  of  tools  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  size  of  the  gang. 
The  following  schedule  is  based  upon  a  small  gang  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
making  concrete  by  hand: 
Eight  square  pointed  shovels,  size  No.  3,  and  such  as  illustrated  in 

F^g-  3>  page  18.      (If  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  substitute  small 

coal  scoops.) 
Three  iron  wheelbarrows,  Fig.  4,  page  18. 
Two  rammers,  Figs.  112,  113  or  114,  pages  373  and  374. 
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One  mixing  platform,  about  15  feet  square,  built  so  substantially  that  it 
can  be  moved  without  corning  to  pieces,  and  having  a  a  by  3-inch 
strip  around  the  edge  to  prevent  waste  of  materials  and  water. 
On  a  small  job  this  may  be  of  i-inch  stuff,  resting  on  joists  abou', 
3  feet  apart,  provided  it  is  stiffened  by  being  tongued  and  grooved. 


Fig.  5. — Measuring  Boi  for  Gravel. 


One  measuring  box  or  barrel  for  sand,  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of  con- 
crete. A  convenient  measure  is  a  cement  barrel,  either  whole  or 
sawed  in  two,  with  both  heads  removed.  It  is  filled  and  then  lifted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  spread  the  sand. 

One  measuring  box  for  gravel  (see  Fig.  5)  of  a  capacity  for  one  batch  of 
concrete. 
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Lumber  for  making  and  bracing  forms. 

Naib  aad,  for  some  kinds  of  work,  bolts,  for  forms. 


OONSTBUOTION  OF  FORMS 

Green  spruce  or  fir  lumber  is  suitable  for  forms.  If  a  smooth  face  is 
required  the  surface  of  the  boards  or  plank  next  to  the  concrete  must  be 
dressed  and  the  edges  tongued  and  grooved  or  beveled.  The  forms  must 
be  nearly  water-tight.  The  sheeting,  which  is  usually  laid  horizontal,  may 
be  I  inch,  ij  inch  or  z  inches  thick,  the  distance  apart  of  the  studding  being 
governed  by  the  thickness  selected.  The  studs  must  be  placed  not  miire 
than  2  feet  apart  for  i-inch  sheeting  nor  more  than  j  feet  apart  for  z-inch 
sheeting.  They  must  be  securely  braced  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure 
of  the  soft  concrete  and  of  the  puddling  or  ramming. 

The  lower  portion  of  a  foundation  wall  in  a  trench  excavated  in  earth  so 
stiff  as  to  stand  nearly  vertical  may  sometimes  be  laid  with  no  form  at  all, 
and  then  narrowed  in  at  the  top  to  the  required  thickness,  but  if  the 
sides  of  the  trench  arc  sloping  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  save  concrete 
material  by  carrying  the  forms  to  the  bottom.    A  thin  wall  may  be 


FM.  6.  — Conslruction  of  Form  when  Base  of  Wall  is  Spread.     (.Set  p.  19.) 
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greatly  strengthened  by  spreading  the  base,  which  is  readily  accomplished 
by  starting  the  boards  or  plank  6  or  8  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation and  allowing  the  soft  concrete  to  flow  out  imder  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  wall  so  as  to  make  footings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  studs  may 
run  to  the  bottom,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  but  should  be  tapered 
and  greased  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the 
concrete. 

For  all  walls  under  9  or  10  inches  in  thickness,  small  steel  rods  J  or 
f  inch  in  diameter,  spaced  about  18  inches  apart,  will  greatly  increase  the 
stiffness  and  add  to  the  safety  of  the  structure,  especially  while  the  con- 
crete is  hardening. 

Forms  must  be  left  in  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  there  is  earth  or 
water  pressure  against  the  wall.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  strain 
upon  it,  24  hours  setting,  or  until  the  concrete  will  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  without  indentation,  is  sufficient. 

Further  descriptions  of  fonn  construction  and  methods  of  facing  are 
given  in  Chapter  XVII.  Forms  for  special  structures  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  treating  of  concrete  design. 

MIXING  AND  LAYING  CONCRETE 

The  advisability  of  employing  machinery  for  mixing  the  concrete  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  to  be  laid.  On  a  small  job  the  first  cost  of 
mixing  machinery  and  the  running  expenses,  such  as  the  labor  of  the  engine- 
man,  which  continue  when  the  machine  is  idle,  may  bring  the  cost  of  ma- 
chine-mixed concrete  higher  than  hand-mixed.  The  decision  may  be 
based  entirely  upon  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  laid,  provided  a 
first-class  machine  is  employed,  since  good  concrete  can  be  made  either  by 
machine  or  by  hand.  The  various  types  of  concrete  mixers  and  the  methods 
of  employing  them  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVI. 

The  foreman  for  a  gang  of  concrete  mixers  need  not  be  of  great  intelli- 
gence, but  must  be  one  who  will  obey  orders  strictly,  and  know  how  to 
keep  all  of  his  men  constantly  busy.  The  amount  of  work  turned  out  will 
depend  to  quite  an  extent  on  the  arrangement  of  the  gang,  whether  each 
man  has  certain  definite  operations  to  perform  over  and  over  again,  and 
whether  these  operations  fit  into  the  work  of  the  rest  of  the  gang  so  that 
none  of  the  men  have  idle  moments. 

A  gang  of  at  least  6  men  besides  the  foreman  is  required  even  on  small 
work,  while  as  many  as  23  men  may  be  effectively  employed.  In  addition 
to  these,  an  inspector  is  generally  necessary  to  watch  the  placing  of  the 
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concrete  and  see  that  the  mixture  is  uniform  and  of  proper  consistency. 
Cheap  laborers,  as  for  instance  Italians,  make  good  men  for  mixing  and 
transporting  the  concrete. 

The  materials  for  the  concrete  ought,  of  course,  to  be  deposited  as  near 
the  work  as  possible.  The  cement,  whether  it  comes  in  bags  or  barrels, 
must  be  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Covering  with  plank  is  insufficient. 
Bags  should  be  protected  from  moist  atmosphere;  a  cellar  is  likely  tQ  be 
too  damp.  To  keep  the  sand  and  stone  as  near  the  mixing  platform  as 
possible,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  haul  the  materials  as  they  are  required 
from  day  to  day.  If  the  sand  or  stone  pile  is  at  any  time  farther  from  the 
measuring  boxes  than  a  man  can  profitably  throw  with  shovels  without 
walking,  say  more  than  8  or  10  feet,  do  not  hesitate  to  have  it  loaded  into 
wheelbarrows  and  dumped  into  the  measuring  boxes.  Materials  can  be 
wheeled  in  barrows  to  a  distance  of  10  to  25  feet  from  the  platform  at 
about  the  same  cost  that  they  can  be  shoveled  direct  with  a  long  throw.  - 

There  are  many  methods  of  mixing  concrete  by  hand,  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  XVI,  all  of  which  with  care  produce  good  work.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  inexperienced  the  following  directions  for  the  work  of  a 
small  gang  of  six  men  with  foremen  may  be  useful.  They  are  given  merely 
for  illustration,  and  must  be  more  or  less  varied  to  suit  local  circumstances. 

Directions  for  Mixing  Concrete.  Assume  a  gang  of  four  men  to 
wheel  and  mix  the  concrete,  with  two  other  men  to  look  after  the  placing 
and  ramming. 

When  starting  a  batch,  two  mixers  shovel  or  wheel  sand  into  the  measur- 
ing box  or  barrel  —  which  should  have  no  bottom  or  top  —  level 
it  and  lift  ofif  the  measure,  leveling  the  sand  still  further  if  necessary. 
They  then  empty  the  cement  on  top  of  the  sand,  level  it  to  a 
layer  of  even  thickness,  and  turn  the  dry  sand  and  cement  with  shovels 
three  times,  as  described  below,  after  which  the  mixture  should  be  of 
uniform  color. 

While  these  two  men  are  mixing  sand  and  cement,  the  other  two  fill  the 
gravel  measure  about  half  full,  then  the  two  sand  men  take  hold  with  them, 
and  complete  filling  it.  The  gravel  measure  is  lifted,  the  gravel  hollowed 
out  slightly  in  the  center,  and  the  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  shoveled  on 
top  in  a  layer  of  nearly  even  thickness.*  A  definite  number  of  pails  are 
filled  with  water,  and  poured  directly  on  the  top  of  these  layers,  greater 
uniformity  being  thus  attained  than  by  adding  the  water  directly  from 
a  hose.     After  soaking  in  slightly  the  mass  is  ready  for  turning. 

*  Some  engineers  prefer  to  spread  the  stone  on  top  of  the  sand  and  cement,  while  others 
prefer  to  mix  the  water  with  the  sand  and  cement  before  adding  them  to  the  stone. 
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The  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  of  turning  with  shovels  materials 
which  have  already  been  spread  in  layers  is  as  follows: 

Two  men,  a  and  6,  with  square  pointed  shovels,  stand  facing  each  other 
at  one  end  of  the  pile  to  be  turned,  one  working  right-handed  and  the  other 
left-handed.  Each  man  pushes  his  shovel  along  the  platform  under  the 
pile,  lifts  the  shovelful,  turns  with  it,  and  then,  turning  the  shovel  com- 
pletely over,  and  with  a  spreading  motion  drawing  the  shovel  toward  hina- 
self,  deposits  the  material  about  2  feet  from  its  original  position.  Repeti- 
tions of  this  operation  will  form  a  flat  ridge  of  the  material,  on  a  line  with 
the  pile  as  it  originally  lay,  and  flat  enough  so  that  the  stones  will  not  roll. 
As  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  single  ridge  is  complete,  two  other  men, 
c  and  d,  should  start  upon  this  ridge,  turning  the  materials  for  the 
second  time,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  forming  as  before  a  flat  ridge 
and  finally  a  level  pile  which  gradually  replaces  the  last.  A  third  mixing 
is  accomplished  in  a  similar  way. 

Fig.  7  gives  the  position  of  the  piles  as  the  concrete  is  being  turned. 
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Fig.  7.  —  Position  of  Men  and  Concrete  on  Platform  while  Turning.     {See  p.  22.) 
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A  portion  of  the  original  layers  is  shown  at  p,  the  ridge  formed  by  men  a 
and  h  shoveling  from  pile  p  is  shown  at  q,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ridge  formed  by  men  c  and  d  is  shown  at  rr.  The  third  turning  is  not 
shown. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  must  be  varied  according  to  the  moisture  in 
the  materials  and  the  consistency  required  in  the  concrete.  While  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  proper  consistency  vary  widely,  it  is 
advisable,  the  authors  believe,  for  an  inexperienced  gang  to  use  an  excess 
of  water.  The  rule  may  be  made  in  hand  mixing  to  use  as  much  water  as 
can  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  materials.  Concrete  thus  made 
will  be  so  soft  or  "mushy"  that  it  will  fall  ofiF  the  shovel  unless  handled 
quickly. 

After  the  material  has  been  turned  twice,  as  described,  and  as  soon  as 
the  third  turning  has  been  commenced,  two  of  the  mixers  who  have 
finished  turning  may  load  the  concrete  into  barrows  and  wheel  to  place. 
They  should  fill  their  own  barrows,  and  after  the  mass  has  been  com- 
pletely turned  for  the  third  time  by  the  other  two  men  the  latter  should 
start  filling  the  gravel  measure  for  the  next  batch. 

If  the  concrete  is  not  wheeled  over  50  feet,  four  experienced  men  ought 
to  mix  and  wheel  on  the  average  about  laj  batches  in  ten  hours.  This 
figure  is  based  on  proportions  i :  2^;  5,  and  assumes  that  a  batch  consists 
of  one  barrel  (four  bags)  Portland  cement  with  9.5  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
19  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  stone. 

Assuming,  as  given  on  page  17,  that  1.29  barrels  of  cement  are  re- 
quired for  I  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  one  barrel  of  cement  —  that  is,  one 
batch  —  will  make  0.78  cubic  yard  of  concrete;  hence  laj  batches  mixed 
and  wheeled  by  four  men  in  ten  hours  are  equivalent  to  8^  cubic  yards  of 
concrete.  This  is  for  the  very  simplest  kind  of  concreting  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  labor  of  supplying  materials  to  the  mixing  platform  or 
for  building  forms. 

Placing  Ooncrete.  The  concrete  may  be  transj)orted  and  handled  by 
any  means  which  will  not  cause  the  materials  to  separate.  If  mixed 
wet  it  may  be  dropped  directly  from  shovels  or  barrows  to  place,  or  it 
may  be  run  down  an  inclined  pipe  or  chute.  The  layers  should  be  about 
6  inches  thick.  For  a  dry  or  a  jelly-like  mixture  common  square  ended 
rammers  are  employed  and  the  mass  must  be  rammed  until  the  mortar 
flushes  to  the  surface.  Wet  concrete  must  be  merely  puddled  or 
"  joggled  "to  expel  the  air  and  surplus  water.  Before  placing  a  fresh  layer 
upon  work  which  has  set,  the  surface  must  be  cleaned  of  dirt  and  scum, 
and  thoroughly  wet. 
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The  placing  of  concrete  and  the  kinds  of  rammers  for  different  classes  of 
work  are  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XVII. 


APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  CONCRETE 

The  cost  of  concrete  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  conditions  which  govern  it  than  upon  the  first  cost 
of  the  materials.  In  a  very  general  way,  we  may  say  that  when  laid  in  large 
masses  or  in  a  very  heavy  wall,  so  that  the  construction  of  the  forms  is 
relatively  a  small  item,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  in  place  is  likely  to  range 
from  $4  to  $7.  The  lower  figure  represents  contract  work  under  favorable 
conditions  with  low  prices  for  materials,  and  the  higher  figure  small  jobs 
and  inexperienced  men.  Similarly,  we  may  say  that  for  sewers  and 
arches,  where  centering  is  required,  the  price  may  range  from  $7  to  $14 
per  cubic  yard.  Thin  building  walls  under  eight  inches  thick  may  cost 
from  $10  to  $20  per  cubic  yard,  according  to  the  character  of  construction 
and  the  finish  which  is  given  to  the  surface. 

These  ranges  in  price  seem  enormous  for  a  material  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  handled  by  unskilled  labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  skilled  workmen  are  required  for  constructing  forms  and  centers,  and 
often  the  labor  upon  these  may  be  several  times  that  of  mixing  and  placing 
the  concrete.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  job  is  a  very  small  one  or  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  competent  engineer,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satis- 
factory to  employ  an  experienced  contractor  than  day  labor.'  Green  men 
under  an  inexperienced  foreman  may  not  be  counted  upon  to  mix  and  lay 
over  one-half  the  amount  of  concrete  that  will  be  handled  by  a  skilled 
gang  under  expert  superintendence. 

A  close  estimate  of  cost  may  be  reached,  in  cases  where  the  conditions 
are  known  in  advance,  by  taking  up  in  detail  and  then  combining  the 
various  units  of  the  material  and  labor  as  outlined  below. 

Cost  of  Cement.  As  the  price  of  Portland  cement  varies  largely  with 
the  demand,*  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  quotations  from  dealers  for  every 
purchase.  It  is  such  heavy  stuff  that  the  freight  usually  enters  largely 
into  the  cost,  and  quotations  should  therefore  be  made  f.o.b.  the  nearest 
point  of  delivery  to  the  work.  The  cost  of  hauling  by  wagon  may  be 
readily  estimated  by  assuming  that  a  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds 
(gross),  and  that  a  pair  of  horses  will  haul  over  an  average  country  road 
a  load  of,  say,  5  000  pounds,  traveling  in  all  a  distance  of  20  to  25  miles  in 
a  day,  that  is;  10  to  12 J  miles  with  load.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  the  teams  are  good  and  properly  handled. 
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Having  found  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  barrel,  delivered,  the  approxi- 
mate cost  per  cubic  yard  is  at  once  obtained  from  the  table  on  page  17. 
If,  for  example,  the  cost  is  $2  per  barrel  and  proportions  i:  2J:  5  are 
selected,  the  cost  of  the  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  will  be  1.29  X  $2.00 
=  $2.58. 

Cost  of  Sand.  The  cost  of  sand  depends  chiefly  upon  the  distance 
hauled.  With  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  loading  (including 
the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  pit)  may  be  estimated,  if  handled  in  large 
quantities,  at  18  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  on  a  small  job  at  27  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  For  hauling  add  one  cent  for  each  100  feet  of  distance  from 
the  pit.  The  additional  cost  of  screening,  if  required,  will  vary  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  material,  but  15  cents  p^  cubic  yard  may  be  called  an 
average  price  for  this,  unless  the  sand  is  obtained  by  screening  the  gravel, 
when  no  allowance  need  be  made.  After  finding  the  cost  of  one  cubic 
yard  of  sand,  the  cost  of  the  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  readily 
figured  from  the  table  referred  to.  If,  for  example,  the  cost  of  sand 
screened,  loaded  and  hauled  i  000  feet  is  52  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  for  proportions  i:  2J:  5  will  be  0.45  X  $0.52  = 
$0.23^. 

0o8t  of  Gravel  or  Broken  Stone.  If  broken  stone  is  used  upon  a  small 
job  for  the  coarse  aggregate,  it  is  usually  purchased  by  the  ton  or  cubic 
yard.  A  2000-lb.  toti  of  broken  stone  may  be  considered  as  averaging 
approximately  0.9  cubic  yards,  although  differences  in  specific  gravity 
cause  considerable  variation.  A  two-horse  load  is  generally  considered 
li  to  2  yards,  the  latter  quantity  requiring  very  high  sideboards.  The  cost 
of  screening  gravel,  if  this  is  necessary,  while  a  very  variable  item,  may  be 
estimated  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  loading  gravel  into 
double  carts,  with  labor  at  15  cents  per  hour,  may  be  estimated  on  a 
small  job  at  38  cents  per  cubic  yard.  If  handled  in  large  quantities,  25 
cents  is  an  average  cost.  The  cost  of  loading  includes  loosening  and 
also  the  cost  of  the  cart  waiting  at  the  pit.  Hauling  costs  about  one  cent 
per  cubic  yard  additional  for  each  100  feet  of  distance  hauled  under  load. 
If,  to  illustrate,  the  cost  of  gravel  picked,  screened,  loaded  and  hauled 
I  000  feet  is  83  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  cost  of  the  gravel  per  cubic  yard 
of  concrete  for  proportions  i:  2^:  5  will  be  0.91  X  $0.83  =  $0.7  5 J. 
.  For  distances  up  to  300  feet  both  sand  and  gravel  can  be  hauled  more 
economically  by  wheelbarrows  than  by  teams.  The  cost  of  loading  wheel- 
barrows is  about  half  the  cost  of  loading  carts,  while  the  cost  of  hauling 
with  barrows  per  100  feet  is  about  four  times  greater. 

Cost  of  Labor.       With  an  experienced  gang  working  at  the  rate  of  15 
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cents  per  hour,  the  cost  of  mixing  and  laying  concrete,  if  shoveled  directly 
to  place  from  the  mixing  platform,  will  average  about  80  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  in  addition  to  the  work  on  forms.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  con- 
crete is  wheeled  in  barrows,  9  cents  per  cubic  yard  must  be  added  to  the 
above  price  for  the  first  25  feet  that  the  barrows  are  wheeled  under 
load,  and  i^  cents  for  each  additional  25  feet  wheeled.  With  other 
rates  of  wages,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  proportional.  With  a 
green  gang,  the  cost  will  be  nearly  double  the  above  figures,  but  as  the 
men  become  worked  in  and  the  organization  perfected,  the  cost  shouid 
approximate  more  nearly  the  prices  given. 

The  labor  on  forms  is  not  included  in  the  above.  This  is  an  extremely 
variable  item.  The  cost  of  building  rough  plank  forms  (not  including 
cost  of  lumber)  on  both  sides  of  a  5-foot  wall  may  be  as  low  as  14  cents 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  with  other  thicknesses  of  wall  in  inverse  pro- 
portion. On  elaborate  work  the  price,  which  is  really  dependent  upon  the 
face  area,  may  reach  several  dollars  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  concrete  varies  (i)  with  the  quality  of  the  materials; 
(2)  with  the  quantity  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete; 
and  (3)  with  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

We  may  say  that  the  strongest  and  most  economical  mixture  consists  of 
an  aggregate  comprising  a  large  variety  of  sizes  of  particles,  so 
graded  that  they  fit  into  each  other  with  the  smallest  possible  volume 
of  spaces  or  voids,  and  enough  cement  to  slightly  more  than  fill  all 
of  these  spaces  or  voids  between  the  solids  of  the  aggregate.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  the  same  aggregate  the  strongest  cement  will  make  the  strongest 
concrete. 

On  important  construction  the  various  materials  to  be  used  should  be 
carefully  tested,  and  specimens  of  the  mixture  selected  made  up  in  advance 
and  subjected  to  test.  As  a  guide  to  the  loads  which  concrete  will  stand 
in  compression,  —  that  is,  under  vertical  loading  where  the  height  of  the 
column  or  mass  is  not  over,  say,  12  times  the  least  horizontal  dimension, 
—  we  may  give  the  following  approximate  figures  as  safe  strengths,  after 
the  concrete  has  set  at  least  one  month,  for  the  proportions  which  have 
previously  been  selected  in  this  article  as  typical  mixtures. 

The  figures,  compared  with  the  results  of  recent  experiments  on  12-inch 
cubes,  allow  a  factor  of  safety  of  six  at  the  age  of  one  month,  or  eight  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  and  are  based  on  conservative  practice.     The  relative 
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strengths  of  the  different  mixtures  are  calculated  from  original  investiga- 
tions of  the  authors  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII. 
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The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  very  much  less  than  the  compressive 
strength.  Experiments  made  by  the  authors,  with  mixtures  of  average 
proportions,  give  the  ultimate  fiber  stress  in  beams  as  about  one-eighth 
the  breaking  strength  in  compression. 
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CHAPTER  III 
SPECIFICATIONS 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  specifications  for 

Cement,  in  brief,  for  the  small  purchaser.     (See  p.  29.) 
Portland  cement,  in  full,  for  the  large  purchaser.     (See  p.  29.) 
Natural  cement,  in  full,  for  the  large  purchaser.     (See  p.  31.) 
Portland  cement  concrete.     (See  p.  32.) 
First-class  steel  for  reinforced  concrete.     (See  p.  38.) 

These  specifications  cover  all  ordinary  concrete  construction,  and  are 
adapted  as  far  as  possible  for  direct  use  in  placing  contracts  for  material 
and  construction,  although  concrete  specifications  for  structures  of  intricate 
design  will  require  the  insertion  of  additional  paragraphs  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  particular  work. 

If  sand,  screenings,  gravel,  stone,  or  steel  are  purchased  on  separate  con- 
tracts, paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  7  (pp.  33  and  34)  may  be  extracted  from 
the  concrete  specifications. 

The  full  specifications  for  cement  are  advised  for  important  work, 
whether  large  or  small,  although  the  brief  specifications  which  precede 
them  may  be  sometimes  useful. 

Even  when  purchasing  by  the  full  specifications  it  may  often  be,  and 
in  fact  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is,  unnecessary  actually  to  test  the  cement, 
except  for  soundness  and  fineness,  but  the  strict  detail  specifications  are 
necessary  so  that  if  the  cement  is  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily  samples 
may  be  subjected  to  complete  tests  on  the  ground,  or  sent  to  testing  labora- 
tories, and  the  remainder  of  the  shipment  or  subsequent  shipments  re- 
jected. 

Printed  specifications  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  **  Notice  to  Con- 
tractors" stating  the  place  and  time  of  receiving  bids,  the  amount  of  the 
check  to  be  deposited  with  each  bid  and  the  bond  required,  and  specifying 
that  the  contractor  shall  give  references  and  shall  state  what  work  of  a 
similar  character  he  has  performed.  A  "Form  of  Bid"  is  also  sometimes 
inserted. 

The  specifications  and  contract  are  based  upon  the  authors'  practice 
supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  specifications  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  &  Mainte- 
nance-of-Way  Association,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  of  the  Massachusetts  Metropolitan  C6m- 
missions,  of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and  others. 

BRIEF  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  CEMENT 

The  cement  shall  be  a  first-class  Portlandf  cement  of  a  standard  brand 
bearing  a  good  reputation,  sound,  i.e.,  not  liable  to  expansion  or  disintegra- 
tion, —  fine  and  of  uniform  quality.  It  shall  be  free  from  lumps  and  shall 
be  packed  in  sound  barrels. { 

FX7LL  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

1.  Packages.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks. § 
Each  package  shall  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  and  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may  be 
rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Weight.  Four  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weight  of  the  cement  contained  in  one  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb. 
or  376  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one 
pound.     The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

.3.  Requirements.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight-day  tests  before  rejection. 

4.  Tests.*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VII,  page  63.) 

5.  Sampling.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments: 

7.  Definition  of  Portland  Cement.*  This  term  is  applied  to  the  finely 
pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  to  incipient  fusion  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  properly  proportioned  argillaceous||  and  calcareous^ 
materials,  and  to  which  no  addition  greater  than  3%  has  been  made 
subsequent  to  calcination. 

^Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

tOr  Natural,  or  Puzzolan. 

Xli  stored  in  a  dry  place  to  be  used  immediately,  it  may  be  packed  in  stout  cloth  or  canvas  bags 
which  are  of  course  cheaper  than  barrels. 

§If  the  cement  is  to  be  stored  in  a  damp  place  or  near  the  sea,  it  must  be  packed  in  well-made 
wooden  barrels  lined  with  paper. 

llClayqr.  ^Consisting  chiefly  of  lime  or  calcium. 
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8r.  Specific  Gravity.*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement,  thoroughly 
dried  at  ioo°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.),  shall  be  not  less  than  3.10. 

9.  Fineness.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  8% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  not  more  than  25%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

10.  Time«of  Setting.*  It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  less  than  thirty 
minutes,  but  must  develop  hard  set  in  not  less  than  one  hour  nor  more 
than  ten  hours. 

11.  Tensile  Strength.t  Briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  at- 
tain at  least  the  following  tensile  strengths  and  shall  show  no  retrogression 
within  the  periods  specified. 

Neai  Cement. 

Age  Strengtht 

24  hours  in  moist  air 175   lb. 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,    6  days  in  water) 500 

28  days  (i    "       "        27     "         "         ) 600 


ti 
It 


One  Part  Cement,  Three  Parts  Standard  Sand. 

Age                                      ^  Strengtht 

7  days  (i  day  in  moist  air,    6  days  in  water) 150   lb. 

28  days  (i    "       "           "      27     "         "         ) 200 


n 


12.  Soundness  or  Constancy  of  Volnme.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering 
to  a  thin  edge,  shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature,  and  observed  at 

intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 
(6)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  Fahr.  as 

practicable,  and  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days. 

(c)   A  third  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  atmosphere  ol 

steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel  for  five 

hours. 

These  pats  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  requirements  shall  remain  firm  and 

hard  and  show  no  signs  of  distortion,  checking,  cracking  or  disintegration. 

13.  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Magnesia.  The  cement  shall  not  contain  more 
than  1.75%  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SOj),  nor  more  than  4%  of 
Magnesia  (MgO). 

^Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

fThc  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  gives  minimum  requirements  as  follows :  Neat 
Cement  —  24  hours,  150-100  lb..  7  days,  450-550  lb.,  28  days,  550-650  lb.  1:3  mortar  —  7  days, 
150-200  lb.,  28  days,  200-300  lb.;  the  exact  values  tn  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  consumer. 
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FULL   SPEOIFIOATIONa   FOR   THE   PUROHASE   OF   NATURAL 
CEMENT 

1.  Packages.  Cement  shall  be  packed  in  strong  cloth  or  canvas  sacks  .j" 
Each  package  shall  have  printed  upon  it  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  Packages  received  in  broken  or  damaged  condition  may 
be  rejected  or  accepted  as  fractional  packages. 

2.  Weight.  Three  bags  shall  constitute  a  barrel,  and  the  average  net 
weieht  of  the  cement  contained  in  6ne  bag  shall  be  not  less  than  94  lb.,  or 
282  lb.  net  per  barrel.  A  cement  bag  may  be  assumed  to  weigh  one  pound. 
The  weights  of  the  separate  packages  shall  be  uniform. 

3.  Requirements.*  Cement  failing  to  meet  the  seven-day  requirements 
may  be  held  awaiting  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight  day  tests  before  re- 
jection. 

4.  Tests.*  All  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  presented  to  the  Society  January  21,  1903,  and 
amended  January  20,  1904,  with  all  subsequent  amendments  thereto. 
(See  Chapter  VII,  p.  63.) 

5.  Sampling.  Samples  shall  be  taken  at  random  from  sound  packages, 
and  the  cement  from  each  package  shall  be  tested  separately. 

6.*  The  acceptance  or  rejection  shall  be  based  on  the  following  require- 
ments: 

7.  Definition  of  Natural  Dement.*  This  term  shall  be  applied  to  the 
finely  pulverized  product  resulting  from  the  calcination  of  an  argillaceous 
limestone  at  a  temperature  only  sufficient  to  drive  o9  the  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

8.  Specific  OrsTity,*  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  thoroughly 
dried  at  100°  Cent.  (212°  Fahr.) 'shall  be  not  less  than  2.8. 

g.  Fineness.*  It  shall  leave  by  weight  a  residue  of  not  more  than  ic% 
on  the  No.  100,  and  30%  on  the  No.  200  sieve. 

10.  Tinw  of  Setting.*  It  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  hard  set  in  not  less  than  thirty  minutes,  nor  more  than  three 
hours. 

Ti.  TensOe  Strength.     Briquettes  one  inch  square  in  section  shall  attain 

*Pirigriplu  dciignalcd  bj  u  iitniik  are  quoted  from  the  Studard  SpeaGutiooi  of  the 
Amerkui  Sodety  for  Tening  Mauriab. 

tif  the  ommt  u  ta  b«  ttored  in  a  damp  place  or  sear  the  lea,  it  muat  be  packed  in  wrU-madc 
woodm  buida  lined  with  paper. 
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at  least  the  following  tensile  strength  and  shall  show  no  retrogression  within 
the  periods  specified: 

Neai  Cement. 

Age  Strengtht 

24  hours  in  moist  air 50  lb. 

7  days  ( I  day  in  air,    6  days  in  water)   100 

28  days  (i     "      "       27      "        "         )   100 


One  Part  CemerUy  Three  Parts  Standard  Sand. 

Age  ^  Strengtht 

7  days  (i  day  in  air,  6  days  in  water) 25  lb. 

28  days  (i     "      "      27      "        "         )     75 


(( 


T2.  Oonstancy  of  Volume.*  Pats  of  neat  cement  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  one-half  inch  thick  at  the  center,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge, 
shall  be  kept  in  moist  air  for  a  period  of  24  hours. 

(a)  A  pat  is  then  kept  in  air  at  normal  temperature. 
{h)  Another  pat  is  kept  in  water  maintained  as  near  70°  Fahr.  as 
practicable. 
These  pats  are  observed  at  intervals  for  at  least  28  days,  and  to  satisfac- 
torily pass  the  tests  should  remain  firm  and  hard  and  show  no  signs  of 
distortion,  checking,  cracking,  or  disintegrating. 

CONTRACT  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CONCRETE:^ 

This  agreement  made  this day  of in  the  year  19 

by    and    between....^.^^*^.°^P^y  letting  the  c^^^^^^  ^ 

party  of  the  first  part,  and...^^^^«^*^.^.P^*'.^..^°*^^^^^^  , 

party  of  the  second  part. 

.Witnesseth:  That  the  parties  to  these  presents,  each  in  consideration  of 
the  covenants  and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  other,  herein  contained, 
have  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  do  hereby  covenant  and  agree,  for  them- 
selves and  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  under  the 

*Paragraphs  designated  by  an  asterisk  are  quoted  from  the  Standard  Specifications  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

fThe  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  gives  minimum  requirements  as  follows:  Neat 
Cement  —  24  hours,  50-100  lb.,  7  days,  100-200  lb.,  28  days,  200-300  lb.  1:3  mortar  —  7  days, 
25-75  lb.,  28  days,  75-150  lb.,  the  exact  values  to  be  fixed  in  each  case  by  the  consumer. 

{For  Natural  cement  concrete  paragraphs  i,  11  and  14  must  be  slightly  altered,  and  paragraphs 
7  and  13c  omitted. 
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penalty  expressed  in  a  bond  bearing  even  date  with  these  presents,  and 
hereto  annexed,  as  follows: 

The  contractor  shall  begin  work  within days  of  the  date 

of  this  contract,  and  shall,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  provide  and 
deliver  all  of  the  materials  and  perform  all  of  the  work  called  for  by  these 
specifications,  and  supply  all  implements,  apparatus,  and  appliances  needed 
in  performing  the  work. 

The  entire  work  shall  be  completed  on  or  before 

19 .* 

1.  Oement.f  The  cement  shall  be  first-class  Portland  cement  of  rep- 
utable brand  which  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  cement  specifications 
herewith  annexed.  The  cement  shall  be  stored  in  a  building  which  will 
protect  it  from  the  weather.  The  floor  upon  which  the  cement  is  placed 
shall  be  at  least  6  inches  above  the  ground.  It  shall  be  stored  so  as  to 
permit  of  easy  access  for  inspection  and  indentification  of  each  shipment. 
A  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  kept  on  hand  at  all  times  so  that  the 
Engineer  may  have  opportunity  and  time  to  make  tests  sufficient  to 
determine  its  quality.  At  least  12  days  shall  be  allowed  for  inspection 
and  necessary  tests. 

2.  Sand4  The  sand  shall  be  clean  and  coarse,  of  a  mixture  of  coarse 
and  fine  grains  with  the  coarse  grains  predominating.  §  It  shall  be  free 
from  clay,  loam,  sticks,  organic  matter,  and  other  impurities. 

3.  Screenings.  II  Screenings  or  crusher  dust  from  broken  stone,  —  in 
which  term  is  included  all  particles  passing  a  ^-inch  screen,  —  may,  by 
slightly  altering  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  be  substituted  for  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  sand  in  such  proportions  as  to  give  a  dense 
mixture  and  the  same  relative  volumes  of  total  aggregate. 

4.  Gravel.  ||     The  gravel  shall  be  composed  of  clean  pebbles  free  from 

'*'A  premium  and  forfeiture  clause  may  here  be  inserted,  but  a  forfeiture  clause  without  a  pre- 
mium in  many  cases  cannot  be  legally  enforced.     The  word  "penalty''  should  never  be  employed. 

•fit  is  often  advisable  that  the  cement  be  furnished  by  the  party  letting  the  contract  or,  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  cement,  that  it  be  sold  by  them  to  the  contractor  at  an  arbitrary  price  per  barrel,  — 
say,  about  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  the  cement,  —  which  price  must  be  definitely  stated  in  the 
contract. 

{Concrete  construction  is  not  prohibited  if  sand  of  the  quality  designated  is  unobtainable,  but 
coarse  sand  should  usually  be  selected  in  preference  to  fine,  even  if  its  cost  is  double  or  three  times 
the  latter.     The  quality  of  sharpness  is  purposely  omitted.     (See  p.  153-) 

§A  definite  percentage  above  a  certain  diameter  may  be  required.     (See  p.  149.) 

IJOmit  paragraphs  for  materials  which  are  not  used.  If  two  or  more  sizes  of  any  aggregate 
are  used,  define  tbem. 
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sticks  and  other  foreign  matter  and  containing  no  clay  or  other  material 
adhering  to  the  pebbles  in  such  quantity  that  it  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  ofiF 
with  the  hand  or  removed  by  dipping  in  water.  It  shall  be  screened*  to 
remove  the  sand,  which  shall  afterwards  be  remixed  with  it  in  the  required 
proportions. 

5.  Broken  Stone.f  The  broken  or  crushed  stone  shall  consist  of  pieces 
of  hard  and  durable  rock,  such  as  trap,  limestone,  granite,  or  conglomerate. 
The  dust  shall  be  removed  by  a  J-inch  screen,  to  be  afterwards,  if  desired, 
mixed  with  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  sand,  except  that  if  the  product  of  the 
crusher  is  delivered  to  the  mixer  so  regularly  that  the  amount  of  dust,  as 
determined  by  frequently  screening  samples,  is  uniform,  the  screening 
may  be  omitted  and  the  average  percentage  of  dust  allowed  for  in 
measuring  the  sand. 

6.  Water.     The  water  shall  be  free  from  acids  or  strong  alkalies. 

7.  Rdinforcing  Steelft.  Steel  for  reinforcement  shall  have  an  "  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  55,000  to  65,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit 
of  not  less  than  one-half  the  ultimate  strength  (t.  e.  not  less  than  27,000 
lb.)  and  a  minimum  elongation  in  8  inches  of  i  400  000  divided  by  the 
ultimate  strength  per  cent.'*§  '  Metal  reinforcement  shall  be  of  such  shape 
or  so  anchored  as  suitably  to  assist  its  adhesion  to  the  concrete. 

8.  Proportions.  The  proportions  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  concrete 
shall  be  exactly  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Engineer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  relative  coarseness  of  the  aggregate,  so  as  to  attain  as  dense 
a  concrete  as  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  specifications  which  follow. 
The  following  paragraphs  designate  the  average  relative  volumes  of  ma- 
terial for  each  class  of  work. 

For II,    one    barrel    (376  lb.)   cement    to    

cubic  feet  sandf  to cubic  feet  broken  stone,^  the  cement  to  be  meas- 
ured as  packed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  sand  and  other  aggregate  to 
be  measured  as  shoveled  loosely  into  an  ordinary  sand  or  stone  measuring 
box  or  barrel. 

*In  exceptional  cases  where  the  relation  of  pebbles  to  sand  is  very  uniform,  the  mixture  of  sand 
and  pebbles  may  be  used  without  screening.  Frequent  tests  shall  then  be  made  to  see  that  the 
proportions  of  the  coarse  and  fine  grains  are  correct. 

fOmit  paragraphs  for  materials  which  are  not  used.  If  two  or  more  sizes  of  any  aggregate  are 
used,  define  them. 

^Specifications  for  high  carbon  steel  are  given  in  full  on  page  38.  High  carbon  steel  is  dis- 
trusted by  many,  but  may  be  safely  employed  if  it  fulfils  the  requirements  there  given,  and 
owing  to  its  greater  strength  will  be  more  economical  than  ordinary  merchant  steel. 

§Suggested  for  structural  steel  by  the  Committee  on  Boston  Building  Laws  of  the  Boston  Society 
Df  Civil  Engineers. 

IJInsert  a  description  of  portion  of  structure.     Repeat  paragraph  as  required. 

^f  other  materials  are  selected  for  the  aggregate  alter  the  wording  accordingly. 
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9.  Hand  Mixing.  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand,  the  cement  and 
aggregate  shall  be  mixed  and  the  water  added  on  a  tight  platform 
large  enough  to  provide  space  for  the  partially  simultaneous  mixing 
of  two  batches  of  not  more  than  one  cubic  yard  each.  The  sand 
and  cement  shall  be  spread  in  thin  layers  and  mixed  dry  until  of 
uniform  color.  This  mixture  may  be  spread  upon  the  layer  of 
stone  or  the  stone  shoveled  upon  it  before  adding  the  water,  or  it  may  be 
made  into  a  mortar  before  spreading  it  with  the  stone.  In  the  former 
method  the  materials  shall  be  turned  at  least  three  times,  —  in  addition  to 
the  mixing  of  the  sand  and  cement  already  mentioned,  the  water  being 
added  on  the  first  turning,  —  and  in  addition  to  the  shoveling  from  the 
platform  to  place  or  into  the  vehicle  for  transportation.  In  the  latter 
method,  that  is,  if  the  sand  and  cement  are  first  made  into  a  mortar,  the 
mass  of  mortar  and  stone  shall  be  turned  at  least  twice.  Whatever  method 
is  employed,  the  number  of  turnings  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  result- 
ing loose  concrete  of  uniform  color  and  appearance,  with  the  stones  thor- 
oughly incorporated  into  the  mortar  and  the  consistency  uniform  through- 
out. 

10.  Machine  Bfiizing.  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  in  a  machine  mixer  a 
machine  shall  be  selected  into  which  the  materials,  including  the  water, 
can  be  precisely  and  regularly  proportioned,  and  which  will  produce  a 
concrete  of  uniform  consistency  and  color  with  the  stones  and  water  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  mortar. 

11.  Oonsifltency.  (a)  A  medium  or  quaking  mixture  of  a  tenacious, 
jelly-like  consistency,  which  quakes  on  ramming,  shall  be  used  for  ordinary 
mass  concrete,  such  as  foundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and 
abutments. 

(6)  Very  wet  or  mushy  concrete,  so  soft  that  it  must  be  handled  quickly 
or  it  will  run  ofif  the  shovel,  shall  be  used  for  rubble  concrete,  and  for  rein- 
forced concrete,  such  as  thin  building  walls,  columns,  doors,  conduits,  and 
tanks. 

(c)  Dry  concrete,  of  the  consistency  of  damp  earth,  may  be  employed 
in  dry  locations  for  mass  foundations,  which  must  withstand  severe  com- 
pressive strain  within  one  month  after  placing,  provided  it  is  spread  in 
6-inch  layers  and  rammed  until  water  flushes  to  the  surface.  Dry  mixed 
concrete  shall  never  be  employed  with  steel  reinforcement. 

12.  Placing.  Concrete  shall  be  conveyed  to  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  distinct  separation  of  the  different  ingredients,  or,  in  cases 
where  such  separation  inadvertently  occurs,  the  concrete  shall  be  remixed 
before  placing.    Each  layer  in  which  the  concrete  is  placed  shall  be  of  such 
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thickness  that  it  can  be  incorporated  with  the  one  previously  laid.  Con- 
crete shall  be  used  so  soon  after  mixing  that  it  can  be  rammed  or  puddled 
in  place  as  a  plastic  homogeneous  mass.  Any  which  has  set  before  placing 
shall  be  rejected.  When  placing  fresh  concrete  upon  an  old  concrete  sur- 
face, the  latter  shall  be  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  scum  or  laitance,  and  thor- 
oughly wet.  Noticeable  voids  or  stone  pockets  discovered  when  the  forms 
are  removed  shall  be  immediately  filled  with  mortar  mixed  in  the  same 
proportions  as  the  mortar  in  the  concrete.  *(For  horizontal  joints  in  thin 
walls,  or  in  walls  to  sustain  water  pressuref  or  in  other  important  locations, 
a  joint  of  mortar  in  proportions  designated  by  the  Engineer  may  be  re- 
quired, and  no  allowance  over  and  above  the  normal  unit  price  shall  be 
made  to  the  contractor  for  the  material  or  labor  used.) 

1 3a. J  Ordinary  Surface.  Surfaces  shall  have  no  special  treatment  fur- 
ther than  care  in  placing  the  concrete  to  avoid  noticeable  voids  or  stone 
pockets.  Forms  shall  be  wet  (except  in  freezing  weather)  before  placing 
the  concrete  against  them. 

136.1  Exposed  Faces.  Faces  exposed  to  view  shall  be  made  smooth  by 
thrusting  a  spade  or  chisel  through  the  concrete  close  to  the  form  to 
force  back  the  large  stones  and  prevent  stone  "  pockets."  The  forms 
shall  be  greased  with  crude  oil  before  placing  the  concrete  against 
them.    On  removal  of  the  forms,  surfaces  shall  be § 

i^cX  Mortar  Surface.  Moldings,  cornices,  and  other  ornaments  re- 
quiring mortar  surface,  shall  be  formed  by  spreading  plastic  mortar  upon 
the  interior  of  finely'  constructed  molds,  just  as  the  concrete  is  being  laid. 
No  exterior  plastering  shall  be  permitted. 

14.  Freezing  Weather.^  No  concrete,  except  that  laid  in  large  masses, 
or  heavy  walls  having  faces  whose  appearance  is  of  no  consequence,  shall 
be  exposed  to  frost  until  hard  and  dry.  Materials  employed  in  mass  con- 
crete in  freezing  weather  shall  contain  no  frost.  Siirfaces  shall  be 
protected  from  frost.  Portions  of  surface  concrete  which  have  frozen 
shall  be  removed  before  laying  fresh  concrete  upon  them. 

15.  Forms.  The  lumber  for  the  forms  and  the  design  of  the  forms 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  structure  and  to  the  kind  of  surface  required  on  the 
concrete.  For  exposed  faces  the  surface  next  to  the  concrete  shall  be 
dressed.     Forms  shall  be  suflSciently  tight  to  prevent  loss  of  cement  or 

♦Omit  following  sentence  in  ()  unless  the  work  includes  this  class  of  structure. 
tTanks  and  other  structures  having  thin  walls  to  resist  water  pressure  should  be  built  as  mono- 
liths, that  is,  with  no  interruption  in  the  work,  proceeding,  if  necessary,  night  and  day. 

^Select  one  or  more  paragraphs  from  13a,  13&,  and  13c. 

§State  kind  of  finish  desired.     (See  p.  380.) 

fNatural  cement  concrete  must  never  be  exposed  to  frost  until  thoroughly  hard  and  dry. 
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mortar.  They  shall  be  thoroughly  braced  or  tied  together  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  concrete,  or  the  movement  of  men,  machinery  or  materials, 
shall  not  throw  them  out  of  place.  Forms  shall  be  left  in  place  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Engineer,  the  concrete  has  attained  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  accidental  thrusts  and  permanent  strains  which  may  come  upon  it. 
Forms  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being  used  again. 

16.  General  Requirements.  Imperfect  work  or  materials,  or  work  or 
materials  which  may  become  damaged  from  any  cause  before  its  acceptance, 
shall  be  properly  replaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer. 

Foremen  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  be  skilled  in  concrete  mixing, 
and  they  shall  receive  and  obey  orders  from  the  Engineer. 

No  claims  for  extra  work  shall  be  allowed  unless  made  in  writing  previous 
to  its  performance  and  signed  by  both  parties  or  by  their  authorized  rep- 
resentatives. 

In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts or  as  to  the  manner  of  its  execution,  one  arbitrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  each  party  within  one  week  after  notification  in  writing 
by  either  party,  and  in  case  these  cannot  agree,  a  third  arbitrator  shall 
be  selected  by  these  two,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  arbi- 
trators shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties. 

17.  Prices  for  Work.  The  following  prices  shall  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor as  full  compensation  for  the  furnishing  and  use  of  all  materials  and 
implements  required  on  the  work  and  for  all  labor. 

(Here  shall  be  inserted  all  unit  prices  for  all  divisibns  of  the  work,  or  the 
lump  sum  for  the  entire  work,  or  the  lump  sums  for  different  divisions  of 
the  work,  or  for  alternate  proposals,  followed  by  a  paragraph  stating  the 
manner  and  time  of  payments  and  the  amount  withheld  each  month.) 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  afl&xed  their  hands 
and  seals  this day  of ,  19 


Signed  in  the  presence  of 

(Seal) 


(Seal) 
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Bond  to  Accompany  the  Contract.* 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we 

as  sureties,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 

in    the    sum    of dollars 

($ ),  to  be  paid  said ,  for  which 

payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors 
and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bounden 

heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  shall  in  all  things  stand  to  and 
abide  by,  and  well  and  truly  keep  and  perform,  the  covenants,  conditions 
and  agreements  in  the  foregoing  contract  on  his  or  their  part  to  be  kept  and 
performed,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  therein  specified,  and  shall  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  said 

as  therein  stipulated,  then  this  obHgation  shall  become  and  be  null  and 
void;  otherwise  it  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

In  witness  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  on  this 

day  of in  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and                                                           (Seal) 

(Seal) 

Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of    


SPEOinOATIONS    FOR   FIRST-OLASS   STEEL   TO   BE   USED    DT 

REINFORCED   OONORETEt 

1.  Process  of  Manufacture.     Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open  hearth 
process. 

2.  Ohemical  Properties.     Steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits 
in  chemical  composition: 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed  0.06. 

Sulphur  shall  not  exceed  0.06. 

Manganese  shall  not  exceed  0.80  or  be  below  0.40. 

3.  Physical  Properties.     The  steel  shaU  conform  to  the  following 
l^tysical  qualities: 

4'Forni  adopted  by  Metropolitan  Commissioners,  Mass. 

'I'Steel  of  this  hardness  should  not  be  used  unless  enough  of  it  is  to  be  bought  to  warrant  the 
making  of  complete  tests  as  per  specifications.  Ordinary  mild  steel  may  be  purchased  in  the 
open  market  without  specifications.  In  using  steel  bought  in  open  market,  it  is  not  safe  to 
count  on  a  tensile  strength  greater  than  55  000  lb.  —  Frederick  W.  Taylor. 
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4.  Tensile  Tests.      Tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  shall 

be  not  less  than 105  000 

Yield  point  in  pounds  per  square  inch  shall  be  not  less  than    52  500 
Elongation  per  cent,  in  eight  inches  shall  be  not  less  than  10 

5.  For  material  less  than  five  sixteenths  inch  (^^^  and  more  than 
three  fourths  inch  (l^)  in  thickness  the  following  modifications  shall  be 
made  in  the  requirements  for  elongation:  • 

(a)  For  each  increase  of  one  eighth  inch  (l")  in  thickness  above  three 
fourths  inch  (J'^)  a  deduction  of  one  per  cent.  (1%)  shall  be  made  from 
the  specified  elongation. 

(b)  For  material  from  J  inch  to,  but  not  including,  t'd  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  8%. 

For  material  from  ^s  inch  to,  but  not  including,  J  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  7%. 

For  material  from  |  inch  to,  but  not  including,  y\  inch  thick  the 
elongation  shall  be  6%. 

For  material  less  than  |  inch  thick  the  elongation  shall  be  5%. 

6.  Bending  Test,  Test  specimens  for  bending*  shall  be  bent  cold 
around  a  diameter  equal  to  their  thickness  to  the  following  angles 
without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion: 

For  specimens  i  inch  thick  80°.  For  specimens  f  inch  thick  90°. 
For  specimens  \  inch  thick  110°.  For  specimens  \  inch  thick  130°. 
For  specimens  I'jf  inch  thick  140®.      For  specimens  \  inch  thick  160°. 

7.  Test  Pieces  and  Methods  of  Testing.  Where  practicable  the 
standard  test  specimen  of  eight -inch  (8^^)  gaged  length  shall  be  used  to 
determine  the  physical  properties  specified  in  paragraphs  Numbers  4 
and  5.  The  standard  shape  of  the  test  specimen  for  sheared  plates 
shall  be  as  shown  by  the  following  sketch: 
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.PIECE  TO  BE  OF  SAME  THICKNESS  AS  PLATE 

♦The  most  important  test  of  alt  \%  the  htndinj^  te«t.  but  any  soft  steel  will  stand  the  bending 
tests  so  that  the  tensile  test  is  needed  to  secure  a  sted  which  is  strong  enough. 
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For  material  from  which  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  test  specimens 
like  those  for  sheared  plates,  the  test  specimen  may  be  planed  or  turned 
parallel  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  in  all  cases  where  possible  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  test  specimen  shall  be  the  rolled  surfaces.  Small 
rolled  bars  of  uniform  section  shall  be  tested  full  size  as  rolled. 

8.  All  test  specimens  shall  be  cut  from  the  finished  material  as  it 
comes  from  the  rolls,  unless  such  materials  are  to  be  annealed,  in  which 
case  the  test  specimens  will  be  taken  after  the  annealing  process.  In 
case  several  shapes  are  rolled  from  one  heat,  two  test  specimens  will  be 
taken  from  two  different  shapes,  representing  their  class,  for  tension,  and 
two  for  bending.  When  only  one  shape  is  rolled  from  a  heat,  two  test 
specimens  for  tension  and  two  for  bending  will  be  taken  from  each  ten 
tons  or  fraction  thereof. 

9.  Where  practicable  the  bending  test  specimen  shall  be  one  and 
one-half  inches  (i^)  wide,  and  for  material  three-quarters  inch  (J'^  and 
less  in  thickness,  this  specimen  shall  have  the  natural  rolled  surface  on 
two  opposite  sides.  For  material  more  than  three-quarters  inch  (J'^ 
thick,  the  bending  test  specimen  may  be  cut  to  one-half  inch  (J'^  thick. 

10.  The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

11.  In  case  a  test  specimen  develops  flaws  or  in  case  it  breaks  out- 
side of  the  middle  third  of  its  gaged  length,  it  may  be  discarded  and 
another  test  specimen  substituted  therefor. 

12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  specification,  the  yield  point  shall  be 
determined  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  drop  of  the  beam,  or  halt 
in  the  gage,  of  the  testing  machine. 

13.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  material  conforms  to  the  chemical 
limitations  prescribed  in  paragraph  No.  2  herein,  analysis  shall  be  made 
of  clean  drillings  taken  from  a  small  test  ingot. 

14.  Variation  in  Weight.  A  variation  in  cross  section  or  weight  of 
more  than  2 J  per  cent,  from  that  specified  will  be  sufficient  cause  for 
rejection. 

15.  Finish.  Finished  material  must  be  free  from  injurious  seams, 
flaws,  or  cracks,  and  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

16.  Annealing.  All  bars  which,  owing  to  their  shape  or  size,  are 
liable  to  be  under  strain  after  cooling,  must  be  reheated  to  a  tempera- 
ture not  less  than  1250°  (Fahrenheit)  nor  more  than  1375°,  and  this 
heating  and  subsequent  cooling  must  be  done  in  an  approved  manner. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

# 

THE  CHOICE  OF  CEMENT 

When  the  construction  under  consideration  is  not  of  a  grade  to  warrant 
the  testing  of  different  cements  before  making  a  selection,  the  question 
often  arises  as  to  whether,  for  example,  Portland  or  Natural  cement  is 
most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  or  whether  common  lime 
or  a  mixture  of  lime  and  cement  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  decision  must  often  depend  upon  local  conditions,  a  few 
general  rules  may  be  formulated  relating  to  the  classes  of  construction  for 
which  different  kinds  of  cement  and  lime  are  adapted,  followed  by  illustra- 
tions of  the  methods  for  making  a  selection  where  there  is  a  choice  between 
two  cements  and  between  different  brands  of  the  same  cement. 

THE  CLASS  OF  CEMENT 

Portland  Cement  should  be  used  in  concrete  and  mortar  for  structures 
subjected  to  severe  or  repeated  stresses;  for  structures  requiring  strength 
at  short  periods  of  time;  for  concrete  building  construction;  for  work  laid 
under  water  or  with  which  water  will  come  in  contact  immediately  after 
placing;  for  thin  walls  subjected  to  water  pressure;  for  masonry  exposed  to 
wear  or  to  the  elements;  and  for  all  other  purposes  where  its  cost  will  be 
less  than  that  of  Natural  cement  concrete,  or  mortar  of  similar  quality. 

Natural  Cement  may  be  substituted  for  Portland  in  concrete,  if  economy 
demands  it,  for  dry  unexposed  foundations  where  the  load  in  compression 
can  never  exceed,  say,  75  lb.  per  square  inch  (5  tons  per  sq.  ft.)  and  will 
not  be  imposed  until  three  months  after  placing;  for  backing  or  filling  in 
massive  concrete  or  stone  masonry  where  weight  and  mass  are  the 
essential  elements;  for  sub-pavements  of  streets,  and  for  sewer  founda- 
tions. 

In  mortar  Natural  cement  is  adapted  for  ordinary  brickwork  not  sub- 
jected to  high  water  pressure  or  to  contact  with  water  until,  say,  one  month 
after  laying,  and  for  ordinary  stone  masonry  where  the  chief  requisite  is 
weight  and  mass. 

Natural  cement  concrete  or  mortar  should  never  be  allowed  to  freeze, 
should  never  be  laid  under  water,  in  exposed  situations,  in  columns,  beams, 
floors  or  building  walls,  or  in  marine  construction. 
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BiUxtures  of  Portland  and  Natural  Cements,  unless  mixed  at  the  factory 

and  sold  as  Improved  Natural  Hydraulic  Cements,  are  not  advised  under 
any  conditions. 

Sind  Cement*  is  recommended  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
for  groutingt,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Natural 
cement.  Its  use  in  place  of  pure  Portland  cement  is  often  worth  investiga- 
tion and  testing  in  combination  with  the  aggregate. 

Pnzzolan  or  Slag  Cements  are  limited  to  certain  proper  uses  by  the 
engineer  officers  of  the  U.  S.  ArmyJ  as  follows: 

Puzzolan  cement  never  becomes  extremely  hard  like  Portland,  but 
Puzzolan  mortars  and  concretes  are  tougher  or  less  brittle  than  Portland. 
The  cement  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  sea  water,§  and  generally  in  aU 
positions  where  constantly  exposed  to  moisture,  such  as  in  foundations  of 
buildings,  sewers,  and  drains,  and  underground  works  generally,  and  in  the 
interior  of  heavy  masses  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

•  It  is  unfit  for  use  when  subjected  to  mechanical  wear,  attrition,  or 
blows.  It  should  never  be  used  where  it  may  be  exposed  for  long  periods 
to  dry  air,  even  after  it  has  well  set.  It  will  turn  white  and  disintegrate, 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  its  sulphides  at  the  surface  under  such  exposure. 

Hydraulic  Lime,  which  has  the  property  of  setting  under  water,  is  exten- 
sively employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  when 
in  the  United  States  common  lime  would  be  used,  and  frequently  in  place 
of  hydraulic  cement.  Beton-Coignet  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with 
cement  and  sand.  Candlot;|  gives  as  the  proportions  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, I  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  sand,  125  to  150  kilograms  (276  to  331 
lb.)  lime,  and  50  to  60  kilograms  (no  to  132  lb.)  cement.  Hydraulic 
lime  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Common  Lime  is  not  suitable  for  a  principal  ingredient  in  concrete. 
It  will  not  set  in  contact  with  water,  sustain  heavy  loads,  or  resist  wear. 

The  use  of  lime  mortar,  in  the  building  laws  of  some  cities,  is  limited  to 
chimney  construction  in  frame  buildings,  while  other  cities  permit  its  use 
in  walls  of  all  except  fireproof  buildings.  The  Boston  building  laws  (1896) 
limit  the  stresses  on  brick  laid  in  lime  mortar  to  7  tons  per  square  feet. 

Lime  and  Natural  Cement  mortar  is  suitable  for  ordinary  building 
brickwork,  for  light  rubble  foundations  and  for  building  walls. 

Lime  and  Portland  Cement  mortar  is  adapted  for  the  same  purposes 

♦Sec  page  48. 

•j-Profcssional  Papers  No.  28. 

^Professional  Papers  No.  28. 

§Sec  Chapter  XVIII,  by  R.  Feret. 

BCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  289. 
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as  mortars  of  lime  and  Natural  cement,  but  are  of  superior  quality  and 
strength. 

Hydrated  Lime*  is  preferable  to  common  lime  paste  or  putty  for  use 
with  Portland  cement,  because  if  properly  manufactured  it  is  more  thor- 
oughly slaked  and  is  easily  handled  and  measured. 

Choice  Determined  by  Cost.  —  When  the  character  of  the  structure 
aflmits  of  either  Portland  or  Natural  cement,  the  choice  is  based  upon  the 
relative  cost,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  upon  the  proportions  that  may 
be  adopted  in  either  case.  The  sand  in  Portland  cement  mortar  is  usually 
limited,  by  practical  considerations  of  handling  with  the  trowel,  to  propor- 
tions 1 :  3  in  some  instances  and  to  1:4  in  others,  while  the  most  common 
proportions  for  Natural  cement  mortar  are  1:2,  that  is,  one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  sand,  by  volume. 

The  relative  cost,  after  assuming  the  proportions  of  the  two  substitute 
classes  of  mortar,  is  governed  primarily  by  the  quantity  of  cement  in  a 
cubic  yard  of  mortar.  For  example,  from  table  on  page  229,  3.32  bbl. 
of  cement  (based  on  a  barrel  of  3.8  cu.  ft.)  are  required  per  cubic  yard  of 
1 :  2  mortar,  while  2.48  bbl.  are  required  for  1:3  mortar.  Hence,  if  a 
decision  lies  between  i :  2  Natural  mortar  and  i :  3  Portland  mortar,  and 
the  smaller  item  of  quantity  of  sand  is  disregarded,  the  mortar  produced 
from  Natural  cement  at  $1.00  per  barrel  wiU  cost  the  same  as  that  produced 

from  Portland  cement  at  ($i.ooX  ^)  =  $1.34  per  barrel.    Similarly, 

since  1:4  mortar  requires  1.98  bbls.  of  cement  per  cubic  yard,  Portland 
cement  mortar  one  part  cement  to  4  parts  sand  is  equivalent  in  cost  to  i :  2 
Natural  cement  mortar  when  Natural  cement  is  $1.00  per  barrel  and 

Portland  cement  is  ($1.00  X  — — )=  $1.68  per  barrel;  that  is,  when  Port- 

1.98 

land  cement  delivered  on  the  job  costs  68%  more  than  Natural  cement. 
Allowance  for  difference  in  quantity  of  sand  brings  the  Portland  values  still 
lower,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  45.  With  Portland  and  Natural  ce- 
ment mortars  of  equal  cost,  the  Natural  cement  produces  brickwork  of 
lower  cost  because,  a  fact  usually  overlooked  in  estimates,  a  bricklayer  can 
lay  in  a  given  time  abqut  10%  more  brick  with  Natural  cement  mortar 
of  proportions  i :  2  than  with  Portland  cement  mortar  of  proportions, 
say,  1:3. 

From  the  results  of  the  comparatively  few  available  tests,  Portland 
cement  concrete  at  the  age  of  six  months  appears  to  be  at  least  three  times 

*See  S.  Y.  Brigham  in  Engineering  News,  Aug.  27,  1903,  p.  177,  and  Charles  Waraer  in 
Rock  Products,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  26. 
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as  strong  as  Natural  cement  concrete  in  the  same  proportions,  while  at 
earlier  periods  the  ratio  is  still  larger.  Since  Portland  cement  concrete 
mixed  i :  2 :  4  is  only  about  ij  times  stronger  than  a  i :  4:  8  Portland  mixture, 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  choice  between  Portland  and  Natural  cement 
for  concrete  is  determined,  as  in  mortars,  by  practical  considerations 
other  than  relative  strength. 

The  following  elementary  exsCmple  illustrates  the  method  of  estimating 
the  comparative  cost  of  Portland  and  Natural  cement  concrete: 

Example.  —  What  price  can  be  paid  per  barrel  for  Portland  cement  to 
make  a  concrete  1:4:8  of  equivalent  cost  to  a  1:2:4  Natural  cement  con- 
crete, if  Natural  cement  costs  $1.00  per  barrel,  sand  $0.75  per  cubic  yard, 
and  stone  having  45%  voids  $1.50  per  cubic  yard? 

Solution.  —  By  reference  to  the  table  of  quantities  of  materials  on  page 
17,  we  find  that  the  1:2:4  Natural  concrete  will  cost  per  cubic  yard  for 
materials  only: 

1.57  barrels  cement  at  $1.00 Si. 57 

0.44  cubic  yards  sand  "    0.75 0.33 

0.88     "         "    stone"     1.50 1.32 

Total  materials S3. 22 

The  sand  and  stone  for  the  i:  4:  8  Portland  mixture  will  cost,  on  the  other 
hand,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete: 

0.48  cubic  yards  sand  at  $0.75 $0.36 

0.96     "  "       stone"     1.50 1.44 

Cost  of  sand  and  stone $1 .80 

Subtracting  $1.80  from  $3.22  leaves  a  difference  of  $1.42  which  may  be 
paid  for  the  Portland  cement  in  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  since  by 
the  quantity  table  0.85  barrels  of  cement  are  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of 
i:  4:  8  concrete,  the  price  for  the  Portland  cement  may  be  $1.42  -^  0.85  = 
$1.67  per  barrel. 

If  the  Natural  cement  had  cost  $1.25  per  barrel,  the  price  which  could 
have  been  paid  for  Portland  would  have  been  approximately  25% 
higher  or  $2.09  per  barrel. 

This  determination  may  be  expressed  in  a  formula: 

am-\-bn-\-cr —  (b^n+c'r) 

x= 

a' 

in  which  a,  6,  and  c  represent  respectively  the  quantities  of  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  the  Natural  cement  concrete,  and 
m,  »,  and  r  their  respective  unit  costs,  while  a\  h\  and  (f  represent  similar 
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quantities  for  the  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  x  the  required  price  per 
barrel  of  the  Portland  cement. 
The  following  table  is  made  out  on  this  basis. 

Prices  of  Portland  CemetU  to  produce  Mortar  or  Concrete  of  equal  cost  to  that  from 

Natural  Cement  at  $i.oo  per  barrel.     (See  p.  44.) 


IS  of  Natural 
Mortar 

PROPORTIONS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
MORTAR. 

Proportions  of  Natural 
Cement  Concrete. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CONCRETE. 

Proportior 
Cement 

i:  I 

$ 

I.oo 

i:  li 

i:  2 
$ 

1.46 
1. 18 
I.oo 

i:2j 

1:3 

$ 

1.92 

1-55 
1.30 

1-13 
I.oo 

^'Zh 

1:4 
$ 

2.38 
1.92 
1.61 

1.39 
1-23 

1:2:4 

i:2j:5 

1:3:6 

1:4:8 

1:5:10 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1.67 

1.44 

1.26 

$ 

i:  I 
i:i§ 
i:  2 
i:2j 

1:3 

1.23 
I.oo 

1.69 

1.37 

I-I5 
I.oo 

2.15 
1.74 

1.46 

1.26 

1. 12 

1:2:4 
i:2i:5 
1:3:6 

I.OO 

1-15 
I.oo 

1.32 

1. 14 
I.oo 

2.01 
1.72 

I-5I 

Note. — When  the  Natural  cement  is  higher  or  lower  than  $i.oo  per  barrel,  multiply  its  cost  by  the 
figures  in  the  table  to  obtain  approximate  corresponding  cost  of  Portland  cement  witn  which  it  is  com- 
pared.   Values  make  no  allowance  for  difference  in  strength  or  labor  of  laying  mortar. 

The  equivalent  prices  for  Portland  cement  in  mortars  will  be  still  nearer 
the  price  for  Natural  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  labor  of 
laying  brick,  which  in  some  cases  may  correspond  to  a  difference  of  30 
cents  per  barrel  of  cement.  It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  for  mortar 
Portland  can  rarely  be  substituted  for  Natural  cement  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  work.  A  field  still  open  for  investigation  is  the  employment 
as  a  substitute  for  Natural  cement  of  Portland  cement  mixed  with  slaked 
lime  or  hydrated  lime.  The  lime  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  fills  the  voids 
and  thus  permits  the  use  of  more  sand. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  BRAND 

A  precise  comparison  of  costs  of  different  brands  of  the  same  class  of 
cement  is  impossible  without  thorough  laboratory  tests,  described  in 
Chapter  VII,  page  63.  If  the  choice  lies  between  two  cements  both  of 
which  have  been  found  to  be  sound  (see  p.  77)  and  to  set  up  properly,  the 
degree  of  fineness,  which  may  be  readily  ascertained  with  two  sieves  as 
described  on  page  67,  is  an  aid  to  the  decision.  The  finer  cement  will 
usually  produce  the  stronger  mortar. 

The  cheapest  cement  is  not  always  the  most  economical.  A  method  of 
comparing  the  relative  economy  of  cements  offered  by  bidders  at  different 
prices  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  for  which  the  authors  are  indebted 
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to  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews,  Ten  brands  of  Portland  cement  were  submitted 
to  tlie  Government  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.77  to  $3. 29.*  Experiments 
showed  that  sample  No,  5  was  the  strongest,  with  No.  4  a  close  second. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  different  brands  in  proportions  1:3,  tascd 
on  the  strongest  as  loo.o,  is  given  in  the  column  headed  Relative  Strerpth 
of  Mortar,  and  the  column  following  this  gives  the  product  of  the  rElalive 
strength  multiplied  by  the  relative  cheapness.  In  the  case  under  consider- 
ation brand  No.  5  was  selected  for  purchase,  because,  although  No.  4 
gave  higher  economy,  it  appeared  slightly  unsound.  Other  data  with 
reference  to  each  brand  was  observed,  including  the  volumes  of  the  barrels, 
their  gross  net  weights,  the  percentages  of  water  used  in  mixing  the  pastes 
and  mortar,  the  time  of  setting  of  the  mortar,  and  the  strength  and  relative 
economy  of  mortars  with  sand  proportioned  to  price  of  cement,  that  is,  for 
example,  using  19%  more  sand  with  cement  No.  10  than  with  No.  i ,  because 
the  former's  price  was  19%  greater. 

•Tte  price  of  Portlind  cemtnt  hat  linic  b«n  mjtMially  lowered. 

Rdative  Economy  of  Difjertnt  Priced  Portland  Cemtnls. 
By  D.  M.  Andrews. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  CEMENTS. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint,  limes  aod  cements  may  be  classified  as 

Portland  cement. 

Natural  cement, 

Puzzolan  cement. 

Hydraulic  lime. 

Common  lime. 
Typical  analyses  of  each  of  these  are  presented  in  the  following  table. 
The  composition  of  Natural  cement,  even  different  samples  of  the  same 
brand,  is  so  extremely  variable  that  their  analyses  cannot  be  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  locality. 


Typical  Analyses  oj  Ctmenti. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Portland  cement  is  defined  bv  Mr.  Eld  win  C.  Eckel  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Sur\'ey  as  follows:  "By  the  term  Portland  cement  is  to  be 
understood  the  material  obtained  by  finely  pulverizing  clinker  produced  by 
burning  to  semi-fusion  an  intimate  artificial  mixture  of  finely  ground 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  materials,  this  mixture  consisting  approxi- 
mately of  3  parts  of  lime  carbonate  to  i  part  of  silica,  alumina  and  iron 
oxide/' 

The  definition  is  often  further  limited  by  specifying  that  the  finished 
product  must  contain  at  least  1.7  times  as  much  lime,  by  weight,  as  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  iron  oxide  together. 

The  only  surely  distinguishing  test  of  Portland  cement  is  its  chemical 
analysis  and  its  specific  gravity.  (See  pp.  64  and  65.)  In  the  field  it  may 
often  be  recognized  by  its  cold  bluish  gray  color  (see  p.  113),  although 
the  color  of  Puzzolan  and  of  some  Natural  cements  is  so  similar  that  this 
is  by  no  means  a  positive  indication. 

The  term  Natural  Portland  Cement  arose  from  the  discover}'  in  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  France,  as  early  as  1846,  of  a  natural  rock  of  suitable  com- 
position for  Portland  cement.  A  similar  discovery  in  Pennsylvania  gave 
rise  to  the  same  term  in  America,  but  the  manufacturers  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  add  to  the  cement  rock  a  small  percentage  of  purer  limestone. 
Since  the  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cement,  as  defined  above,  is 
substantially  uniform  regardless  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made, 
in  the  United  States  the  terms  ''natural"  and  ''artificial"  are  meaningless. 

In  France,  cements  intermediate  between  Roman  and  Portland  are 
called  "natural  Portlands."* 

Sand  Cement.  Sand  or  silica  cement  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  Port- 
land cement  with  a  pure,  clean  sand  very  finely  ground  together  in  a 
tube  mill  or  similar  machine.  For  the  best  grades  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  sand  are  1:1,  although  as  lean  a  mixture  as  1:6  has  been  made 
to  compete  with  Natural  cements.  The  coarser  particles  in  any  Portland 
cement  have  little  cementitious  value,  hence  if  a  portion  of  the  cement  is 
replaced  by  inert  matter  and  the  whole  ground  extremely  fine,  its  advocates 
maintain  that  the  product  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  unadulterated  article. 
As  made  in  the  United  States,  the  mixture  is  ground  so  fine  that  95%  of  it 
will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  all  of 
the  5%  of  residuum  is  said  to  be  sand.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  cement 
passes  a  No.  200  sieve. 

^andlofs  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  164. 
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NATURAL  CEMENT 

Natural  cement  is  **made  by  calcining  natural  rock  at  a  heat  below 
incipient  fusion,  and  grinding  the  product  to  powder."*  Natural  cement 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  clay  than  hydraulic  lime,  and  is  consequently 
more  strongly  hydraulic.  Its  composition  is  extremely  variable  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  rock  used  in  manufacture. 

Natural  cements  in  the  United  States  in  numerous  instances  bear  the 
names  of  the  localities  where  first  manufactured.  For  example,  Rosendale 
cement,  a  term  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England  more  frequently 
than  Natural  cement,  was  originally  manufactured  in  Rosendale,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.  Louisville  cement  first  came  from  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  James  River,  Milwaukee,  Utica,  and  Akron  are  other  Natural 
cements  named  for  localities. 

The  United  States  produces  a  few  brands  of  "Improved  Natural  Hy- 
draulic Cement,"  intermediate  in  quality  between  Natural  and  Portland, 
by  mixing  inferior  Portland  cement  with  Natural  cement  clinker. 

In  England  the  best  known  Natural  cement  is  called  Roman  cement. 
Occasionally  one  hears  the  term  Parker's  Cement,  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  in  England. 

LE    CHATELIER'S    CLASSIFICATION    OF    NATURAL    CEMENTS 

In  France  there  are  several  classes  of  Natural  cement.  Mr.  H.  Le 
Chatelierf  classifies  Natural  cements  as  those  obtained  '*by  the  heating  of 
limestone  less  rich  in  lime  than  the  limestone  for  hydraulic  lime.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 

"  Quick-setting  cements,  such  as  Vassy    and  Roman    (Ciments    k 

prise  rapide,  Vassy,  romain); 
"  Slow-setting  cements  (Ciments  a  prise  demi-lente) ; 
"  Grappiers  cement  (Ciments  de  grappiers). 

"Vassy  Cements  are  obtained  by  the  heating  of  limestone  containing 
much  clay,  at  a  very  low  temperature,  just  sufficient  to  decarbonate 
the  lime.  They  are  characterized  by  a  very  rapid  set,  followed  afterw^ards 
by  an  extremely  slow  hardening,  much  slower  than  that  of  Portland  ce- 
ments." 

''They  differ  from  Portland  cements  by  containing  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  their  essential  ele- 
ments, and  a  much  lower  percentage  of  lime. 

♦Professional  Papers,  No.  28,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers,  p.  33. 

fProc^d^s  d^Essai  des  Mat^riauz  Hydrauliques,  Annates  des  Mines,  1893. 
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"  Slow-Settdng  Oements,  by  the  high  temperature  of  calcination, 
approach  Portland  cements,  but  the  natural  limestones  never  possess 
the  homogeneity  of  artificial  mixtures,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
in  these  cements  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  lime."  The 
composition  of  these  products  varies  from  that  of  the  Vassy  cements  to 
that  of  the  real  Portlands. 

**  Grappiers  Oements  are  obtained  by  the  grinding  of  particles  which 
have  escaped  disintegration  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  limes.  These 
grappiers  are  a  mixture  of  four  distinct  materials,  two  of  which,  com- 
pletely inert,  are  unburned  limestone  and  the  clinkers  formed  by  contact 
with  the  siliceous  walls  of  furnaces,  and  two  of  which,  strongly  hydraulic, 
are  unslaked  lime  and  true  slow-setting  cement.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  latter  should  predominate  in  the  grappiers  for  their  grinding  to  give 
a  useful  product.  The  grappier  of  cement  is  obtained  regularly  only 
by  the  heating  of  a  limestone  but  slightly  aluminous  and  containing 
about  three  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime  for  one  of  silica;  its  pro- 
duction necessitates  a  heating  at  high  temperature. 

"  These  grappiers  cements  are  even  more  apt  to  contain  free  lime  than 
the  Natural  cements  of  slow  set  which  are  obtained  by  the  heating  of  lime- 
stone containing  much  more  alumina.  Because  of  their  constitution,  also, 
the  grappiers  cements  may  vary  greatly  in  composition  since  they  are 
produced  by  the  grinding  of  a  mixture  of  grains  of  cement  and  of  various 
inert  materials.  The  cement  grains  have  very  nearly  the  composition 
of  tricalcium  silicate  (SiOj  3  CaO).** 

PUZZOLAN  OB  SLAG  CEMENT 

Puzzolan  cement  is  the  product  resulting  from  mixing  and  grinding 
together  in  definite  proportions  slaked  lime  and  granulated  blast  furnace 
slag  or  natural  puzzolanic  matter  (such  as  puzzolan,  santorin  earth,  or 
trass  obtained  from  volcanic  tufa). 

The  ancient  Roman  cements  belonged  to  the  class  of  Puzzolans.  They 
were  made  by  mechanically  mixing  slaked  lime  with  natural  puzzolana 
formed  from  the  fusion  of  natural  rock  found  in  the  volcanic  regions  ci 
Italy.  In  Germany,  trass,  a  volcanic  product  related  to  Puzzolan,  has 
been  used  with  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  cements. 

Blast  furnace  slag  is  essentially  an  artificial  puzzolana,  formed  by  the 
combustion  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  the  puzzolan  or  slag  cements  of  the 
United  States  are  ground  mixtures  of  granulated  blast  furnace  slag,  of 
special  composition,  and  slaked  lime. 
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A  Board  of  Engineers  officers,  U.  S.  A.,  presented  in  1901  the  following 
conclusions,*  based,  undoubtedly,  on  the  exhaustive  studies  upon  the  sub- 
ject made  by  a  previous  Boardf  having  the  same  chairman.  Major  W.  L. 
Marshall: 

This  term  (slag  or  Puzzolan  cement)  is  applied  to  cement  made  by  in- 
timately mixing  by  grinding  together  granulated  blast-furnace  slag  of  a 
certain  quality  and  slaked  lime,  without  calcination  subsequent  to  the 
mixing.  This  is  the  only  cement  of  the  Puzzolan  class  to  be  found  in  our 
markets  (often  branded  as  Portland),  and  as  true  Portland  cement  is  now 
made  having  slag  for  its  hydraulic  base,  the  term  "  slag  cement "  should 
be  dropped  and  the  generic  term  Puzzolan  be  used  in  advertisements  and 
specifications  for  such  cements. 

Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  characterized  physically  by  its  light 
lilac  color;  the  absence  of  grit  attending  fine  grinding  and  the  extreme 
subdivision  of  its  slaked  lime  element;  its  low  specific  gravity  (2.6  to  2.8) 
compared  with  Portland  (3  to  3.5);  and  by  the  intense  bluish  green  color 
in  the  fresh  fracture  after  long  submersion  in  water,  due  to  the  presence 
of  sulphides,  which  color  fades  after  exposure  to  dry  air. 

The  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  dry  air  is  destructive  of  Puzzolan  cement 
mortars  and  concretes  so  exposed.  Puzzolan  is  usually  very  finely  ground, 
and  when  not  treated  with  soda  sets  more  slowly  than  Portland.  It 
stands  storage  well,  but  cements  treated  with  soda  to  quicken  setting  be- 
come again  very  slow  setting,  from  the  carbonization  of  the  soda  (as  well 
as  the  lime)  element  after  long  storage. 

Puzzolan  cement  properly  made  contains  no  free  or  anhydrous  lime, 
does  not  warp  or  swell,  but  is  liable  to  fail  from  cracking  and  shrinkage 
(at  the  surface  only)  in  dry  air. 

Mortars  and  concretes  made  from  Puzzolan  approximate  in  tensile 
strength  similar  mixtures  of  Portland  cement,  but  their  resistance  to 
crushing  is  less,  the  ratio  of  crushing  to  tensile  strength  being  about  6  to 
7  to  I  for  Puzzolan,  and  9  to  11  to  i  for  Portland.  On  account  of  its 
extreme  fine  grinding  Puzzolan  often  gives  nearly  as  great  tensile  strength 
in  3  to  I  mixtures  as  neat. 

Puzzolan  permanently  assimilates  but  little  water  compared  with  Port- 
land, its  lime  being  already  hydrated.  It  should  be  used  in  comparatively 
dry  mixtures  well  rammed,  but  while  requiring  little  water  for  chemical 
reactions,  it  requires  for  permanency  in  the  air  constant  or  continuous 
moisture. 

Puzzolanic  material  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Michaelis,  of  Germany, 
and  Mr.  R.  Feret,  of  France  (see  Chapter  XVIII),  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  Portland  cement  designed  for  use  in  sea  water. 

^Professional  Papers  No.  28,  p.  28. 

f  Report  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  on  Steel  Portland  Cement,  1900,  p.  52. 
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HYDRAULIC  LIME 

The  hydraulic  properties  of  a  lime,  —  its  ability  to  harden  under  water, 
—  are  due  to  the  presence  of  clay,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  silica  contained 
in  the  clay.  Hydraulic  lime  is  still  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  as  a  substitute  for  hydraulic  cement.  The  celebrated 
lime-of-Teil  of  France  is  a  hydraulic  lime. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  states*  that  **  theoretically  the  proper  composition 
for  a  hydraulic  limestone  should  be  calcium  carbonate  86.8%,  silica  13.2%. 
The  hydraulic  limestones  in  actual  use,  however,  usually  carry  a  much 
higher  silica  percentage,  reaching  at  times  to  25%,  while  alumina  and  iron 
are  commonly  present  in  quantities  which  may  be  as  high  as  6%.  The 
lime  content  of  the  limestones  commonly  used  varies  from  55%  to  65%." 

Although  the  chemical  composition  of  hydraulic  lime  is  similar  to  Port- 
land cement,  its  specific  gravity  is  much  lower,  lying  between  2.5  and  2.8.t 

In  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime  the  limestone  of  the  required  com- 
position is  burned,  generally  in  continuous  kilns,  and  then  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  slake  the  free  lime  produced  so  as  to  form  a  powder  without 
crushing. 

COMMON  LIME 

The  commercial  lime  of  the  United  States  is  ** quicklime,"  which  is 
chiefly  calcium  oxide  (CaO). 

Lime  is  now  manufactured  by  a  continuous  process.  Limestone  of  a 
rather  soft  texture,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  silica,  iron  and 
alumina,  is  charged  into  the  top  of  a  kiln  which  may  be,  say,  40  ft.  high 
by  10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fuel  is  introduced  into  combustion  chambers 
near  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and  the  finished  product  is  drawn  out  from  time 
to  time  through  another  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  tempera- 
ture of  calcination  may  range  from  1400°  Fahr.  (760°  Cent.)  to,  at  times, 
2,000°  Fahr.  (1,090°  Cent.).  The  product  (see  analysis,  p.  47),  in  ordi- 
nary lime  of  the  best  quality,  is  nearly  pure  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  Upon 
the  addition  of  water  the  lime  slakes,  forming  calcium  hydrate  (CaHjOj), 
and,  with  the  continued  addition  of  water,  increases  in  bulk  to  twice 
to  three  times  the  original  loose  and  dry  volume  of  the  lump  lime 
as  measured  in  the  cask.  In  this  plastic  condition  it  is  termed  by 
plasterers  "putty"  or  "paste." 

The  setting  of  lime  mortar  is  the  result  of  three  distinct  processes 
which,  however,  may  all  go  on  more  or  less  simultaneously.     First,  it 

*  American  Geologist  y  March,  1902,  p.  152. 

fCandlot^s  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  26. 
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dries  out  and  becomes  firm.  Second,  during  this  operation,  the  calcic 
hydrate,  which  is  in  solution  in  the  water  of  which  the  mortar  is  made, 
crystallizes  and  binds  the  mass  together.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  831 
parts  of  water  at  78°  Fahr;  in  759  parts  at  32°  and  in  1136  parts  at  140°. 
Third,  as  the  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  mortar  is  reduced  and  reaches  five 
per  cent.,  carbonic  acid  begins  to  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  mortar  contains  more  than  five  per  cent,  this  absorption  does  not  go 
on.  While  the  mortar  contains  as  much  as  0.7  per  cent,  the  absorption 
continues.  The  resulting  carbonate  probably  unites  with  the  hydrate  of 
lime  to  form  a  sub-carbonate,  which  causes  the  mortar  to  attain  a  harder 
set,  and  this  may  finally  be  converted  to  carbonate.  The  mere  drying 
out  of  mortar,  our  tests  have  shown,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  masonry,  while  the  further  hardening  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary bond.* 

Magnesian  Limes  evolve  less  heat  when  slaking,  expand  less,  and  set 
more  rapidly  than  pure  lime.     A  typical  analysis  is  given  on  page  47. 

Hydrated  Lime  is  a  powdered  slaked  lime  (calcium  hydrate).  It  is 
manufactured  by  treating  finely  ground  common  lump  lime  with  water  of 
a  certain  temperature,  and  then  cooling  and  screening  it  through  a  very 
fine  screen. 

^he  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  for  this  paragraph. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CHEMISTRY  OF  HYDRAULIC  CEMENTS* 

BY  SPENCER  B.  NEWBERRY 

nrrRODUOTioN 

Hydraulic  cements  are  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina,  which  have  the  property,  when  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  of 
hardening  to  a  stone-like  mass.    They  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Portland  cement,  made  by  calcining  at  high  heat  an  artificial  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  or  slag,  in  exactly  correct  proportions,  and 
grinding  the  resulting  clinker  to  powder. 

2.  Natural  cement,  made  by  burning  at  low  heat  limestone  containing 
excess  of  clay  and  usually  much  magnesia,  and  grinding  the  product  to 
powder. 

3.  Hydraulic  lime,  obtained  by  burning  limestone  containing  a  small 
amount  of  clay,  slaking  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  bolting  the  product. 

4.  Puzzolan  or  slag  cement,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  certain  kinds  of 
volcanic  scoria,  or  of  blast  furnace  slag,  and  slaked  lime,  ground  together. 

Each  of  these  classes  of  cement  shows  peculiar  qualities,  and  each  may 
have  advantages  for  certain  purposes.  Puzzolan  cement  is  that  used  by 
the  Romans,  and  many  striking  examples  of  its  durability  are  seen  in 
ancient  structures.  Slag  cement,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  slag  and  slaked 
lime,  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  and  finds  extended 
use  for  mortar  and  in  work  in  which  the  greatest  strength  and  hardness  are 
not  required.  Hydraulic  lime  is  made  chiefly  in  France,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  the  United  States.  Natural  cement  is  manufactured  on  a  very 
large  scale  from  limestones  containing  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  It  is 
usually  quick-setting,  and  the  better  qualities  gain  very  good  strength  at 
long  periods.  Owing  to  its  cheapness  it  is  extensively  used,  chiefly  as 
mortar  for  brickwork  and  masonry.  All  these  earlier  hydraulic  materials, 
however,  have  gradually  given  way  before  the  advance  of  Portland  cement, 
as  this  product  has  been  improved  in  quality  and  manufactured  on  a  con- 
stantly increasing  scale. 

Portland  cement  was  first  made  in  England  in  1827,  and  named  from  the 

*The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Newberry  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  espedaUj  pre- 
pared by  him  for  this  Treatise. 
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resemblance  in  color  of  the  hardened  cement  to  the  building  stone  quarried 
at  the  Island  of  Portland. 

MATERIALS* 

As  above  stated,  hydraulic  lime  and  natural  cements  are  made  by  burning 
natural  limestones  containing  suitable  amounts  of  clay.  Portland  cement, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  made  from  an  artificial  mixture  of  materials,  of  ex- 
actly correct  composition.  Limestones  containing  clay  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  If  a  deposit  of  stone  containing  exactly  the  right  amount  of 
day,  and  of  exactly  uniform  composition,  could  be  found,  Portland  cement 
could  be  made  from  it  simply  by  burning  and  grinding.  For  good  results, 
however,  the  composition  of  the  raw  material  must  be  exacts  and  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  it  must  not  vary  even  by  one  per  cent.  No 
natural  deposit  of  rock  of  exactiy  this  correct  and  unvarying  composition 
is  known  or  likely  ever  to  be  found;  therefore  Portland  cement  is  always 
made  from  an  artificial  mixture,  usually,  if  free  from  organic  matter,  con- 
taining about  75%  carbonate  of  lime  and  25%  clay. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  the  materials  chiefly  used  are 
limestone,  chalk  or  marl,  and  clay.  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
western  New  Jersey  occurs  an  unlimited  deposit  of  cement  rock^  which 
consists  of  a  slate-like  limestone  containing  usually  rather  more  clay  than 
is  required  for  a  correct  mixture.  This  is  largely  used  for  Portland  cement 
manufacture,  and  is  generally  ground  with  a  small  amount  of  purer  lime- 
stone  to  bring  it  to  correct  composition.  At  some  of  the  factories  in  that 
section  a  correct  mixture  is  obtained  by  grinding  together,  in  suitable  pro- 
portions, the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  quarry.  In  the  Central  States, 
pure  limestone,  or  marl  (a  soft  and  finely  divided  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime)  and  clay,  are  tjie  materials  employed.  Whatever  the  materials  used, 
the  first  stage  of  the  process  is  the  preparation  of  an  intimate  and  finely 
ground  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  of  a  certain  definite  compo- 
sition, and  if  this  is  accomplished  the  resulting  cement  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  the  original  materials  may  have  been.  Success  in  Portland 
cement  manufacture  depends,  more  than  upon  all  other  features  of  the 
process,  in  extremely  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  materials.  Most  of  the 
faults  found  in  inferior  Portland  cement  are  due  to  neglect  in  this  regard. 
Either  the  wet  or  dry  process  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  mixture.  The 
material  is  then  dried  and  calcined  at  white  heat,  generally  in  revolving 
cylindrical  kilns,  from  which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  small,  black;  rounded 
fragments  of  clinker.  By  grinding  this  clinker  to  fine  powder  the  finished 
Portland  cement  is  obtained. 

^he  materials  for  cement  and  the  manufacture  of  cement  are  also  treated  in  Chapter  XXVm. 
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Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  beyond  a  small  percentage,  has  generally 
been  considered  objectionable.  But  little  positive  evidence  on  this  point 
is,  however,  available.  A  committee  of  the  German  Portland  Cement 
Manufacturers  Association,  many  years  ago,  reported  that  magnesia  up  to 
8  per  cent,  is  harmless.  Dyckerhoflf,  a  member  of  the  committee,  presented 
a  minority  report  stating  that  he  had  found  more  than  4  per  cent,  injurious. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  another  committee,  in  1896,  but  this  committee 
laid  out  a  program  of  work  which  proved  impracticable  to  complete,  and 
nothing  further  has  been  accomplished.  Van  Blaese,  in  the  Thonindus- 
triezeitungj  1899,  page  213,  published  a  long  series  of  tests  of  cements  con- 
taining variable  proportions  of  magnesia,  which  show  that  cement  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent,  is  faultless,  while  that  containing  15  per  cent,  is  defective. 
The  writer  has  made  a  similar  series  of  experiments  and  has  found  that 
properly  prepared  cement  with  9  per  cent,  magnesia  passes  the  boiling  test 
perfectly,  while  that  with  15  per  cent,  magnesia  shows  expansion  cracks 
after  several  hours  boiling.  Comparative  tests  of  tensile  strength  and 
expansion  of  bars  of  these  cements,  over  long  periods,  are  now  in  progress. 
From  the  evidence  now  available  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  magnesia 
up  to  8  per  cent.,  in  a  properly  prepared  Portland  cement,  is  no  disadvan- 
tage. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  in  quantities  exceeding  about  2  per  cent.,  is  objectionable 
in  the  raw  material,  owing  to  liability  of  reduction  to  sulphide,  causing  the 
cement  to  turn  dark  blue  in  hardening  and  to  give  poor  tests,  esp)ecially 
with  sand.  This  fault  is  more  frequent  with  cement  burned  in  vertical 
kilns  than  in  those  of  the  rotar)'  type,  since  the  former  are  more  liable  to 
imperfect  draft  and  consequent  reducing  action. 

Clay  for  Portland  cement  manufacture  should  be  highly  siliceous  and 
practically  free  from  coarse  sand.  Siliceous  clays,  in  which  the  silica  is 
from  2.5  to  3.0  times  the  sum  of  alumina  and  iron  oxide,  give  mixtures 
which  stand  the  high  heat  of  the  kiln  without  fusing,  produce  a  clinker 
which  is  comparatively  easy  to  grind,  and  yield  slow-setting  cements  which 
show  steady  gain  in  strength  over  long  periods.  More  aluminous  clays 
give  hard,  fusible  clinker  and  quick-setting  cement,  and  are  in  many  re- 
spects troublesome  to  use.  Highly  aluminous  cements  are  believed  to  be 
especially  severely  attacked  by  sea  water. 

Alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  appear  to  exert  very  little  influence,  in  the 
small  amounts  present  in  ordinary  clays,  on  the  character  of  burning  or 
quality  of  the  resulting  cement.  Excess  of  alkalies  is  believed  to  make 
cement  unsound. 
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PROPORTION  OF  INOREDIENTS 

Although  Portland  cement  has  been  manufactured  since  1827,  definite 
rules  for  proportioning  the  ingredients  have  only  lately  been  established, 
and  are  yet  by  no  means  generally  accepted.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
customary  to  adjust  the  ingredients,  as  recommended  by  Michaelis,  so  that 
the  "hydraulic  modulus,"  the  ratio  by  weight  of  lime  to  silica,  alumina 
and  iron  oxide,  shall  be  from  1.8  to  2.2.  It  has,  however,  become  gen- 
erally recognized  by  cement  chemists  that  much  more  lime  combines  with 
silica  than  with  alumina  or  iron  oxide.  The  ** hydraulic  modulus"  is 
therefore  a  variable,  and  must  be  much  higher  in  the  case  of  siliceous 
materials  than  with  those  high  in  alumina  and  iron. 

A  clear  explanation  of  the  composition  of  Portland  cement  clinker  was 
first  given  by  Le  Chatelier  in  1887.  From  microscopic  examination  of 
clinker  and  hardened  cement  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief 
constituent  of  Portland  cement  is  tri-calcium  silicate,  3CaO.Si02,  which 
is  the  active  element  in  the  hardening.  This  tri-silicate  is  produced  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  a  mass  of  a  multiple  silico-aluminate  which 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  silica  and  lime  and  permits  their  combination, 
but  remains  inert  during  the  hardening.  Le  Chatelier  stated  that  the  lime 
and  magnesia  in  Portland  cement  should  not  exceed  a  maximum, 

CaO+MgO 
SiOj+AljOg 
nor  be  less  than  a  minimum, 

CaO+MgO 


<3  (I) 


^>  3  (2) 

SiO^-Al^Og-Fe^Oa 

These  formulas  represent  chemical  equivalents  and  not  weights. 

The  best  brands  of  modern  Portland  cement  approach  pretty  closely  to 
the  above  maximum  formula,  while  one  corresponding  to  the  minimum 
formula  would  be  so  greatly  over-clayed  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  hardening  of  cement,  according  to  Le  Chatelier,  consists  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  tri-silicate  by  water,  with  the  formation  of  crystalline 
calcium  hydrate  and  hydrated  mono-silicate. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  researches  the  constitution  of  clinker 
and  hardened  cement  have  been  investigated  by  nimierous  experimenters, 
and  a  great  number  of  new  theories  have  been  propounded.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  any  of  Le  Chatelier's  important  statements  have  been 
disproved,  nor  that  any  material  advance  has  been  made  upon  the  theory 
which  he  proposed.    At  the  present  time  Portland  cement  clinker  is  re- 
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garded  by  nearly  all  cement  chemists  as  a  crystalline  mass  of  tri-caldum 
silicate,  imbedded  in  a  non-crystalline  magma  consisting  of  a  fusible  com- 
pound of  silica  and  lime  with  practically  all  the  alumina  and  iron  oxide. 

Le  Chatelier's  formulas  are  inconvenient  in  form  and  incomprehensible 
except  to  those  familiar  with  chemical  formulas.  The  writer  published  in 
1897  (Journal  of  the  Society  0}  Chemical  Industry^  Nov.  30,  1897)  a  paper 
on  the  constitution  of  hydraulic  cements,  containing  an  account  of  a  series 
of  e.xperiments  based  on  the  work  of  Le  Chatelier.  It  was  found  that  the 
maximum  of  lime  which  could  be  brought  into  combination  to  produce  a 
sound  cement  is  three  molecules  for  each  molecule  of  silica  present,  and 
two  molecules  for  each  molecule  of  alumina.  The  composition  of  cement 
containing  the  maximum  of  lime  would  therefore  be  expressed  bj  the  for- 
mula 

X(3CaO.SiO,J  -^  Y(2CaO.Al,OJ  (3) 

It  is  understood  that  this  formula  is  merely  empirical,  representing  the 
rdadve  proportions  present,  since  the  aluminate  remains  for  the  most  part 
in  the  magma  in  combination  with  part  of  the  silica  and  with  other  sub- 
stances. 

Substituting  weights  for  equivalents,  the  above  formula  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 

Lime  =  sihca  X  2.S  -f  alumina  X  i-i. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  formula  represents  the  fpcaxtinfiiii  c^ 
lime  which  a  Portland  cement,  burned  in  the  usual  manner,  mav  contain 
without  showing  imsoundness.  This  maximum  can  be  reached  only  by 
ejrtremely  fine  gnnding  of  the  raw  material.  This  formula,  also,  by  no 
means  represents  the  composition  of  finished  cement,  since  the  ash  <^  the 
fuel  lowers  the  lime  and  raises  the  silica  and  alimiina,  above  that  calcu- 
lated from  the  raw  matoial,  by  at  least  2  per  cent. 

In  the  bb(»atory,  using  gas  as  fuel,  it  wiU  be  found  practkafafe  to  prepare 
sound  cements  corresponding  to  the  above  formula.  In  actual  manufac- 
ture it  is  safer  to  reduce  the  lime  slightly,  to  counterbalance  possible  defec- 
tive grinding  of  raw. material  or  una\*oidable  variations  in  composition. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  raw  material  at  factories  where  the  best  Portland 
cements  are  made  rarely  falls  below  the  composition. 

Lime  =  silica  X  2.7  -f  alumina  X  lux  (4) 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  practical  formula  for  commercial  use. 
With  fine  grinding  of  the  raw  material  it  wiQ  invariably  yield  soimd  ccments» 
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while  the  use  of  a  lower  proportion  of  lime  will  be  likely  lo  produce  quick- 
setting  cement,  low  in  tensile  strength.  As  already  explained,  commercial 
cements  are  considerably  lower  in  lime,  owing  to  change  in  composition 
produced  by  the  fuel- ash. 

The  writer's  experiments  have  shown  that  magnesia  forms  with  clay  no 
products  having  hydrauhc  properties.  It  should  therefore  be  disregarded 
in  calculating  cement  mixtures,  the  composition  of  which  should  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  silica,  alumina  and  lime  only,  without  regard  to 
the  tnagnesia  present.  Iron  o.xide,  also,  in  the  quantities  usually  met  with 
in  ordinary  clays,  plays  an  insignificant  part  so  far  as  the  proportions  of 
the  constituents  are  concerned,  and  may  be  disregarded  in  the  calculation. 

As  a  practical  example  of  the  use  of  the  above  formula,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  wi^  to  make  cement  from  limestone  and  clay  of  the  following 
composition: 


UmBt™ 

Ch>y 

0.7 

0.3 

■■9 

6S4 

7-9 

.00.0 

,00.0 

The  alica  and  alumina  in  the  limestone  will  require 

3.2  X  2.7  +  i-o  =  9-6%  lime,  leaving  52.6  —  9.6  =  43-0%  lime  avail- 
able for  combination  with  clay. 

The  silica  and  alumina  in  ico  parts  day  will  require 

65.4  X  2-7  +  16.5  X  i-o  =  193.1  parts  hme.    Subtracting  the  lime  con- 
tained in  the  day  we  have 

193. 1  —  2.2  =  ipo.9  parts  lime  required  for  ico  parts  clay. 
As  the  100  parts  stone  contain  43  parts  available  lime,  that  amount  of 
sbme  will  require 

43  X  100 


190.9 


=  22.5  parts  clay. 
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The  composition  of  the  charge  and  of  the  resulting  cement  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows: 


Lime 

Magnesia  . 

Silica 

Alumina  . . 
Iron  Oxide 
Loss,  etc.  . 


lOO 
STONE 

22.5 
CLAY 

122.5 

MIX 

78 -sa 

CEMENT 

52.60 

0.50 

53-IO 

53-IO 

0.70 

43 

I-I3 

I-I3 

3.20 

14.71 

17.91 

17.91 

1. 00 

3-71 

4.71 

4.71 

0.30 

1-37 

1.67 

1.67 

42.20 

.  1.78 

43-98 

•    •    •    • 

100.00 

22.50 

122.50 

78.52 

100 

CEMENT 


67.63 
144 

22.81 
6.00 
2.12 

•    •    ■    • 

100.00 


As  stated  above,  the  ash  of  the  fuel  will  change  the  composition  of  the 
resulting  cement  materially;  analysis  of  the  product,  burned  with  coal,  will 
probably  show  about  65  per  cent,  lime  and  perhaps  24  per  cent,  silica. 
This  fuel-ash  is,  however,  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the  product, 
but  attaches  itself  chiefly  to  the  surfaces  of  the  clinker.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
found  practicable  to  materially  raise  the  proportion  of  lime  to  counter- 
balance the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  ash. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  calculated  analysis  of  raw  mixture  and 
cement  the 

Lime — alumina 
silica 

The  writer  proposes  to  call  this  figure  the  lime  factor  of  the  mixture. 
Adoption  of  this  factor  will  give  cements  of  practically  maximum  quality 
with  any  materials,  whether  siliceous  or  aluminous,  provided  the  mix  is 
finely  ground  and  properly  burned.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  ash  of 
the  fuel,  as  above  explained,  the  factor  of  finished  cements  will  be  found 
about  0.2  lower  than  that  of  the  raw  material.  The  best  commercial  ce- 
ments generally  show  a  factor  of  2.5  to  2.6,  though  made  from  mixtures 
with  a  factor  of  2.7  to  2.8. 

The  following  analyses,  taken  from  a  paf)er  by  the  writer  in  Cement  and 
Engineering  News,  November,  1901,  show  the  influence  of  the  fuel-ash  on 
the  composition  of  the  clinker.    The  samples  of  clinker  were  taken  one 
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hour  later  than  those  of  raw  material,  since  the  passage  through  the  kiln 
required  about  one  hour. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  AUentirwn,  Pa. 


M. 

from  rail 

Oiokn 

14-33 
35-14 

22.18 
6.6S 
2.16 

66.08 
1.S0 

22.96 

»-S4 
63-93 
3-94 

cao^;::::;;:::::::::: 

Factor  CaO  -AhO, 

99-75 

3.68 

99.17 
1.49 

SiOi 

Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Syra. 


Mil 

Clinktr, 
caJculaled 

S? 

sio- 

13-50 
3-43 

1.27 
40.76 

S-6o 
2.07 
66.49 
3.82 

»»-33 
5-53 

64.40 

F„r,nr  CaO-Al^, 

100.53 

2.;6 

99-15 

»-63 

SiOi 

Comparison  of  the  above  analyses  of  mix  and  clinker  shows  how  greatly 
the  ash  of  the  fuel  affects  the  compo!ution.  In  commercial  cement  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  lime  is  caused  by  the  addition  of 
gypsum  and  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  analy^s  of  finished  cement  gives  but 
little  indication  of  the  true  proportion  of  ingredients  or  of  the  quality  of  the 
product. 
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EFFECT  OF  COMPOSITION  ON  QUALITY 

Too  high  proportion  of  lime  (lime  factor  of  mix  above  2.8)  will  give  a 
slow-setting  cement  which  will  fail  in  the  boiling  test.  If  the  excess  of  lime 
is  great,  pats  of  cement  kept  in  cold  water  will  show  radial  expansion 
cracks  at  the  edges  after  a  certain  time,  perhaps  even  within  a  few  days. 
The  same  defects  result  from  imperfect  grinding  of  the  raw  material^  and 
are  far  more  often  due  to  this  cause  than  to  excess  of  lime.  Cement  which 
is  unsound  and  shows  expansion  from  either  cause  may  be  improved  and 
perhaps  made  sound  by  storage  or  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  not,  however, 
safe  to  rely  greatly  on  this  remedy.  Lack  of  soundness  is  in  all  cases  due 
to  faulty  manufacture,  since  well-burned  cement  made  from  suitably  pre- 
pared raw  material  will  invariably  pass  all  soundness  tests  when  fresh  from 
the  grinding  mills.  Consumers  are  advised  to  accept  no  cement  which 
fails  to  pass  a  reasonable  boiling  test,  as  they  will  thus  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
safe  side,  and  will  influence  careless  manufacturers  to  improve  their  pro- 
cess. 

Too  low  proportion  of  lime,  giving  an  over-clayed  mixture,  produces  a 
fusible  clinker,  liable  to  overbuming.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
aluminous  materials.  If  hard-burned,  such  mixtures  give  a  fused  clinker 
liable  to  fall  to  dust  on  cooling,  hard  to  grind,  and  yielding  slow-setting 
cement  of  poor  hardening  properties.  If  light-burned,  an  over-clayed  mix- 
ture yields  soft  brownish  clinker,  grinding  to  a  brownish,  quick-setting 
cement  of  inferior  strength. 

Overbuming  rarely  occurs  except  with  over-clayed  mixtures  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fluxing  action  of  the  fuel-ash  or  the  brick  lining  of  the  kila 
Properly  proportioned  mixtures  stand  a  very  high  heat  without  injury. 

TJnderbnming,  as  stated  above,  in  the  case  of  an  over-clayed  mixture, 
yields  quick-setting  and  weak  cement.  Normal  mixtures,  when  under- 
burned,  usually  give  cement  which  fails  in  soundness  tests.  Light  burning 
is  generally  indicated  by  heating  of  the  cement  on  mixing  with  water. 
This  behavior  generally  accompanies  quick  setting,  and  may  be  so  marked 
as  to  be  quite  apparent  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  Some  cements,  though 
slow-setting  when  first  made,  become  very  quick-setting  on  storage.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  this  change  has  taken  place  within  a  few  days. 
After  longer  periods  the  original  slow-setting  quality  may  return.  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  determined;  it  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  troubles  of  this  class,  including  quick  setting  and  heating  with 
water,  are  especially  characteristic  of  cements  made  from  alimiinous  ma- 
terials. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

STANDARD  CEMENT  TESTS 

The  tests  which  are  regarded  as  most  suitable  for  the  selection  and  ac- 
ceptance of  cement  for  important  concrete  construction  are  as  follows: 

Chemical  analysis. 

Specific  gravity. 

Fineness. 

Activity,  or  time  of  setting. 

Tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  and  sand  mortars. 

Soundness  or  constancy  of  volume. 
The  French  Commission*  in  1893,  in  addition  to  these  tests,  gave 
standard  rules  for  testing  weight,  homogeneity  (with  the  microscope), 
compressive  strength,  bending  strength,  yield  of  paste  and  mortar  (rende- 
menl),  porosity,  permeability,  decomposition,  and  adhesion,  one  or  more 
of  which  tests  may  be  desirable  under  certain  conditions.  As  these  are 
usually  of  minor  importance,  however,  special  mention  of  them  is  reserved 
for  the  following  chapter. 

In  unimportant  construction  it  is  often  safe  to  use  a  first-class  American 
Portland  cement  without  testing,  and  in  other  cases  the  test  for  soundness 
is  the  only  one  which  need  be  actually  made.  Under  almost  all  circum- 
stances, however,  when  purchasing  cement,  full  specifications  (see  Chapter 
III,  p.  28)  are  advisable,  so  that  if  the  cement  does  not  work  satisfactorily 
it  may  be  more  carefully  examined  and  unused  portions  rejected. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented,  in  addition  to  the  description  of  the  methods 
of  making  cement  tests,  complete  lists  of  apparatus  for  a  large  and  a  small 
laboratory  (p.  80),  formulas  and  tables  for  determining  the  quantity  of 
water  in  cement  mortars  (p.  85),  comparisons  of  American  and  European 
practice  in  cement  testing,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  unsoundness  and 
the  results  of  soundness  tests  (p.  loi),  curves  showing  the  growth  in  strength 
of  typical  cements  and  cement  mortars  (p.  99),  and  other  information  with 
reference  to  the  qualities  and  testing  of  Portland  cement. 

8TAHDABD  METHODS  OF  CEMENT  TESTXHO 
The  following  recommendations  for  testing  are  reprinted,  with  comments 
by  the  authors,  from  the  preliminary  or  Progress  Report  of  Special  Com- 
•Canmudoo  dn  IStthoia  iTZuii  d»  Mufriiui  de  Cooitructkia,  iSm,  V<>1.  i,  p.  115. 
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mittee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,*  as  presented  in  1903  and  amended  in  1904.  The  methods 
are  designed  particularly  for  the  testing  of  Portland  cement,  but  are  appli- 
cable to  Natural  (and  also  to  Puzzolan),  with  the  exception  of  paragraphs 

5»  6,  70  (2),  73  and  76. 

The  standards  which  should  be  attained  by  first-class  Portland  and 
Natural  cements  are  presented  in  the  Standard  Specifications  in 
Chapter  III,  page  28. 

Sampling,  i.  Selection  oj  Sample.  —  The  selection  of  the  sample  for 
testing  is  a  detail  that  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  engineer;  the 
number  and  the  quantity  to  be  taken  from  each  package  will  depend  largely 
on  the  importance  of  the  work,  the  number  of  tests  to  be  made  and  the 
facilities  for  making  them. 

2.  The  sample  shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the  contents  of  the  package;  it 
is  recommended  that,  where  conditions  permit,  one  barrel  in  every  ten  be 
sampled. 

3.  All  samples  should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  having  twenty  meshes 
per  linear  inch,  in  order  to  break  up  lumps  and  remove  foreign  material; 
this  is  also  a  very  effective  method  for  mixing  them  together  in  order  to 
obtain  an  average.  For  determining  the  characteristics  of  a  shipment  of 
cement,  the  individual  samples  may  be  mixed  and  the  average  tested;  where 
time  will  permit,  however,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  tested  separately. 

4.  Method  of  Sampling.  —  Cement  in  barrels  should  be  ^mpied  through 
a  hole  made  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  staves,  midway  between 
the  heads,  or  in  the  head,  by  means  of  an  auger  or  a  sampling  iron 
similar  to  that  used  by  sugar  inspectors.  If  in  bags,  it  should  be 
taken  from  surface  to  center. 


A  sampling  iron  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8. 
With  the  usual  packing  of  Portland  cement,  four  bags  to  the 
barrel,  one  bag  in  forty  is  equivalent  to  one  barrel  in  ten. 
There  is  no  necessity  because  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  packages 
Fig.  8.  ^^^  testing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  to':al  weight. 
Sampling  The  practice  of  mixing  samples  taken  from  a  number  of 
packages  is  by  many  authorities  not  considered  advisable  except 
{See p.  64)  for  the  purpose,  suggested  above,  "of  determining  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  shipment."  A  mixture  of  samples  will  not  reveal 
irregularities  in  quality. 

Ohexnical  Analysis.     5.  Significance.  —  Chemical  analysis  may  render 
valuable  service  in  the  detection  of  adulteration  of  cement  with  considerable 

^Proceedings,  January,  190^. 
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amounts  of  inert  material,  such  as  slag  or  ground  limestone.  It  is  of  use, 
also,  in  determining  whether  certain  constituents,  believed  to  be  harmful 
when  in  excess  of  a  certain  percentage,  as  magnesia  and  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride, are  present  in  inadmissible  proportions. 

6.  The  determination  of  the  principal  constituents  of  cement  —  silica, 
alumina,  iron  oxide  and  lime  —  is  not  conclusive  as  an  indication  of  quality. 
Faulty  character  of  cement  results  more  frequently  from  imperfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  raw  material  or  defective  burning  than  from  incorrect  proportions 
of  the  constituents.  Cement  made  from  very  finely  ground  material,  and 
thoroughly  burned,  may  contain  much  more  lime  than  ihe  amount  usually 
present  and  still  be  perfectly  sound.  On  the  other  hand  cements  low  in 
lime  may,  on  account  of  careless  preparation  of  the  raw  material,  be  of 
dangerous  character.  Further,  the  ash  of  the  fuel  used  in  burning  may  so 
greatly  modify  the  composition  of  the  product  as  largely  to  destroy  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  results  of  analysis. 

7.  Method.  —  As  a  method  to  be  followed  for  the  analysis  of  cement,  that 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Uniformity  in  the  Analysis  of  Materials  for 
the  Portland  Cement  Industry,  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  for 
Chemical  Industry,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  January 
15,  1902,  is  recommended.* 

An  exceedingly  simple  test  for  determining  adulteration  with  raw  or 
partially  burned  rock,  is  the  treatment  of  the  cement  with  muriatic  acid 
as  described  in  the  purity  test  on  page  4.  It  does  not  furnish  the 
fwrcentage  of  foreign  ingredients,  but  the  black  precipitation  of  the 
adulterant  darkens  the  color  of  the  yellow  jelly  to  a  degree  depending 
upon  the  quantity  of  adulteration. 

Specific  Qravity.  8.  Significance.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is 
lowered  by  underburning,  adulteration  and  hydration,  but  the  adulteration 
must  be  in  considerable  quantity  to  affect  the  results  appreciably. 

9.  Inasmuch  as  the  differences  in  specific  gravity  are  usually  very  small, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  In  making  the  determination. 

10.  When  properly  made,  this  test  affords  a  quick  check  for  underburn- 
ing or  adulteration. 

11.  Apparatus  and  Method.  — The  determination  of  specific  gravity  is 
most  conveniently  made  with  Le  Chatelier's  apparatus.  This  consists  of  a 
flask  (D),  Fig.  9,  of  no  cu.  cm.  (7.32  cu.  in.)  capacity,  the  neck  of  which 
is  about  20  cm.  (7.87  in.)  long;  in  the  middle  of  this  neck  is  a  bulb  (C), 
above  and  below  which  are  two  marks  (F)  and  (£);  the  volume  between 
these  marks  is  aocu.  cm.  (1.22  cu.  in.).  The  neck  has  a  diameter  of  about 
9  mm.  (o.,v^  in.),  and  is  graduated  into  tenths  of  cubic  centimeters  above 
the  mark  (F). 

la.  Benkine  (62"  BaumS  naphtha),  or  kerosene  free  from  water,  should 
be  used  in  making  the  determination. 

•Frioled  ID  Appeadii  I  of  thii  Tieiliie. 
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13.  The  specific  gravity  can  be  determined  in  two  ways: 
(i)  The  flask  is  filled  with  either  of  these  liquids  to  the  lower  mark  (E), 
and  64  grams {2.25  oz.)  of  powder,previouslydriedat  100°  Cent.  (aiz^Fahr.) 
and  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  is  gradually  introduced  through 
the  funnel  (B)  [the  stem  of  which  extends  into  the  flask  to  the  top  of  the 
bulb  (C)|,  until  the  upper  mark  (f)  is  reached.     The  difference  in  weight 


■I^  Chatflier's  Specific  Gravity  Apparatus.     (See  p.  65.) 


between  the  cement  remaining  and   the  original  quantity  (64  g.)  is  the 
weight  which  has  displaced  20  cu.  cm.  ' 

14.  (a)  The  whole  quantity  of  the  powder  is  introduced,  and  the  level 
of  the  liquid  rises  to  some  division  nf  the  graduated  neck.  This  reading 
fdus  ao  cu.  cm,  is  the  volume  displaced  by  64  grams  of  the  powder. 

15.  The  specific  gravity  is  then  obtained  from  the  formula: 


Specific  Gravity  -- 


.  Weight  of  Cement 
Displaced  Volume 


(.4  .  i::  crac-  iz  z-di;  viTL-j-Cs  =  -.r<f  'iz:.j<^^: ^~:  .v  :-v,-  :i,  „.,        W 
&i^ii=fensi   ^■--i:  i.  i^si -a^. -aitr.:-:-  -;..-->   ..:  ..v.  >\  vo-  \V7 

Tee  :e3£1  r^iKiac  cn-ri^ks  :c  direner.;  .riasses  vif  ,-<t:kt.:  *if  ,c-N-<-r;  ,\n 
paee  Si. 

Le  Chsieijer";  ^z'zh^^t^.  •■-j.^^fi.-fi  ^':x-ve  js  ttms;  ■.vr.xvnkr.t,  «as  alsi^ 
recommeadai  l-v  Mr.  E.  Cinijo:  ificr  expf^^mor.-.s  i.v  ihc  Kiviiih  v'.ni 
miifion,*  in  which  he  Kcpioi-ed  fee  i~orr.;\iriSiir:  ;hc  M.i:-.:;,  Kcuc.  S»hu 
tnaon.  and  Caadl^*.,  as  well  as  Oie  Le  Chaielier  .i^^jvir.i:-^:;, 

Mr.  Daniel  D.  JicLwr-r."''  hi?  r-.i^re  neocnilv  iic\i>ev^  ■);'.  3;>iv.r,Atns 
with  which  temperarcre  corrections  can  he  m.iiie  more  re.uiily  liian  wiih 
the  older  npes. 

nnaness.  19.  Signipfjnie.  —  Ii  is  generally  aiivntol  thai  ihe  nvii>«'r 
panicles  in  cement  are  praciicallv  inert,  :ind  it  i>  iinlv  the  e\tivuu'l\  tine 
powder  that  possesses  adhesive  or  cemeniinij  qu.iliiios.  The  nu>n"  linclv 
cement  is  pulverized,  all  other  conditions  Ix-ini;  the  :i;iino,  the  more  xtiiil  it 
will  carr>'  and  produce  3  monar  of  a  iiiven  strcniith, 

30.  The  degree  of  final  puherization  which  the  ix'mont  nwives  al  the 
place  of  manufacture  is  ascertained  hy  moasurin);  the  residue  ret;uiM>t  on 
certain  sieves.  Those  known  as  the  No.  100  and  No.  Joosie\es  ;>iX'  rciotn 
mended  for  this  purpose. 

zr.  Apparatus.  —  The  sieves  should  he  cinubr,  alioul  io  cm.  {"j.A-;  in.) 
in  diameter, 6  cm.  (2.36  in.)  high,  and  providetl  with  a  jmn,  s  cm.  (i.ij;  in.) 
deep,  and  a  cover. 

aa.  The  wire  cloth  should  be  woven  (not  twilled)  from  lirass  wire  haviiiK 
the  following  diameters: 

No.  100,  0.0045  '"■  >  ^"^^  ^°°i  0.0034  in. 

33.  This  cloth  should  be  mounted  on  the  frames  wiilioiii  ilistorlinn;  (he 
mesh  should  be  regular  in  spacing  and  l>c  within  tht;  foJIowiiiK  limits: 
No.  100,  96  to  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 
No.  200,  188  to  aoo    "      "  "        " 

24.  Fifty  grams  {1.76  oz,)  or  100  g.  (3.5a  07,.)  should  Ih-  uniiI  for  the  1r»r, 
and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Cent.  (aia°  Kiihr.)  prior  lo  NieviiiK. 

«Commiaka  da  Mfthodo  d'EHii  do  MiUriiui  dc  Conilrucliuii,  1R95,  Vc4.  IV,  p.  if. 

fStt  Empnariiit  RtnrJ,  Julj  i«,  1904,  p.  81. 
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25.  Method.  —  The  Committee,  after  careful  investigation,  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  mechanical  sieving  is  not  as  practicable  or  efficient  as 
hand  work,  and,  therefore,  recommends  the  following  method: 

26.  The  thoroughly  dried  and  coarsely  screened  sample  is  weighed  and 
placed  on  the  No.  200  sieve,  which,  with  pan  and  cover  attached,  is  held  in 
one  hand  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  moved  forward  and  backward, 
at  the  same  time  striking  the  side  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand, 
at  the  rate  of  about  200  strokes  per  minute.  The  operation  is  continued 
until  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  1%  passes  through  after  one  minute  of 
continuous  sieving.  The  residue  is  weighed,  then  placed  on  the  No.  100 
sieve  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  work  may  be  expedited  by  placing 
in  the  sieve  a  small  quantity  of  large  shot.  The  results  should  be  reported 
to  the  nearest  tenth  of  i  per  cent. 

Laboratory  scales  for  weighing  the  samples  and  the  residue  are  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  10. 


Fig.  10.  — Delicate  Laboratory  Scales.     {See  p.  68.) 

A  table  is  given  on  page  84  for  comparing  American  and  European 
sieves,  and  the  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  is  discussed 
on  page  82. 

It  is  impracticable  to  sift  cement  through  a  sieve  finer  than  200  meshes 
per  linear  inch.  The  particles  which  will  just  pass  a  No.  200  sieve  are 
about  o.io  millimeter  (0.0004  in.)  in  diameter.*  For  still  further  sepa- 
rating the  cement,  some  method  based  on  the  principle  of  suspension  in 
liquid  is  employed  as  described  on  page  85. 

Normal  Consistency.  27.  Significance.  —  The  use  of  a  proper  percent- 
age of  water  in  making  the  pastesf  from  which  pats,  tests  of  setting  and 
briquettes  are  made,  is  exceedingly  important,  and  afifects  vitally  the  results 
obtained. 

28.  The  determination  consists  in  measuring  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  cement  to  a  given  state  of  plasticity,  or  to  what  is 
usually  designated  the  normal  consistency. 

29.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  making  this  determination, 
none  of  which  has  been  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Committee 
recommends  the  following: 

*Allen  Hazen  in  Report  Massachusetts  State  Boai^  of  Health,  1892. 

-{-The  term  "  paste  *^  is  used  in  this  report  to  designate  a  mixture  of  cement  and  water,  and 
the  word  **  mortar  *"*  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  water. 
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30.  Method,  Vicat  Needle  Apparatus.  —  This  consists  of  a  frame  (K), 
Fig.  II,  bearing  a  movable  rod  (L),  with  the  cap  (A)  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  the  cylinder  (B),  i  cm.  (0.39  in.)  in  diameter,  the  cap,  rod  and  cylinder 
weighing  300  grams  (10.58  oz.).  The  rod,  which  can  be  held  in  any  desired 
position  by  a  screw  (F),  carries  an  indicator,  which  moves  over  a  scale 
(graduated  to  centimeters)  attached  to  the  frame  (K).  The  paste  is  held 
by  a  conical,  hard-rubber  ring  (/),  7  cm.  (2.76  in.)  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  high,  resting  on  a  glass  plate  (/),  about  10  cm.  (3.94  in.) 
square. 

31.  In  making  the  determination  the  same  quantity  of  cement  as  will  be 
subsequently  used  for  each  batch  in  making  the  briquettes  (but  not  less 
than  500  grams)  (17.64  oz.)  are  kneaded  into  a  paste,  as  described  in  Para- 
graph 58,  and  quickly  formed  into  a  ball  with  the  hands,  completing  the 
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Fig.  II.— Vicat  Needle.     (See  p.  69.) 


operation  by  tossing  it  six  times  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  maintained 
6  in.  apart;  the  ball  is  then  pressed  into  the  rubber  ring,  through  the  larger 
opening,  smoothed  ofif,  and  placed  (on  its  large  end)  on  a  glass  plate  and 
,  the  smaller  end  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel ;  the  paste,  confined  in  the  ring, 
resting  on  the  plate,  is  placed  under  the  rod  bearing  the  cylinder,  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  and  quickly  released. 

32.  The  paste  is  of  normal  consistency  when  the  cylinder  penetrates  to  a 
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point  in  the  mass  lo  mm.  (0.39  in.)  below  the  top  of  the  ring.     Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  fill  the  ring  exactly  to  the  top. 

^^.  The  trial  pastes  are  made  with  varying  percentages  of  water  until 
the  correct  consistency  is  obtained. 

34.  The  Committee  has  recommended,  as  normal,  a  paste,  the  consist- 
ency of  which  is  rather  wet,  because  it  believes  that  variations  in  the  amount 
of  compression  to  which  the  briquette  is  subjected  in  molding  are  likely 
to  be  less  with  such  a  paste. 

35.  Having  determined  in  this  manner  the  proper  percentage  of  water 
required  to  produce  a  paste  of  normal  consistency,  the  proper  percentage 
required  for  the  mortars  is  obtained  from  an  empirical  formula. 

36.  The  Committee  hopes  to  devise  such  a  formula.  The  subject  proves 
to  be  a  very  difficult  one,  and,  although  the  Committee  has  given  it  much 
study,  it  is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  definite  recommendation. 

Formulas  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  for  determining  the  percentage  of  water  for 
sand  mortars,  and  an  approximate  table,  are  presented  on  pages  86  and  88. 

The  Boulogne  Method  for  determining  the  proper  consistency  of  neat 
paste  was  formerly  in  general  use  in  France,  and  is  still  the  best  guide  for 
determining  the  correct  consistency  of  paste  when  the  Vicat  apparatus  is 
not  available.  The  Vicat  needle,  however,  should  be  included  in  every 
well  equipped  cement  laboratory,  experiments  by  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre 
and  R.  Feret  for  the  French  Commission*  showing  that  it  gives  much  more 
uniform  results  than  the  Boulogne  method. 

The  Boulogne  method  requires  that  the  paste  shall  be  firm  but  weU 
bonded,  shining  and  plastic,  and  shall  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  consistency  shall  not  change  if  it  is  worked  3  minutes  longer 
than  the  original  5  minutes. f 

2.  If  dropped  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  from  a  trowel,  it  should  leave 
the  trowel  clean,  and  fall  without  losing  its  shape  or  cracking. 

3.  Light  pressure  in  the  hand  should  bring  water  to  the  surface,  and 
the  paste  should  not  stick  to  the  hand.  If  a  ball  thus  formed  falls  from 
a  height  of  about  50  centimeters  (20  in.)  it  should  retain  its  rounded  form 
without  showing  cracks. 

4.  The  proportion  of  water  should  be  such  that  more  or  less  will  produce 
opposite  effects  from  those  just  described  for  the  proper  consistency. 

Time  of  Setting.  37.  Significance.  —  The  object  of  this  test  is  to  de- 
termine the  time  which  elapses  from  the  moment  water  is  added  until  the 
paste  ceases  to  be  fluid  and  plastic  (called  the  "initial  set"),  and  also  the 
time  required  for  it  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  (called  the 

^Commission  dcs  M^thodes  d^ssai  dcs  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  ^^^*  ^>  P*  49* 
IThe  original  wcvldng  for  the  U.  S.  Standard  tests  is  i }  minutes  (see  paragraph  58). 
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"final"  or  "hard  set").  The  former  of  these  is  the  more  important,  since, 
with  the  commencement  of  setting,  the  process  of  crystallization  or  harden- 
ing is  said  to  begin.  As  a  disturbance  of  this  process  may  produce  a  loss 
of  strength,  it  is  desirable  to  complete  the  operation  of  mixing  and  molding 
or  incorporating  the  mortar  into  the  work  before  the  cement  hegins  to  set. 

38.  It  is  usual  to  measure  arbitrarily  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  set- 
ting by  the  penetration  of  weighted  wires  of  given  diameler.s. 

39.  Method.  —  For  this  purpose  the  Vicat  Needle,  which  has  already 
been  described  in  Paragraph  30,  should  be  used. 

40.  In  making  the  test,  a  paste  of  normal  consistency  is  molded  and 
placed  under  the  rod  (i).  Fig.  11,  as  described  in  Paragraph  31;  this  rod, 
bearing  the  cap  {D)  at  one  end  and  the  needle  (77),  i  mm.  (0.039  in.)  in 
diameter,  at  the  olher,  weighing  300  g.  (10.58  oz.).  The  needle  is  then 
carefully  brought  in  contact  wiih  the  surface  of  the  paste  and  quickly  re- 
leased. 

41.  The  setting  is  said  to  have  commenced  when  the  needle  ceases  to 
pass  a  point  5  mm.  (0.20  in.)  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  plate,  and 
is  said  to  have  terminated  the  moment  the  needle  docs  not  sink  visibly  into 
the  mass. 

42.  The  test  pieces  should  be  stored  in  moist  air  during  the  test;  this  is 
accomplished  by  placing  them  on  a  rack  over  water  con t a inetl  in  a  pan,  and 
covered  with  a  damp  clolh,  the  cloth  to  be  kept  away  from  them  by  means 
of  a  wire  screen;  or  they  may  be  stored  in  a  moist  box  or  closet. 

43.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  needle  clean,  as  the  colleciion  of 
cement  on  the  sides  o£  the  needle  retards  the  penetration,  while  cement  on 
the  point  reduces  the  area  and  tends  to  increase  the  penetration. 

44.  The  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  is  only  approximate,  being 
materially  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  mixing  water,  the  temperature 
and  humidity  of  the  air  during  the  test,  the  percentage  of  water  used,  and 
the  amount  of  molding  the  paste  receives. 

For  practical  purposes  in  ordinary  construction  where  laboratory  ap- 
paratus is  unavailable,  the  setting  qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar  may 
often  be  examined  by  making  up  pats  from  a  number  of  the  packages  and 
trying  their  hardening  by  pressure  of  the  thumb.  Where  the  thumb  fails 
to  indent  the  surface  the  paste  or  mortar  may  be  considered  to  have  reached 
its  final  set. 

The  Gillmore  needles,  described  on  page  89  and  there  compared  with 
the  Vicat  apparatus,  were  formerly  the  U.  S.  standard. 

Standard  Suid.  45.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  grave  objections  to 
the  standard  quartz  now  generally  used,  especially  on  account  of  its  high 
percentage  of  voids,  the  difficulty  of  compacting  in  the  molds,  and  its  lack 
of  uniformity;  it  has  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  various  natural 
sands  which  appeared  to  be  available  and  suitable  for  use. 

46.  For  the  present,  the  Committee  recommends  the  natural  sand  from 
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Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch  and 
retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch ;  the  wires  to  have 
diameters  of  0.0165  and  0.0112  in.,  respectively,  i,  e.,  half  the  width  of  the 
opening  in  each  case.  Sand  having  passed  the  No.  20  sieve  shall  be  con- 
sidered standard  when  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  passes  a  No.  30  sieve 
after  one  minute  continuous  sifting  of  a  500-gram  sample. 

47,  The  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has 
agreed  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  this  sand,  and  to  furnish  it  at  a 
price  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  preparation. 

Photographs  of 
the  grains  of 
Ottawa  and  o  f 
crushed  quartz 
sand  are  shown  on 

page  175- 

European  is 
compared  with 
U.  S.  standard 
sand  on  page  90. 

Form  of  Bri- 
quette.  48. 
While  the  form  of 
the  briquette 
recommended  by 
a  former  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society 
is  not  wholly  sat- 
isfactory,  this 
Conunittee  is  not 
prepared  to  sug- 
gest any  change, 
other  than  round- 
ing off  the  comers 
by  curves  of  ^-in. 
radius,  Fig.  12. 

The  German 
standard  bri- 
quette is  sketched 
on  page  92. 

Molds.  49.  The  molds  should  be  made  of  brass,  bronze,  or  some 
equally  non-corrodible  material,  having  sufficient  metal  in  the  sides  to  pre- 
vent spreading  during  molding. 

50.  Gang  molds,  which  permit  molding  a  number  of  briquettes  at  one 
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Fig.  12. — Details  for  Briquette.     (See  p.  72.) 
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lime,  are  preferred  by  many  to  single  molds;  since  the  greater  quantity  of 
mortar  that  can  be  mixed  tends  to  produce  greater  uniformity  in  the  re- 
sults.   The  type  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  recommended. 

51.  The  molds  should  be  wiped  with  an  oily  cloth  before  using. 


Fig.   13. — Details  for  Gang  Mold.     {See  p.  73.) 

lAudng.  52.  All  proportions  should  be  stated  by  weight;  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  used  should  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  dry  material. 

53.  The  metric  system  is  recommended  because  of  the  convenient  rela- 
tion of  the  gram  and  the  cubic  centimeter. 

54.  The  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  mixing  water  should  be  as 
near  21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.)  as  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  it. 

55.  The  sand  and  cement  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dr\\  The  mixing 
should  be  done  on  some  non-absorbing  surface,  preferably  plate  glass.  If 
the  mixing  must  be  done  on  an  absorbing  surface  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dampened  prior  to  use. 

56.  The  quantity  of  material  to  be  mixed  at  one  time  depends  on  the 
number  of  test  pieces  to  be  made;  about  1,000  gr.  (35.28  oz.)  makes  a  con- 
venient quantity  to  mix,  especially  by  hand  methods. 

57.  The  Committee,  after  investigation  of  the  various  mechanical  mixing 
machines,  has  decided  not  to  recommend  any  machine  that  has  thus  far 
been  devised,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  The  tendency  of  most  cement  is  to  **ball  up*'  in  the  machine,  thereby 
preventing  the  working  of  it  into  a  homogeneous  paste;  (2)  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  when  the  mixing  is  complete  without  stopping  the 
machine,  and  (3)  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  machine  clean. 

58.  Method.  —  The  material  is  weighed  and  placed  on  the  mixing 
table,  and  a  crater  formed  in  the  center,  into  which  the  proper  percentage 
of  clean  water  is  poured;  the  material  on  the  outer  edge  is  turned  into  the 
crater  by  the  aid  of  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  been  absorbed, 
which  should  not  require  more  than  one  minute,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  vigorously  kneading  with  the  hands  for  an  additional  ij  minutes,  the 
process  being  similar  to  that  used  in  kneading  dough.  A  sand-glass  affords 
a  convenient  guide  for  the  time  of  kneading.  During  the  operation  of 
mixing,  the  hands  should  be  protected  by  gloves,  preferably  of  rubber. 

The  apparatus  required  for  mixing  briquettes  consists  of  a  piece  of  i-inch 
plate  glass  at  least  24  inches  square,  counter  scales  (preferably 
metric    system),    recording    from   10  grams  to    i\    kilograms,    a     250 
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cubic  centimeter  g^dA\x2Llet\  measuring^   glass,  rubber  gioves.  one  3-incii 

mason '^  trowel,  one  4- inch  poindng  txoweL  Fig.  14,  and  a 
^ .       thermometer. 


?v„  I  A'  E-uropean  standards  specify  mixinir  dve  minutes  instead 

(S«  p.  74.)  ^f  ^ng  ^jid  a  half  minutes.     This  ditterence  in  time  is  due 

to  the  methods  of  manipulation,  in  Europe  the  materials  beinir  mixed 
with  a  trowel  or  spoon.  Experiments  by  the  auditors  tend  to  show  that 
a  denser  mixture  ran  h>e  obtained  by  kneadinir  one  and  a  half  minutes 
than  by  mixing  five  minutes  with  a  trowel,  s*:)  that  the  American  method 
is  bf>th  quicker  and  F>etter. 

Mokttlig.  59.  Having  worked  the  paste  or  mortar  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, it  is  at  once  placed  in  the  molds  by  hand. 

60.  The  Committee  has  been  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  results  with 
the  present  molding  machines;  the  operation  of  machine  molding  is  very 
slow,  and  the  present  types  permit  of  moldincj  but  one  briquette  at  a  time, 
and  are  not  practicable  with  the  pa-stes  or  mortars  herein  recommended. 

6r.  Sfethod.  —  The  molds  should  \)C  filled  at  once,  the  material  pressed 
in  firmly  with  the  fingers  and  smoothed  otT  with  a  trowel  without  ramming; 
the  material  should  be  heaped  up  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  mold,  and, 
in  smr>f>thing  off,  the  trowel  should  be  drawn  over  the  mold  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exert  a  mrxlerate  pressure  on  the  excess  material.  The  mold 
should  l>e  turnerl  over  and  the  operation  repeated. 

62.  A  check  uf>on  the  uniformity  of  the  mixing  and  molding  is  afforded 
by  weighing  the  briquettes  just  prior  to  immersion,  or  upon  removal  from 
the  moist  rlr>set.  Briquettes  which  varj-  in  weight  more  than  3^0  from  the 
average  should  not  be  tested. 

The  mcthoi'l  of  introducing  the  paste  or  mortar  into  the  molds  exercises 
considerable  effect  ufx>n  the  strength  of  the  specimen.  If  a  comparatively 
dry  mixture  is  employed  and  it  is  packed  in  thin  layers  into  the  mold,  a 
denser  mass  results  and~the  strength  is  higher,  especially  on  short-time 
tests,  than  with  specimens  of  a  wet  or  plastic  consistency.  Results  from 
plastic  cements  and  mortars,  however,  show  greater  uniformity. 

Although  the  French  Commission  in  1893  specified  the  method  of  using 
dry  mortar,  they  recommended  that  after  an  international  agreement 
standard  plastic  mortars  be  employed  for  all  tests. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  R.  Feret,  made  for  the  French  Commission,*  which 
arc  summarized  in  an  article  by  the  authorsf  on  Variation  in  Strength  of 
Mortars f  give  the  comparative  strengths  of  specimens  beaten  with  a  spatula 

^t^ommjiijrm  dri  M^thodri  d^Eiiai  dei  Mat^auz  de  Coottnictioo,  1895,  VoL  IV,  p.  73. 
iCtmttiU  Jul/i  19031  p.  165. 
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(the  German  method),  pressed  with  a  hand  rammer,  rammed  in  the  Tct- 
majer  apparatus,  and  rammed  with  the  Boiime  rammer  (an  ahemale 
Gennan  method). 


Storage  of  the  Test  Pisc«8.  63.  During  the  first  34  hours  after  moldin;;, 
the  test  pieces  should  be  kept  in  moist  air  to  prevent  them  from  drying  out. 

64.  A  moist  closet  or  chamber  is  so  easily  devised  that  the  use  of  the 
damp  doth  should  be  , abandoned  if  possible.  Covering  the  lest  pieces 
with  a  damp  clothisobjectionable,as  commonly  used,  because  the  cloth  may 
dry  out  unequally,  and,  in  consequence,  the  test  pieces  are  not  all  main- 
tained under  the  same  condition.  Where  a  moist  closet  is  not  available,  a 
cloth  may  be  used  and  kept  uniformly  wet  by  immersing  the  ends  in  water. 
It  should  be  kept  from  direct  contact  with  the  test  pieces  by  means  of  a 
vrire  screen  or  some  similar  arrangement. 

65.  A  moist  closet  consists  of  a  soapstone  or  slate  box,  or  a  metal-lined 
wooden  box  —  the  metal  lining  being  covered  with  felt  and  this  felt  kept 
wet.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  so  constructed  as  to  hold  water,  an<l  the 
sides  are  provided  with  cleats  for  holding  glass  shelves  on  which  to  place 
the  briquettes.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  air  In  the  closet  uniformly 
moist. 

66.  After  24  hours  in  moist  air,  the  test  pieces  for  longer  periods  of  lime 
should  be  immersed  in  water  maintained  as  near  21°  Cent.  {70°  Fahr,)  as 
practicable;  they  may  be  stored  in  tanks  or  pans,  which  should  be  of  non- 
corrodible  material. 


A  moist  closet  and  storage  pans  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey 
are  shown  in  Fig.  15,  page  75,  and  Fig.  16,  page  76. 


Tensile  Strength.    67.  The  tests  may  be  made  on  any  stanrlard  ma- 
chine.   A  solid  metal  clip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  Is  recommended.    This 


Fb.  ls.-Moi«  CU»et.     (Set  p.  75.) 
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FiC.   i6.— Immersion  Tanks.      {See  p.  j^,) 


clip  is  to  be  used  without  cushioning  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  test 
specimen.  The  bearing  at  each  point  of  contact  should  be  \  in.  wide,  and 
the  distance  between  the  center  of  contact  on  the  same  clip  should  be  ij 

68.  Test  pieces  should  be  broken  as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
water.  Care  should  be  observed  in  centering  the  briquettes  in  the  testing 
machine,  as  cross-strains,  produced  by  improper  centering,  tend  to  lower 
the  breaking  strength.  The  load  should  not  be  applied  too  suddenly,  as 
it  may  produce  vibration,  the  shock  from  which  often  breaks  the  briquette 
before  the  ultimate  strength  is  reached.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  clips 
and  the  sides  of  the  briquette  be  clean  and  free  from  grains  of  sand  or  dirt, 
which  would  prevent  a  good  bearing.  The  load  should  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  600  lb.  per  minute.  The  average  of  the  briquettes  of  each  sample 
tested  should  be  taken  as  the  test,  excluding  any  results  which  are  mani- 
festly faulty. 


Testing  machines  and  their  operation  are  discussed  and  illustrated  on 
page  93.  The  actual  tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  and  sand  mortar  is 
treated  on  page  99. 
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Tests  have  shown  that  for  the  highest  and  most  uniform  results  briquettes 

should  not  be  removed  from  the 
water  until,  as  specified,  just  before 
they  are  broken. 

Constancy  of  Volume.*  69.  Sig- 
nificance.  —  The  object  is  to  develop 
those  qualities  which  tend  to  destroy 
the  strength  and  durability  of  a  ce- 
ment. As  it  is  highly  essential  to  de- 
termine such  qualities  at  once,  tests  of 
this  character  are  for  the  most  part 
made  in  a  very  short  time,  and  are 
known,  therefore,  as  accelerated 
tests.  Failure  is  revealed  by  crack- 
ing, checking,  swelling  or  disintegra- 
tion, or  all  of  these  phenomena.  A 
cement  which  remains  perfectly 
sound  is  said  to  be  of  constant 
volume. 

70.  Methods,  —  Tests  for  con- 
stancy of  volume  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  (i)  normal  tests,  or 
those  made  in  either  air  or  water 
maintained  at  about  21°  Cent.  (70° 
Fahr.)  and  (2)  accelerated  tests,  or 
those  made  in  air,  steam  or  water  at 
a  temperature  of  45°  Cent.  (115° 
Fahr.)  and  upward.  The  test  pieces 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  24  hours 
in  moist  air  before  immersion  in 
water  or  steam  or  preservation  in  air. 

71.  For  these  tests,  pats,  about  7^ 
cm.  (2.95  in.)  in  diameter,  i^  cm.  (0.49  in.)  thick  at  the  center,  and 
tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  should  be  made,  upon  a  clean  glass  plate  [about 
10  cm.  (3.94  in.)  square],  from  cement  paste  of  normal  consistency. 

72. — Normal  Test.  —  A  pat  is  immersed  in  water  maintained  as  near 
21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.)  as  possible  for  28  days,  and  observed  at  intervals.  A 
similar  pat  is  maintained  in  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  observed  at 
intervals. 

73.  Accelerated  Test.  —  A  pat  is  exposed  in  any  convenient  way  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam,  above  boiling  water,  in  a  loosely  closed  vessel,  for 
5  hours. 

74.  To  pass  these 'tests  satisfactorily,  the  pats  should  remain  firm  and 
hardy  and  show  no  signs  of  cracking,  distortion  or  disintegration. f 

^Soundness, 
j^ee  page  loi. 


Fig.  17. — Form  of  Clip. 
{See  p.  75.) 
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75.  Should  the  pat  leave  the  plate,  distortion  may  be  detected  best 
with  a  straight-edge  applied  to  the  surface  which  was  in  contact  with 
the  plale. 

76.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  cannot  be  said  that  cement 
should  necessarily  be  condemned  simply  for  failure  to  pass  the  accelerated 
tests;  nor  can  a  cement  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  simply  because 
it  has  passed  these  tests. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


Commiilee. 
George  S.  Webster, 
Richard  L.  Humphrey, 
George  F.  Swadj, 
Alfred  Noble, 
Louis  C.  Sabin, 
S.  B.  Newberry, 
Cliffohd  Richardson, 
W.  B.  W.  Howe, 
F.  H.  Lewis, 


George  S.  Webster, 

Chairman, 
Richard  L.  Humphrey, 

Secretary. 


A  steaming    apparatus 
illustrated  in  Fig.  18. 


designed    by   Mr.   Richard  L.  Humphrey   is 


Fm.  18.— Steaming  Appanitui.    {Ste  p.  78.) 
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ELEMENTABT  DIRECTIONS  FOB  TESTING  SOUNDNESS 

Soundness  tests,  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  one 
test,  may  be  made  by  those  unskilled  in  laboratory  practice,  with  no 
apparatus  except  a  piece  of  plate  glass  at  least  J  inch  thick  and  12  by  18 
inchessquare,  pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches  square,  and  a  small  trowel. 
Take  samples  at  random  from  several  barrels  or  bags,  as  described  on 
page  64.  From  each  sample  make  three  pats  of  neat  cement,  requiring 
for  the  three  about  8  ounces  (250  grams)  or  one  cupful  of  dry  cement. 

Cements  of  different  classes  and  degrees  of  fineness  require  different 
percentages  of  water.  The  consistency  must  be  such  that  the  cement  can 
be  readily  kneaded  without  crumbling  and  formed  into  a  smooth  pat  with 
a  thin  edge,  when  pressed  upon  the  piece  of  glass  provided  for  it,  without 
running  or  losing  its  shape.*  Approximate  amounts  may  be  taken  for  the 
first  trial  of  any  cement,  as,  — 


Portland  Cement 20%  of  water  by  weight 

Natural  "       30% 

7c 


Puzzolan        "      \%% 


If  these  quantities  after  kneading  give  too  wet  or  too  dry  a  mixture,  the 
paste  should  be  thrown  away  and  the  trial  repeated  with  less  or  more  water 
until  the  desired  consistency  is  attained.  The  percentage  thus  determined 
may  generally  be  used  in  the  remaining  tests  of  the  same  shipment  of 
cement. 

Place  a  sample  of  the  dry  cement  upon  the  plate  glass  in  the  form  of  a 
mound,  and  with  the  small  trowel  make  a  depression  in  the  center.  Weigh, 
or  measure,  a  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  found  by  trial  to  give  the 
proper  consistency,  and  pour  it  into  the  depression,  allowing  it  to  soak  into 
the  cement,  and  then  turn  the  material  on  the  edges  into  the  water  with  a 
trowel.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  absorbed,  the  paste  is  kneaded  for  i^ 
minutes  with  the  hands,  which  should  be  protected  with  rubber  gloves. 

A  piece  of  window  glass  about  4  inches  square  is  required  for  each  pat. 
A  portion  of  the  paste  is  made  into  a  ball  and  pressed  upon  one  of 
these  pieces  of  glass  so  as  to  form  a  circular  pat  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  J  inch  thick  in  the  center,  tapering  to  a  thin  edge.  For  the  first  24 
hours,  to  prevent  the  surface  from  drying  too  quickly,  the  pats  must  be 
kept  under  a  cloth  moistened  and  suspended  above  the  pats,  with  its  ends 
immersed  in  water  to  keep  it  wet.  The  temperature  of  the  air  while 
mixing,  and  of  the  water  for  mixing  and  storage,  should  be  maintained  as  near 
as  possible  to  70°  Fahr.  (21°  Cent.).     At  the  end  of  24  hours  one  pat  should 

*See  also  Boulogne  method,  p.  70. 
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be  placed  in  water  and  another  in  air,  to  be  observed  at  intervals  for  a 
period  of  28  days,  and  the  third  pat  placed  upon  some  sort  of  a  frame  in  a 
loosely  covered  vessel  over  boiling  water,  and  kept  there,  with  the  water 
boiling,  for  5  hours.  The  possible  defects  which  are  mentioned  above  in 
paragraphs  74  and  75  are  described  at  length  on  page  103. 

APPARATUS  FOR  A  CEMENT  TESTING  LABORATORTf 

(The  apparatus  is  designed  for  one  experimenter.  Where  the  number 
of  pieces  is  not  stated,  their  number  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cement 
to  be  tested.) 

♦One  piece  plate  glass,  one  inch  thick,  24  by  24  inches  square; 

♦Two  or  more  gangs  of  4  or  5  molds  each  —  A.  S.  C.  E.  standard   (see 

Fig.  13,  P-  73); 
♦One  metric  counter  scale  recording  from  10  grams  to  ij  kilograms. 

♦One  No.  100  sieve  (96  to  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  about  20  centi- 
meters (7.87  ins.)  in  diameter  and  6  centimeters  (2.36  in.)  high,  made 
of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires  0.0045  inches  diameter; 

♦One  No.  200  sieve  (188  to  200  meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  of  similar  size  to 
the  No.  100  sieve,  and  made  of  woven  brass  wire  cloth,  with  wires 
0.0024  inches  diameter; 

♦One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  250  cubic  centimeters; 

♦One  8-inch  mason's  trowel; 

♦One  4-inch  pointing  trowel  (see  Fig.  14,  p.  74); 

♦One-half  dozen  pairs  rubber  gloves; 

♦Pieces  of  window  glass  4  inches  square  for  soundness  tests; 

♦One  tensile  testing  machine  (see  Figs.  22  to  27,  pp.  94  to  98); 

♦Air  thermometer; 

♦Standard  sand; 

Two  or  more  gangs  of  4  molds  each  for  2-inch  cubes  (see  Fig.  43,  p.  119); 

Two  or  more  molds  for  transverse  specimens  i  by  i  by  6  inches  (see  Fig.  44, 
p.  121); 

lo-pound  tin  cans  with  covers  for  holding  samples; 

One  special  scale  for  weighing  cement  in  ascertaining  fineness  (see  Fig.  10, 
p.  68) ; 

One  pan  of  same  diameter  as  the  sieves  and  5  centimeters  (1.97  in.)  deep, 
with  cover,  for  holding  sieve  when  shaking  it; 

One  measuring  glass  graduated  to  100  cubic  centimeters; 

*An  asterisk  designates  the  apparatus  required  for  a  temporary  laboratory  on  constnictioa 
work. 

fThis  list  has  been  criticised  and  approved  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey. 
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One  cement  sampler  24  inches  long  (see  Fig.  8,  p.  64) 

One  and  one-half  minute  sand  glass; 

One  mobt  closet  (see  Fig.  15,  p.  75); 

Galvanized  iron  waste  cans; 

Apparatus  for  steaming  and  boiling  specimens  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  78); 

Tanks  for  immersing  specimens  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  76); 

Vicat  needle  apparatus  (see  Fig.  1 1,  p.  69) ; 

One  compression  testing  machine  (adapted  also  to  transverse  tests),  capac- 
ity 50,000  lb.  (see  Figs.  41  and  42,  pp.  117  and  118); 

Chemical  thermometer; 

Specific  gravity  apparatus  (see  Fig.  9,  p.  66); 

Microscope  with  ij  inch  objective; 

Set  of  sieves,  about  8-inch  diameter,  for  analyzing  sands,  sizes  No.  10,  15, 
20, 30,  40,  60,  74, 150,  200  (the  number  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
meshes  to  the  linear  inch)  (see  p.  190); 

Mechanical  shaker  for  sifting  sand  (see  Fig.  68,  p.  189). 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  DIFFERENT  CEMENTS 

The  specific  gravity  test,  by  determining  whether  a  cement  is  thoroughly 
burned,  supplements  the  chemical  analysis,  since  the  latter  does  not  indicate 
the  degree  of  calcination.  A  Puzzolan  cement  may  be  distinguished  from 
a  true  Portland  because  its  specific  gravity  is  usually  between  2.7  and  2.9, 
while  that  of  Portland  ranges  from  3.01  to  3.15.  The  adulteration  of 
Portland  cement  lowers  its  specific  gravity,  because  the  substances  used, 
—  powdered  sand,  limestone,  trass  or  slag,  —  are  lighter  than  particles  of 
pure  cement. 

Natural  cement  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  above  2.75,  ranging  from 
this  sometimes  as  high  as  3.2,*  thus  overlapping  the  inferior  limit  given 
for  Portland  cement. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cement  is  lowered  by  exposure,  because  of  the 
absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  hence  the  necessity  of  drying  it 
at  100*^  Cent.  (212*^  Fahr.)  before  determining.  Even  this  temperature 
may  not  always  be  sufficient  to  restore  old  cements  to  their  original  con- 
dition.f 

A  neat  little  device  for  dropping  fine  material  into  a  specific  gravity 
apparatus  so  as  to  prevent  the  entraining  of  air  has  been  devised  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Wiggin.    A  thin  wooden  board  with  a  circular  hole  in  it  is 

^estt  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  476. 

fSee  experiments  in  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  476,  and  Dr.  H.  Kupfender  in  Thonin- 
duitrieuHung,  trandated  in  Cementy  March,  1903,  p.  23. 
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placed  above  the  apparatus  and  a  paper  funnel  fitted  into  die  hole  and 
filled  with  dry  cement.  An  electro-magnet.  such  as  is  used  with  an 
ordinary  electric  door-bell,  is  connected  with  its  storage  battery  and  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  clapper,  instead  of  striking  a  belL  strikes  a  metal 
plate  attached  to  the  comer  of  the  board.  The  constant  tapping  Jars 
the  funnel  so  that  the  grains  fall  slowly  into  the  apparatus  without  re- 
quiring the  attention  of  the  operator. 

ADVAHTAGIS  OF  FIVX  6BIBBIH0 

The  effects  of  fineness  of  grinding  upon  cements  are  to  make  »h^nra^  — 
Stronger  when  tested  with  sand; 
Weaker  when  tested  neat; 
Quicker  setting; 

Capable  of  producing  a  larger  volume  of  paste; 
Less  affected  bv  free  lime. 

Fineness  is  expressed  by  the  percentage  of  the  total  wei^t  of  die  cement 
retained  on  each  sieve. 

A  recognition  of  the  value  of  extreme  fineness  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
higher  standards  than  formerly,  and  manufacturers  have  accordin^y  im- 
proved the  quality  of  their  product  in  this  respect.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  in  1875  i^  ^^^  ^  common  requirement  for  Portland  cement  that  85% 
should  pass,  or  not  more  than  15^-  be  retained  on,  a  sieve  havii^  50 
meshes  per  linear  inch;  in  1S93  Max  Gary  gave  the  German  standard  as 
90^  to  pass,  or  not  more  than  icT^q  to  be  retained  on»  a  sieve  having  76 
meshes  per  linear  inch,  while  in  1904  specifications  for  first-class  woik. 
required  not  more  than  from  6*^  to  10*-^-  to  be  retained  on  a  sieve  having 
too  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  not  more  than  20^-  to  35*^  on  a  sieve 
having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Some  American  factories  are  equipped 
to  grind  even  finer  than  this,  shipping  cement  of  which  less  than  ig%  is 
retained  on  a  No.  200  sieve.  Standard  requirements  for  different  cemaits 
are  given  in  the  specifications  on  pages  30  and  31. 

StrongtlL  aHeetad  bj  FSnenass.  With  the  same  propoitions  of  sand 
higher  tensile  and  compressive  strength  b  obtained  from  findy  ground 
than  coarsely  ground  cements.  Conversely,  a  larger  proportion  of  sand 
can  be  ased  with  fine  ground  than  with  coarse  ground  cement,  with  the 
same  resulting  strength. 

The  chief  cementing  value  of  a  cement  lies  in  the  grains  whidi  are 
fine  enough  to  pass  a  sieve  having  200  meshes  per  linear  inch.  Photo- 
graphs of  thin  sections   of  sand   briquettes   several   years  okl  made  by 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Lazell  show  very  clearly  the  coarser  grains  of  cement  which 
have  never  been  penetrated  and  chemically  changed  by  the  water. 

Tested  neat,  a  coarse  cement  may  give  higher  strength  than  the  same 
cement  after  regrinding.  This  is  chiefly  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors, 
to  the  fact  that  the  fine  cement  requires  more  water  in  gaging  to  produce 
the  same  consistency  of  paste,  so  that  the  same  weight  of  cement  produces 
a  larger  volume  of  paste,  which  therefore  has  less  density  and  consequently 
lower  strength.  When  sand  is  added,  on  the  other  hand,  less  influence  is 
exerted  by  the  water,  because  in  any  case  a  smaller  volume  of  it  is  required 
in  proportion  to  the  dry  materials,  and  besides  this  the  very  fine  grains, 
which  also  have  higher  cementing  qualities,  fit  more  readily  into  the  voids 
in  the  sand.  The  relation  of  the  density  of  a  mortar  to  its  strength  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  IX,  page  132. 

The  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  upon  its  strength  was  brought  to 
general  notice  by  Mr.  John  Grant*  in  1880,  who  quotes  experiments  made 
in  Germany  by  Dyckerhoff.  In  1883  Mr.  I.  J.  Mannf  illustrated  the 
small  cementing  value  of  the  coarse  particles  by  substituting  for  them 
grains  of  sand  of  the  same  size,  with  but  little  reduction  in  the  resulting 
strength. 

The  following  table  from  tests  reported  in  1885  by  Mr.  EUot  C.  Clarke  J 
illustrates  the  effect  of  the  fineness  of  cement  on  paste  and  mortars.  All 
of  these  cements  would  be  reckoned  as  coarse  in  modern  practice,  but  the 
relative  results  are  still  of  interest. 


Tensile  Strength  of  Mortar  Affected  by  Fineness  of  Cement, 

By  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

ROSENDALE  CEMENT 

Proportions 

of  cement 

to  sand 

STRENGTH   IN  POUNDS  PER 
SQUARE  INCH 

Proportions 

of  cement 

to  sand 

STRENGTH   IN  POUNDS  PER 
SQUARE  INCH 

Ordinary  cement 

35%  retained 
on  No.  120  sieve 

Finely  ground 

cement 

ia%  retained  on 

No.  1 30  sieve 

G)arse  cement 

17%  retained  on 

No.  50  sieve 

Fine  cement 

6%  retained  on 

No  so  sieve 

1:0 

403 

105 
68 

304 
180 

96 

1:0 
i:  ij 
1:2 

98 
29 
16 

92 

41 
'     25 

^Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXII,  p.  149. 
j-Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  254. 
jTransactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  158. 
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Mr.  D.  B.  Butler*  in  England  has  made  extended  tests  to  detennine  the 
value  of  coarse  particles  in  cement  and  the  effect  of  regrinding.  A  sum- 
mary of  one  of  his  tables,  illustrating  also  the  effect  of  ^eness  upon  the 

Efect  of  Regrinding  Coarse  Particles  and  of  Substiitding  Sand. 

By  David  B.  Butlee. 


TdSnJE  STSE?eGTH  DT  POC3CDS 


BOW  TBXATED 


As  ncoTcA 

Regroand 

Soad  substitated  for  coarse 
purticlest 


Fineness  resi-    ,j^. 

due  per  cent    »"n« 
,    oo  seves  of  **'«»«- 

meshes   per       ^ 

Hnear  inch 

SQ 

LAU 

t  mcH 

Neat  cement 

1  part  cciuent  to  3 
parts  sand 

i8o.  76     so    .5-^   |-g 

J              ^5     2 

504  580  641.  703 

497    478    SI*   489 
414    480    606   660 

"E 

717 

504 
703 

1 

•                1 

1 

1 

194!  36a:  3S4   404 

336'  4"'  S3I    59* 

1 
164   317'  agot  354 

• 

'33-7  ISS    4-6    13     90 
-    1.3'  ojo    ojo     2     30 

4ai 
618 
387 

time  of  set,  gives  the  average  of  his  results  from  four  brands  of  Portland 
cement. 

The  fine  grinding  of  commercial  cements,  by  accelerating  the  setting,  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  for  the  necessity  of  adding  gypsum  or  plaster 
during  manufacture. 

Ameriean  ts.  EnropeAn  Sieves.  Standard  sieves  recomimended-by  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  EngineersJ  and  the  French  Commi^on§  are 
tabulated    below  with  English  and  Metric  equivalents. 

American  Sieves. 


1 

t:.  S    STANDABD 

i 

METKIC  EQtm'ALENTS 

No. 

of 

neve 

Meshes 

hnear 
inch 

Mmhn 

PCT 

square 
inch 

Diam. 

of 
wire 

in. 

Width 

of 

openings 

in. 

fleshes 
per 
cm. 

Meshes 

per 
sq.  cm. 

Diam. 

of 

wire 

mm. 

^XHdth 

of 
openinss 

mm. 

100 
200 

100 
200 

lOOOO 

40000 

0.0045 
0.0024 

0.0045 
0.0026 

39 

79 

1550 
6  200 

O.I  14 
0.061 

0.140 
0.066 

^Proceedings  Institution  of  Civfl  Engineers,  Vol.  CXXXII,  p.  343 ,  and  Butkr^s  Portland  Cement, 
1899,  p.  169. 

tAII  particles  not  passing  No.  180  sieve  (averaging  33.7%  by  weight)  were  removed  from  tlie 
original  cement  as  received,  and  sand  having  grains  of  similar  size  substituted  for  them. 

{See  p.  67. 

fCommission  des  M^hodes  d^Essai  des  Matdriauz  de  Constructian,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  XfS. 
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French  Sieves, 


8s 


nUENCH  STANDARD 

ENOI-IFH   EQUIVALENTS 

Meshes 

per 
cm. 

Meshes 

per 
sq.  cm. 

Diam. 

of 
wire 

mm. 

Width 

of 

openings 

mm. 

Meshes 

linear 
inch 

Meshes 

per 
square 

inch 

Diam. 

of 
wire 

in. 

Width 

of 
openings 

in. 

i8 
70 

324 
900 

4900 

0.20 
C.15 
0.05 

0.36 
0.18 
0.09 

46 

76 
178 

2  120 

5780 

31680 

0.0078 
0.0059 
0.0020 

0.0124 
0.0071 
0.0035 

Separatmg  Material  Passing  No.  200  Mesh  Sieve.  The  high 
cementing  value  of  the  grains  of  cement  passing  a  No.  200  sieve  leads 
in  elaborate  tests  to  still  finer  separations.  In  studies  for  soil  analysis 
chiefly,  the  various  methods  of  separating  the  different  sized  grains  have 
been  developed.  They  are  fully  described  in  Wiley's  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  I,  pages  171  to  281.  The  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  cement  determinations,  except  that  some 
liquid  other  than  water  must  be  employed. 

Separation  may  be  made  by  a  winnowing  device*  in  which  a  blast  of 
air  is  directed  against  falling  grains  of  cement;  by  settlement  through 
water  at. rest,  which  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing the  material  to  settle  in  a  beaker,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and 
then  decantingf ;  and  by  means  of  a  liquid  in  motion,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Schone  apparatus,  and,  with  still  greater  exactness,  by  Hilgard's 
chum  elutriator.J  The  Schone  apparatus  has  been  adapted  by  Dr.  W. 
Michaelis  to  cement,  and  has  also  been  employed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson. § 

QUANTITY  OF  WATER  FOR  NEAT  PASTE  AND  MORTAR 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  gaging  affects  the  results  of  tests,  es- 
pecially in  the  determination  of  the  time  of  setting  and  of  the  strength. 
(See  p.  151.)  Different  cements  even  of  the  same  class  require  different 
proportions  of  water  to  produce  the  same  consistency,  chiefly  because  of 
differing  degrees  of  fineness,  the  cement  containing  the  largest  proportion 
of  fine  particles  requiring  the  largest  percentage  of  water  by  weight. 

Percentage  of  Water'  for  Mortar  of  Normal  Consistency.    The  fol- 

4Tetts  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  474. 

"f Allen  Hazen  in  Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1892. 
{Wiley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agncultural  Analyses,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  226. 
f  Jolinsoo*8  Materials  of  Coostructioo,  1903,  p.  412. 
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lowing  table,  based  on  the  formula  of  Mr.  Feret  given  on  page  88,  which 
is  strictly  applicable  only  to  French  sands  and  French  methods,  has 
been  suggested  provisionally  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  (1904),  for  the  percentage  of  water 
for  mortars  of  consistency  corresponding  to  that  of  normal  neat 
paste.  To  use  the  table  select  from  the  first  column  the  percentage  of 
water  required  for  the  neat  paste  of  the  selected  cement  and  read  in 
column  of  the  desired  proportions  the  percentage  of  water  required  for 
the  mortar  in  terms  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  cement  and  sand. 


Fercentagi  oj  Water  for  CemcHt  Morlan  0/  Normal  Consislency. 
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The  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army*  advocate  a  dryer  mixture  than  most 

*Fro{eBional  Pipen,  No.  ti. 
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authorities,  and  the  following  percentages  suggested  by  them  may  there- 
Uxe  be  taken  as  representing  minimum  quantities. 

Porlland  Cement. 

Neat 10%  of  water  by  weight. 

icementijsand .2>i%      " 

Natural  Cettttnl. 

Neat 30%  of  water  by  weight. 

I  cement:  I  sand 17% 

PiOzolan  Cement, 
Neat 18%  of  water  by  weight. 

rnneh  Detennlnation  of  OonilBtflncy  of  Neat  Paste.  The  Vicat 
needle  apparatus  has  been  selected  in  America  as  well  as  in  France  as  the 
standard  appliance  for  determining  normal  consistency.  The  apparatus 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11  on  page  69,  and  the  U.  S.  standard  method  of  applying 
the  test  is  there  described. 

A  plastic  paste  is  preferred  to  one  of  dryer  consistency.  The  French 
Commission*  advised  a  softer  consistency  than  the  American  standard, 
the  French  requiring  for  normal  consistency  the  penetration  of  a  needle 
one  centimeter  {0,39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing  300  grams  {10.58  oz.) 
through  a  disc  of  cement  40  millimeters  (1.57  in.-)  thick  to  within  6  milli- 
meters (0.23  in.)  of  the  bottom,  making  a  total  depth  of  penetration  of 
34  millimeters  (1.33  in.),  while  the  American  Society  recommend  the 
penetration  of  a  similar  needle  into  a  like  mass  to  a  depth  of  10  millimeters 
(0.39  in.)  below  the  surface. 

Peret'i  Formnlaf  for  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  of  normal  consis- 
tency was  evolved  from  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments.!  He  found 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  determine  with  the  Vicat  needle  the  proper 
consistency  of  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand,  and  therefore  based  his  deter- 
mination upon  the  average  judgment  of  several  operators,  plotting  the 
consistencies  designated  by  them  upon  cross-section  paper. 

•CommuDoo  del  M«thcHki  d'Ettu  d»  Miltriiui  de  CanMruction,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  170. 

tCoauniBioD  de*  MAbodci  d'Euai  d«  MitMaui,  1S95,  Vol.  IV,  p.  loj. 

}MetlHidi  of  Mr.  Ferel'i  ioTeitigidoni  are  deicribed  and  iUunrittd  m  in  iitick  b}r  the  autbon 
GO  "Quantity  of  Water  to  TIk  in  Gaging  Morun"  is  Cimmt  mJ  EngiBHring  Ntaa 
(Chicago),  NoTcmbcT,  190]. 
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His  formula  is: 

For  mortars  of  plastic  consistency,* 

For  mortars  of  dry  consistency,* 

W^'  =  —  ^  +  4.5  (2) 

35+1 

Where 
W  =  percentage  of  water  for  mortar  in  terms  of  weight  of  the  mixture  of 

dry  materials; 
p  =  percentage  of  water  required  for  neat  cement  of  normal  consbtency; 
S  =  parts  of  sand  by  weight  to  one  part  cement. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphreyf  states  that  from  formula  (2)  he  has  ob- 
tained very  uniform  results  with  U.  S.  standard  sand,  although  slight 
modifications  are  necessary  for  a  mortar  containing  more  or  less  than 
three  parts  of  sand. 

ARBITRARY  PERIODS  OF  SETTING 

The  methods  employed  in  mixing  and  depositing  the  mortar  or  concrete 
and  the  character  of  the  'construction  form  a  guide  to  the  necessary  re- 
quirements for  the  time  of  setting  of  the  cement. 

The  setting  of  cement  is  due  to  chemical  reaction,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  on  page  57.  The  process  is  a  gradual  one,  but 
may  be  arbitrarily  divided  into  three  periods: 

Initial  set. 
Final  set. 
Hardening. 

The  dividing  line  between  these  periods  is  arbitrary,  but  the  division  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  after  water  is  added  the  paste  remains  plastic  for 
a  certain  period,  and  then  commences  to  "stiffen"  or  crystallize.  This  Ls 
called  the  time  of  initial  set.  The  setting  process  continues  rapidly,  and 
when  a  point  is  reached  that  the  paste  will  withstand  a  certain  pressure, 
arbitrarily  fixed  in  practice,  it  is  said  to  have  reached  its  final  set.    The 

*Thf  original  formula  of  Mr.Fcrct  corresponding  to  formula  (2)  is  E  «= — NA-}-  60,  and  to  formula 
,  .  2  3 

{^)  IS  E NA-\-  45,  in  which  £"=  weight  of  water  in  grams  required  for  one  kilogram  of  dry  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  sand,  N^^  weight  of  water  in  grams  required  for  one  kilogram,  of  neat  cement, 
and  if = weight  in  kilograms  of  cement  in  one  kilogram  of  the  dry  mixture.  The  change  in  the  (arm 
of  th:  formula  permits  the  direct  use  of  percentages. 

fjournal  Franklin  Institute,  1901-2. 
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process  of  hardening  now  continues  more  slowly,  and  proceeds  with  in- 
creasing slowness  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Those  unfamiliar  with  cement  construction  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
cement  which  has  reached  its  final  "set"  is  not  hard  nor  is  it  capable  of 
bearing  a  load.  Natural  cement,  for  example,  usually  reaches  its  initial 
and  its  final  set  much  earlier  than  Portland  cement,  but  it  hardens  more 
slowly,  and  Natural  cement  masonry  will  not  bear  loading  nearly  so 
quickly  as  Portland  cement  masonry. 

EITBOPBAH  METHODS  FOB  DETEBMININO  SET 

The  French  and  German  requirements  are  similar  to  the  American 
(p.  70)  except  that  in  them  the  commencement  of  the  set  is  taken  as  the 
time  when  the  needle  can  no  longer  penetrate  entirely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box  instead  of  limiting  it  to  a  penetration  of  5  millimeters  below  the 
surface. 

For  sand  mortars  the  French  Commission  designate  the  final  set  as  the 
moment  when  the  surface  of  the  mortar  can  support  pressure  of  the  thumb 
without  indentation.  As  an  alternate  method,  they  use  the  Vicat  apparatus 
with  a  needle  one  centimeter  {0.39  in.)  in  diameter  and  weighing  5  kilo- 
grams (ii.oa  lb.).  The  preliminary  reports  of  Mr.  R.  Feret  and  Mr.  P. 
Alexander  in  Commission  des  Methodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Con- 
struction, 1895,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  iii  and  139,  describe  experiments  with  diflerent 
apparatus. 

Compuison  of  Vicat  and  Oillmors  NeedloB.  The  Gillmore  needles,  the 
former  American  standard,  were  first  used  by  General  Totten  in  1830.* 

By  these  needles  the  initial  set  of  Neat  cement  is  the  time  at  which  a  wire 
one- twelfth-inch  diameter,  loaded  to  a  i  pound,  is  just  supported  by  the 
mass  without  appreciable  indentation.  The  final  set  is  taken  as  the  time 
when  a  wire  one- twenty -fourth -inch  diameter,  loaded  to  weigh  one  pound, 
is  supported  without  appreciable  indentation. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  19,  page  90,  from  experiments  made  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenalf  upon  various  cements  (designated  by  letters)  shows 
the  difference  in  the  nominal  time  of  setting  when  measured  by  the 
GiUmore  needle  and  the  Vicat  needle,  employing  with  the  latter  the 
German  method.  (See  above.)  The  diagram  also  shows  the  variation 
in  time  of  set  of  Portland  cement  occasioned  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  water,  and  the  effect  of  leaving  out  the  usual  "restrainer"  of  plaster 
erf  Paris  or  gypsum. 

*GilliiiOK'i  Treitiie  on  Limn,  Hydriulic  Ccmcnli  ind  Martin,  p.  go. 
fTnti  of  nMliti,  V.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  491. 
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THE  RATE  OF  SETTIHO 

The  rate  of  setting  of  cement,  that  is,  ihe  process  of  hardening,  has 
been  studied  by  the  French  Commission*  in  France  and  by  Prof.  E^lgar 
B.  Kay  in  the  United  States.  The  diagram,  Fig.  20,  page  91,  shows 
curves  of  setting  made  with  a  machine  of  Prof.  Kay's  design  and  the 
corresponding  tensile  strength  of  briquettes  of  the  same  cement.  Prof. 
Kay  calls  attention  to  the  positive  change  from  the  plastic  to  the  granular  or 
crystalline  structure  which  in  the  cement  shown  occurred  between  the 
periods  of  35  and  40  minutes.  The  elongation  of  the  briquette  when 
being  broken  graduilly  changed  from  i  inch  at  the  5-minutes  period  to 
0.15  inch  at  40  minutes,  while  at  300  minutes,  or  one  hour  before -the 
inidal  set  was  completed,  the  elongation  was  not  measurable. 
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The  character  of  the  sand  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mortar  that  for  comparing  different  brands  of  cement  or  specifying  re- 
quirements of  strength  a  sand  of  standard  size  and  quality  is  essentiaL 

*CommiHion  del  Uilhodei  (fEuai  dn  MitMiui  de  Coannictiai,  1S95,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1 1 1 . 
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The  U.  S.  Standard  Sand  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  specified  on  page  71,  is  a  natural  sand 
from  Ottawa,  111.,  screened  to  pass  a  sieve  having  20  meshes  per  linear  inch, 
and  retained  on  a  sieve  having  30  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  change  in  America  from  artificial  to  natural  sand  is  in  accord  with 
recent  practice  abroad. 

The  English  Standard  Sand  is  obtained  from  a  pit  at  Leighton  Buzzard,* 
and  the  screens  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  German  Standard  Sand  is  a  natural  quartz  retained  between  sieves 
having  respectively  20  and  28  meshes  per  linear  inch. 

The  French  Standard  Sandy  a  natural  sand  from  Leucate,  France,  is 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  standard  sand  must  pass  a  screen  having 
holes  1.5  millimeters  (0.059  in.)  in  diameter,  and  be  retained  on  a  screen 
having  holes  one  millimeter  (0.039  in.)  in  diameter.  Compound  stand- 
ard sand  is  made  by  forming  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  the  following: 

(i)  Grains  passing  holes  of  2  mm. 
(0.079  ^"0  ^^^  retained  by  1.5 
mm.  (0.059  in.). 

(2)  Grains  passing  holes  of  1.5  mm. 
(0.059  ^^0  ^^^  retained  by  i 
mm.  (0.039  ^^O- 

(3)  Grains  passing  holes  of  i  mm. 
(0.039  ^^O  ^^^  retained  by  0.5 
nmi.  (0.020  in.). 


THE  FORM  OF  BRIQUETTE  FOB 
TENSILE  TESTS 

Mr.  John  Grant  in  187  if  presented 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
with  different  forms  of  briquettes  and 
sizes  of  section.  Ten  years  later  J  he 
adopted  the  form  now  used  in  Eng- 

FiG.  21.— The  German  Standard  Briquette    land  which  is  substantially  the  same 
(dimensions  are  in  millimeters).  ,     ^  1,1,* 

(See  page  92.)  ^  ^hat  recommended  by  the  American 

Society  of    Civil  Engineers  in  1884, 
and,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  in  1903.      (See  Fig.  12,  p.  72.) 
The  Gennan  Standard  Briquette,  also  adopted  by  the  French  Conmiission 

♦Butler's  Portland  Cement,  1899,  P*  *°*'' 

j-Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  28a. 

{Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXll,  p.  137. 
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in  1893,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ai.  The  section  is  j  square  centimeters  {0.78 
sq.  in.).  Results  with  this  fonn  of  briquette  are  lower  per  unit  of  area  than 
those  of  the  American  pattern.  Prof.  Jerome  Sondericker*  in  studying  the 
quality  of  strength  and  uniformity  of  breaking  of  different  forms,  found  that  a 
groove  in  the  sides  of  the  specimen  lowered  the  unit  strength  about  13%. 
M.  Feretf  found  that  briquettes  of  5  square  centimeter  section  gave  46% 
higher  strength  per  unit  of  area  than  briquettesof  16  square  centimeter,  and 
attributed  this  difference  to  lack  of  homogeneity  throughout  the  section. 

TO  OOHTEKT  BCETBIO  VHIT8  OF  STBENOTH  TO  EHQLKH  UNITS 

To  convert  values  of  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  (kg.  per  sq.  cm.) 
to  pounds  per  square  inch  (lb.  per  sq,  in.),  multiply  the  former  by  14. 2. J 
To  convert  values  of  pounds  f>er  square  inch  (lb.  per  sq.  in.)  to  kilo- 
grams per  square  centuneter  (kg,  per  sq.  cm.),  multiply    the   former  by 

o:o7.§ 

MAOHimS  FOE  TESTDTO  TENSILE  STRENQTH 

A  testing  machine  should  be  so  designed  that  the  strain  can  be  applied 
to  the  briquette  at  a  definite  rate  without  irregularity  or  jar.  The  clips 
should  be  suspended  from  pivoted  bearings  to  avoid  friction,  and  should  be 
■  stiff,  so  that  they  will  not  spread.  The  contact  surfaces  should  hold  the 
briquette  firmly  without  crushing  it. 

Effect  of  Eccantridtr  in  Pludng  Briqaett«a.  One  of  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  tests  of  similar  briquettes  is  careless  adjustment  of  the 
briquette  in  the  clips  of  the  machine,  that  is,  placing  it  so  that  it  is  not 
exactly  central.  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson||  has  discussed  this  theoretically,  and 
concludes  that 

if  k  =  width  of  specimen, 

and         a  =  eccentricity  of  loading, 

6a 
then        —  represents  the  percentage  of  increase   in   stress   due  to  ec- 

h 
centricity. 

"Thus  if  a  cement  briquette  one  inch  thick  be  placed  in  the  clips  o. 01  inch 
out  of  center,  its  strength  will  be  reduced  by  6%.  This  assumes  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  of  the  clips  at  the  surface  of  contact,  which  they  do  not 

•Journil  A»odati«i  of  Engineering  Socictiei,  Jinuary,  1899,  p.  1. 

tS«  p.  ij6. 

}Moic  euctlj,  I4.11]4. 

iMarc  eiictt<r  o.ci70]i. 

I1903  Edition,  p.  446. 
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have.    Experiments  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
have  shown  that  a  displacement  of  one-sixteenth  inch  decreased  the  tensile 

strength- by  from  15%  to  20%." 

Bate  of  Applying  Strain.    The  selections  of  the  standard  rate  of  600 
lb.  per  minute  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil   En- 


?■  9S.1 


gineers  (see  p.  76)  is  based  on  an  extensive  series  of  tests  from  which 
it  was  found  that  the  breaking  load  increases  with  the  speed  up  to  a 
rate  of  at  least  800  lb.  per  min.,  but  that  between  the  rates  of  400  and 
600  lb.  the  variation  is  slight.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler's*  experiments  lend 
to  confirm  this  conclusion.  .  , 

♦Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  1916. 
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There  are  three  most 


95 
types  of 


Types  of  Testing  Hftchlnes. 
tensile  testisg  machines. 

(a)  The  shot  machine,  originally  designed  by  Dr.  Michaelis  and  shown 
in  its  American  patterns  in  Figs.  22  and  23,  applies  the  load  by  the  dis- 
chai^g  of  a  stream  of  shot  whose  Sow  is  automatically  shut  off  when  the 


P-  950 

break  occurs.    The  breaking  load  is  determined  from  the  weight  of  the 
shot. 

(6)  The  ample  or  compound  lever  machines  ^ply  their  load  by  a 
sliding  weight  operated  by  hand  or  by  power.  A  compound  lever  power 
machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  24,  page  96. 
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(c)  The  spring  balance  machine,  which  was  originally  designed  and 
used  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija  in  England,  transmits  the  strain  from  the  crank 
to  the  briquette  through  a  spring  balance  which  records  the  load  upon  the 
dial.     (See  Fig.  25,  p.  97.) 

Johnson's  Ring  Testing  Machine.  A  machine  devised  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Johnson  for  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  cement  and  mortars  is  based  on 
an  entirely  different  principle  from  the  clip   machines  just  described. 


Fig.  24. — Compound  Lever  Testing  Machine      {See  p,  95.) 


The  cement  or  mortar  instead  of  being  formed  into  standard  briquettes  is 
molded  in  the  shape  of  rings.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figs.  26  and  27, 
page  98 .  A  cylinder  A  filled  with  water  or  other  liquid  contains  a  piston  oper- 
ated by  a  hand  wheel  F.  The  pressure  exerted  by  lowering  the  piston  is 
transmitted  by  the  liquid  to  the  closed  cylinder  B,  a  section  of  which 
consists  of  rubber  tubing  which  is  expanded  by  the  pressure  from  within 
until  it  bursts  the  ring  of  cement  which  encircles  it.    The  pressure  is  also 
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tiansmitted  to  the  gage  whose  reading  for  a  certain  diameter  and  thickness 
of  ring  of  cement  or  mortar  bears  a  dehnite  ratio  to  the  circumferential 
tensile  stress  upon  the  ring.  Brass  molds  of  special  design  for  forming 
the  rings  are  constructed  either  single  or  in  gangs  of  five. 


TENSILE  TESTS  OF  NEAT  OEUEKT  AND  UOBTAB 

Tests  of  tensile  strength  are  made  primarily  to  determine  whether  the 
ingredients  of  the  cement  and  the  process  of  its  manufacture  are  such  that 
a  continued  and  uniform  hardening  may  be  enpected  in  the  work,  and 
whether  its  actual  str^gth  in  mortar  or 
concrete  is  so  high  that  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  withstand  the  strain  placed  upon  it. 
Tensile  tests  must  be  combined  with  other 
tests,  most  particukrly  the  test  for  sound- 
ness, to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  on 
these  points. 

The  dates  which  have  been  universally 
selected  for  making  tensile  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  cement  are  7  days 
and  28  days  after  molding.  In  each  case 
the  briquettes  remain  for  the  first"  34 
hours  in  moist  air,  and  the  balance  of 
the  time  in  water  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature of  21°  Cent.  (70°  Fahr.).  For 
arriving  at  a  quicker  knowledge  of  the 
quality,  standard  specifications  require 
one-day  tests,  the  briquettes  being  broken 
after  24  hours  in  moist  air.  Longer 
periods  than  28  days  are  useful  for  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  permanent  hardening, 
although  the  rate  of  growth  is  different  in 
neat  cements,  mortars  and  concretes.  The 
growth  in  tensile  strength  is  not  strictly 
comparable  with  its  growth  in  compressive  strength. 

A  cement  giving  an  extremely  high  test  at  a  very  short  period  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  although  if  future  tests  show  a  good  increase,  no 
fault  can  be  found.  Specifications  occasionally  limit  the  strength  of  the 
one-day,  or  the  7-days  test.  Others  require  a  definite  increase  in  strength 
between  periods.    The  engineers  of  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
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16.— Machine  with  Cement  Ring  in  Position  ready  tor  a  Test.     (See  p.  q6.) 
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mission  require,  for  example,  "  a  specific  ratio  of  increase,"  15%  in  tensile 
strength  "  from  7  to  aS  days,  and  furthermore  that  a  cement  showing  as 
high  as  750  lb.  at  the  earher  stage  should  be  generally  refused  as  unlikely 
to  give  good  results  in  long-time  tests."*  Manufacturers  consider  this 
a  very  severe  requirement  for  Portland  cement  tested  neat. 

Specifications  for  tensile  strength  are  given  on  pages  30  and  31.  A 
comparison  of  these  with  the  actual  strengths  of  different  cements  as 
furnished  by  manufacturers  will  show  that  on  the  average  the  tensile 
strength  of  Portland  cement  as  now  manufactured  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  specifications.  In  comparing  these  figures,  however,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  specifications  are  not  for  average  strength,  but  are  in- 
tended to  cover  the  lowest  limit  which  can  be  allowed  on  the  work,  and 
to  provide  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  testing  as  welt  as  in  real  quality. 

GBOWTH  IN  BTBENOTH  OF  FOBTLAND  AITD  NATUBAL 
CEMENTS  AND  OEHENT  MOBTABS 
the  curves  in  Fig.  a8,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Purves 


Fig.  aS.— Growth  in  Tensile  Strength  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  and  Portland  Cement 

Mortars  with  Different  Proportions  of  Standard  Sand.     {See  p.  99.) 

(Compiled  for  Ihii  (natiie  by  W.  Puna  Taylor.) 


Taylor,  illustrate  the  growth  in  strength  of  neat  Portland  cement  and 
Portland  cement  mortars.  The  tests  from  which  the  curves  are  drawn 
were  made  under  his  direction  at  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Laboratories. 

*Repan  ol  New  York  Boird  oF  Ripid  Trindt  Cammiuioacrt,  1900^1,  p.  15!. 
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The  neat  and  1:3  (i.  e.,  one  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  by  weight)  curves 
are  averaged  from  over  100,000  briquettes,  while  the  other  curves  are  each 
based  on  tests  of  300  to  500  briquettes. 

The  cements  included  a  number  of  brands,  American  brands  largely 
predominating.  The  sand  was  crushed  quartz,  the  former  U.  S.  standard. 
.  The  Philadelphia  records  include  tests  of  much  longer  time  than  one  year, 
and  there  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  observed  tensile  strength  after 
the  one-year  period.  This  is  most  noticeable  with  neat  cement  of  rotary 
kiln  brands,  but  also  occurs  to  a  less  degree  with  sand  mortars.  With 
cements  from  stationary  kilns  it  is  less  marked.  The  falling  off  in  tensile 
tests  is  generally  attributed  to  the  brittleness  of  the  small  sized  speci- 
mens, which  tends  to  irregularity  of  results  with  the  ordinary  testing 
machine,  and  to  the  unequal  hardening  of  the  surface  and  interior  of  the 
specimen,  rather  than  to  actual  deterioration  in  the  cement. 

The  average  growth  in  strength  of  neat  Natural  cement  and  Natural 
cement    mortars  is  illustrated  in   Fig.  29  from  data  kindly  prepared  by 


Flc.  jg. — Growth  in  Tensile  Strenglh  of  Neat  Natural  Cement  «nd  Natural  ( 
Mortars  with  DiSerenl  Proportions  of  Standard  Sand.     {See  f.  100.) 
(From  dsU  by  Richard  L.  Hunipfany  ind  A.  W.  MiukIL) 


Mr.  Richard  L.  Humphrey  from  Philadelphia  tests,  and  by  Mr.  A,  W. 
Munsell  from  tests  made  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Cements  from 
seven  different  sections  of  the  United  States  are  included  in  the  averages 
from  which  the  curves  are  drawn,  representing  the  Akron,  Cumberland, 
James  River,  Lehigh  Valley,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Rosendale  and  Utica 
districts. 
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SOVHDNESS  OB  0ON8TAM0T  OF  VOLUUE 

The  tenn"  soundness  "is  more  commonly  used  in  America  and  England 
than  the  expression  "constancy  of  volume"  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  "deformation  "  as  employed 
in  France.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine  in  advance  whether  a 
cement  is  in  danger  of  disintegrating,  thai  is,  crumbhng,  or  of  expanding 
or  contracting  so  as  to  cause  distortion  or  cracking  in  the  masonrj'. 

If  a  cement  satisfactorily  passes  the  tests  for  soundness,  it  will  in  all 
probability  withstand  the  effect  of  the  elements  without  swelling  or  disin- 
tegration, and  will  continue  to  harden  for  an  indefinite  period.  Failure, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  pass  the  tests  for  soundness,  especially  the  hot  test, 
is  not  positive  proof  of  inferiority,  for  a  cement  which  fails  to  pass  may 
possibly,  through  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  before  being  used,  or 
because  of  mixing  with  sand  or  other  aggregate,  produce  durable  masonry. 
We  mav,  however,  with  safety  adopt  the  following  conclusion: 

1 1  a  Portland  cement  passes  the  hoi  lest  il  may  be  used  immedialely 
wilh  reasonable  certainly  oj  Us  uUimale  soundness.  If  it  jails  to 
pass,  il  should  be  regarded  -wilh  suspicion  and  thoroughly  tested. 

Ouues  of  UiiBoaiidiieis.  Disintegration,  or  crumbling,  of  work  in 
Portland  cement  properly  mixed  and  laid,  is  usually  due  to  an  excess  of 
lime  in  a  form  which  can  be  attacked  by  the  elements.  This  may  come 
about  in  two  entirely  distinct  ways,  either  (i)  by  the  use  o(  too  high  a 
proportion  of  lime  in  the  raw  materials  from  which  the  cement  is  made, 
(2)  by  under-burning  the  cement,  or  (3)  by  too  coarse  grinding. 

The  presence  of  magnesia  in  excess  in  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  may 
produce  a  gradual  expansion  which  will  disintegrate  the  morlar  or  con- 
crete after  several  years.  This  action,  brought  to  notice  by  tests  of  Mr. 
H.  Le  Chatelier,*  is  generally  recognized,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
limit  to  the  percentage  of  magnesia  which  may  occur  in  Portland 
cement  without  deleterious  effect.  Le  Chatelier's  experiments  led  him  to 
consider  5%  as  injurious.  The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manu- 
facturers first  placed  the  limit  at  3i%,  and  later  raised  it  to  5%.  Mr. 
Spencer  B.  Newberry  states  (page  56)  that  recent  experimenis  made  by 
himself  and  by  Van  Blaese  show  that  cements  containing  8%  or  9%  of 
magnesia  will  pass  the  boiling  test,  while  those  with  15%  magnesia  will 
expand.  The  limit  of  4%  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  in  1904  (see  p.  30)  is  undoubtedly 
conservative.    Natural  cement,  which  is  burned  at  a  lower  temperature, 

*Cainmiinia  dei  Mtthodci  d'Eiiii  del  Mat^rUui  de  Conitructioo,  1895,  Vol,  IV,  p.  ii). 
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may  contain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  free  lime  and  of  magnesia  without 
injury. 

The  expansion  caused  by  an  excess  of  free  lime  is  due  to  the  hydration 
or  slaking  of  the  calcium  oxide  (CaO).  This  is  readily  understood  from 
the  expansion  of  common  lime,  which  in  slaking  with  water  will  produce 
a  bulk  of  paste  from  2  to  3  times  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  loose 
powder.  The  presence  of  lime  in  a  free  or  loosely  combined  state  must 
not  be  confounded  with  other  compounds  of  calcium.  A  thoroughly 
slaked  lime  paste,  or  powder,  that  is,  one  which  is  completely  hydrated, 
may  in  fact  be  added  to  a  Portland  cement  mortar  without  injurious 
results,  to  lengthen  its  time  of  setting  or  to  produce  a  more  water-tight 
mixture. 

The  small  amount  of  free  lime  which  frequently  occurs  and  sometimes 
produces  unsoundness  in  first-class  Portland  cement,  tested  when  fresh, 
may  be  hydrated  and  rendered  harmless  by  air-slaking  after,  say,  two  or 
three  weeks*  storage,  or  after  spreading  the  cement  out  in  the  air. 

Adulteration  with  slag  may  cause  a  cement  containing  an  excess  of 
free  lime  to  pass  the  boiling  test. 

Tests  for  Soundness.  The  presence  of  ingredients  which  will  render  a 
cement  unsound,  that  is,  which  will  cause  it  to  expand  or  disintegrate,  is 
determined  by  the  eye,  or  by  measuring  appliances  in  specimiens  which 
have  been  exposed  under  conditions  which  as  nearly  as  possible  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  practical  effects  of  time  and  the  elements. 

There  is  apparently  no  reliable  method  for  determining  the  presence  of 
free  lime  by  chemical  analysis.  Mr.  E.  Candlot*  says  that  "there  is  in  fact 
no  method  for  finding  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in  the  cement,"  and 
Dr.  Schuman*  concurs  in  this  view  in  the  following  statement* 

I  do  not  know  a  method  for  finding  out  the  percentage  of  free  lime  in 
Portland  cement.  I  do  not  think  there  exists  such  a  method,  and  I  am 
myself  of  the  opinion  that  chemists  will  never  find  out  one;  the  solutions 
capable  of  taking  away  the  free  lime  from  the  cement  will  always  work  in 
a  more  or  less  strong  degree  on  the  cement  itself. 

This  inability  to  detect  free  lime  by  chemical  analysis  necessitates  a 
resort  to  physical  tests.  Specimens  for  testing  soundness  are  generally 
circular  pats  tapering  toward  the  edges,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  mass 
will  tend  to  enlarge  the  circumference  and  thus  produce  cracks  at  the  edges. 

♦Quoted  by  W.  W.  Maclay  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol  XXVII, 
p.  448. 
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^^-shaped  specimens  and  also  briquettes  are  somettmes  used.  Both 
of  these  show  deterioration  by  the  appearance  of  the  surface. 

Appaarance  of  Soandiiesa  Specimens.  Cracks  which  appear  on  pats 
are  not  always  caused  by  unsoundness.  Expansion  cracks,  which  reveal 
an  unsound  cement,  are  distinguished  from  shrinkage  cracks,  which  usually 
appear  during  setting  instead  of  after  the  cement  is  set,  in  Figs.  30  to  37. 
Hair  cracks  also  sometimes  appear  upon  specimens,  and  in  practice  upon 
neat  cement  or  very  rich  mortar,  where  so  large  an  excess  of  water  has 
been  employed  in  mixing  that  it  does  not  dry  oti  until  the  cement  has  set, 
and  causes  the  deposition  of  a  very  thin  coating,  of  partially  decomposed 
cement  which  had  remained  in  suspension  in  the  water.  An  unsound 
cement  in  air  or  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  will  generally  show 
defect  within  28  days,  although  in  verj'  exceptional  cases  several  months 
or  even  years  have  been  known  to  elapse  before  signs  of  deterioration 
appear  in  specimens  which  have  not  t>een  subjected  to  heat. 

Photographs  of  pats  illustrating  the  appearance  of  defective  specimens 
which  have  been  subject  to  the  boiling  test  are  shown  in  Figs.  38  and  39, 
pages  108  and  109.  Figs.  30  to  37,  pages  104  and  105,  are  sketches* 
employed  in  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Laboratories  for  distinguishing 
harmless  appearances  in  neat  pats  from  evidences  of  unsoundness.  Mr. 
Taylor  describes  the  pats  as  follows: 

Fig.  30  represents  a  normal  pat  in  good  condition. 

Fig.  31  represents  shrinkage  cracks.  These  cracks  are  ordinarily  due  to 
the  use  of  a  loo  wet  mixture  or  to  too  quick  a  drying  out.  If  the  pats  are 
left  exposed  to  dry  air  during  setting  these  cracks  are  often  developed. 
Shrinkage  cracks  ordinarily,  therefore,  indicate  only  a  lack  of  care  in 
manipulation,  and  not  dangerous  properties  in  the  cement. 

Fig.  33  shows  cracks  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  cement  and  the 
curling  of  the  edges  of  the  pat  from  the  glass  while  the  pat  still  adheres, 
which  is  often  coincident  with  the  expansion.  In  the  air  pats  these  cracks 
are  developed  in  nine-tenths  of  the  pats  adhering  to  the  glass,  and  unless 
very  decidedly  marked  are  not  dangerous.  They  should  not  exist  in  the 
water  pats.  If  they  do  exist,  however,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  it  denotes 
the  presence  of  a  too  great  proportion  of  expansives,  which  ordinarily  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  sample. 

Fig.  33  shows  blotching,  a  pat  which  is  usually  indicative  of  either  adul- 
teration or  under-burning.  This  condition  in  itself  should  not  necessarily 
mean  rejection,  but  should  always  induce  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
producing  it,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  rejection. 

Fig.  34  shows  pats  which  have  left  the  glass  {A)  by  mere  lack  of  ad- 
hesion, (B)  by  contraction,  and  (Q  by  expan^on.    (A)  is  never  dangerous 

to  tbe  aulbon  bj  Mr.  W.  Purrei  T»jlor. 
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Fig. '30.    Normal  Pat.* 


Fig.  31.— Harmless  Shrinkage  Cracks* 


]    [ 


Fig.  32.— Expansion  Cracks,  Harmless  in  Air  Pats.* 


B 


Fig.  33.— Blotches  Requiring 
Investigation.* 

*See  pp.  103  and  106. 


Fig.  34.— Pats  which  have  left  Glass.* 
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Fig.  37.— Ownpkte  Disintegration 
*S«  pp.  lo]  iDd  106. 
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STANDARD  CEMENT  TESTS  iii 

the  hardening  of  the  cement  so  as  to  produce  in  a  few  hours  results  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  require  weeks  or  months.  Boiling  the  speci- 
mens, instead  of  steaming  them  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  while  more  common,  is  more  severe. 
Other  methods  are  employed  in  Europe. 

The  Steam  Test,  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  requires,  as  already  described  (p.  77),  that  thfi 
pat  after  twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air  shall  be  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  above  boiling  water. 

The  Boiling  Test  was  originated  by  Prof.  Tetmajer  in  Germany.  After 
twenty-four  hours  in  moist  air,  or  until  it  is  ihoroufthly  set,  the  specimen 
is  placed  in  cold  water,  which  is  raised  to  and  then  maintained  at  the 
boiling  jKiint  for  several  hours.  Three  or  four  hours  is  the  lime  specified 
by  Mr.  W.  Purves  Taylor,  and  often  used  in  the  Uniled  Slates,  although 
some  cement  factories  boil  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Michaelis  ad- 
vocates six  hours'  boiling,  and  this  period  is  s]>ecified  by  ihe  I'Vcnch 
Commission. 

Combined  Boiling  and  Tensile  Test.  A  regular  test  at  many  Portland 
cement  factories  consists  in  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  briquctles  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  hot  lest.  A  briquette  of  neat  cement  after 
twenty-four  hours  under  a  damp  cloth  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam  over  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  immersed  in  water 
at  about  the  boiling  point  and  lK>iIcd  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  must  show  a  certain  tensile  strength. 

The  Hoi  Water  Test,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Henr>'  Faija  in  England,  and 
advocated  there  by  Mr.  David  B.  Butler,  consists  in  subjecting  a  newly 
mi.ted  pat  to  a  moist  heat  of  100°  to  105°  Fahr.  (38°  to  40°  Cent.)  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  or  until  thoroughly  set,  and  then  placing  it  in  warm  water 
at  a  temperature  of  115°  to  120°  Fahr.  (46°  to  49°  Cent.)  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Deval  in  France  employed  a 
temperature  of  176°  Fahr.  (80°  Cent.)  for  a  period  of  six  days. 

Other  Accelerated  Tests  which  have  been  employed  in  f^urope  are  oven 
tests,  where  the  specimen  is  heated  in  an  oven ;  glow  tests,  where  a  ball  is 
heated  over  a  gas  flame,  and  Prussing  disc  tests,  where  discs  arc  formed 
under  heavy  pressure  and  then  exposed  to  hot  water. 

Heuimment  of  Expansion.  Appliances  have  been  demised  for  testing 
the  soundness  of  cement  by  measuring  the  amount  of  expansion  or  def- 
ormation which  it  undergoes  in  different  periods  of  lime.  The  principal 
■  of  these  are  the  long  bar  apparatus,  devised  by  Messrs.  Durand-Claye  and 
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Debray,  which  was  recommended  by  the  French  Commission,  Bauschin- 
ger*s  caliper  apparatus,  and  Le  Chatelier*s  tongs.* 

The  Chimney  Expansion  Testy  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  neat  cement 
is  solidly  pressed  into  a  straight  lamp  chimney  with  the  idea  that  an  un- 
sound cement  will  break  the  glass,  is  worthless,  as  all  first-class  cements 
expand  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

^Described  in  Spalding*s  Hydraulic  Cement,  1903,  p.  166. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SPECIAL  TESTS  OF    CEMENT   AND  MORTAR 

The  most  important  tests  for  comparing  the  qualities  of  different  cements 
and  for  determining  their  practical  value  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.     Certain  other  tests  are  often  made  to  investigate  special 
qualities  of  a  cement  or  mortar,  or  for  scientific  research. 
Such  special  tests  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

Color. 

Weight. 

Microscopical. 

Compressive. 

Transverse. 

Adhesive. 

Shearing. 

Abrasive. 

Porosity. 

Permeability. 

Yield  of  mortar. 

Rise  in  temperature. 

COLOR 

The  color  of  a  cement  bears  but  slight  relation  to  its  quality,  but  a  vari- 
ation of  color  in  the  same  brand  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  inferiority. 
Natural  cements  made  in  different  localities  may  often  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  and  from  Portland  cements  by  their  color. 

Portland  Cement.  The  chemical  composition  of  Portland  cements 
made  by  different  processes  is  so  uniform  that  the  color  of  different  brands 
varies  less  than  that  of  Natural  cements. 

The  color  of  Portland  cement  is  described  as  a  cold  blue  gray.  In 
England  the  term  "foxy"  is  applied  to  a  Portland  cement  of  a  brownish 
color.  According  to  Mr.  David  B.  Butler*  this  denotes  "insufficient  cal- 
cination or  the  use  of  unsuitable  clay  or  possibly  excess  of  clay."  He 
further  states  that  if  a  Portland  cement  contains  a  large  quantity  of  under- 
burned  particles,  on  account  of  their  lower  specific  gravity  they  tend  to 
rise  to  the  surface  on  troweling,  thus  forming  a  yellowish  brown  film  which 
is  noticeable  in  the  section  of  the  briquette  after  fracture. 

*Butler*s  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  255. 
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The  dark  color  of  the  coarser  particles  of  a  Portland  cement  left  as  residue 
on  a  screen  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  cement  clinker  is  black,  and  pieces 
which  are  not  finely  ground  retain  the  color  of  the  clinker. 

Hatnral  Cement.  The  color  of  Natural  cement  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  rock  and  consequently  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  produced.  It 
ranges  from  the  light  €cr\x  of  the  Utica  (HI.)  cement  to  the  dark  grayish 
brown  of  the  Rosendale  (N.  Y.).  Samples  received  by  the  authors  from 
various  manufactories  show  the  James  River  cement  to  be  a  light  yellowish 
brown,  the  Akron  (N.  Y.)  cement,  ^cru,  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  cement,  drab, 
and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  cement,  a  brownish  gray.  Certain  other  brands 
are  similar  in  color  to  Portland. 

Piuzolan  Oement.  Puzzolan  cement  made  from  slag  is  of  a  light  lilac 
shade,  much  lighter  than  Portland.  After  being  kept  under  water  it 
assumes,  when  freshly  fractured,  a  bluish  green  tint.  This  green  tint, 
which  according  to  Candlot*  is  due  to  sulphide  of  calcium  present  in  the 
cement,  is  especially  noticeable  in  a  sample  kept  in  sea  water,  and  fades 
on  exposure  to  dry  air. 

WEIGHT  OF  OEBfENT 

• 

Weight  is  no  indication  of  quality.  Formerly,  nearly  all  specifications 
required  that  a  cement  should  reach  a  certain  standard  of  weight  per 
struck  bushel  or  per  cubic  foot,  on  the  principle  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  thoroughly  burned  cement  is  heavier  than  one  which  is  under- 
burned.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  degree  of  fineness  was  found 
to  affect  the  weight  much  more  than  any  difference  in  calcination,  the 
worthlcssness  of  this  requirement  became  apparent,  and  the  test  for  spe- 
cific gravity  was  substituted. 

The  following  table  by  Eliot  C.  Clarkef  illustrates  the  difference  in 
weight  })ctween  cements  of  the  same  manufacture  which  contain  different 
percentages  of  coarse  particles. 

Weights  of  Cements  Containing  Varying  Percentages  oj  Coarse  Particles,     (See  p.  114.) 

By  Eliot  C.  Clarke. 

PercentARc  of  cement  retained  Weight 

on  No.  I  ao  sieve  per  cu.  ft. 

O  75  lb. 

10  79    " 

20  82    " 

30  86    " 


40  90    " 

*Candlot*8  Cimcnts  et  Chatix  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  159. 
tTransaclions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  ZIV,  p.  144. 
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Mr,  Henn'  Faija't  esjierimeni?*  arranfred  in  Ihc  tollowinj;  lalilc  prove 
that  the  weight  of  a  cement  decreases  with  aire.  Hi>  r\-iiliin.-iiir>r  for  thi:^ 
is  thai  the  lower  spedfic  praAir.-  01  the  moisture  and  rarhoni.-  acid  ahi^orhed 
from  the  air  tends  to  increase  the  bulii  of  the  cement  without  corT(*[x>nd- 
ingly  iocTcasing  its  weight. 

Decrease  o;  Weight  b;  Crmrn:  ■a-ith  Art      iSfr  1    m^.I 
Bv  H.  Fait*. 


Wbcn  received 

Aiier  one  month 

three  months. . 
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lI«tllod  ol  Wai^iiiig  Oemant.  The  apparatus  finally  recommended 
bv  the  Frendi  Commission,  after  a  series  of  test?  hy  Mr.  P.  .\lc\andro,t 
was  a  circular  funnel  with  screen,  as  shown  in  Fip.  40.  The  cement 
placed  upon  the  screen  is  stured  with  a  wooden  spatula  4  cm.  (ij  in.) 
wide,  and  25  cm.  (10  in.)  long,  and  falls  throuph  the  screen  into  the 
c>'lindrical  measure  of  one  liter  capadtj-  (0.61  cu.  ft.). 


Fu}.  40.    Funnel  Used  in  Weighing  Cenient. 
{Seep.  Its) 
•Budn-'i  Fsnijiii]  Cemenl,  1899,  p.  140. 
-fComminiiMi  det  BiUthodo  d'Eiui  d«  M«riritui  dc  C< 


mOROsoopxcu.  EXAm- 

HATXOF  or  POKTLAKD 
CKHKNT  OUNKKR 

The  structure  of  Port- 
land Cemenl  clinker  can 
be  dciirly  dist-omcd  with 
the  aid  of  the  mi<Tosi-oi)e 
and  poKirizcil  light  hy 
preparing  thin  sections  of 
it  in  the  same  way  as  thow 
of  rocks  made  by  twIniR- 
raphcrs. 

Lc  Chatclicr,  a  French 
engineer,    and   Tilrncl>ohn, 


,  1R91,  Vol.  IV,  p.  11. 
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a  Swedish  petrographer,  some  years  ago  identified  two  essential 
mineral  entities,  and  three  others  of  less  importance,  as  constituents 
of  Portland  cement  clinker.  Tomebohn  denominated  the  two  essen- 
tial constituents  alite  and  celite. 

Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  has  within  the  last  few  years  taken  the  sub- 
ject up  very  elaborately  in  this  country,  and  his  results  go  to  show  that 
optical  methods  of  examining  clinker  will  eventually  prove  of  great  in- 
terest, not  only  in  determining  the  character  of  clinker,  but  also  in 
pointing  out  means  of  improving  the  methods  of  production. 

COMPRESSIVE  TESTS  OF  OEMENT 

Compression  testing  machines  are  coming  into  general  use  in  America. 
For  merely  determining  the  quality  of  a  cement,  tensile  tests  are  more  con- 
venient because  they  can  be  made  more  quickly  and  require  less  powerful 
machines,  but  for  comparing  dififerent  sand  aggregates  and  for  its  adapt- 
ability to  testing  concrete  by  compression  or  by  transverse,  i.e.,  beam, 
tests,  the  compression  machine  possesses  great  advantage.  The 
French  Commission  recommend  compression  tests  in  addition  to 
tension,  and  many  engineers  in  the  United  States  advise  them  in  well 
eiiuipped  laboratories.* 

Types  of  Oompression  Testing  Machines.  Machines  especially  adapted 
for  compressive  tests  are  built  with  capacities  ranging  from  30000  to 
400000  lb.,  or  even  larger.  The  Emer}'  Machine  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  U.  S.  Army,  is  of  800  000  lb.  cap>acity.  A  machine  with  a  capac- 
ity of  not  less  than  40  000  lb.  is  required  for  2-inch  cubes  of  neat  cement 
or  mortar,  while  f(^r  6-inch  cubes  of  mortar  or  concrete  a  machine  should 
run  to  at  least  150000  lb.  Nearly  all  compression  machines  may  be 
arranged  for  tension  or  transverse  tests  by  the  adjustment  of  special  ap- 
l>lianiTs,  although  they  are  too  cumbersome  for  testing  ordinaiy  cement 
briquettes. 

,\  testing  machine  driven  by  power  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  41.  This  same 
ty|H*,  up  to  60  000  lb.  aipacity,  is  built  for  hand  operation,  and  in  larger 
sixes  may  l^  ammgcii  to  run  by  Mting,  when  it  b  sometimes  fitted  with 
applianivs  for  automatiaUly  reix^rding  the  elastii:  limit  and  the  breaking 
load.  t 

An  American  machine  of  the  same  typ>e  as  the  German  Amsler-Laffon 
a>miyres»ii\n  testing  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  42,  page  1 18.  The  hydraulic 

*Prpct^dinf>  Amerkaa  Sodrtr  o£  CitiI  Ea|:me«n>  Aptfl*  1900^  p.  125. 
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power  is  applied  by  turning  the  hand  wheel  and  the  load  is  read  directly 
from  the  pressure  gage. 

Form  of  OompreBsioB  Spsdmena.    Extended  tests  were  made  for  the 
French  Commission  by  Mr.  P.  Sim&n*,  in  which  he  employed  specimens 
s  shapes  and  sizes,  and  compared  the  results  with  those  obtained 


from  crushing  the  halves  of  briquettes  which  had  been  broken  in  tension. 
Quoting  from  ^  discussion  of  Mr.  Thompson|  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Cement  Committee  of  the  American  Sodety  of  Civil  Engineers: 

•Comminioo  del  MAhodei  d'Esiii  dn  MaMriiui  de  Conitiuctiod,  Vol.  IV,  1S95,  p.  187. 
fSmfard  E.  TbomptOD  in  ProcMdinp  American  Sodety  ti  Cmt  Eagineen,  Auguit,  190]  >  p.  ii6. 
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Fio.  43. — Hydraulic  Compreaaion  Testing  Machine.     {See  p.  ii6.) 
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The  Commission  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  briquettes  which  had 
been  broken  in  halves  by  tension  should  be  used  for  the  compressive  tests. 
The  two  halves  of  each  briquette  are  crushed  separately  and  the  sum  of  the 
two  results  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  briquette,  thus  obtaining  the  com- 
pressive strength  per  unit  of  surface.  The  surface  area  of  the  United 
States  standard  briquette  recommended  by  our  Committee  is  almost 
exactly  4  sq.  in.  Instead  of  the  halves  of  a  briquette,  a  single  cylinder 
having  the  same  thickness  and  the  same  area  of  surface  as  a  whole 
briquette  may  be  used  with  substantially  equivalent  results. 

Specimens  which  are  rough  or  uneven  may  be  smoothed  by  gentle 
rubbing  on  a  stationary  grindstone. 

In  breaking,  the  pressure  should  increase  uniformly,  and  at  such  speed 
that  it  will  require  between  one  and  two  minutes  to  crush  each  specimen. 

For  comparing  the  strength  of  cement  paste  or  mortar,  with  that  of 
other  materials  which  cannot  readily  be  molded  in  cement  molds,  the 
Commission  recommends  cubes  having  an  area  of  50  sq.  cm.  (7.75  sq.  in.) 
on  each  face.  For  a  United  States  standard,  cubes  2  in.  on  an  edge,  that 
is,  with  all  faces  having  an  area  of  4  sq.  in.,  conform  to  most  common 
usage,  and  are  therefore  best  for  this  class  of  comparative  tests. 

A  mold  for  cubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  43. 


Fig.  43. — Gang  Mold  for  Compression  Cubes.     {See  p.  119.) 

Relation  of  Oompressive  to  Tensile  Strength.  Mr.  R.  Feret*  con- 
cludes, after  an  extended  series  of  tests,  that  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  resistances  to  compression  and  tension.  He  also  concludes  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  strength  varies  with  the  different  cements,  so  that 
'*two  different  mortars  having  the  same  resistance  to  compression  do  not 
necessarily  break  under  the  same  tension."  He  claims  that  compression 
tests  give  better  results  than  tension  and  furnish  "the  real  measure"  of  the 
cohesion  of  mortars.  These  opinions  are  generally  corroborated  by  cement 
experts. 

The  ratio  of  tension  to  compression  also  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
sand  or  other  aggregate.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  cement  the  com- 
pressive strength  increases  faster  than  the  tensile  strength,  thus  giving  a 
higher  ratio.  This  law  continues  to  hold  with  concrete  of  different  pro- 
portions, that  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  aggregate  showing  the 
highest  compressive  strength  in  comparison  to  its  tensile  strength. 

^BuUetin  de  la  Sod^t^  cl*£ncouragement  pour  ITndustrie  Nationale,  1897,  Series  5,  V<^.  IL 
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Uif  a'  <iiti*^*jti*  ujits-     yvr.wiit  :i»t  raiioi-  i-or  difitsem  ass  iit  ioEids  nic 
4;i,|vui^i*^-  vl  tut  f«»ui*.air  '-iir^t  V.  *j^ 

i^<jui'^*^^  >  *:    hirer icti 

fcy  1:1  lit  iijfiu^^  A  wjJJ  }^  wjet  thai  tiit  rtiic*  varies,  ircan  fiu6  anaooe- 
iMUk'^i.ijj  Uftrt  u;^  Vj  jo-O  <-tti  n  jT-flaomht  test 
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'i'f^ut'^t^i^.,  </r  li(rxi<yr^.  VM^  «-^  ^jtairxh  or  prism?  -R-hilc  tctt  convenient 
f^/f  '//titf^-U'  '4,r*c  uow  >^i<i< jm  ui^  for  letting  the  quality  of  cement, 
nUii^/yy/)*  ^'filUni/f*:  aud  Mhw*  ^A  the  older  experimenters  largely  employed 
lUU  i'rttu  oi  irat.  Triiti>:Viiryf:  test:-?  are  of  value  in  comfkaring  the  relation 
|>«*i  vy<'i'ri  iilxT  i>lnr}>M  afid  tension,  and  with  proper  care  may  give  as  uniform 
M'::u|f :»  «>.  fi'n^,ion  U*>>i^.  As  h  statc^i  Ixrlow,  the  fiber  stress  bears  a  definite 
rt'hlUm  in  iIm*  li'iihilc  hlrcnj^th,  but  since  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between 
ii*h:iUnt  iind  <ornpn*>»hion,  there  can  Ix;  no  fixed  rebtion  between  transverse 
i;lM'ii^(li  liUil  iifm\trt*hMve  strength.  Compression  testing  machines  (see 
I'ij^s.  4 1  Mild  /ja,  papjirH  J  J  7  and  1 18)  may  be  adapted  for  transverse  tests  by 
u  raiifliibliMirran^rmittit  of  sui)fK)rts  and  knife  edges. 

iiil«  of  Bpoolmon.  Mr.  Durand-Clayef  made  for  the  French  Com- 
iniajajoh  all  «*xt(*iidrd  wric's  of  tests  by  flexion  or  bending.  As  a  result  of 
lilo  npiMt,  (III*  ('otntnis.sioti  ado{)ted  for  this  form  of  test  square  prisms 
1 J  I  III,  (.J. 7  J  III.)  loMK  by  a  cm.  (0.79  in.)  on  a  side. 

In  biiMtlilnKi  u  prUin  in  placed  on  its  side  —  that  is,  on  a  face  which  has 
hnnn  in  iiuidiit  with  the  nu)hl  —  u|H>n  two  knife-edges,  10  cm.  (3.94  in.) 
npiiK,  «nil  \\\v  load  Is  applitnl  at  the  center  through  a  sHghtly  rounded 
kniti:  tul^it.  Tho  load  should  bo  applic<I  continuously  at  the  rate  of  i  kgr. 
{4  4  lb  )  piM  »»rinnd.  The  siune  numl>cr  of  specimens  should  be  broken 
iita  in  ii»n«silo  lr«t»,  ami  tho  rtsuhs  averaged. 
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English  measore  viil  natunJh-  duuu^  ^c  dimmiiioiu:  at  th<-  :(p(\-imon 
to  I  by  1  In"  6  in-,  to  be  broten  upon  tnifc-<x1i:cs  5  in.  A]tart.* 

A  -priaa  a  by  3  br  8  in,  w:as  onpiowi  by  OT)«ral  (lillimwf  in 
expciimaiis  described  in  his  famous  "Treaii^on  Limes,  lUxImulic  (V 
ments  and  M<«urs,"  and  has  been  ad<^ptc<l  by  iithcf 
Amencan  eagateers,  but  with  apparatus  of  suAtcimi 
ddkacy  dtere  is  no  reason  why  the  six\"imcns  need  l>c 
lajfn-  in  section  than  tensile  specimens,  and  the  dimen- 
aoDS  of  I  by  I  by  6  inches  sugjp^te^I  alx>\T  arc  rr«>m- 
mended  for  ccrniparatix'e  tests  of  ncal  cements  and  mortars. 
A  fwm  of  mold  is  sho\m  in  Fijj.  44. 
Relation  «f  Tensile  to  Fiber  Strou.  In  the  exf^eri- 
Flc.44.  — MoW  Qients  mentioned  above  Mr.  Dumnd-Clajx  ix>n\|Mivil  all 
for  Prism.  of  his  tests  for  flexion  with  tendle  tests  of  brit^uctles 
made  and  tested  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  he  ob- 
tained as  the  ratio  between  the  ultimate  fiber  stress  in  Ile.\i(in  and  the  ten- 
sile strength,  1.92  at  7  daj-s  and  1.86  at  28  day.f;  or  in  round  nunilien, 
1.9  for  both.  That  is,  tensile  fiber  stress  is  1.9  times  the  simple  tetwile 
stress  of  the  same  material.  In  this  connection  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  briquette  tested  in  tension  gives  a  result  less  thun  the  real  resist- 
ance, while  a  prism  tested  in  flexion  gives  a  greater  re.sult.  lie  jiidftex  llint 
the  real  resistance  may  be  approximated  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  two 
results. 

Mr.  Durand-Claye  also  found  the  mean  error  by  the  two  methods  of 
testing  to  be  very  similar,  with  tensile  briquettes  the  variation  bring  nlioul 
2.02% as  compared  with  2.52%  variation  in  the  flexion  tests.  In  tcsln  with 
mortar  there  was  less  variation  with  prisms  than  with  liriijtirttcH. 

Prof.  Edgar  B.  Kay  states  that  in  recent  experiments  he  hnH  iilitaincd 
more  uniform  results  with  tranverse  than  with  tensile  tertB. 

Comparative  tests  of  Mr,  R.  Feret  in  tension,  fiexion,  and  rom|ireMlnn 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  136. 

ADHESION  TESTS  07  OKBSXVT 

Mr.  E.  Candlott  made  a  large  number  of  testa  of  adhcrtion  for  the  French 
Commission,  and  designed  a  mold  adopted  as  the  French  Standard. 
With  reference  to  such  tesU  he  says  that  nincc  the  adhesion  of  mortar  to  a 
stone  deptends  upon  the  state  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  cement, 

^StiJad  Z.  TbompKn  in  pToccediDgi  AmcriciD  Sodctj  Citil  Engin«Ti,  Au^uM,  t^,  f.  bf/k 
"tCamiiudon  da  HAboda  d'EHai  da  VLutTAia  it  CoDMrBCtioa,  rtf  j,  Vol.  IV,  p.  ill. 
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absolute  tests  are  of  little  value,  but  comparative  tests,  if  made  uader 
identical  conditions,  are  of  real  interest  to  the  builder. 

Thus,  to  cite  several  examples,  the  tests  of  adhesion  prove  that  a  raortar 
regaged  after  having  set  possesses  a  strength  of  adhesion  much  smaUer  than 
the  same  mortar  gaged  and  put  in  place  before  its  set,  the  resistance  to 
tension  and  compression  of  these  two  mortars  remaining,  however,  almost 
the  same;  that  mortars  gaged  dry  have  a  more  feeble  adhesion  than  mor- 
tars gaged  slightly  liquid ;  that  mortars  gaged  with  an  excess  of  water  have 
in  tension  a  resistance  less  than  their  adhesive  strength,  etc. 

Method  ot  Making  Adhaaion  Tests.  In  the  same  report  Mr.  Candlot 
describes  the  forms  of  specimens  suggested  by  Dr.  Michaelis  and  others, 
and  then  presents  a  form  which  he  considers  to  best  meet  the  requirements. 
On  account  of  the  difference  in  section  of  the  French  standard  briquette, 
the  mold  he  describes  la  not  suitable  for  makmg  specimens  to  fit  the  clips 


,x 
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Fig.  45-— Mold  for  Adhesion  Block.     (See  p.  laa.) 

on  American  testing  machines.  To  adapt  his  mold  to  American  stand- 
ards, the  authors  have  designed  the  mold  shown  in  Fig.  45.  The  method 
of  making  tests  is  described  by  Mr.  Thompson*  as  follows: 


Adhesion  is  considered  by  Mr.  Candlot  in  two  ways:  First,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relative  adhesive  qualities  of  different  cements;  and,  second, 
with  reference  to  the  adhesion  of  the  same  cement  mortar  to  other  materials 
of  different  natures.     The  same  general  method  is  advocated  in  both  cases. 

Briquettesaretormed,asdescribedbelow.ofashape  which  can  be  broken 
in  an  ordinary  tensile  testing  machine.  The  European  tensile  briquette  is 
of  small  section,  5  sq.  cm.  (0.775  sq-  in.),  and  of  an  inconvenient  shape  for 
molding  in  halves.  The  area  of  the  breaking  section  is  therefore  doubled 
by  the  Commission,  while  the  curves  where  the  clips  take  hold  remain  the 
same,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  each  clip  is  unchanged. 
The  shape  of  the  United  States  standard  briquette  is  such  that  fewer  changes 
have  [0  be  made  in  its  outline,  and  the  regular  section  of  1  sq.  in.  need  not 
be  altered. 

*nciceciluigi  Amoicui  Socie^  at  Ciril  Engiocen,  Auguit,  1903,  p.  &(7. 
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The  Commission  found  that  adhesion  briquettes  aiuld  not  K'  imtKIed 
satisf^orily  in  the  manner  used  for  tension  briquettes.  Thov  ailvisovl 
finally  a  mold  in  which  a  halt  briquette  could  be  made,  and  then  whtii  this 
had  set,  the  same  mold  could  be  used  for  completing  the  other  half,  lii 
Fig.  45  is  shown  the  style  of  mold  selected,  but  with  the  dimensions 
changed  to  adapt  the  briquette  to  the  United  Stales  standanl  form  of  clip. 
It  consists  of  a  bottomless  box,  which  divides  vertically  in  the  center  on  the 
line  BB,  so  that  the  half  briquette  can  be  removeil  readily.  The  bottom  is 
formed  of  a  movable  bronze  plate,  shown  at  .-i . 

For  the  first  class  of  tests,  to  determine  the  relative  adhesion  of  diffcriMit 
cements,  a  normal  adhesion  block  is  formed  of  a  mortar  comjiosed,  by 
weight,  of  1  part  of  highest  quality  Portland  cement,  which  has  passed  a 
No.  75  sieve,  and  2  parts  of  fine  sand,  gaged  9*^^  of  water.  As  sotin  as 
it  is  rammed  into  the  mold,  the  mold  is  removed,  and  after  remaining 
in  moist  air  for  24  hours  the  half  briquette  is  placed  in  water  until  it  is  re- 
quired. It  must  set  for  at  least  28  days.  When  required  for  use,  the  bI(K'k 
is  dried  and  the  surface  polished  with  emery  paper.  The  blwk  is 
then  placed  on  a  table  with  the  large  end  down,  the  half  mold,  with  the 
disc  A  removed,  set  on  top  of  it  and  filled  with  plastic  mortar  consisting  of 
the  cement  which  it  is  desired  to  test  mixed  with  sand  in  the  rcquiri'd  [iro- 
portions,  thus  completing  the  briquette.  This  briquette  is  treated  and 
tested  as  an  ordinary  tension  specimen. 

For  the  second  class  of  tests,  If  the  material  can  be  molded,  it  is  formed 
as  a  half  briquette,  and  the  specimen  completed  with  the  mortar  to  be  tested. 
If  solid,  a  plate  of  the  material,  several  millimeters  thick,  having  one  smooth 
face,  is  prepared,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  on  toj>  of  the 
bronze  plate,  and  the  first  half  of  the  specimen  is  formed  liy  filling  the  mold 
with  neat  cement.  After  setting,  the  half  of  the  briquette  is  completed  with 
the  mortar  which  it  is  desired  to  test. 


AdtaaHiT*  Strength  of  Hortar.  The  following  table  from  tests  of  Mr. 
Candlot,  presented  to  the  French  Commission,*  shows  the  resull.s  of  ail- 
hesive  tests  upon  Portland  cement  mortars  cemented  to  the  normal  a<lhe- 
sion  block  by  the  method  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  in  the  same  column,  the  values,  each  of  which  represents  a. 
single  specimen,  are  fairly  regular,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  variation 
in  the  adhesive  strength  of  mortars  made  from  different  cements,  and  no 
uniform  relation  between  the  strength  of  mortars  of  different  pro|j<irti(jn.s. 

Adhasion  of  Mortar  to  Tuiom  Hateiiala.  The  results  of  tests  made 
by  Professor  Tetmajer  in  Germany,  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Candlot,  are  briefly 
as  follows:  1:2  Portland  cement  mortars  cemented  to  sandstone  gave  an 
adhesive  strength  after  a8  days  of  from  5,5  to  8.8  kg.  pcrsq.  cm.  (78  to  125 
lb.  per  sq.  in.).     To  rough  glass  the  adhesion  was  about  3.5  kg.  jxt  sq.  cm 

*CoauainiaB  ia  tStihoiet  d'Euii  dei  Mil«niui  <k  Coutnioioa,  il^f,  Vut.  IV,  p.  iNf, 
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(50  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  Tests  made  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  using  blocks  of 
marble  showed,  after  28  days,  variations  of  3.1  to  8.3  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (44 
to  118  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  Regaged  mortar  showed  about  half  the  strength 
in  adhesion  of  fresh  mortar. 

Adhesive  Strength  of  Portland  Cement  Mortars  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch,* 

By  E.  Candlot. 


Cement. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Proportions  of 

mortar. 

I-3 

1:3 

i:  2 

i:  2 

1-3 

i:  2 

1:3 

1:2 

1:3 

1:2 

Per  cent,  of 

water. 

12 

13.8 

9-5 

15 

12 

13 

15 

17 

12 

13 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

107 

135 

142 

149 

36 

36 

36 

43 

60 

65 

7  day  tests. 

195 

131 

145 

152 

36 

43 

38 

50 

60 

65 

131 

156 

13s 

128 

28 

36 

38 

36 

57 

71 

156 

152 

135 

28 
36 

50 

36 

67 

57 

82 
107 

Average.  ... 

147 

143 

139 

143 

33 

41 

37 

41 

60 

78 

164 

192 

188 

178 

92 

142 

78 

95 

152 

95 

178 

206 

294 

152 

81 

114 

74 

78 

128 

88 

28  day  tests. 

178 

220 

124 

192 

85 

114 

71 

"7 

114 

74 

199 

220 

i«5 

156 

60 
67 

85 
102 

81 

100 
88 

107 

Average. 

180 

209 

198 

169 

77 

III 

76 

96 

125 

86 

Mr.  E.  S.  Wheelerf  has  made  several  series  of  tests,  inserting  thin  discs 
of  different  materials  in  the  center  of  briquettes.  Although  the  irregularity 
in  the  results  cast  considerable  doubt  upon  his  method  of  testing,  the  ex- 
periments tended  to  show  that  the  adhesive  strength  to  sawn  limestone  of 
Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  i :  o  to  i :  2  is  about  one-third  the 
cohesive  strength  of  the  mortar  alone.  Mr.  Wheeler  concluded  that  groov- 
ing the  surface  of  the  stone  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  adhesive 
strength.  For  the  maximum  adhesive  strength  more  water  is  required  than 
for  the  maximum  cohesive  strength  even  if  the  surface  of  the  stone  be  satu- 
rated. The  substitution  of  a  small  portion  of  lime  for  a  part  of  the  cement 
apparently  increases  the  adhesive  strength. 

^Molded  upon  normal  adhesion  blocks,  see  pp.  122  and  123. 

fReport  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3019  and  1896,  pp.  2799  and  1834. 
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Mr.  R.  Feret*  stales  that  adhesion  to  stone  increases  as  the  slone  be- 
comes more  porous.  He  found,  as  did  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  irregularities  of 
surface  of  the  stone  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  adhesive  strength.  With 
iron,  however,  roughening  the  surface  increases  the  adhesion  of  the  moriar. 
A  dirty  surface  or  insufficient  moistening  of  the  surface  lowers  the  ad- 
hesion. 

The  method  adopted  by  various  experimenters  o(  crossing  two  bricks 
and  cementing  them  together,  then  determining  the  loads  required  to  sepa- 
rate them,  is  obviously  inaccurate  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distributing 
the  pull  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  adhesion  of  mortar  to  iron  or  steel  is  of  such  practical  importance  in 
the  use  of  iron  or  steel  for  reinforcement,  and  the  setting  of  bolts  in  mortar 
and  concrete,  that  the  subject  is  discussed  in  connection  with  reinforced 
concrete  in  Chapter  XIV. 

SHEABINO  TESTS  OT  CEMENT  AND  HORTAK 

Mr.  R.  Feret  made  a  series  of   shearing  tests  upon  different  mortars 

which  are  quoted  in  column  (20}  of  the  table  on  page 

I  p  .  136.     He  employed  for  the  shearing   test  the  halves 

i  ^  of  small  prisms  which  had  been  broken  to  determine 

K^0  the    transverse   strength,  placing  the  specimens  and 

...  ,,,.„MWiill,— — I      loading  them  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  46. 


ABRASION 

Abrasion    or   wearing    tests   have    been  made    by 
Fkj  46— Sheanne  .         .  .  °     .  .     , 

Test.  (See  p.  iij3      pr^^mg  me  speamen  agamst  a  grindstone,  an  emery 
wheel,  or  a  cast-iron  disc,  the  last  requiring  sand  in 
defimte  proportions  to  be  poured  upon  it  to  increase  the  friction. 

Tests  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarke^  tend  to  indicate  that  for  Portland  cement 
mortar  the  best  proportions  to  resist  abrasive  forces  are  1 1  2  and  for  Natural 
cement  mortar  i:  i,  the  resistance  of  Portland  cement  mortar  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  sand  being  nearly  double  that  of  both  the  richer  i :  t  mixture 
and  the  leaner  i:  3  J  mixture. 

P0R08XTT  TESTS 

The  determination  of  the  pKirosity  of  a  specimen  is  often  necessary  in 
scientific  research  and  for  comparing  the  relative  absorptive  properties  of 

*CoiiuDuniution  lu  Congr^  dc  Budap^ii,  1901. 

11  Ameriun  &oaelj  at  GtD  Enginem,  Vol.  ZIV,  p.  167. 
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building  materials.  Porosity  is  a  passive  quality  referring  to  the  actual 
voids,  i.e.,  air  and  uncombined  water  in  a  substance  as  distinguished  from 
permeability  or  percolation,  the  quality  of  a  substance  which  permits  the 
flow  of  a  liquid  or  gas  through  it. 

Method  of  Testing  Porosity.  Messrs.  P.  Alexandre,  P.  Debray,  and 
H.  Le  Chatelier*  recommended  a  method  for  making  the  test  for  porosity 
which,  with  the  units  converted  into  English  measure,  is  summarized  by 
Mr.  Thompsonf  in  his  "  Discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement."  This 
method  is  suitable  for  testing  the  porosity  of  concrete  as  well  as  of  mortar. 

The  porosity  of  a  mortar  is  expressed  as  the  ratio  or  percentage  of  voids 
to  the  total  volume.  In  measuring  the  voids  all  water  in  the  mortar  is 
included  except  that  of  crystallization. 

If 

V  =  total  apparent  volume  of  mortar; 

V  =  volume  of  solid  portion  of  mortar; 
v'  =  volume  of  voids  in  mortar; 

then 

Porosity  =  —  = • 

The  size  of  specimen  recommended  is  that  having  a  volume  of  between 
0.3  and  0.5  Hter  (18  to  30  cu.  -in.). 

The  solid  volume,  v,  is  found  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
Archimedes,  that  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a  body  in  air  and 
its  weight  when  suspended  in  a  liquid  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced.  From  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid,  its  vplume,  which  is 
manifestly  the  volume,  v,  of  the  mortar,  can  be  readily  calculated. 

In  English  measure,  if 

P  =  weight  of  specimen  after  drying; 

p  =  weight  suspended  in  water  after  saturation; 

W  =  weight  of  I  cu.  ft.  of  water; 

V  =  volume  of  solid  portion  of  mortar; 
then 

V  (in  cubic  feet)  =  -f- 

W 

In  order  that  the  specimen  may  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  water 
and  all  air  driven  from  the  pores  when  determining  p,  its  weight  in  water, 
the  specimen  is  first  exposed  for  J  hour  in  rarefied  air  at  a  pressure  not 
greater  than  25  mm.  of  mercury.  Water  is  made  to  cover  it,  and  then  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  restored.  It  must  now  remain  in  the  water  24 
hours  before  being  weighed.    If  apparatus  for  rarefying  the  air  is  not  at 

♦Commission  dcs  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  dc  Construction,  1895,  ^^^-  ^>  P*  ^7- 
j-Proceedings  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Aug.  1903,  p.  648. 
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hand,  and  if  the  spedmen  will  stand  exposure  to  heat,  an  alternate  method 
may  be  used.  The  specimen,  after  48  hours  in  water,  is  placed  in  cold 
water,  raised  to  boiling,  and  boiled  for  2  hours,  then  allowed  to  cool  for 
34  hours.  The  weight,  P,  used  in  this  determination,  is  taken  after  ex- 
posing it  to  a  heat  of  between  40°  and  60°  Cent.  {104°  and  i4o°Fahr.),  until 
there  is  no  loss  in  weight,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  any  access  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  apparent  volume,  V,  of  the  specimen,  can  be  found  by  direct 
measurement,  or  by  calculation  from  its  loss  of  weight  in  water,  using  again 
the  principle  of  Archimedes.  To  prevent  saturation  in  the  later  proceed- 
ing, it  can  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  grease  spread  with  the  fingers. 
The  weight  in  water  must  be  taken  before  that  in  air. 

The  standard  test  of  porosity  is  made  with  i :  3  mortars  of  normal 
plastic  consistency,  28  days  old.  Other  proportions  and  ages  suggested 
are  i :  3,  and  i :  5,  at  7  days,  38  days,  6  months  and  i  year. 

The  Porosity  of  DifEerent  Mortars.  Porosity  includes  the  voids  or 
pores  occupied  by  both  air  and  water,  the  relative  volumes  of  the  two 
classes  of  voids  varying  with  the  freshness  of  the  mortar. 

In  different  fresh  mortars  there  is  much  less  variation  in  the  volume  of 
air  voids  than  is  generally  supposed.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration 
mortars  that  are  mixed  to  such  a  dry  consistency  that  voids  are  apparent 
to  the  eye,  we  notice  from  column  10  of  the  table  on  page  136  that  in  mor- 
tars proportioned  richer  than  i :  5  the  air  voids  rarely  exceed  1 2%,  and  for 
most  mixtures  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4^  to  8%,  that  is,  4%  to  8%  by 
volume  of  air  is  entrained  when  gaging.  Although  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Candlot*  and  Alexandre  show  similar  results,  the  authors,  by  mixing  the 
materials  with  gloves,  as  recommended  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  using  more  water  than  required  for  standard  consistency, 
—  about,  in  fact,  the  consistency  used  by  stone  masons,  —  have  obtained 
mortars  in  proportions  of  cement  to  either  standard  sand  or  bank  sand  of 
1:0,  1:1  and  1 :  2  with  no  appreciable  entrained  air,  and  leaner  mixtures 
with  1%  to  2%  air.  A  few  experiments  carefully  made  tend  to  show  that 
in  larger  batches  thoroughly  mixed  to  soft  consistency  these  low  percent- 
ages may  be  obtained.  Such  mortars  require  no  ramming,  in  fact  the 
volume  cannot  be  reduced  after  it  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  measure, 
except  that  if  a  very  wet  mixture  is  used  it  will  expel  a  portion  of  its  surplus 
water  when  setting  so  that  the  volume  set  is  less  than  the  volume  green. 
One  would  naturally  expect  a  greater  variation  with  different  materials 
and  different  proportions  of  water,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  fresh  mor- 

♦CiDdUrt  gi™  ■  ringe  of  from  1  or  j%  tor  manm  of  co»r<e  luid,  up  lo  10%  wiih  fine  uni. 
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tar  slightly  softer  than  standard  consistency,  the  spaces  between  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  and  cement  are  not  occupied  by  air  but  by  water. 

As  the  mortar  dries  after  setting,  the  variation  between  different  mortars 
is  more  appreciable,  since  the  additional  amount  of  water  which  is  re- 
quired with  mortars  of  fine  sand  partially  evaporates  and  leaves  air  voids. 
It  is  evident  from  experiments  by  Mr.  Alexandre  that  the  percentage  of  air 
voids  due  to  evaporation  of  water  ranges  from  7%  with  a  very  coarse  sand 
to  18%  with  a  very  fine  sand.  Assuming  a  small  allowance  for  entrained 
air  in  the  fresh  mortar,  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  we  may  estimate  a  range 
of  from  7%  to  25%  total  air  voids  in  mortar  after  setting  and  drying.  An 
average  mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  fairly  coarse  bank  sand,  in  pro- 
portions 1 :  2  by  weight  or  i :  aj  by  volume,  from  experiments  of  the  authors, 
may  be  expected  to  contain  about  10%  of  air  voids  after  setting  and 
hardening,  and  to  have  a  total  porosity  of  about  25%.  The  porosity  of 
well  proportioned  concrete  is  much  lower  {see  p.  417).  The  porosity  is 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  percentage  of  water  used  in  gaging,  because 
an  excess  of  water  rises  to  the  surface.     (See  p.  416.) 


PERMEABIUTT  OB  PEBOOLATZON  TESTS 

The  permeability  of  mortar  and  concrete  is  discussed  and  the  laws  which 
govern  it  formulated  in  Chapter  XX,  page  416.  Permeability  is  distin- 
guished from  porosity  on  page  126. 

Method  of  Testing  Permeability.  When  preparing  its  final  report,  the 
French  Commission*  first  experimented  with  cylindrical  blocks  having  in 
the  center  a  truncated  well  into  which  a  vertical  tube 
was  introduced  for  a  short  distance  to  convey  the 
water  under  pressure.  They  finally  recommended 
instead  of  this  form  a  cube  of  cement  or  mortar  with 
a  pipe  cemented  to  its  upper  surface.  Quoting  again 
from  Mr.  Thompson's  Discussionf  on  Uniform  Tests 
of  Cement: 


The  permeability  of  neat  cement  and  mortars  is 
expressed  by  the  number  of  liters  of  water  passed  in 
one  hour  through  a  cubical  block,  $0  sq,  cm.  (7.7s  sq. 
"n.)  on  a  face,  the  size  used  for  compressive  tests.  The 
block  is  placed  on  its  side,  that  is,  with  a  face  which 
has  been  against  the  mold  uppermost ;  this  surface  is 
carefully  cleaned  and  a  glass  tube  3.5  cm.  (1.38  in.)  in  diameter,  and  11 

•CommisiioD  dei  MJlhodei  d'Etsai  its  MitJriiui  de  ConUruction,  1194,  Vol.  I,  p.  313. 
f  Pioc«diDgt  AnuriciD  Sodct;  oF  Civil  Enginecn,  AuguM,  1903,  p.  649. 


Fig.  47. — French 
Test  for  Per- 
meability. (See 
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cm.  (4.33  in.)  high  is  sealed  vertically  to  it  by  means  of  neat  cement,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  47.  For  varying  the  pressure,  a  rubber  pipe  is  attached  to 
this  tube,  and  its  upper  end  connected  with  a  reservoir.  The  height  of 
pressure,  according  to  the  permeability  of  the  mortar,  may  be  10  cm.  (4  in.), 
I  m.  (3  ft.  3  in.)  or  10  m.  {2>Z  ^t.)- 

Before  taking  the  test,  the  block  is  immersed  in  water  for  48  hours,  and 
remains  in  water  during  the  test.  The  periods  recommended  are:  24 
hours,  7  days,  28  days,  3  months,  etc.  The  standard  test  is  made  at  28 
days.  Tests  are  made  on  three  blocks,  and  an  average  taken  of  the  two 
which  most  nearly  agree. 

Logically,  we  should  suggest  for  the  block  to  be  used  for  testing  per- 
meability in  this  country,  the  size  mentioned  for  compression,  that  is,  a 
2-inch  cube.  Further  investigation  is  considered  necessary,  however, 
before  adopting  either  the  size  or  shape  as  a  standard. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  discussioA,  the  authors  have  performed 
a  series  of  tests  on  the  relative  permeability  of  concretes,  as  described  on 
page  426,  obtaining  satisfactory  relative  results  by  cementing  a  short 
length  of  pipe  to  the  surface  of  a  solid  block  of  concrete  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  by  the  French  Commission. 

YIELD  TESTS  OF  PASTE  AND  MORTAR 

The  French  Commission*  recommend  the  testing  of  cement  paste  and 
mortar  to  determine  the  volume  occupied.  The  yield  or  rendement  is 
the  volume  of  mortar  obtained  by  gaging  to  any  given  consistency  a  unit 
of  weight  of  cement  or  of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  in  the  selected 
proportions.  One  kilogram  of  cement,  or  of  the  required  mixture  of 
cement  and  sand,  gaged  to  the  given  consistency,  is  introduced  into  a 
graduated  cylindrical  glass  test  tube  about  6  cm.  (2.37  in.)  in  diameter, 
with  care  to  avoid  imprisonment  of  air,  and  its  volume-  is  noted. 

Another  method,  which  they  consider  more  accurate,  is  to  allow  the 
paste  or  mortar  to  harden  and  then  determine  the  difference  in  weight  in 
air  and  in  water. 

Mr.  R.  Feret  in  his  report  to  the  French  Commissionf  on  the  production 
and  density  of  mortars  considers  that  sands  should  be  submitted  to  a 
thorough  test.  He  advises  determining  their  granulometric  composition, 
as  described  on  page  142,  the  proportion  of  gravel  (that  is,  of  particles 
remaining  on  a  sieve  with  holes  of  50  mm.  (0.19  in.)  diameter,  the  min- 
eralogical  natiu^e,  and  the  form  of  the  grains.  Disregarding  the  yield  test 
he  would  study  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  the  water, 

Commission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construcdoii,  1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  307. 
fCommission  des  M^thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  1895,  Vol.  IV,  p.  243. 
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and  the  voids  in  a  unit  volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  would  estimate  the 
cost  per  cubic  meter  of  mortar  made  with  different  sands,  and  its  strength 
under  various  conditions,  as  is  dbcussed  at  length  in  the  following  chapter. 

TEST  OP  RISE  IN  TfHPERATUBE  WHILE  SETTINa 

The  determination  of  the  rise  in  temperature  which  takes  place  in  a 
cement  while  setting  has  often  been  suggested  as  an  indication  of  its  quality, 
but  the  increase  in  temperature  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  of 
slight  value  as  a  teat  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  Le  Commandant  Ribaucour*  ;'ound  that  the  temperatitfe  com- 
menced to  rise  at  the  commencement  of  the  setting,  and  the  rise  was 
generally  higher  with  quick-setting  cements. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  discovered  that  the 
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temperature  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  specimen,  small 
cubes  showing  very  slight  increase.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of  tests 
upon  12-inch  cubes  to  determine  the  tempera'ure  acquired  by  different 
brands  of  cement  and  mortars  during  setting,  and  plotted  his  volumes  in 
a  series  of  curves.    The  curves  for  a  first-class  brand  of  American  Port- 


*Commi»ion  de>  MAhodei  d'Enai  del  MatMiui  de  CoDatntctioa,  1895,  Vd.  IV,  p.  133. 
tTcMi  of  MmiI>,  V.  S  A-,   1901,  p.  49}' 
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land  cement  with  and  without  sand,  and  for  a  typical  Natural  (Rosen- 
dale)  cement,  are  shown  in  Fig.  48. 

Mr.  Howard  found  that  while  first-class  American  brands  of  neat 
Portland  cement  often  reached  a  maximum  temperature  of  100°  Cent, 
(aia"  Fahr.);  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  various  brands  of  Ameri- 
can Natural  cement  was  generally  from  35°  to  40°  Cent.  (95°  to  104° 
Fahr.),  and  was  reached  at  a  shorter  time  than  the  Portland  cements. 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  German  brands  of  Portland  cements  was 
in  general  less  than  that  of  the  American  Portlands. 

The  rise  in  temperature  in  Portland  cement  concrete  is  less  than  in 
neat  Portland  cement,  but  in  the  interior  of  a  laige  mass  like  a  dam 
may  reach  neariy  looP  Fahrenheit. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

STRENGTH  AND  COMPOSITION  OF 
CEMENT  MORTARS 

The  following  are  the  important  conclusions  in  this  chapter: 
(i)  The  strength  of  a  mortar  depends  primarily  upon  (a)  percentage  of 
cement  in  a  unit  volume,  and  (b)  density.     (See  p.  133.) 

(2)  The  strongest  mortar  for  any  given  proportions,  by  weight,  of  cement 
to  dry  sand,  is  obtained  from  sand  which  with  the  given  cement  produces 
the  smallest  volume  of  plastic  mortar.     (See  p.  148.) 

(3)  The  best  sand  is  invariably  that  which  will  produce  the  smallest 
volume  of  mortar  of  standard  consistency  when  mixed  with  the  given  ce- 
ment in  the  required  proportions.     (See  pp.  133  and  149.) 

(4)  The  density  of  a  mortar  is  determined  by  calculating  the  absolute 
volumes  of  its  ingredients.     (See  p.  139.) 

(5)  The  qualities  of  different  sands  may  be  studied  by  screening  each 
into  three  sizes  and  comparing  their  granulometric  compositions  with 
Feret's  curves.     (See  p.  142.) 

(6)  Sharpness  of  the  sand  grains  is  of  slight  importance.    (See  p.  153.) 

(7)  Coarse  sand  produces  stronger  and  usually  more  impervious  mortar 
than  fine  sand.     (See  p.  146.) 

(8)  Fine  sand  requires  more  water  than  coarse  sand  to  produce  a 
mortar  of  like  consistency,  and  consequently  its  mortar  is  less  dense.  (See 
p.  146.) 

(9)  Mixed  sand,  i.  e.,  sand  containing  fine  and  coarse  grains,  in  mortars 
leaner  than  1:2,  usually  produces  stronger  and  more  impervious  mortars 
than  coarse  sand.     (See  p.  146.) 

(10)  Screenings  from  broken  stone  usually  produce  stronger  mortars  than 
sand  because  of  their  greater  density.  The  relative  value  of  screenings 
and  sand  may  often  be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the 
densities  of  mortar  made  from  them.     (See  pp.  148  and  151.) 

(11)  Mixtures  of  fine  and  coarse  sand  or  of  sand  and  screenings  often 
produce  better  mortar  than  either  material  alone.     (See  p.  148.) 

(12)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
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a  definite  pawmgr  *i  ssad  aarst  hdc,^  ::  :*  ^-^'--^-"  re  ^  .-^TLLi- 
sieve.    (See  p.  34s.  ■ 

(13)  ImporiD^  in  saad.  s:iii  aj  j:a;^  irt;  ."jit.  iz  <.— ^~  -■-.-■ — —  ■^  —jt 
stiengthoi  a  leas  idc^Iat.  i::;d  ■^takt^  i  zich  =>:ir^c       >**  7.  :ij 

(14)  Ga^jnz  wiiSi  s*a  »i:e-  -ictss  oct  ir«t  -J:*  ""~-— '-^  jcn;:^j:  cJ  rr>cc-- 
tars.     (See  p.  150.^ 

(15)  Tbe  unJl  tiise-  areas  i^  -^i-^-Tn-rT.-ir— .-rr-.-r^:— "t  ="-.v--"--^gii-.*-.-j- 
a  prism  4  on.   1.6  i:i.  iX.x^iii<Ci':xzz~.  ^i-.  o-eci».      S«r.  :  ix." 

(16)  Tbe  unJi  5iic  sress  ir.  t«-:>ii::£  i?  jr«r-u;  :.!c  "iiscs  ih*  :t-.^ 
tensile  strength  c4  l>i^~jeties  «  5  sq.  cir..      See  :>.  s^a. 

(17)  The  unit  tenslc  aner:£ih  01  ^odme:^  decreases  4is  ibe  tRui::^ 
area  is  enlarged.     .See  p.  ::^ 

(18)  The  unit  comprcssve  jaecKi  t-i  sicdiar  spednwEs  ci  oanec:  or 
mortar  is  not  greatlr  a^ecicd  br  the^  iizc.     -See  p.  i,;4-^ 

Lawi  of  Strangtk.  There  aie  two  n:a<ianienial  kn-s  01  strength  whivih 
apply  to  mortals  competed  01  the  sune  cement  with  dinerent  proponi<Mis 
and  sizes  of  saitd. 

(i)  With  the  same  aggmrate.*  the  siroiizcsl  and  most  impermeable  mor- 
tar is  that  contaioii^  tbe  lar^t  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  \-ohune 
of  the  mortar. 

(3)  Witb  the  same  pcrceniaee  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  monar. 
the  stnmgest,  and  usually  the  mosi  impermeable,  mortar  is  thai  which  has 
the  greatest  density .t  that  is,  which  in  a  unit  volume  has  the  largest  per- 
centage of  solid  materials. 

The  first  of  these  rales  is  understood  by  ordinary  users  of  cement,  but 
the  second  rale  stales  a  faa  which  is  appreciated  only  by  e:q>ens. 

The  value  of  a  first-class  cement  is  universally  recognized,  the  effects  of 
impurities  have  been  studied  in  various  ways,  and  the  variations  in  strength 
of  mortars  made  from  different  sands  or  broken  stone  screenings  have  been 
recorded,  but  the  fundamental  law  of  the  relation  of  the  densitj-  of  a  mor- 
tar to  its  strength,  —  a  (unction  nearly  as  important  as  the  quality-  of  tbe 
cement  itself  and  explaining  many  of  the  seemingly  parado.iical  results  of 
tests  with  different  aggregates  and  different  proportions  of  water.  —  is  but 
vaguely  comprehended  by  the  majorit)'  of  experiraenteis  and  most  <rf  the 
users  of  cement. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  claims  for  it  a  full  investigation,  and  its 
study  is  taken  ud  on  page  1,54.  The  application  of  these  laws  to  concrete 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  Xm. 

The  vnrd  afprf^'  i'  Arfioci  m  M(c  i. 
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STRENaTH  OF  SIMILAR  MORTARS  SUBJECTED  TO 

DIFFERENT  TESTS 

Mr.  Ren^  Feret,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France,  has  made  very  extended  tests  of  strength  of 
mortars,  studying  his  results  scientifically,  and  in  many  cases  formulating 
laws  and  formulas  applicable  to  different  conditions.  The  tests  of  one 
series  in  particular  are  of  so  wide  a  range  in  character  and  in  prof>ortions 
used  that  the  authors  have  converted  the  values  into  English  units,  and 
reproduce  the  table  in  full  on  pages  136  and  137. 

After  plotting  the  strengths  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Feret  reaches  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  The  unit  fiber  stress  for  prisms  4  centimeters  (1.6  in.)  on  an  edge 
is  about  the  same  as  for  prisms  2  centimeters  (0.8  in.)  on  edge. 

(b)  The  tensile  strength  per  square  centimeter  of  prisms  having  a  break- 
ing area  of  16  square  centimeters  (the  strength  of  which  he  found  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  briquettes  of  the  same  section)  is  about  two-thirds  the 
strength  per  square  centimeter  of  the  normal  briquettes  which  have  an  area 
of  5  square  centimeters.  This  difference  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  the  specimens,  especially  on  their  surfaces,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress  on  the  area  of  the  section. 

(c)  Resistance  to  flexion,  that  is,  the  unit  fiber  stress  in  bending,  is 
about  1.89  times  the  tensile  strength  per  unit  of  area  of  briquettes  of  5 
square  centimeters. 

(d)  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  specimen  do  not  greatly  influence 
the  strength  per  unit  of  area  in  compression  when  the  height  and  width  of 
the  block  are  approximately  equal. 

(e)  Resistances  to  flexion  and  tension  are  proportional  to  each  other, 
and  resistances  to  compression,  shearing,  and  punching  are  proportional  to 
one  another,  but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  resistance  to 
compression  and  the  resistance  to  tension  or  flexion. 

THE  RELATION  OF  DENSITY  TO  STRENGTH 

In  the  same  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Feret  treats  of  the 
density  and  elementary  volumetric  composition  of  mortars,  using  in  his 
studies  the  results  given  in  the  table  just  described.  He  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  projjerties  of  hydraulic  mortar,  such  as  dura- 
bility, permeability,  porosity,  and  ability  to  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  sea  water,  depend  not  only  upon  the  quality  of  the  cement,  but  "in  a 
measure  greater  than  is  generally  believed,  upon  the  granular  physical 
composition  of  the  mortars,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  dimensions  and  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  different  elements  entering  into  their  composition." 


The  denser  , ..-ji«^a.!if'  :£  i  ^citjt  s  rjc'^^r:;-;  :  :?■:  '.:•:.<..  ■.•.,.-■,' 
of  the  soijf  pinTiVfix  — iti^s.'^  :£  -.im  ■vi.n^  i^.;.  :.:..;  ■■■.■i.-.j,  —  .-  -:.-;■■.-£ 
into  a  unit  niiToiif  4E  s:r::Lr'  * 

Tac  "tttatsasizj  T-x=:i^  '  '■-.  i  -j.:^-.  ■■-.>.:—.;  ;c  ;-'■>..■.  -■.-.■"■i-ir  ,-.■.■-■>.?:  .■: 
the  abioluce  TOl-j^as*-  -it  ±it  :s!=.^:.  TUj-ji  --i.-:-;;.  i-.c  -.■:;.■,■.-.  ;i-.,--'.  ,"v 
pressed  in  lie  Sjtra  ;c  i  •"■"-  —  '"  T;  ■—:.iCTL-.i.  :>^  ■  fii-rsfr;^:-'  ^v■, 
umetric  compcKiwc"  oi'  ±*  ^•.r:iT  ~  I-^fr.  f  ::'  ">.;  ;j'r^  ,-  v.ipf  ■-;."■. 
which  is  mixed  is.  ppj^triTCi  ^7  -vizfi:  .:'  .-f  -.Mr.  ^tzxi:.'  ;o  :'  ;\iTW 
of  oatuial  sacd.  b: 


Expressing  this  in  more  fi=tiLir  terrrj,  ;  ■.?'~  of  the  UTi;t  voluxe  01  the 
given  mortar  ronsifis  oi  jt?i:c  panicks  of  oemer.t,  4>J-0'\  of  i\»n:.ies  of 
sand.  23-4*^  of  water,  aad  the  remair.inc  j.:'".  of  ,ur  v.'UU. 

The  poroaty.  represented  by  the  jya  of  the  »otter  ,\;«:  .i;r  vo:i.i>,  i>  i;-?'", . 
The  term  ^-oids  is  often  empkiyed  to  represer.t  the  porv»fiiy.  tii.a  is,  the  sum 
of  the  air  and  water. 

It  is  obvious  that 

also  that 


which  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  the  entrained  air  in  .my  volume 
of  fresh  mortar  is  equal  to  the  measured  volume  of  the  mortar  minus  the 
space  occupied  by  the  cement,  sand,  and  water. 

Method  of  Detenninlng  Density.  The  density  of  the  mortar  con- 
sidered above  is  c  +  5,  or,  0.226  +  0.499  =  '^'7^5  ^^  given  in  column  (1 1) 
of  the  table. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  use  of  these  sxinbols  is  es.scntial 
to  the  study  of  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar,  for,  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,  practical  tests  of  strength  are  of  small  value  unless  the  density  and 
exact  mechanical  composition  of  the  specimens  are  clearly  defmed. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  authors  of  obtaining  the  density  and  vol- 

the  proportion  of  ihr  mfmund 
mi  ■  iind,  for  ciample,  hiving 
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umetric  composition  of  a  mortar,*  gives  opportunity  to  study  different 
aggregates  and  proportions  as  well  as  the  effect  of  variable  quantities  of 
water  upon  the  same  dry  materials.  It  is  applicable  also  to  concrete  ex- 
periments. For  mortar  experiments  glass  tubes,  at  least  ij  inches  in 
diameter,  or  deep  molds  may  be  used  for  measuring  the  volumes.  For 
concrete  a  piece  of  6-inch  or  8-inch  pipe  is  convenient.  The  volume 
of  mortar  and  concrete  of  dry  consistency  will  measure  the  same  after 
setting  as  when  green,  but  wet  mixtures  must  be  measured  before  setting, 
and  again  after  they  have  become  sufficiently  hard  to  expel  the  surplus 
water.  The  measurement  before  setting  is  necessary  in  order  to  calcu- 
late the  volume  of  air  bubbles  entrained  in  the  wet  mortar  or  concrete. 
The  volume  after  setting,  or  partially  setting,  however,  is  the  only  one  of 
real  importance  for  studying  the  characteristics  of  strength,  permeability, 
and  cost.  The  sand  is  dried,  or  its  moisture  is  determined  by  weighing 
and  drying  a  sample  of  it.  If  stone  of  a  porous  nature  is  used  the  p>ores 
of  its  particles  should  be  filled  with  water,  but  there  should  be  no  per- 
ceptible moisture  on  their  surfaces.  The  quantities  of  dry  materials  for 
a  single  tube  or  mold  are  weighed  in  the  required  proportions,  mixed 
with  a  known  weight  of  water,  and  placed  compactly  in  the  mold,  whose 
lateral  dimensions  have  been  exactly  measured  so  that  the  volume  of 
mortar  in  it  may  be  obtained  by  measuring  down  from  the  top.  The 
exact  space  occupied  by  the  particles  of  each  of  the  solid  materials  and 
by  the  water  is  calculated,  if  the  metric  system  is  employed,  by  dividing 
their  total  weight  by  the  specific  gravity  of  each,  or,  if  English  units  are 
used,  by  dividing  the  weight  times  1728  (the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a 
cubic  foot)  by  the  specific  gravity  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a*  cubic  foot 
of  water.  After  partially  setting,  the  exact  depth  of  the  mortar  in  the 
mold  is  measured  and  its  volume  calculated.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
the  dry  materials,  which  really  determines  the  density,  —  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  sum  of  the  absolute  volumes  of  the  dry  material,  —  is 
found  by  dividing  the  absolute  volume  of  each  material  by  the  total  volume 
of  the  set  mortar  or  concrete. 

*The  French  Commission  determine  the  "yield*"  of  a  mortar  (see  p.  129)  by  measuring  ita 
volume  green,  that  is,  just  after  introduction  into  the  molds,  when  an  excess  of  water  may  j^ect 
the  volume,  and  thus  give  misleading  results  with  very  wet  mixtures. 

In  his  Report  to  the  French  Commission,  1895,  ^°^*  ^>  P*  H'^»  ^^*  Feret  also  measures  the 
mortar  wet,  but  he  emplo3rs  a  vessel  of  known  capacity,  —  a  cylindrical  measure  whose  height 
and  interior  diameter  are  each  about  8  centimeters,  —  and  uses  only  a  portion  of  the  mortar  which 
he  mixes,  calcuhring  his  percentages  bv  ratio  of  the  weight  of  mortar  made  to  the  weight  of  mortar 
intrDHuced  into  the  measure  to  fill  it  exactly.  This  method  eliminates  inaccuradet  m  meamnw 
ing  the  level  of  the  surface. 


The  CTon:  ginrj  re  r=aca:  Tij,-i  bis  ":*rr  .•^.-■tilv!  f.-c  ,;  sh.-c:  ;  -n- 
maj  iic  ■a.K^  iz  5.1=,  tai  ■±x  =c«c:£5r  cn^.:}  -■:  .'ir*  s:::v.  j.:  ;  ,-5 

Tbe  ioJi^ThiE  ott^tje  rrc^ibi  s.::b,-r>'  n.iif  ':vv>fc  .;;.:>;y..;i>-  :S-  r-v.Sv 
«  fD-izir  Tbt  -^^ --'■  •  waec  The  =)eas;:rKac-:j  irr  :r.  Inc^i;*.'.  i»v-,}:>-> 

5(1sWh*b:  —  Fcyr  -je  Taciid  •.:;<-;.  ::  was  **iirru'.i<\-.  :>wt  S  IS,  i-wncW 
and  16 lb.  diT  sand  irc^Jd  b*  rwj-Jred.  O-ipaj:  thow  »«h  ,;  iS,  i;..>.v, 
(3.79  lb.  c-f  w£ier.  \bt  qiiasdiy  ntvessan^  tor  ihf  lifsirwl  ivnsisifn*y, 
the  A-<duiiK  «'  the  mcitar  was  found  hv  mcasuremcni  ti»  W  ,!jS  oxi.  iw, 
when  ffroen,  and  ;;6  ca.  in.  aiter  seitini;  anil  (vuriiu;  off  thf  Mir]^)t>^ 
water.  The  absolute  volumes  are  e.tpressftl  helcw,  nm  in  cuWc  tnchrs  siMl 
finally  in  tenns  ot  the  densin-  (c  —  .<^.  of  the  srt  nx.trt.ir. 


\V»i 
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Abeolule  volume  cemcnl,  sand  and  water,  ,U4      »""■  i". 

Measured  volume  green  mortar.  ,(4^     cii.  in. 
Volume  of  entrainetl  air.  4    ni.  in. 

Fercenta^  of  entrained  air,  1 ,3''^ 

Density  of  set  mortar,  £  +s  —  Ih—  +  !   '"■•  -   o.jii  |  o.JiiH— 0.711 

raret'B  rormtiU  for  Strenftb.     For  stu<lying  the  rcliilion  »(  nliNulvitp 
volumes  to  strength,  let 

P  =  compressive  strength  of  the  mortar. 

iC  =  a  constant  which  differs  for  different  cements  and  at  different  iiip-N  irf 

the  same  mortar. 
c  =  absolute  volume  of  cement, 
s  =  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
w  =  absolute  volume  of  water  voids. 
V  =  absolute  volume  of  air  voids. 

The  value  of  determining  the  density  of  mortam  In  mnrir  evldctit  by  thi> 
following  law  of  Mr.  Feret:* 
"For  any  series  of  plastic  mortars  made  with  the  tamr.  hindinf(  mKlrrifil 

.•Bulletin  de  1i  SoaM  i'laaturtganatt  pour  11n4ui«rfr  Ndiiinil',  tt^^,  Vnl.  II,  p,  lAo*, 
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and  inert  sands,  the  resistance  to  compression  after  the  same  length  of  set, 

under  identical  conditions,   is  solely  a  function  of   the  ratio  or 

^  w  -{-  V 

; — ; — r  >  whatever  be  the  nature  and  size  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 

I— (c+5) 

portions  of  the  elements,  —  cement,  inert  sand  and  water,  —  of  which  each 
is  composed." 

It  follows  from  this  law,  as  Mr.  Feret  says,  that  the  strength  of  any 


600 


0.1000  0.2000 

ABSCISSAS  (-]f^)' 

Fig.  49.  —  Derivation  of  Feret's  Formula  for  Strength.    (See  p,  141.) 
(Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  d' Encouragement  pour  I'lndustrie  Nationale — 1897-) 
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mortar  increases  with  the  absolute  volume  of  the  cement  (c)  in  a  unit 
volume  of  fresh  mortar,  and  also  with  the  density  (c  -f  ^),  whatever  may 
be  the  relative  volumes  filled  with  water  and  air. 


STRENGTH  OF  CEifEXT  MORTARS 

From  ¥£17  Diimerous  experiments  such  as  those  tabulated  c 
Mr.  Feret  evolves  the  approximate  fonnula 


<~y 


By  suitably  changing  the  value  of  K  the  fonnula  may  be  adapted  toeither 
the  English  or  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 
As  a  proof  of  this  formula  Mr.  Feret  plots  on  a  diagram,  shown  in  Fig. 

49,valuesof  I I  from  column  (12)  in  the  table  on  pages  156  and  137 

for  abscissas,  and  the  average  compressive  strengths  of  the  various  mortars, 
from  column  (22),  for  ordinates.      Since,  in  formula  (i),  K  b  equal  to  /' 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  quantity  in  brackets,  the  value  of  X  is  the 
tangent  of  the  straight  line  passing  through  the  points.     In  Fig.  49 
A'  =  1965.  if  the  strength  is  in  kg.  per  sq.  cm. 

K  =  28  000,  if  the  strength  is  in  lb.  per  ^.  in. 

This  particular  value  is  applicable  only  to  the  cement  use<l  by  Mr. 
Feret  in  his  experiments  and  to  specimenj;  at  the  age  of  five  months,  but 
the  principles  involved  are  of  general  application. 

The  most  practical  application  of  this  formula  i.i  in  the  determination 
of  the  relatii"e  compressive  strengths  of  variou.i  mortars  made  from  the 
same  cement,  with  sand  in  difJering  pr<.>p>mions  and  of  different  com- 
positions. Mr.  Feret  calls  attention  also  to  hb  piyssible  use  in  laboratory- 
experiments  and  specifications.  .\  cement,  for  example,  may  be  required 
to  furnish,  when  mixed  with  any  sand,  a  definite  value  of  K.  since  the 
value  of  X^  is  independent  of  the  choice  of  the  sand  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  mortar. 

Experiments  by  the  authors  tend  to  =how  that  the  formula  does  thA 
apply  strictly  to  specimens  of  different  tonsi-tency,  but  that  the  general 
law  of  the  increase  of  strength  with  the  density  is  applicable  excejn  in  ex- 
treme cases.  The  formula  is  iriappli'Jible  to  tensile  tests,  although  here, 
too,  the  general  principle  appears  lo  hold  ^'f>i. 

This  subject  as  related  to  coricreie  is  diy-usscl  on  jiages  237  to  244 

SXAVULOMBTBIO  COKPOglTIOV  OT  lAlTD 
Font's  Thrae  Jeram  Mttod  of  Amtlyxiac  Sand. 

The  detrrminatioD  of  the  f^yUcal  chara'.teristi< s  of  the  Band,  which, 
minced  with  a  cement,  wiO  produce  the  denneiit  mortar,  has  been  the  object 
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of  a  large  number  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret,  which  are  recorded  in 
Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892.  In  America  Mr.  William  B. 
Fuller  has  extended  the  researches,  by  a  different  method,  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  properties  of  concrete.  Mr.  Fuller's  mechanical  analysis 
of  sand  and  stone  is  discussed  by  him  in  Chapter  XI,  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments  are  tabulated  on  page  258. 

Mr.  Feret,  in  studying  any  sand,  separates  it  by  screening  into  three  sizes. 
He  then  recombines  these  three  sizes  in  varying  proportions,  so  as  to  obtain 
results  which  are  applicable  to  any  natural  or  artificially  mixed  sand.  He 
distinguishes  sand  from  gravel  as  consisting  of  grains  which  will  pass 
through  a  screen  having  circular  holes  of  5  millimeters  diameter  (0.20 
in.).  The  three  sizes  of  sand  he  then  calls  G,  M,  and  F,  representing, 
respectively,  the  large  (gros),  medium  (moyens),  and  fine  (fins)  particles  as 
defined  by  sifting  through  metallic  sieves  with  circular  holes,  or  wire  cloth 
of  definite  mesh,  as  follows: 

Large  grains,  G,  passing  circular  holes        5  mm.    (0.20  in.)  diameter. 

Retained  by  circular  holes  2  mm.  (0.079  ^0        " 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  circular  holes    2  mm.  (0.079  i^O         " 

Retained  by  circular  holes  0.5  mm.  (0.020  in.) 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  circular  holes         a.$  mm.  (0.020  in.) 


4< 


These  sizes,  Mr.  Feret  states,  are  nearly  equivalent  to  sand  screened 
through  sieves  of  wire  cloth  as  follows: 

Large  grains,  G,  passing  screen  of  4  meshes  per  sq.  cm.  (  5  meshes  per  linear  inch.) 
Retained  on  "  36  "  **         (15         "  "  *'        ) 

Medium  grains,  M,  passing  "  36         **  "         (15         "  "  "       ) 

Retained  on  a       *'         324  "  "         (46        "  "  "        ) 

Fine  grains,  F,  passing  "         324  "  "         (46         '  "  "       ) 

Sometimes,  for  experimental  purposes,  he  divides  each  of  the  sands,  G,  M, 
and  F,  into  three  intermediate  sizes. 

The  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  represented  by  its  relative 
proportions,  expressed  either  in  weights  or  absolute  volumes,  of  G,  M,  and 
F.  For  example,  a  sand  containing  by  weight  50%  of  the  largest  grains, 
30%  of  the  medium,  and  20%  of  the  fine  grains,  has  a  granulometric 
composition  of  g  =  0.50,  m  =  0.30,  f  =  0.20. 

The  granulometric  composition  of  a  sand  which  has  been  mechanically 
analyzed,  and  plotted  on  a  diagram  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  194,  may 
be  ascertained  readily  by  drawing  three  ordinates  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  screens  of  5,  15,  and  46  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  determining 
by  the  length  or  the  difference  in  length  of  these  ordinates  the  proportions 
which  pass  and  which  are  retained  by  the  screens  of  these  three  meshes. 
These  three  proportions  or  percentages  represent  the  granulometric  com- 
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position.     An  illustration  of  this  method  of  transforming  mechanical  analy- 
^  to  granulometric  composition  is  shonT)  in  Fig.  57  on  page  i  ^o. 

Feret's  Triangles.  To  simplify  the  tabulation  of  results,  and  arrange 
them  so  that  they  may  be  understood  at  a  glance,  Mr.  Fcrct  has  used  a 
graphical  arrangement  which  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  In  nearlv  all 
his  writings  we  find  little  triangles  with  the  apexes  laiwled  G,  M,  and  F. 
Cuires  or  contours  in  these  triangles,  representing  ihc  various  properties 
of  the  sands  or  mortars,  are  based  on  a  svstem  of  three  instead  of  two 


Fig.  50.— Feret's  Three-Screen  Method  of  Analyzing  Sand.     (See  p.  143.) 

co-ordinates,  that  is,  each  cun'e  is  the  loci  of  points  measured  from  3  axes 
jilaced  at  angles  of  60°  with  each  other.  A  full  discussion  of  Ihc  theory  of 
this  is  given  in  his  paper  "  Sur  la  Compacit^des  Mortiers  Hydrauliques" 
in  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1893,  II,  but  the  principles  may  be  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  Fig.  50.  The  apexes  of  the  triangle  are  labeled 
G,  M,  and  F,  corresponding  to  the  three  sizesof  sand  described  on  page  143. 
The  granulometric  composition  of  any  sand  is  plotted  as  a  single  point  in 
this  triangle.  The  proportion  of  each  of  the  three  sizes  in  the  sand  is  rep- 
resented by  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  side  opposite  each  apex. 
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For  example,  exactly  at  the  apex  G,  the  granulometric  composition  is 
g  =  1.00,  m  -=  o,  f  =  o.    A  sand  represented  by  the  point  "A"  in  tlie 

triangle  has  for  its  granulometric  composition,  g  =  0.48,  m  =  0.35,  f  = 
0.17.  Sand,  B,  whose  point  is  on  the  line  G  M  is  a  mixture  of  G  and  M 
with  no  fine  particles.  'It  can  be  readily  proved  by  geometry  that  if  the 
altitude  of  the  triangle  is  i.oo,  the  sum  of  the  three  perpendicular  distances 
from  any  given  point  in  the  triangle  to  the  three  sides  equals  1.00.  Also, 
that  any  combination  of  G,  M,  and  F  is  contained  in  the  triangle  or  else  on 
one  of  its  sides.  To  use  Mr.  Feret's  language,  "any  sand  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  point  in  the  triangle  and  by  one  alone,  and,  redprocaLy,  one 
granulometric  composition  of  sand,  and  only  one,  will  correspond  to  a  given 
point  on  the  interior  or  sides  of  the  triangle."    If  the  altitude  of  the  triangle 


Fio.  ;i.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Sand  per 
Unit  Volume  of  Sand  not  Shaken. 
(5«  p.  146.) 


fusal.     (5«  p.  146.) 


is  considered  i  .00,  any  point,  A ,  in  the  triangle  is  readily  plotted  by  locating 
it  at  perpendicular  distances  from  each  of  the  three  sides  corresponding  to 
each  component  of  its  granulometric  composition.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  granulometric  composition  of  a  sand,  -4,  is  g  —  0.48,  m  =  0.35, 
f  =  0.17.  As  the  apex  G  represents  a  sand  containing  only  coarse  grains, 
and  the  line  opposite  to  it,  M  F,  all  sands  containing  no  coarse  grains,  the 
locus  of  a  sand  containing  coarse  grains  (g  =  0.48)  will  lie  somewhere  upon 
a  line  parallel  to  M  F  and  at  a  distance  0.48  from  M  F.  By  similar  reason- 
ing it  will  also  lie  on  a  line  paraUel  to  G  F  and  at  a  distance  0.35  from  it. 
The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  is  the  locus  of  the  sand  A,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  intersection  is  at  a  perpendicular  distance  of  0.17  from  the 
line  M  G  (the  side  opposite  F),  which  checks  the  plotting,  since  f  —  0.17. 
For  comparing  a  special  property  of  different  sands,  or  of  mortars  com- 
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posed  of  diSereni  sands,  each  sand  etnpluycxl  in  iho  k-sts  i$  ploiu-il  aiul 
labeled  wilh  its  value,  —  which  may  be  in  units  of  strenpUi,  wcii;hi,  or 
volume,  —  and  "  contour  lines  "  are  skeicheil  in  by  the  eye.  as  one  would 
draw  contours  from  elevations  on  a  topographical  drawing. 

Ar.y  point  on  the  same  contour  line  represents  a  s;ind  made  up  of  the 


Fig.  S3.— Absolute  Volumes  of  Solid  Ma- 
terials (c+s)  per  Cnit  Volume  of 
Fresh  Mortar  in  Proportions  1:3  (by 
Weight).     (Seep.  146O 


Flc.  ';4.— Compressive  Strength  in  Pounils 
per  Square  Inch  ot  I :  .1  (liv  Weight) 
Morlars  with  nifTcrent  Misturcs  al 
Sand,  after  i»  Months  in  Air  ati<l  i 
Months  in  Sea  Water,     (.fee  p.  147.* 


Fig.  55.— Compressive  Strenath  in  Pounds      FiG.  36.- Com|)rcs»ivc  StrenRlh  in  Poundi 


Square  Inch  ot  Mon 
Various  Mixtures  of  Sand,  after  Oi 
Year  in  Fresh  Water.  Ptopoilioi 
100  lb.  Portland  Cement  to  3.2  cu.  1 
Mixed  Sand.    {See  p.  147-) 


per  Square  Inrh  of  Mortars 
Various  Miiturcs  of  Sand,  afliT  One 
Year  in  Air.  Pitiportions  100  lli. 
Portland  Cement  to  ^.a  lu.  ft.  Mixed 
Sand.     [See  p.  147,) 


different  sizes,  G,  M,  and  F,  in  proportions  correspondinK  to  its  pcnxiii- 
dicular  distances  from  the  sides  opposite  each  apex,  but  havinji;  the  same 
strength,  weight,  volume,  humidity,  or  whatever  special  function  may  be 
represented,  as  every  other  point  on  the  same  line. 
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Figs.  51  and  52,  page  144,  illustrate  the  use  of  the  triangle  for  showing 
the  volumes  of  sands  composed  of  different  sizes  of  grains.  Any  sand, 
for  example,  whose  granulometric  composition  is  represented  by  any  point 
on  the  contour  line  labeled  0.575,  ^^  ^^E-  5i>  ^^>  when  measured  loose, 
0.575  of  its  volume,  or  57i%,  of  absolutely  solid  matter,  or,  taking  the 
complement,  42  J%  of  voids.  In  Fig.  5 1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  solid 
volume  of  loose  sand  is  obtained  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  proportions  60%  G 
and  40%  F  by  weight.  The  amount  of  solid  matter  in  this  mixture  of 
maximum  density  is  0.61  of  the  unit  volume;  in  other  words,  the  sand  con- 
tains 39%  voids.  By  interpolating  between  the  contour  lines  we  may  see 
that  a  sand  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  three  sizes,  which  would  be 
represented  by  a  point  at  the  geometrical  center  of  the  triangle,  has  about 
0.597  solid  matter,  or  40.3%  voids.  In  sands  shaken  to  refusal,  Fig.  52, 
the  mixture  of  maximum  density  consists  of  sands  G  and  F  alone,  in  pro- 
portions about  55%  G  and  45%  F,  and  the  total  solid  matter,  that  is,  the 
absolute  volume  of  sand,  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  shaken  sand  of  maximum 
density,  is  0.798,  corresjjonding  to  20.2%  voids. 

EFFECT  OF  SIZE  OF  SAND  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 

MORTAR 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  size  of  a  sand,  that  is,  the  size  of  its  grains, 
is  subordinate,  in  its  influence  upon  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  a 
mortar,  to  the  density  of  the  mortar  produced  from  it.  One  naturally 
would  suppose  that  the  densest  sand,  that  is,  the  sand  which  contains,  when 
dry,  the  fewest  voids,  when  mixed  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement,  would 
make,  inevitably,  the  densest  and  therefore  the  strongest  mortar.  Such, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for  the  addition  of  both  the  cement 
and  water  change  the  mechanical  composition.  A  mixture  of  fine  sand 
and  cement,  for  example,  requires  a  larger  percentage  of  water  in  gaging 
than  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  the  same  cement.  The  total  volume  of 
a  mortar  of  plastic  consistency  is  affected  by  the  quantity  of  water  used, 
as  well  as  by  the  volumes  of  the  dry  materials.  Hence,  a  mortar  consisting 
of  fine  sand  and  cement  will  be  less  dense  than  one  of  coarse  sand  and  the 
same  cement,  even  though  the  fine  and  coarse  sands,  when  weighed  or 
measured  dry,  each  contain  the  same  proportions  of  soUd  matter  and  voids. 

Fine  sand  has  more  grains  in  a  unit  measure  and  therefore  a  greater 
number  of  points  of  contact  of  the  grains.  The  water  forms  a  film 
(see  Fig.  6^,  p.  175,)  and  separates  the  grains  by  surface  tension. 

The  fact  is  graphically  illustrated  in  Feret's  triangle.  Fig.  53,  page  145, 
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in  which  the  contour  lines  show  the  combined  absolute  \-olumes  of  the 
cement  and  sand  in  i :  3  mortar  (proportioned  by  weight)  made  from  sand 
of  various  compositions.  It  wiU  be  noticed  thai  the  point  of  maximum 
absolute  volume,  which  is  labeled  0-734,  is  much  farther  lo  the  left  than 
in  Figs.  51  and  53,  shon-ing  that  for  a  mortar  of  maximimi  density,  a  snnd 
is  required  containing  more  large  particles,  G,  in  projxirtion  to  the  fine 
particles,  F,  than  for  maximum  density  with  the  same  sand  in  its  dry  state. 
From  such  experiments  ilr.  Feret*  derives  the  bw  that: 

The  plastic  mortars,  which,  per  unit  of  volume,  contain  the  greatest  abso- 
lute volume  of.  solid  materials  (c  +  s),  are  those  in  which  there  are  no 
medium  grains,  and  in  which  coarse  grains  are  found  in  a  proportion  double 
to  that  of  fine  grains,  cement  included. 

Figs.  54,  ss,  and  56,  page  14s,  show  the  strength  In  compression,  con- 
verted to  pounds  per  square  inch,  of  mortars  made  from  various  mixlurcii 
of  the  three  sizes  of  sand- 
Comparing  these  with  Fig.  53  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  (jf  slrciiglh 
follow  (he  same  general  direction  as  the  curves  of  density.  This  is  in  tdii- 
formity  with  the  general  laws  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
and  with  the  principles  upon  which  Fercl's  formula  (piige  141)  is  bascil. 

There  is  one  point  which  must  be  noticed  when  studying  (licsc  and  iilhiT 
similar  triangles  of  Feret,  namely,  that  his  results,  as  shown  liy  the  curves 
on  his  triangles,  apply  exactly  only  to  sands  and  cements,  and  not  tii  mixUircH 
of  sand  and  coarse  stone.  In  all  the  triangles,  sand.s  for  maximum  ilciisily 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  and  coarse  grains  with  no  mtnlpum 
grains.  It  is  shown  on  page  172  that  a  denser  mixture  can  Iw  iibtaincd 
with  stone  and  sand  and  cement,  that  is,  with  three  sizes  of  materials,  thiin 
with  sand  and  cement,  and  it  is  consequently  probable  that  Feret  nmld 
have  obtained  greater  densities  by  making  the  size  of  (J  larger  (that  is, 
emploj-ing  for  G  gravel  or  broken  stone)  and  the  size  of  F  smalliT,  and 
that  with  this  arrangement  a  jxirtion  of  the  mc-flium  grains  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessarj-  to  obtain  the  maximum  density.  In  this  loii- 
nection,  however,  it  must  be  remcmbtreil  that  Fcrct's  cx)>crimeiits  wtrc 
intended  to  cover,  as  far  as  jx>ssiblc,  practiral  combinations  of  ■■iyis  of 
sand  for  mortar.  It  is  noticeable,  even  with  the  hizes  of  sand  wliiih  he 
uses,  that  the  cunes  in  Fig.  53  run  sharjily  upward,  and  that  mortars  in.m 
mixtures  erf  three  sizes  of  saml  are  (hcrefure  very  nearly  as  dcniic  arfl 
strong  as  those  made  from  two  sizes.     Furthermore,  when  the  three  Mzes 

•Amula  ik*  FOU  a  Ctauttlet,  itf^,  II,  p.  ill. 
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G,  M,  and  F  are  mixed  together,  a  graded  mixture  is  formed  in  which 
there  are  particles  ranging  from  0.2  inch  down  to  fine  dust. 


PRAOTIOAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  DENSITY 

It  is  probable  that  many  who  read  this  chapter  will  question  the  practical 
use  of  it  all.  Sand  from  the  same  bank  usually  varies  largely  in  dififerent 
places,  and  even  when  sands  of  a  uniform  character  are  to  be  obtained,  it 
is  considered  impracticable  to  mix  two  or  more  sizes  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  In  other  cases,  only  one  quality  of  sand  is  obtainable, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  for  choice. 

In  answer  to  such  critics,  we  outline  below  several  conditions  under 
which  the  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  sand  is  not  only 
interesting  but  essential  from  the  standpoint  either  of  quality  or  of  maxi- 
mum economy. 

(a)  The  variation  of  the  sand  in  different  portions  of  the  same  bank 
may  be  utilized  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  mix  two  sizes  without  exact 
measurement,  so  that  the  material  as  delivered  shall  contain  not  less  than 
a  certain  percentage  of  sand  coarse  enough  to  be  retained  on  a  certain 
sieve. 

(b)  If  two  sands  are  available,  a  study  of  their  physical  characteristics 
will  determine  which  is  better  suited  to  the  work  in  hand  as  the  sand  which 
produces  the  stnallesi  volume  of  plastic  mortar^  when  mixed  with  cement  in 
the  required  proportions  by  dry  weiglit,  furnishes  the  strongest  and  lea^t 
permeable  mortar. 

(r)  A  good  sand  brought  from  a  distance  at  a  high  price  may  be  more 
economical  than  a  poor  sand  from  a  neighboring  bank. 

{d)  The  relative  value  of  crusher  dust  or  of  sand  in  a  given  locality  may 
be  determined  by  comparing  their  densities  or  the  densities  of  mortars 
made  from  them. 

(r)  Frequently,  a  mixture  of  a  fine  and  coarse  sand,  or  of  sand  and  crusher 
dust,  proportioned  according  to  their  relative  granulometric  compositions 
or  analyses,  may  be  shown  to  produce  a  better  mortar  than  either  material 
alone. 

(/)  To  produce  impermeable  mortar  or  concrete,  it  may  be  economical 
to  screen  a  mi.xed  gravelly  sand  into  different  sizes,  and  remix  these  in 
proportions  which  will  produce  a  mortar  of  greater  density. 

{g)  The  value  of  **sand  cements"  for  use  in  mortar  and  concrete  under 
certain  conditions  mav  be  made  evident. 

All  these  points  may  be  determined  without  resorting  to  the  expensive, 
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•jt  :.>:i;T"an:irj  <;  iuzT^'bJ:  xj:\:.  >,-■  .w-.Tsf  :h;.L  ;.:  kv.-;  <o' ,  w.^.U.  N- 
rt"^i!wc;  ■:>'  l  sieve  hsvinc  ,:c  ivti>>ip>  ;v:-  ;;;ic.-.:-  ■,;^.•^.  Vbc  vin.;  w;i«- 
escLvue-f  '-.y  i.cri.-ier>,  ^tiq  ihc  c.in.iiji.i:!  «.i>  iv;i.iil\  .•■■mipli.si  wiili, 
wbeDectT  ue  saac  ir.  .-me  >oni.i:i  w-i?  >h."vn  I'l  >.TiYiplpM.''Iv  Viimiins  t.v' 
int.  liT  takinc  aiicmaie  >.Tai>(T  Kwd?  i-a  .\virsf  siiiii  fivwi  ;in.iiho>  I'la-^' 
ia  the  bank. 

OompintiTe  Tests  of  Dtflannt  Stads.  One  of  ihc  n1^^M  ioiisMn.mt 
aiipbcauon>  oi  ihe  bw>  of  ilen>iiy  i:;  in  ihc  iMni)\in^.iii  .^t  .tiiloviil  •-.iii.l-. 
Void  delerminauon?  of  sand  .iiv  vahtcU-ss  Nvaiw  m"  \;iii:iii.i«v  in  ni.^r. 
lure  and  compaciness.  Iiui  if  c<\\ia\  dr\  noij;tu>  of  cji.  Ii  oi  tlio  -,iii.l'.  lo  Iv 
compared  are  mised  with  iho  samo  a-moni  in  ilio  |ii-.'|ioiiiouv  iis|iiiu-.l 
on  the  work,  and  then  gageil  to  plasiio  cim>i>lc-niy  ;(■-  •irs.iilu-ii  .mi  ]i.ii)r 
138,  the  be^t  sand  is  that  which  pnyhuvs  iho  MHalIo>l  \.iliniio  ol  inoiim 

OOWERSION  or  HBOBANIOU.  AHALT8I8  TO 
ORAHULOMBTRIC  00HP08ITI0H 

As  an  illustration  of  mclhiKls  of  ntntra>linK  Iwo  ililTi'ii-nl  ■miiK  rind  «f 
making  practical  use  of  Fcrct's  roscanhcs,  we  mny  1  oinpiiir  ii"ii'i  nimli'  In 
Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey*  in  conneclion  with  the  iiiiihlriii  linn  <i|  lln'  I'liiii^iU 
vania  Avenue  Subway,  Philutidi>hia.  IIi-  toiimi  llu-  hn:.il.'  :.li<'ii|;lli  iil  llii' 
age  of  one  year,  of  i:  3  mortar  madi-wilh  suml  wrwiii-d  tioin  (fiiivil,  IoIh' 
about  $cf/c  stronger  than  that  made  whh  siuui  di-cdKnl  fpnpn  ilu-  hi  In 
ware  River.  The  mechaniial  imalyscsf  of  ihc-  Im.  wii<li  .n-  plollnl  l.t 
the  authors  in  Fig.  57,  page  150,  from  labli''.  |iri-"iiinl  hv  Mt    lliiiti|iliii  v 

To  transform  these  mechanical  unaly.sis  nirvi-.  Im  Iiki'k  fMiitmlorriHtli 
comiMsition,  we  may  draw  on  the  (liaKriini,ordiiiiiti^.(r>M<']i'iii'llii)>,  lo  (It- 
Mze5ofsievesuscdbyhim,namely,Nii..s,So.  Jl.i'H'I  N"  4''  ''•■'  |'  M'  I 
From  inspection  of  the  curve  it  is  cvi'letil  lluil  tlir-  |rriitiiiloiii>  lil>  .ii|(i|h.:  iHoii 
of  the  gravel  sandis  (e  ^  o-sO,  m  o.^;,  f  -  '/.'//.nu-i-ii  lli<  jIvXmoi'II-. 
e  =  0.00,  m  =  0.89,  f  =  0.1 1.     I'PittiiiK  ihi-n*-  i^rurjij|<»ii'i|)'  "if(i(»o--lll'Hi* 

•TruucMuii  Afvrku  V-i-Hf  uf  Oill  Khe.!!..!.,  V-J    XI.1/UI.  V    ]■,« 
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as  C  and  D  on  Feret's  triangle,  Fig.  55,  and  interpolating  between  contours, 
we  find  ttic  relative  compressive  strengths  of  moftars  made  from  the  two 
sands  to  be,  after  one  year  in  fresh  water,  about  as  1775  is  to  2550.  or  as 
i:  1.44,  while  Mr,  Humphrey's  ratio  of  tensile  strength  for  the  two  mortars 
at  the  age  of  one  year  is  as  304  is  to  470,  or  as  i:  1.53,  These  ratios  are 
remarkably  similar  when  the  differences  in  conditions  are  considered. 
Numerous  tests  have  been  made  in  America*  in  proof  of  the  general  law 


that  coarse  sands  are  stronger  than  fine.  Many  experimenters  have 
seemed  to  reach  the  result  that  coarse  sand  is  stronger  than  mixed  sand. 
In  certain  cases  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  because  of  mixing  the  different 
sizes  in  wrong  proportions,  or  because  the  mortar  of  coarse  sand  contains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  cement  that  the  voids  are  completely  filled  and  the 
addition  of  fine  sand  increases,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  density.  Mortar, 
for  e.vample,  as  rich  as  i:  2  (/.c,  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand)  of  coarse 
sand  is  as  strong,  and  less  permeable,  than  mortar  of  similar  proportions 
made  of  almost  any  mixed  .sands,  but  with  leaner  mortars,  a  small  admixture 
of  from  20%  to  25%  of  fine  sand  improves  it.  Natural  sand  which  in 
appearance  is  very  coarse,  almost  invariably  has  a  small  percentage  of  very 
fine  particles  which,  with  the  fine  grains  of  cement,  may  assist,  in  the  leaner 

♦E.  ,S.  Whwlsr  in  Renrat  Chirf  of  ErginMrs,  U.  S.  A.,  i8ci(,  p.  J013,  A.  S.  Cooper  in  Joutti*! 
Franklin  Inililute,  Vol.  CXL,  p.  316,  In  O.  Biker  in  Journal  WeHern  SociM7  of  En^neen,  Vol. 
I.  P-  73 
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mixture,  in  producing  a  dense  mortar.  The  mechanical  analysis  cun'es  of 
sand  shown  in  Fig.  72,  on  page  194,  are  an  illustration  of  the  fine  matter 
contained  in  all  bank  sands. 


EFFECT  GF.  QUUmiT  OF  WA^ER  XTFOH  THK  STRENGTH 

OF  MORTARS 

Fine  sands  require  in  gaging  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  coarse 
sands,  in  order  to  produce  a  mortar  of  the  same  consistency.  This,  as 
discussed  on  page  146,  exerts  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  strength. 

The  influence  of  different  percentages  of  water  u]x>n  the  same  cement 
and  aggr^ate  is  largely  physical,  although  a  deficiency  may  aft'ect  the 
permanent  strength  of  a  mortar,  while  an  excess  may  for  reasons  given  on 
page  271  injure  the  cement  by  dissoKing  a  portion  of  it. 

The  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  upon  the  ultimate  strength 
(as  suggested  on  p.  141)  depends  chiefly  upon  the  density  of  the  resulting 
mortar;  the  consistency  which  produces  with  a  given  weight  of  the  same 
materials,  the  smallest  volume,  after  setting,  of  Portland  cement  paste  or 
mortar,  gives  the  highest  strength.  Dr}*  mixed  mortars  usually  test  higher 
than  wet,  —  especially  at  short  periods,  as  they  set  and  harden  more  rap- 
idly, —  because  they  can  be  more  densely  compacted,  but  more  uniform 
results  in  practice  as  well  as  in  experiment,  can  be  attained  with  plastic 
mixtures. 

Tests  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Lamed,*  a  portion  of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  1 52,  illustrate  the  practical  effect  of  different  proportions  of  water  u|  on 
the  strength  of  neat  cement  pastes  at  various  periods.  It  is  noticeable  that 
although  the  Natural  cement  mixed  very  wet  finally  attains  a  high  strength, 
its  very  low  strength  up  to  28  days  shows  the  inadvisability  of  mixing 
Natural  cement  with  an  excess  of  water. 

SAND  VS.  BROKEN  STONE  SOREENINOS 

The  relative  strength  of  mortars  made  from  sand  and  from  screenings  of 
broken  stone  or  crusher  dust  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  (h's- 
pute.  It  is  probably  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  relative  density  of  the 
different  mortars.  Usually,  a  mortar  from  screenings  will  show  hipher 
tests,  while  occasionally  mortar  from  sand  will  be  superior,  because  of  the 
difference  in  size  or  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  particles  or  grains  com- 
posing the  two  materials. 

♦Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  Til,  1903,  p.  401. 
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Table  Showing  Strength  oj  Cement!  Mixed  Neat  with  Different 

Proportions  oj  Water. 

By  Edwaud  S.  Larned.     {See  p.  151.) 
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In  some  cases  the  fonn  <^  the  grain^  and  the  mineralogic  compasitiont 
may  exert  a  certain  influence,  although  tests  show  that  these  are  usuallv 
of  inferior  importance  to  the  mechanical  or  granulometric  composition 
of  the  sand  (m*  screenings.  It  is  possible  that  the  fine  dust  or  impalpable 
powder  in  certain  stone  mar  chemicalh'  react  upon  the  cement. 

The  effect  of  mica  in  screenings  from  broken  stone  containing  this 
material  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversv.  Experiments 
by  Mr.  Feret*  in  France  indicate  that  the  presence  of  2^-  of  mica  has 
but  slight,  if  any,  influence  upon  the  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar,  but 
a  greater  one  upon  its  compressive  strength. 

8HASPHE8S  OF  SAHB    . 

In  the  past  aU  specifications  have  called  for  clean,  ''sharp  *'  sand  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  countrv*  where  sharp  sand  is  not 
obtainable,  sand  with  rounded  grains  is  furnished  and  used  with  {perfect 
satisfaction. 

Comparative  laboratory  tests  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  p)ossible 
identical  uphold  the  practice  of  using  sand  with  rounded  grains.  They 
indicate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prexious  discussion  in  this  chapter, 
that  the  chief  diflference  in  natiu^  sands  is  due  to  the  size  of  the  grains, 
and  while  the  sharpness  of  grain  may  exert  a  certain  influence  it  is  of 
so  much  less  importance  than  the  size  of  the  grain  that  the  requircmeni 
of  sliarpness  for  sand  should  he  omitted  jrom  concrete  specifications. 

Referring  to  colimms  (11)  and  (22)  in  the  table  on  page  136,  and  to 
Fig.  49,  page  140,  it  is  ex-ident  that  the  difference  in  strength  of  nearly  all- 
the  mortars  made  with  the  various  sands  is  explained  by  the  difi'ering 
percentages  of  cement  and  densities  without  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  grains.  The  only  noticeable  exception  is  with  the  artificial  sand,  M', 
which  consists  of  mixed  sizes  of  crushed  quartz.  Mr.  FeretJ  believes  that 
this  exception  may  be  due  to  chemical  action  produced  by  the  large  quan- 
tity (i  its  weight)  of  impalpable  quartz.  Sand  N' ,  also  crushed  quartz, 
but  containing  none  of  this  fine  powder,  produces  a  mortar  similar  in 
strength  to  like  mortars  of  natural  sand  having  rounded  grains. 

Other  tests  of  Mr.  Feret§  and  comparative  tests,  in  the  United  States,  of 

'f^aumaterialienkunde,  V  Jahrgang  (1900),  p.  21,  and  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1892, 
n,  p.  iH- 

tMr.  P.  Alexandre  found  calcareous  sands  to  give  relatively  high  strength,  and  Mr.  Feret 
obtained  similar  high  results  with  marble. 

{Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  d*Encouragement  pour  llndustrie  Nationale,  1897,  Vol.  11. 

§Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1892, 11,  p.  124. 
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mortar  with  crushed  quartz  and  natural  sands  generally  confirm  the  above 
conclusion.  The  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  grains  of  natural  sands  and 
crushed  quartz  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  62,  64,  and  65,  page  175. 

EFFECT  OF  NATURAL  IMPURITIES  IN  THE  SAND  UPON 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAR 

A  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  shall  be  ** clean" 
is  almost  universally  found  in  masonry  specifications.  The  necessity  for 
this  requirement  is  often  questioned  by  cement  experimenters,  because  the 
results  of  tests  of  mortar  to  which  percentages  of  loam  or  clay  have  been 
added,  often  give  higher  results  than  those  of  mortar  made  with  cement  and 
pure  sand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  general  statement  either 
to  the  effect  that  loam  or  clay  is  beneficial  or  that  it  is  detrimental  to 
cement  mortars.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  an  actual  benefit,  while 
in  others  the  contrary  is  true,  chiefly  depending  upon  the  richness  of  the 
mortar  and  the  coarseness  of  the  sand.  Lean  mortars  may  be  improved 
by  small  admixtures  of  loam  or  clay  or  by  substituting  dirty  for  clean  sand, 
because  the  fine  material  increases  the  density.  Rich  mortars,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  require  the  addition  of  fine  material,  and  it  may  be 
positively  detrimental,  because  the  cement  furnishes  all  the  fine  material 
required  for  maximum  density.  This  is  illustrated  in  experiments  by 
Mr.  Griesenauer*  in  which  an  admixture  of  even  2%  of  loam  (based  on  the 
weight  of  the  sand)  slightly  reduced  the  strength  of  i :  2  mortar,  while  2c% 
of  loam,  added  to  the  2  parts  of  sand,  reduced  the  strength  about  30%. 
In  1 :  3  mortar,  on  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  2%  slightly  increased 
the  strength,  and  there  was  no  appreciable  injury  up  to  20%  addition. 

In  experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheelerf  clay  reduced  the  strength  of  neat 
and  I :  i  mortars,  but  improved  leaner  mixtures. 

EFFECT  OF  LIME  UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MORTAB 

As  a  principal  constituent  of  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  lime  is 
inferior  to  cement  in  durability  and  strength.  However,  not  only  because 
of  its  relative  cheapness,  but  also  because  a  small  addition  of  slaked  or 
hydrated  lime  may  increase  the  density  of  the  mortar  and  cause  it  to  work 
easier  under  the  trowel,  a  limited  quantity  often  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  mortar  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  high  loading. 

^Engineering  NexvSf  April  28,  1904,  p.  413. 

fReport  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  3004,  and  1896,  p.  2827. 
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For  concrete,  lime  has  been  suggested,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  XX,  on 
Water-tightness,  as  a  suitable  ingredient  to  fill  the  voids  and  thus  render  it 
more  impermeable. 

Although  lime  mixed  with  neat  cement  is  apt  to  decrease  its  strength^  in 
combination  with  sand  for  cement  mortars,  a  small  admixture  of  lime  may 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  The  questions  as  to  whether  lime  is 
beneficial,  and  as  to  the  amount  which  can  be  used,  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  cement,  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  the  two  are  mixed.  The  effect  of  lime  in  cement'mortar  or  concrete 
is  chiefly  mechanical.  In  a  porous  mortar  or  concrete  a  small  quantity  of 
it  assists  in  filling  the  voids,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  slaked  so  as  to  contain 
no  quicklime,  its  expansion  need  not  be  feared. 

Since  even  a  neat  cement  paste  has  35%  to  45%  water  plus  air  voids,  the 
inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  addition  of  Hme  would  increase  its 
density,  and  thus  that  the  Ume  would  be  valuable  even  in  very  rich  mortars. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  practically  impossible,  except  under  high  pressure, 
to  replacfe  the  water  which  occupies  the  voids  in  neat  cement  paste  with 
lime  or  any  other  fine  jjowder.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  lean  mortar,  such 
as  a  1 :  4,  or  even  a  i :  3,  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  and 
that  this  is  true  is  illustrated  in  the  following  tests  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler.* 
In  these  experiments  the  addition  of  10%  of  Ume  —  based  on  the  weight 
of  the  cement  —  increases  the  strength  of  i :  3  mortar,  and  as  shown  by 
item  (3)  in  the  table,  a  1:3^  mortar  with  10%  of  lime  is  stronger  than  a 
1:3  mortar  with  no  lime.     Items  (4)  and  (5)  illustrate  the  reduction  in 

Effect  of  Lime  Paste  upon  the  Strength  of  Portland  Cement  Mortap. 

By  E.  S.  Wheeler.     {See  p.  155.) 
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^Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2823. 

fThe  wei^t  of  the  lime  paste  was  2.7  times  the  weights  in  this  column. 
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strength  when  the  lime  becomes  more  nearly  a  principal  ingredient.  Each 
value  is  an  average  of  five  briquettes. 

With  another  brand  of  cement  and  sand  of  different  coarseness  the 
relative  quantity  of  lime  to  produce  similar  results  \vill  differ,  but  the 
general  principle  will  still  hold.  In  determinmg  the  amount  of  lime  to 
add  without  decreasing  the  strength  of  a  certain  mortar,  tests  should  be 
made  with  the  materiab  to  be  employed. 

In  scientific  experiments  by  Mr.  Feret*  the  maximum  strength  of  i :  4 
mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand  from  Saint  Malof  was  reached 
with  an  addition  of  4%  or  5%  by  weight  of  hydrated  Hme  powder.  As 
the  mortar  became  richer,  the  lime  had  less  effect,  until  at  proportions 
1:2,  the  addition  of  lime  reduced  the  density,  and  at  proportions  1:1  J 
the  strength  was  also  lowered. 

A  larger  number  of  bricks  can  be  laid  in  a  given  time  with  mortar  con- 
taining lime  than  with  a  lean  cement  mortar  because  the  lime  fills  the  pores 
in  the  mortar  so  that  it  spreads  more  readily  without  crumbling  and  ad- 
heres better  to  the  bricks  in  "  buttering  "  them. 

Unslaked  Lime.  Unslaked  lime  mixed  with  cement  either  for  mortar 
or  concrete  is  liable  to  produce  expansion  in  the  masonry.  Builders 
recognize  that  lime,  putty,  or  paste  is  much  improved  by  standing  for 
several  days,  or,  better,  for  months,  before  being  used,  because  all  the  small 
lumps  are  thus  slaked.  This  thorough  slaking  is  especially  necessary  when 
lime  is  to  be  used,  even  as  a  very  small  ingredient,  in  important  concrete 
and  masonry  construction ;  an  admixture  of  even  2%  of  ground  quicklime 
may  seriously  reduce  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  J 

Weight  and  Volume  of  Lime.  In  proportioning  lime  to  cement,  the 
method  of  measurement  must  be  clearly  stated.  The  volume  of  common 
lime  or  quicklime  increases  in  slaking  to  about  2J  times  its  volume  meas- 
ured loose  in  the  lime  cask,  the  exact  increase  varying  with  the  chemical 
composition  and  the  purity  of  the  lime.  The  weight  of  lime  paste  is  about 
2^  times  the  weight  of  the  same  lime  before  slaking.  Hydrated  lime 
jjowder  also  occupies  more  volume  than  quicklime  from  which  it  is  made. 

GROUND  TERRA-GOTTA  OR  BRICK  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SAND 

Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler§  indicated  that  for  a  mortar  of  light 
weight  terra-cotta  may  be  ground  and  used  instead  of  sand.    Tests  with 

'K^himie  Appliqude,  1897,  p.  481. 

fScc  p.  137. 

{Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  p.  2999. 

§Repoit  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2866. 
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both  Portland  and  Xatural  cement  mixed  with  the  ground  terra -aMia  in 
\'arioiis  proportions  gave  at  the  end  of  three  months  tensile  strengtlis 
which  are  not  appreciably  different  from  the  sirongihs  obiaincvl  with 
standard  crushed  quartz.  Red  brick  pulverized*  may  also  be  usevl  for 
the  same  purpose  with  good  results. 

EFFECT  OF  REOAOING  MORTAR  AND  CONCRETE 

Engineers  have  frequently  specified  and  insisted  that  awcrete  or  mortar 
be  used  immediately,  that  is,  within  one  hour  or  one-hah"  hour  after  it  is 
gaged.  As  opposed  to  this  requirement,  tests  by  various  c.\p>erimenters 
indicate  with  singular  unanimity  that,  at  least  for  Portland  cements,  it  is 
unnecessan-,  and  that  Portland  cement  concrete  or  mortar  mav  remain 
for  at  least  two  hours  in  the  mortar  bed  without  deterioration.  In  fact, 
the  ultimate  tensile  and  compressive  strength  appears  to  he  thus  increased. 

The  results  of  such  tests  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  The  tensile  or  compressive  strength  of  Portland  cement  mortars  or 
concretes  is  not  lowered  by  standing  two  hours  after  mixing, 

(2)  Continuous  gaging  increases  the  ultimate  strength. 

(3)  Regaging  makes  the  cement  slower  setting. 

With  Natural  cements,  however,  the  results  of  experiments  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  It  is  probable  that  some  Natural  cements  are  injured,  and, 
therefore,  if  circumstances  require  delay  in  placing  Natural  cement  mortar, 
the  effect  of  such  delay  should  be  determined  by  tests  upon  the  brand  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  (see  page  1 24)  states  that  the  adhesive  quality  of  cement 
mortar  is  reduced  by  regaging. 

Extended  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  regaging  neat  cements  and 
mortars  have  been  made  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandref  and  Mr.  E.  CandlotJ  in 
France,  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija§  in  England,  by  Mr.  James  E.  Howard^  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson  at 
the  Wachusett  Dam,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  made  a  batch  of  1 :  2 
mortar  from  each  cement,  cut  it  into  two  portions  and,  leaving  half  of  it  in 

^Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  A.,  1896,  p.  2830. 
-f-Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1890,  II,  p.  340. 
{Candlot ^s  Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  355. 
§Butler*8  Portland  Cement,  1899,  p.  307. 
^ests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  497. 
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the  mortar  box,  had  the  other  half  worked  continuously.  At  various 
periods  ranging  from  seven  minutes  to  two  hours,  samples  were  taken  from 
each  portion,  and  made  into  tensile  briquettes.  Several  brands  of  Amer- 
ican and  English  Portland  cements,  both  slow  and  quick-setting,  and 
several  brands  of  Natural  cement  having  different  periods  of  set,  were 
tested.     Referring  to  the  results  Mr.  Richardson  states:* 

For  the  quicker  setting  cements  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
strength  in  the  briquettes  broken  seven  days  after  being  mixed,  and  a 
somewhat  less  falling  off  for  those  broken  twenty-eight  days  after  mixing; 
but  at  the  age  of  six  months  all  the  mortars  which  had  been  allowed  to 
stand,  or  which  were  worked  continuously  for  one  and  one-half  and  two 
hours,  showed  a  considerable  gain  in  tensile  strength. 

A  typical  series  of  tests  with  Rosendale  cement,  which  attained  its 
initial  set  in  forty  minutes  and  its  final  set  in  ninety  minutes,  and  coarse 
sand  (passing  a  No.  8  and  retained  on  a  No.  30  sieve)  is  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

Effect  of  Regaging  upon  the  Tensile  Strength  oj  1:2  Natural  {Rosendale) 

Cement  Mortar.      {See  p.  158.) 

By  Thomas  F.  Richardson. 
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As  a  result  of  his  tests,  Mr.  Richardson  allowed  the  contractor,  when 
necessary,  to  use  the  mortar  on  the  dam  up  to  two  hours  after  being  mixed. 
This  was  often  a  great  convenience  because  of  the  distance  of  the  mortar- 
mixing  machine  from  the  dam. 

Mr.  Howard  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  took  samples  of  neat  Portland 

Personal  correspondence. 
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cement  after  longer  periods  of  setting,  in  some  cases  up  to  one  hundred  and 
two  hours.  In  general,  his  specimens  showed  at  the  age  of  one  monlh  no 
appreciable  difference,  whether  they  were  taken  when  first  gaged  or  at 
four,  or  in  some  cases  eight,  hours  after  gaging.  The  strength  of  specimens 
taken  after  longer  periods  of  standing  was  found  at  the  age  of  one  month  to 
be  lower.  Natural  cements  showed  an  immediate  falling  off,  due  to 
regaging,  on  the  thirty  days'  tests,  but  the  tests  were  not  extended  beyond 
this  age. 

The  Setting  of  Reg&ged  Hortars.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Candlot 
were  made  chiefly  upon  mortars  which  had  attained  their  final  set,  as 
determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  These  mortars,  after  regaging, 
set  much  more  slowly  than  normally  gaged  mortars,  and  he  states  that  (he 
set  occurred  at  approximately  the  same  time  with  aU  cements.  "Thus, 
whether  a  mortar  originally  sets  in  ten  minutes  or  three  hours,  when 
regaged  it  requires,  in  either  case,  about  eight  to  ten  hours, "  He  concludes 
from  this  action  that,  in  Portland  cements,  aluminate  of  lime,  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  setting,  has  no  action  on  the  hardening. 

Consequently  regaging  should  have  little  influence  upon  siliceous  prod- 
ucts, while  it  would  be  expected  to  seriously  affect  aluminous  cements. 
This  is  the  effect  in  practice,  for  limes  and  Portland  cements  can  be  regaged 
without  bad  results,  while  the  strength  of  Natural  Vassy  cement  is  con- 
siderably lowered  by  regaging.* 

Effect  of  Regaging  upon  Adhesion.  Mr.  Candlot*  found  that  mortars 
which  had  set  several  hours  before  molding,  although  usually  showing  as 
great  compressive  or  tensile  strength  as  normal  mortars,  gave  much  lower 
strength  in  adhesion,  the  reduction  in  strength  being  often  50%.  (See 
p.  124.) 

EFFECT  OF  OAailia  WITH  SEA  WATEB 

Mr.  Alexandre!  concludes  from  his  own  and  other  experiments  which 
extend  to  a  three-year  period,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  strength 
of  mortars  gaged  with  fresh  and  with  sea  water.  Briquettes  gaged  with  sea 
water,  however,  usually  set  very  much  slower  than  those  gaged  with  fresh 
water,  t 

*Cind1ot'i  Cimeati  et  Chaui  Hydrau liquet,  1898,  pp.  358  and  360. 
fAnnales  Att  Pootl  «  Chausijct,  1890,  II,  p.  ];tl.     . 

tAleundre  ind  Frret  in  CommiuiDi]  do  MMiodea  d'Euai  dei  MaUriaui  de  ConRnictiaa, 
1895,  Vol  IV,  p.  III. 
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CHAPTER  X 

VOIDS  AND  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
CONCRETE  AGGREGATES 

In  this  chapter  are  given  tables  of  the  specific  gravities  and  voids  of 
different  materials,  and  the -method  of  determining  them,  also  laws  relating 
to  the  voids  in  concrete  aggregates,  and  the  effect  of  compacting  such 
materials. 

Laws  of  Volumes  and  Voids.  The  most  important  of  these  general 
laws  relating  to  volumes  of  different  materials,  and  to  their  voids,  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  A  mass  of  equal  spheres,  if  symmetrically  piled  in  the  theoretically 
most  compact  manner,  would  have  26%  voids  whatever  the  size  of  the 
spheres,  but  by  experiment  it  is  found  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  below  44%  voids.     (See  p.  168.) 

(2)  If  a  dry  material  having  grains  of  uniform  shaf)e  be  separated  by 
screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  (except 
when  finer  than  will  pass  a  No.  74  screen)  will  contain  approximately 
equal  percentages  of  voids;  in  other  words,  a  dry  substance  consisting  of 
large  particles,  all  of  similar  size  and  shape,  will  contain  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  voids  as  a  substance  having  grains  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  uniformly  smaller  size.     (See  p.  170.) 

(3)  In  any  material  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  with  grains 
of  uniform  size,  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  with  a  mixture  of 
sizes  so  graded  that  the  voids  of  each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  par- 
ticles that  will  enter  them.     (See  p.  171.) 

(4)  An  aggregate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  stones  and  sand  has 
greater  density  —  that  is,  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of  voids  —  than 
the  sand  alone.     (See  p.  172.) 

(5)  By  Fuller's  experiments,  perfect  gradation  of  sizes  of  the  aggre- 
gate appears  to  occur  when  the  percentages  of  the  mixed  aggregate  passing 
different  sizes  of  sieves  are  defined  by  a  curve  which  approaches  a  para- 
bola.    (See  Chap.  XI,  p.  195.) 

(6)  Materials  with  round  grains,  such  as  gravel,  contain  fewer  voids 
than  materials  with  angular  grains,  such  as  broken  stone,  even  though 
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the  particles  in  both  may  have  passed  through  and  been  caught  by  the 
same  screens.     (See  p.  174.) 

(7)  The  mixture  of  a  small  amount  of  water  with  dry  sand  increases 
its  bulk.  In  the  case  of  most  bank  sands  the  maximum  volume  — 
and  hence  the  smallest  amount  of  sohd  matter  per  unit  of  volume, 
that  is,  the  largest  percentage  of  absolute  voids  —  being  reached  with 
from  5%  to  8%  of  water.     (See  p.  1 76.) 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BROKEN  STONE.* 

Rocks  which  are  commonly  employed  for  concrete  or  for  road  making 
are  commercially  classified  as  (a)  traps,  (b)  granites,  (r)  limestones,  (d) 
conglomerates,  and  (e)  sandstones. 

The  trade  term  "trap"  includes  dark  green  to  black,  heavy,  close  tex- 
tured, tough  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  thus  covering  a  variety  of  rock  whose 
mineralogical  names  are  diabase,  noritc,  gabbro,  etc.  As  shown  in  the 
table  below,  the  traps  usually  range  in   specific  gravity   from    2.80  to 

3-05- 

Granites,  commercially  so  called,  include  the  lighter  colored,  less  dense 

rock,  such  as  not  only  true  granite,  but  syenite,  diorite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 

and  several  other  groups.     Their  specific  gravities  range  from  about  2.65 

to  2.85,  averaging  dose  to  2.70.     Although,  as  road  metal,  the  traps  are 

usually  far  superior  to  granites,  for  concrete  there  appears  to  be  no  great 

difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  classes.     The  distinction,  however,  is 

worth  keeping  because  a  concrete  stone  is  often  purchased  from  road 

metal  quarries. 

Limestones  of  normal  type  range  in  specific  gravity  from  2.47  to  2.76, 
averaging  about  2.60,  although  the  very  soft  stones,  which  are  not  suitable 
for  high  class  concrete,  may  fall  below  2.0. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding  stone  as  it  is  often  termed,  is  essentially  a 
very  coarse  grained  sandstone,  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  2.50  to 
2.80.     It  makes  a  good  concrete  aggregate. 

Sandstones  of  compact  texture,  such  as  the  Potsdam  and  Medina  sand- 
stones, and  the  Hudson  River  blucstone,  may  run  as  high  in  specific 
gravity  as  2.75,  while  the  looser  textured,  more  porous  sandstones  may 
fall  as  low  as  2.10,  a  fair  average  being  about  2.40. 

Shale  and  slate  make  poor  concrete  aggregates,  because  their  crushing 
and  shearing  strength  is  low. 

♦The  authors  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  for  the  material  under  this  heading,  which 
has  been  especially  prepared  by  him  for  this  Treatise. 
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Specific  Gravity  of  Stone  from  Different  Localities. 
Compiled  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel. 


TRAP. 


Locality. 

Massachusetts 
Boston   

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Duluth r 

Taylors  Falls 

New  Jersey 

Jersey  City  Heights 
Little  Falls 

New  York 

Staten  Island 


Specific 
Gravity. 

.      2.78 


3.00 
2.80 
3.00 

3-03 
2.99 

2^6 


limestone. 


Spedfic 
Gravity. 


Locality. 

Illinois 

Joliet 2.56 

Lemont 2.51 

Quincy 2.57 

Indiana 

Bedford 2.48 

Salem 2.51 

Minnesota 

Frontenac 2.63 

Winona 2.67 

New  YoRic 

Canajoharie 2.68 

Glens  Falls 2.70 

Kingston 2.69 

Prospect 2.72 

Sandy  Hill 2.76 

Williamsville 2.71 


France 
Caen 


Soft  Limestofie 


1.84 


'Brownstone. 
'Medina  sandstone. 
^Potsdam  sandstone. 


GRANITE. 


Specific 
Gravity 


Locality. 

California 

Penrhyn 2.77 

Rocklin 2.68 

Connecticut 

Greenwich 2 .84 

New  London 2.66 

Georgia 

Stone  Mt 2.69 

Maine 

Hallowell *. 2,66 

Maryland 

Port  Deposit 2.72 

Massachusetts 

Quincy 2.70 

New  Hampshire 

Keene 2.66 

New  York 

Ausable  Forks 2.76 

Rhode  Island 

Westerly 2.67 

Vermont 

Barre 2.65 

Wisconsin 

Amberc -    2.71 

Montelio 2.64 


sandstone. 


Specific 
Gravity 


Locality. 

Colorado 

Ft.  Collins 2.43 

Trinidad 2.34 

Connecticut 

Portland* 2.64 

Massachusetts 

Longmeadow* 2-18 

Minnesota 

Fond  du  Lac 2.24 

New  Jersey 

Belleville* 2.26 

New  York 

Albion' 2.60 

Medina* 2.41 

Potsdam> 2.60 

Oxford* 2.71 

Maiden* 2.75 

Oswego 2.42 

Ohio 

Berea* 2.14 

Cleveland 2.21 

Massillon 2. 11 

*Bluestone. 

^Hudson  River  Biuettooe. 

*Berea  grit. 
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ATER&OE  SPKdFIC  QBATITT  OF  SAHD  AHD  STONS 

The  sped&c  gravity  of  a  substacce  is  the  ratio  of  the  w-eighl  of  a  given 
volume  to  the  wei^t  tA  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  a  tctnpcra- 
ture  of  4°  Cent  (39°  Fahr.).  For  ordinary-  tests  of  sione  and  sand,  the 
water  need  not  be  distilled  and  may  be  at  ordinan'  temperature. 

A  knowledge  of  the  specific  grantj-  of  the  panicles  of  the  sand  and 
stone  is  important  to  the  engineer  as  a  ready  means  of  determining  the 
percentages  of  voids. 

The  uniformitj-  in  the  specific  gra\itj'  of  different  sands  is  \ttj-  con 
venient  for  calculation.  Different  authorities  who  have  tested  lai^  quan- 
tities of  sand  have  reached  almost  identical  conclusions  as  to  the  average 
specific  gravity,  and  all  state  that  it  is  practically  a  constant.  Mr.  Allen 
Hazen  gi\'es  3.65,  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  2.64,  Mr.  R.  Feret  in  France 
states  that  "one  may  without  appreciable  error  adopt  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  2.65  for  siliceous  sands,"*  while  Mr.  E.  Candlot  gives  limits  of 
2.60  to  2.68  for  sands  which  are  not  porous.f  The  specific  gravity  of 
calcareous  sands  averages  about  2.69  by  absolute  determination,  or  about 
2.55  if  measured  by  the  total  volume  of  the  particles  having  their  pores 
filled  with  air. 

Gravels  also  have  quite  uniform  specific  gravity.  According  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Schutt^,  who  has  tested  gravel  from  more  than  forty  localities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  average  value  is  2.66. 

The  following  table  gives  average  values  of  various  concrete  aggregates. 
In  every  case,  the  specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  an  abso- 
lutely solid  unit  volume  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume 
of  water.  Specific  gravities  of  stone  from  various  localities  are  given  on 
page  162. 

Average  Spreific  Gravity  oj  Various  Aggregates.     (Seep,  i6j.) 

Wci(hl  of  K  Kolid 
Speci6c  cu,  f  I-  of  rock- 

Malcrlal,  dnvily.  lb.  Aulhorily. 

Sand 1.65  165  Allen  Hawn 

Gra\'el 2.66  165  A.  E.  Schutt^ 

Conglomerate 1.6  163  Robert  Spurr  Wciton 

Granite 3.7  168  Edwin  C.  ErkH 

Limestone 3,6  161  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Trap   3.9  180  Edwin  C.  Eckel 

Slate    1.7  168  Tod'sTaUcst 

Sandstone 34  150  Edwin  C.  F.ckel 

Cinders  (tutuminous)   1.5  95  Tbeoulhort 

•Bulletin  de  la  SociA«  d'EncDuragement  pour  llnduurie  Nuiooak,  il97,Vol.  II,  p.  Ijfl. 

fCimenCi  a  Chiui  Hy4riulique>,  189!,  p.  14& 

{Eacjclopcilii  Brituuiica. 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMININO  SPEGIFIG  O&AVITT 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  material  is  determined  by  dividing 
its  weight  by  the  weight  of  water  which  it  displaces  when  immersed. 

The  size  of  sample  necessary  for  the  accurate  determination  of  a  sand 
or  stone  of  fairly  uniform  texture  depends  chiefly  up)on  the  delicacy  of  the 
apparatus  employed.  If  scales  reading  to  grams,  and  measures  reading 
to  cubic  centimeters,  are  employed,  a  sample  of  250  grams  should  give 
accurate  results  to  two  decimal  places.  With  scales  reading  to  J  ounce, 
a  sample  of  4  lb.  is  necessary  for  similar  accuracy.  The  water  must  be 
maintained  at  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.). 

The  sample  should  be  taken  by  the  method  of  quartering  described  on 
page  280. 

Before  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  siliceous  sand,  the  sample  should 
be  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  212®  Fahr.  (100®  Cent.) 
until  there  is  no  further  loss  in  weight.  A  porous  stone,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  first  moistened  sufficiently  to  fill  its  pores,  and  then  the  surfaces 
of  the  particles  dried  by  means  of  blotting  paper.  If  this  method  is 
followed,  the  material  should  be  in  a  similar  condition  when  its  voids 
are  determined  by  the  method  given  on  page  165.  The  absolute 
specific  gravity  of  the  porous  stone  may  be  afterward  found  by  drying  in 
an  oven  and  correcting  for  the  moisture  lost. 

The  apparent  specific  gravity  of  sand  or  stone  may  be  determined 
with  an  apparatus  consisting  of  scales  reading  to  }  ounce  or  to  5  grams, 
and  a  tall  glass  vessel  with  a  reference  mark,  such  as  a  cylinder  or  a 
pharmacist's  graduate.      The  method  is  as  follows: 

Make  a  mark  at  any  convenient  place  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel; 

Fill  the  vessel  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  (20°  Cent.)  up 

to  this  mark; 
Take  a  known  weight  in  grams  or  ounces  of  the  material; 
Pour  material  into  vessel  carefully,  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  so  that  no 

bubbles  of  air  are  carried  in  with  it; 
Pour  out  the  clear  water  displaced  by  the  material  (leaving  water  in  the 

vessel  up  to  the  level  of  the  mark),  and  weigh  the  water  poured  out. 
Let 

5= Weight  of  material  placed  in  vessel. 
pr= Weight  of  water  displaced. 

Then  ^ 

Specific  gravity  of  material  =■—  (i) 

W 
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It  is  essential  that  the  weight  of  water  displaced  be  weighed  to  within 
±2%.  If  the  scales  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  more  material  must 
be  taken  and  a  larger  vessel  used.  With  balances  sensitive  to  i  gr.  or 
■^  oz.  the  displacement  of  more  than  3  ounces  of  water  is  nocessarj'. 

METHOD  OF  DETEBMIHIHQ  VOIDS 

The  voids  in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  tables  on  pages  166  and  167.  Special  determinations  may  be 
made  as  described  below. 

The  percentage  of  voids  in  sand  or  fine  broken  stone  cannot  be  accu- 
rately obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  placing  in  a  measure  and  pour- 
ing in  water,  because  it  is  physically  impossible  to  drive  out  all  the  air. 
There  may  be  enough  of  this  held  to  amount  to  10%  of  the  volume  of  the 
sand,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  error  in  the  percentage  of  voids. 

The  voids  in  coarse  stone  containing  no  particles  under  ^-incb 
diameter  may  be  determined  by  placing  in  a  box  or  pail  of  known 
volume  and  pouring  in  water,  but  if  the  specific  gravity  is  known,  the 
method  described  below  is  simpler  and  more  accurate. 

The  only  apparatus  required  are  scales  of  fair  accuracy  and  an  exact 
measure  which  contains  not  less  than  ^  cu.  ft.  If  a  cubic  foot  measure  is 
not  available  a  16-quart  pail  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  com- 
pactness of  the  sand  is  less  easily  adjusted  because  of  the  small 
diameter.  Such  a  pail  holds  sUghtly  over  J  cu.  ft.  and  the  exact  measure 
is  determined  by  weighing  the  pail,  pouring  in  31  lb.  2  oz.  of  water,  and 
marking  the  level  of  the  surface.  The  pail  up  to  this  mark  contains 
i  cu.  ft.  of  any  material. 

The  method  of  determining  the  voids  is  as  follows: 
Weigh  the  measure; 

Fill  the  measure  lo  the  required  level  with  the  material  in  the  state  in 
which  the  percentage  of  voids  is  required,  that  is,  loose,  shaken,  or 
packed ; 
Weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  measure,  calling  the  net  weight  of  a 

cubic  foot  of  the  material,  5; 
If  the  material  consists  of,  or  contains,  sand  or  fine  stone,  correct  for 
moisture  by  taking  an  exact  weight,  —  about  10  lb.,  —  drying  in  an 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  212°  Fahr.  (100°  Cent.)  until  there 
is  no  further  loss  in  weight,  and  after  calculating  the  percentage  of 
moisture  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  original  moi^  sand  or  stone, 
express  the  percentage  as  a  decimal,  p. 
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Select  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fool  of  absolutely  solid   rock*  from  the 
table  on  page  163,  and  call  it  R. 


Per  cent  of  absolute  voids  — 


(-^')" 


(3) 


The  air  voids  are  determined,  if  desired,  by  deducting  the  volume  of 
moisture  {its  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water) 

Percealagts  of  Voids  Corresprmding  to  Digennt   Weights  per  Cubic  Foal  of  Sand, 

Gravel,  and  Broken  Stone  Containing  Varitmi  Percenlagei 

ol  Moisture.     {See  p.  168.) 


E? 

=^- 

1^ 

a 

%3 

S| 

|2 

II 

mcnfTtOQ  Of  ii.Km.vn  voids  m 

k.-t 

i 

'^^irl^'co«rr*™^™iiiDKs"' 

;i. 

■J^ 

BV  W.10HI-t 

K^l 

m  wnoBi-t 

sll 

« 

li 

A 

1^ 

» 

=%         '%         4%         6%         8% 

2    -= 

* 

0%          .%         4%         6%         S% 

S^'" 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

70 

57-6 

584 

59-3 

60.1 

61.0 

I.I 

98 

40.6 

41-8 

43-0 

44-1 

45 -.1 

1.6 

75 

54-5 

55-4 

564 

57-3 

58.. 

n 

99 

4oJ> 

41.I 

"1 

43-6 

44.8 

6 

So 
Si 

50^ 

5' -5 
S'-9 

534 
5'-9 

544 
S3-9 

5F-4 
54-8 

3 

3 

;i 

394 

40.6 
40.0 
394 

41.8 
41. J 
40.7 

43-'' 
41-5 
41-9 

44.1 
43-7 
43-' 

6 
6 
6 

s 

50-3 
40-7 

5' -3 
5°'7 

S>-3 
5'-7 

53-3 
S'-7 

54-3 
S37 

3 
3 

10,1 

37-6 
37-0 

38-8 
38.1 

40.1 
39  5 

:;j 

41-5 

49.1 

50.1 

S'l 

53.3 

53-2 

■* 

105 

36.4 

37-6 

38-9 

40.J 
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in  a  unit  volume  of  the  sand  or  stone,  from  the  total  voids.    Expressed 
in  percentages  with  notation  same  as  above, 

sp 


Per  cent,  of  air  voids  =  Per  cent,  of  absolute  voids— 


62.3 


(4) 


ExawipU.  —  Given  a  sand  whose  loose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  found 
to  be  93  lb.  and  its  moisture  3%  by  weight.  Find  the  percentage  of  voids 
in  the  loose  sand. 

Solution  by  jormida.  —  Since  from  the  example  5-93  and  p  =  0.03, 
and,  from  table  on  page  163,  R  •=  165, 


Percentage  of  absolute  voids  = 


i6s 


=  4S-9 


This  percentage  includes  the  space  occupied  by  the  moisture.  The  net 
percentage  of  voids  occupied  by  air  alone  is  the  difference  between  the 
absolute  voids  and  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume.    Moisture  is 


by  volume,  hence  air  voids  are  4S-9%  —  44%  -■  4i.5%. 

PerceiUagei  of  Voids  Correiponding  to  Digereia  Weights  per  Cubic  Fool  oj  Dry 
Broken  Stotie  of  Various  Specif  GravUies.     (See  f.  i68.) 
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Solution  by  table  (p.  i66.)  —  Opposite  92  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  interpolating 
between  2%  and  4%  moisture,  is  46.0%  of  absolute  voids.  From  last 
column   3%    by    weight    corresponds    to    3%  x  1.5  =  4.5%  by  volume. 

46.0%  —  4-5%  =  41.5%  air  voids. 

Tables  of  Voids.  From  the  tables  on  pages  166  and  167,  the  voids 
in  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone  may  thus  be  determined  simply  by 
weighing  the  material  and  finding  the  f)ercentage  of  moisture  contained  in 
it,  as  above  described.  Since  the  percentage  of  moisture  by  volume  is 
always  greater  than  its  percentage  by  weight,  and  the  two  are  not  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  the  final  column  is  inserted  in  the  first  table 
for  convenience  in  calculating  the  moisture  by  volume. 

VOIDS  AND  DENSITY  OF  MIXTURES  OF  DIFFERENT 

SIZED  MATERIALS 

The  term  density  as  applied  to  mortar  is  defined  on  page  135.  Similarly, 
in  a  dry  material,  such  as  a  concrete  aggregate,  it  is  represented  by  the 
total  volume  of  the  solid  particles  entering  into  a  unit  volume  of  the  aggre- 
gate. In  dry  materials  the  density  is  the  complement  of  the  voids,  since  a 
material  which  has,  say,  40%  voids  will  have  a  density  of  0.60;  but  density 
is  a  more  correct  term  to  use  than  voids  because  it  is  applicable  to  con- 
cretes and  mortars  in  which  connection  the  term  voids  is  somewhat 
ambiguous.  The  example  on  page  139  illustrates  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  density  of  a  concrete  or  mortar. 

The  densities  of  dry  aggregates  of  uniform  sp)ecific  gravity,  or  of  mixtures 
in  uniform  proportions  of  materiab  with  different  specific  gravities,  are  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  weights.  For  example,  the  densities  of  different 
dry  sands  may  be  compared  by  weight;  or  the  densities  of  different  mix- 
tures of  sand  and  broken  trap  in  proportions,  say,  2  parts  sand  to  4  parts 
trap  may  be  compared  by  weight ;  but  the  density  of  sand  and  the  density 
of  trap  screenings  cannot  be  compared  by  weights  unless  the  differing 
specific  gravities  are  taken  into  account. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  laws  formulated  on  page  160,  both  the 
terms  density  and  voids  are  used  in  relation  to  the  dry  materials. 

Voids  in  Masses  of  Similar  Sized  Particles,  (i)  The  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  voids  in  a  mass  of  equal  spheres  symmetrically  piled  in  the 
theoretically  most  compact  manner  is  independent  of  the  actual  diameter 
is  simply  a  geometrical  proposition,  evident  without  demonstration  by  in- 
spection of  Fig.  58. 

In  actual  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  while  the  percentage  of 
voids  is  uniform  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  spheres,  it  is  impossible  to 
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pefoi  s^iots  iDlo  a  nteisure  50  thai  ihey  vill  arrar.fx  themM-]\~c$  svr.t- 
memcally,  and  the  rubs'  asioaishiiif;  result  h.is  Ixth  ivaohcd  I'-v  Xlr, 
FuUct  (see  p.  1S6)  ifaal  +4'^-  fc  ibe  analksi  pOYmiajre  01  >oi.i>  which  i-an 
be  obtained  yciih  equal  paieci  sphraies,  no  mailer  what  may  ly  their 
aaual  diametos  or  ibe  aze  of  the  receptacle. 

The  f<dlowing  simple  derDonscration.*  which  is  of  theoretical  interest, 
proves  that  the  percoita^  of  vends  in  a  mas?  of  equal  spheres  s\Tnnietri- 
cally  pUed  in  the  most  compact  manner  is  iV'f.  and  that  the  radii  (and 
conseqtiently  the  diameters)  of  the  two  next  smaller  spheres  which  can 


Fig.  58. 


be  inscribed  between  the  larger  ones  are  respectively  0.41   and  o.aa  of 
the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

The  circles  in  Fig.  58  represent  a  horizontal  plan  of  two  layers  of  spheres. 

The  centers  A,  A,  B,  Dj  form  a  regular  tetrahedron. 
Let  edge  be  2. 
Attitude  =  difference  between  level  of  centers   A,  B,  C,    and  level  of 


centers  D,  E  is  —  \/6" 


Let  number  of  spheres  in  a  layer  be  m,  number  of  layers  n. 

•For  which  Ihi  lOthori  Me  indebted  lo  Dr.  Htttj  W,  Tjfcr. 
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Volume  of  one  sphere  is  — — 

3 

4fW  -jT 


Volume  of  spheres  in  a  layer, 

3 

Volume  of  all  spheres,  —  (approx.)  ==  Vi 

3 
Cross-section  of  including  space  is  2  v^  n  (approx.) 

Volume  of  including  space  is  2  \/J^  n  X —  \/6^  ^  (approx.) 

3 
=  4  \/2~  w  n  (approx.)  =  V, 

Ratio  —  =  —7=  = — - —  =  ^-74  (approx.)  corresponding  to 

V2       3X4wnV2         3V2 

about  26%  voids. 

Inscribed  Spheres. 

1.  Sphere  inscribed  between  spheres  A^  Aj  B^  and  D,: 

Distance  from  any  vertex  Aj  of  tetrahedron  to  center  is  J  \/6~ 

22 

Radius  of  small  sphere  =  J  \/6~ —  i  =  0.22  (approx.)  or  about  — ,-   of 

the  radius  of  the  large  spheres.  ^^^ 

2.  Sphere  inscribed  between  Aj  B^  B2  and  D^  D,  E^: 

Distance  from  A,  to  E,  is  2\/2~ 

Radius    of   small    sphere  =  \/2  —  i  =  0.41  (approx.)  or  about of 

the  radius  of  the  large  spheres. 

(2)  The  proposition  that  if  a  dry  material  such  as  sand,  pebbles,  or 
irregular  broken  stone,  having  grains  of  fairly  uniform  shapes,  be  separated 
by  screens  into  grains  of  uniform  dimensions,  the  separated  sizes  will  con- 
tain approximately  equal  percentages  of  voids,  is  not  so  self-evident,  but 
experiment  proves  that  in  p)ortions  of  the  same  material  screened  to 
uniform  sizes  the  percentages  of  voids  will  be  substantially  alike  until 
very  fine  sizes  are  reached,  such  as  will  pass  a  No.  74  sieve;  below  this 
degree  of  fineness  the  particles  are  entangled  by  air.  The  authors  have 
found  by  experiments  given  in  the  following  table,  that  different  lots  of 
broken  stone  from  the  same  quarry,  each  screened  to  uniform  size,  will 
contain  substantially  the  same  p)ercentages  of  voids,  but  that  lots  of  stone 
from  different  quarries  screened  to  the  same  size  may  differ  because  of 
the  structure  of  the  rock.  Published  records  usually  show  slight 
variations  in  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  different  sized  broken  stone, 
but  it   is   noticeable   that   some   authorities   give   the  heaviest  weight, 
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which  corresponds  to  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids,  for  the  lai^er  sizes, 
while  others  give  the  reverse.  For  example,  Patton's  Civil  Engineering 
gives  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  in  the  coarsest  broken  slone,  while 
Butler's  Portland  Cement  gives  the  smallest  percentage  in  the  finest 
stone.  The  variation  in  results  is  undoubtedly  due  to  differences  in 
methods  of  compacting  and  to  the  variations  in  the  sizes  of  the  stones  of 
each  lot. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Feret  in  France,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  the  percentages  of  voids  in  absolutely  dry 
sand  which  has  been  screened  to  uniform  size  are  almost  identical.  Mr.  Feret, 
experimenting  by  shoveling  dry  sand  loosely  into  a  50  liter  {1.8  cu.  ft.) 
box,  —  a  measure  large  enough  to  eliminate  errors  of  placing,  —  found 
that  fine  (F)  medium  (M)  and  coarse  (G)  sandseachcontainedabout5o% 


Voids  and  Compreaion  oj  Broken  Trap  and  Gravel. 
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voids,  while  mixing  the  sizes,  which  are  defined  on  page  142,  in  the  best 
prof>ortions  reduced  the  voids  to  34%. 

Denmst  Hiztore  of  Sand  and  Stone.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  densest 
mixture  occurs  with  particles  of  diSerent  sizes  is  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  proof,  and  this  being  recognized,  if  follows  that  the  least  density 
and  hence  the  largest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  when  the  grains  are 
all  of  the  same  size.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  that  the  smallest 
percentage  of  voids  occurs  in  a  mixture  graded  so  that  the  voids  of 
each  size  are  filled  with  the  largest  particles  which  will  enter  them,  is 

^tfind  ia  propordaDi  44.4%  Ko.  1,  )3.]%  No.  3,  aad  11.1%  No.  4  (duit). 

tAnotbET  piTcl  lE*ted,  comprciwd,  8.5%  on  ihaking,  and   1 1.1%  an  hard  runming. 
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illustrated  in  Figs.  59,  60,  and  61,  and  is  important  in  its  application  to 
the  selection  of  materials  for  concrete. 

(4)  The  fact  that  an  a^regate  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  stones  and 
sand  has  greater  density,  that  is,  contains  fewer  voids  than  the  sand  alone. 


FlO.  60.  — Lai^  Stones  with  Vtuds  filled  mth  small  Stones  and  Sand.     (5ee  p.  173.) 


is  illustrated  by  comparison  of  Figs.  59  and  61.  The  voids  of  the  large 
stone  in  Fig,  59  are  filled  with  saiid,  while  the  voids  in  the  same  large 
stone  in  Fig.  61  are  filled  with  mixed  sand  and  stone,  and  the  mass  of  the 
tnixture  is  evidently  denser,  that  is,  it  contains  moie  solid  materiaL    This 
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practical  mixture  of  sizes  to  a  parabolic  curve  is  given  in  Chapter  XI, 
page  195- 

Effect  of  Shape  of  Grain.  (6)  The  fact  that  round  grains,  such  as 
gravel,  contain  fewer  voids  than  material  with  angular  grains,  such  as 
broken  stone,  even  if  the  particles  in  both  are  the  same  size,  is  proved 
from  experiments  in  America  and  France.  Mr.  AUen  Hazen  states*  that 
round  grained  water-worn  sands  have  from  2%  to  5%  less  voids  than 
corresponding  sharp  grains  of  sand.  Mr.  Feretf  also  has  studied  the 
effect  of  the  shape  of  the  grain  upon  the  density  of  sand,  using  in  each 
case  an  artificial  mixture  of  three  sizes,  with  the  following  results: 


Effect  of  Character  of  Sand  Grains  upon  the  Volume  of  the  Sand.     (See  p,  1 74.) 

By  R.  Feret. 


Nature  of  Sand 


Shape  of  Graias 


Quartzite  crushed  in  jaw  crusher. 

Crushed  shells 

Ground  quartzite 

Natural  granitic  sand 


Laminated 
Flat 

Angular 
Rounded 


Actual  flolid  volume  per 
httxoimnd 

Not  shaken.  Shaken  to 
liter       refusal,  liter 


0-525 

0-557 

0-S79 
0.651 


0.654 
0.682 
0.726 
0.744 


The  voids  in  each  case  are  the  complements  of  the  figures  given. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  real  volume  increases  (and 
therefore  the  voids  decrease)  as  the  sand  approaches  the  round  form. 

When  experimenting  upon  gravek  and  broken  stone  Mr.  FeretJ  sepa- 
rated each  into  three  sizes  which  he  called  respectively: 

G  (coarse)  passing  holes  of  6  cm.  (2.36  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by 

holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter; 
M  (medium)  passing  holes  of  4  cm.  (1.57  in.)  diameter  and  retained 

by  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter; 
F  (fine)  passing  holes  of  2  cm.  (0.79  in.)  diameter  and  retained  by  holes 

of  I  cm.  (0.39  in.)  diameter. 


Each  size  of  broken  stone  loosely  measured  gave  about  52%  voids,  and 
each  size  of  gravel  about  40%  voids.  The  voids  in  the  broken  stone  were 
reduced  to  47%,  the  lowest  result  obtainable,  by  mixing  G  and  F  in  about 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1892. 
"f-Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1891,  II,  p.  32. 
tAnnales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^,  1892, 11,  p.  153. 


to  the  special  materials  which  ho  Mmlinl,  mid  'Ui  not  ti|i|itv  Ik  im"''' 
stone  containing  sand  or  dust. 

PhotogKpha  Of  Sand.    PholoKmphmif  ilm-i-  tvpii  «t  '-umi  lur  >lir 
in  Figs.  6a  to  65.     Figures  61  nml  fi)  iirc  iihuliiiinildm  nf   ihc  (iKn 

•Eadi  aud  bu  piwd  ■  Nr>.  u  anil  Wn  main*. I    ..ii   *   No.   ^i  •I-"-.      Man'iin") 
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Illinois,  bank  sand  screened  to  the  size  selected  for  the  standard  sand 
by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  They 
illustrate  the  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  grains, 
which  is  more  fully  described  below.  Fig.  64  is  an  ordinary  bank  sand 
from  Eastern  Massachusetts  which  has  passed  through  and  been  re- 
tained by  the  same  screens  as  the  Ottawa  sand.  Fig.  65  is  a  sample 
of  crushed  quartz  sand,  formerly  the  standard  in  the  United  States. 
The  sands  are  all  reduced  by  the  same  number  of  diameters.  The 
Ottawa  sand.  Figs.  62  and  63,  is  apparently  of  finer  grain  than  either 
the  bank  sand  or  the  crushed  quartz,  but  close  inspection  will  show  that 
its  grains,  very  uniform  in  size,  are  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
smallest  grains  in  the  other  sands.  In  other  words,  all  the  grains  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  a  No.  30  sieve,  the  lot  of  sand  from  which  it 
was  screened  containing  no  larger  particles. 

Effect  of  Moisture  on  Sand  and  Screenings.  (7)  Moist  sand  occupies  more 
space  and  weighs  less  per  cubic  foot  than  dry  sand.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  what  one  would  naturally  suppose.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  the  addition  of  water  can  reduce  the  weight  of  any  material.  The 
statement  is  readily  proved,  however,  by  shoveling  a  small  quantity  of 
natural  sand  as  it  comes  from  the  bank  with,  say,  3%  or  4%  of  moisture  into 
a  measure  and  drying  it.  The  sand  will  settle,  leaving  the  surface  much 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  measure.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  film  of  water  coats  each  particle  of  sand  and 
separates  it  by  surface  tension  from  the  grains  surrounding  it.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Figs.  62  and  63,  page  175,  the  grains  of  the  moist  sand 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  the  film  of  water.  Fine  sand,  having 
a  larger  number  of  grains,  and  consequently  more  surface  area,  is  more 
increased  in  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water  than  coarse  sand.  The 
volume  of  coarse  broken  stone  and  gravel  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
changed  by  moisture,  while  small  broken  stone  composed  largely  of 
particles  of  less  than  J-inch  diameter  is  affected  like  sand. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  dry  sand, 
the  bulk  is  not  increased  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  but  if  the 
sand  after  moistening  is  dumped  out  and  then  turned  back  into  the  vessel 
with  a  shovel  or  trowel,  its  bulk  will  be  increased.  On  the  same  principle, 
a  sand  bank  does  not  swell  in  bulk  during  a  shower,  but  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  is  shown  in  the  excavated  material  as  soon  as  it  is  loosened  with 
the  shovel,  and  therefore  its  loose  measurement  for  concrete  or  mortal 
is  effected. 
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centages  of  Moisture.     (Sre  />.  177.) 
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The  maker  of  concrete  is  especially  interested  in  the  influence  of  moisture 
upon  the  bulk  of  sand  and  upon  its  voids  (i)  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
actual  measurement  of  sand  used  in  construction  work,  and  (2)  because 
of  its  effect  upon  his  experimental  determinations  of  proportions. 

Rather  incomplete  experiments  of  the  authors  tend  to  show  that  the 
actual  effect  of  moisture  upon  the  volume  of  sand  used  in  concrete  and 
mortar  may  often  be  less  than  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  various 
experiments  cited,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  processes  of  handling  the 
sand.  For  example,  fairly  dry  sand  (3%  moisture)  shoveled  by  laborers 
from  the  pile  into  the  regular  sand-measuring  box  weighed  454  lb.,  while 
after  a  rain,  the  sand  (with  5%  moisture)  shoveled  from  the  pile  into  the 
same  box  weighed  464  lb.,  that  is,  the  moist  sand  was  slightly  heavier  than 
the  dry.  Further  handling  reversed  these  relations,  for  on  weighing  these 
two  sands  in  a  half  cubic  foot  measure,  the  moist  sand,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect, was  lighter  than  the  dry. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  as  the  rain  which  affected  the  moistiu*e  occurred  after  the  sand 
had  been  excavated  and  piled  near  the  mixing  platform,  its  bulk,  as 
suggested  on  page  176,  was  not  affected.  The  laborers  handling  the 
moist  sand  took  large  shovelfuls  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grains  was 
not  greatly  •  disturbed.  If  the  sand  had  been  excavated  after  the  rain, 
the  handling  with  shovels  and  dumping  from  the  cart  probably  would 
have  rearranged  the  grains  so  that  the  moist  sand  would  have  weighed 
less  than  the  dry  in  the  large  measure  as  well  as  in  the  small  box. 

Mr.  Feret*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  mortars  of  nominally  the  same 
proportions  are  richer  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  sand,  which,  by  increasing  its  bulk,  reduces  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  grains  in  a  unit  of  measure.  On  the  other  hand, 
mortars  are  leaner  in  dry  than  in  damp  weather  because  the  sand  has 
greater  density  when  dry. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  sand  for  determining  the  proportions  of 
cement  to  be  used,  the  effect  of  moistiu*e  is  exceedingly  important. 
The  voids  in  absolutely  dry  sand  are  certainly  no  criterion  of  its  qualities 
for  mortar,  while  a  moist  sand  will  give  entirely  different  results  on  differ- 
ent days.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  if  the  study  can  be  pursued  no 
further  than  void  determination,  is  to  select  conditions  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  average,  and  after  determining  the  voids,  considered  as  air  alone  and 
also  as  space  occupied  by  the  air  and  moisture,  to  use  the  results  as  a  basis 
for  judgment,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  volume  of  paste  made  from  100  lb. 

'('Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1892,  II,  p.  26. 
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<rf  nettt  Portland  cement,  wiiik  \-an-ing  largely  with  ditferent  brands, 
averages  about  0.&6  cubic  feet,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  additional  water 
required  for  the  sand  (see  pages  146  and  }ii)  actually  occupies  space  in 
the  resukii^  mortar. 

Hie  most  important  conclu^on  to  be  drawn  from  the  exlremc  variation 
in  the  same  sand  under  different  conditions  is  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
results  by  the  usuaJ  ^'oid  experiments  upon  sand  alone,  which  will  be  of 
accurate  %'alue  in  the  consideration  of  mortar  and  concrete,  and  ihe  prac- 
tical neces^ty  of  emplo>-ing  methods  such  as  are  described  by  the  authors 
in  Chapter  K,  page  138,  or  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  XI. 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  referred  cbieHy  to  the  variation 
in  the  condition  of  the  .-^me  sand. 
The  importance  of  siudj-ing  mortars 
rather  than   the  sand  alone  Is  still 
further  empha:^ized   by  the  vaning 
effect  of  moisture  upon  sands  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.     This  is  brought  out  vcrj" 
clearly  in    Mr.    Ferei's  paper.*     In 
Studying  the  normal  consistcnci-  of 
mortars  he  finds  that  not  only  even- 
cement  but  also  evcr\-  sand  lias  a 
(j'V      5^       ^.^      Q^  '        definitepercentagcof  water  nccos.'an' 

Fic.  67. -Percentages  of  Water  Re-  tO  bring  it  to  what  may  bc  calle<l 
quired  10  Gage  Ground  Quam  Sand  normal  consisleno".  This  he  illus- 
of  all  Granulomeuic  Compositions,  .      ,        .       ',     ,  .     _.      , 

(&ce.  179.)  trates  m  the  tnangle  shown  m  Fig.  67 

(constructed  as  described  on  page 
143),  giving  the  "proportions  of  water  (by  weight)  required  for  ground 
quartz  sands  of  all  granulometric  Composition."  It  is  evident  from  the 
diagram  that  coarse  sands, f  G,  require  3%  by  weight  of  water,  medium 
sands,  M,  9%,  and  fine  sands,  F,  3.'t%,  while  mixtures  of  the  three  si;!es 
require  intermediate  percentages. 

Oompteting  ol  Broken  Stone  and  OntTol.  Since  concrete  is  usually 
compacted  by  ramming  or  lubrication  of  semi -liquid  mortar,  the 
density  or  the  percentage  of  voids  in  compacted  material  is  an  im|xirtant 
function.  The  statement  has  been  made  frequently  that  the  aggregate 
compacts  more  when  rammed  in  concrete  than  when  rammed  dry  or  merely 
moistened  with  water,  because  the  mortar  acts  as  a  lubricant.  Experi- 
ments by  the  authors  indicate  that  broken  stone  under   the   same  ram- 

•Amulu  dn  Pooci  a  ChauH^i,  1891,  II. 
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ming  will  compress  on  the  average  i%  more  when  it  is  moistened  than 
when  dry,  and  that  an  amount  of  mortar  sufl&cient  to  lubricate  without 
filling  the  voids  produces  no  further  reduction  in  volume.  For  example, 
a  volume  of  broken  stone  mixed  with  20%  of  mortar  and  rammed  in 
6-inch  layers  produced  a  volume  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  rammed 
broken  stone  which  had  been  merely  moistened. 

Further  experiments,  partially  outlined  in  the  table  on  page  171,  upon 
gravel  and  ako  upon  varying  sizes  and  mixtures  of  trap  rock  from  two 
quarries,  the  one  producing  a  soft  and  the  other  an  exceedingly  hard  stone, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  with  stones  of  the  same  general  structure,  the 
percentage  of  reduction  in  volume  by  similar  ramming  in  6-inch  layers  is 
quite  uniform,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sizes  of  the  particles,  their 
relative  sizes,  the  percentage  of  voids,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
degree  of  hardness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  ramming  the 
same  stone  will  very  largely  affect  the  amount  of  compacting.  Broken 
stone  of  the  natiu*e  of  trap,  whether  hard  or  soft,  was  found  to  compact 
when  spread  in  6-inch  layers  about  14%  either  under  light  ramming  or 
shaking  the  measure,  and  about  21%  under  heavy  ramming.  In' actual 
concrete  work  this  large  reduction  of  volume  is  of  course  seldom  reached, 
because  imperfect  mixing  and  the  necessary  coating  of  the  particles  require 
a  larger  percentage  of  mortar  than  will  just  fill  the  voids  o£  the  rammed 
stone,  and  the  bulk  of  concrete  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
stone. 

Screened  gravel  spread  in  6-inch  layers  and  unconfined,  compacted  about 
12%  under  either  light  or  heavy  ramming. 

These  percentages  of  compacting  are  based  upon  the  loose  meas- 
urement of  the  material  as  thrown  by  a  laborer  into  a  barrel  or  box 
measure.  Rehandling  a  material  like  broken  stone  as  it  comes  from  the 
crusher  tends  to  mix  particles  of  unequal  size  and  therefore  to  compact  it 
very  slightly.  In  one  case  a  screened  stone  fresh  from  the  crusher 
compacted  1%  when  rehandled  once,  and  an  additional  1%  when  re- 
handled  the  second  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  method  of  shoveling  broken  stone  into 
a  measure  has  but  slight  effect  upon  its  shrinkage;  for  example,  a  lot  of 
stone  thrown  with  force  into  an  inclined  barrel  occupied  a  space  scarcely 
appreciably  less  than  when  very  carefully  and  lightly  placed.  On  the 
other  hand,  dropping  from  a  considerable  height  does  affect  the  volume, 
for  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald*  states  that  broken  stone  dropped  12  feet  into 
a  car  shrank  to  a  volume  7%  less  than  when  it  was  measured  in  a  box. 

^Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  303. 
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Sand,  unlike  stone,  is  largely  affected  by  the  manner  of  shoveling  and  the 
size  of  the  receptacle. 

Compaetiiig  of  Sand.  The  degree  of  compacting  of  sand  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  The  dry 
sand  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  66,  page  177,  when  thoroughly  tamped 
compacted  from  34%  to  27%  voids  or  9.6%  in  volume,*  the  sand  with  6% 
moisture  from  44%  to  31%  voids  or  18.8%  in  volume,  and  the  saturated 
sand  from  33%  to  26i%  voids  or  8.8%  in  volume. 

Attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Feret  to  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  the 
weight  of  a  given  sand  depends  not  only  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
it,  but  also  upon  the  depth  of  the  box  which  is  used  for  the  measure,  the 
quantity  of  sand  introduced  at  a  time,  —  that  is,  the  size  of  a  shovelful,  — 
the  height  from  which  it  falls,  the  amount  of  shaking,  if  any,  given  to  the 
box  during  filling,  the  amount  of  compacting  given  to  the  mass  when  leveling 
it  off,  and  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  left.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  due  to  the  method  of  placing  in  the  measure,  the  authors  found 
that  a  certain  coarse  sand  shoveled  into  a  pail  about  as  a  laborer  would  fill 
a  measure  weighed  88.9  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  while  the  same  sand  carefully 
poured  into  the  pail  weighed  83.3 -lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

DEFININO  COARSENESS  OF  SAND  BT  ITS  UNIFORMITY 

COEFFICIENT 

The  size  of  a  sand  is  best  indicated  by  what  is  termed  its  uni- 
formity coeflScient.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  actual  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  particles,  and  thus  affords  a  means  for  comparing  sands  in 
different  localities.  A  sand  which  is  termed  coarse  in  one  section  of 
the  country  is  often  considered  fine  in  another. 

To  find  the  uniformity  coeflScient  of  a  sand,  screen  it  into  at  least 
five  sizes,  determine  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  size,  and  plot 
the  mechanical  analysis  curve  as  described  on  page  190,  and  illustrated 
in  Fig.  72,  page  194.  '  Then  divide  the  diameter  of  the  particles  repre- 
sented by  the  point  at  which  the  curve  of  the  sand  crosses  the  60% 
horizontal  line  by  the  diameter  of  the  particles  where  the  curve  crosses 
the  10%  line.      The  quotient  is  the  uniformity  coefficient. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  uniformity  coefficient  (u.  c.)  for 
different  sands,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  three  mechanical  analysis 
curves  in  Fig.  72,  page  194.     The  curve  of  the  coarse  sand  crosses  the 

•Ratio  of  compacting  = =  0.096 
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horizontal  60%  line  at  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  a  diameter  of 
0.1 17  inch,  and  the  10%  horizontal  line  at  ordinate  0.023  inch.  Its 
uniformity  coefficient  and  similarly  the  uniformity  coefficients  of  the 
other  sands  are  as  follows: 


Uniformity 
Coefficient 

Coarse  sand 

0.117 
0.023 

= 

51 

Medium  sand 

0.038 
0.009 

= 

4.2 

[•'ine  sand 

0.018 

— 

2.2 

0.008 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  sand  with  a  uniformity  coefficient 
above  4.5  is  a  good  coarse  sand  for  concrete  work,  and  in  comparing 
different  natural  sands  the  one  having  the  highest  uniformity  coefficient 
may  be  considered  the  best. 

As  in  ordinary  bank  sands  the  size  of  the  particles  at  the  10%  line 
(which  is  termed  the  effective  size,*  e.  s.)  does  not  greatly  vary,  the 
diameter  at  the  60%  line  alone  is  a  very  good  indication  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  sand.  A  knowledge  of  the  effective  size  and  the  uniformity 
coefficient  of  any  sand  enables  one  accustomed  to  mechanical  analysis 
diagrams  to  form  a  picture  of- its  character. 

Mr.  Allen  Hazen,t  who  first  used  these  terms  in  the  examination  of 
filter  sand,  states  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  voids  or  "open 
space"  in  compacted  sand  corresponding  to  different  coefficients: 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  open  space  can  be  made  from  the  uniformity 
coefficient.  Sharp-grained  materials  having  uniformity  coefficients  below 
2  have  nearly  45  per  cent,  open  space  as  ordinarily  packed;  and  sands 
having  coefficients  below  3,  as  they  occur  in  the  banks  or  artificially 
settled  in  water,  will  usually  have  40  per  cent,  open  space.  With  more 
mixed  materials  the  closeness  of  packing  increases,  until,  with  a  uni- 
formity coefficient  of  6  to  8,  only  30  per  cent,  open  space  is  obtained, 
and  with  extremely  high  coefficients  almost  no  open  space  is  left. 

For  loose  sand  at  least  10  should  be  added  to  these  percentage 
values.  '  ♦ 

*The  effective  size  itself  is  of  considerable  value  for  comparison  of  sand  for  filters,  but  not 
for  concrete. 

"I* Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for.  1892. 
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CIL\PTER  XI 
PROPORTIONING    CONCRETE 

BY  l^TLLIAM   B.  FULLER.* 

IMPORTANGE  OF  PROPER  PROPORTIONINO 

Upon  large  or  important  structures  it  pays  from  an  economic  standpoint 
to  make  very  thorough  studies  of  the  materials  of  the  aggregates  and  their 
relative  proportions.  This  fact  has  been  seriously  overKx)ked  in  the  past, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  have  sometimes  been  wasted  on  single  jobs  by 
neglecting  laboratorj'  studies  or  by  errors  in  theor}'.  Since  cement  is 
always  the  most  expensive  ingredient,  the  reduction  of  its  quantity,  which 
may  very  frequently  be  made  by  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  aggregate 
so  as  to  use  less  cement  and  yet  produce  a  concrete  with  the  same 
density,  strength  and  impermeability,  is  of  the  utmost  imix^rtance. 

As  an  example  of  such  saving,  the  ordinary  mixture  for  water-tight  con  • 
Crete  is  about  1:2^:  4 J,  which  requires  1.37  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard 
of  concrete.  By  carefully  grading  the  materials  by  methwls  of  mechanical 
analysis  the  writer  has  obtained  water-tight  work  with  a  mixture  of  about 
1:3:  7,  thus  using  only  i.oi  barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
This  saving  of  0.36  barrels  is  equivalent,  with  Portland  cement  at  Si. 60 
f)er  barrel,  to  $0.58  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  The  adde<l  cost  of  labor 
for  proportioning  and  mixing  the  concrete  because  of  the  use  of  five  grades 
of  aggregate  instead  of  two  was  about  $0.15  per  cubic  yard,  thus  effecting  a 
net  saving  of  $0.43  per  cubic  yard.  On  a  piece  of  work  involving,  say, 
20  000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  such  a  saving  would  amount  to  $8600.00,  an 
amount  well  worth  considerable  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  in 
responsible  charge. 

The  most  practical  method  yet  discovered  by  the  writer  for  accurately 
determining  the  proportions  of  each  material  is  by  mechanical  analysis 
of  the  aggregates  described  on  page  187.  Volumetric  synthesis  or  y)ro- 
portioning  by  trial  mixtures  (p.  209)  is  another  method  which  is  some- 
times useful. 

Proportioning  by  the  determination  of  voids,  discus.sed  on  page  210, 
and  the  arbitrary  selection  of  proportions  such  as  i :  2:  4,  i :  2J:  5,  i :  3 :  6, 
i:  4:  8,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,^with  no  reference  whatever 

^The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fuller  for  the  material  for  this  chapter. 
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to  the  character  of   the  materials,  as  discussed  more  fully  on  page  212, 
are  the  methods  which  have  been  most  commonly  employed. 

INAOOURACT  OF  PRESENT  METHODS  OF  PROPORTIONINO 

The  practice  of  determining  the  proportions  by  finding  the  quantity 
of  water  which  may  be  poured  into  the  voids  of  a  unit  volume  of  stone 
and  selecting  a  volume  of  sand  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  quantity  of 
water  is  one  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  chief  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  basing  the  proportions  of  the 
finer  materials  of  a  concrete  mixture  upon  the  water  contents  of  the 
voids  in  the  larger  is  due  to  the  difference  in  compactness  of  the  materials 
under  varied  methods  of  handling,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  volume 
of  voids  in  a  coarse  material  may  not  and  usually  does  not  correspond 
to  the  quantity  of  sand  required  to  fill  the  voids,  and  that  therefore  the 
common  method  of  proportioning  by  basing  the  volume  of  sand  or  of 
mortar  upon  the  volume  of  water  which  can  be  poured  into  the  broken 
stone  leads  to  false  conclusions.  The  reasons  for  this  inaccuracy  are 
chiefly  because  the  grains  of  sand  thrust  apart  the  particles  of  stone, 
and  because  with  most  aggregates  a  portion  of  the  particles  of  sand  or 
fine  screenings  are  too  coarse  to  enter  the  voids  of  the  coarsest  material. 

Even  in  a  mass  of  stones  of  uniform  size  many  of  the  separate  voids  are 
much  smaller  than  the  particles.  If  we  have,  then,  a  mass  of  gravel 
ranging  from  fine  to  coarse  or  a  mass  of  crusher-run  broken  stone,  even 
with  the  finest  sand  or  the  dust  screened  out  of  them,*the  individual  voids 
are  many  of  them  so  small  that  a  large  number  of  the  particles  of  natural 
bank  sand  will  not  fit  into  them,  but  will  get  between  the  stones  and  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  the  mass.  On  account  of  this  increase  in  bulk,  even 
with  thorough  mixing  more  sand  is  required  than  the  actual  volume  of  the 
voids  in  the  coarse  material.  The  separation  of  the  particles  of  stone  by 
the  sand  is  illustrated  in  the  mixture  shown  in  Fig.  2,  page  15. 

To  illustrate  this  important  principle,  an  extreme  example  may  be  cited. 
Suppose  that  we  have  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  i-inch  stone  and 
|-inch  stone.  By  the  usual  method  of  reasoning  employed  in  propor- 
tioning concrete,  if  the  i-inch  stone  has  50%  voids,  we  should  require 
a  volume  of  |-inch,  equal  to  50%  of  the  volume  of  the  i-inch  stone,  in 
order  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  latter.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  apparent, 
because  the  two  stones  are  so  near  a  size  that  the  smaller  cannot  fit  into 
the  voids  of  the  latter,  and  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  inappreciably  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  separate  volumes,  that  is,  the  mixture  still  has 
nearly  50%  voids.    The    principle    is  just  as  true,  although  the  total 
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effect  is  less,  if  we  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  finer  particles  of  the 
gravel  or  the  crusher-run  broken  stone  and  the  sand  or  fine  screenings 
which  are  to  be  introduced  to  fill  the  voids.  The  sizes  of  many  of  the 
particles  of  the  latter  are  so  nearly  equal  to  the  sizes  of  ihe  smallest 
particles  of  the  coarse  material  that  they  increase  the  total  bulk  instead 
of  reducing  the  voids.  They  also  get  between  the  surfaces  of  the  stone 
particles  and  prevent  the  stones  touching  each  other. 

We  might  conclude  from  the  above  that  the  best  concrete  can  be  made 
with  a  coarse  stone  of  uniform  size  and  a  sand  whose  particles  are  all 
small  enough  to  fit  into  its  voids;  in  fact,  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  advocates  of  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  in  preference  to  crusher-run 
stone.  Both  theory  and  experiments,  however,  prove  that  the  deduction 
is  incorrect,  because  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids  occurs  when  the 
mixture  is  graded.* 

The  point,  however,  which  is  to  be  emphasized  is  the  inaccuracy  of 
determining  the  exact  volume  of  sand  or  mortar  by  simply  measuring  the 
water  contents  of  the  voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate. 

The  selection  of  the  proportion  of  cement  by  determination  of  the  water 
contents  of  the  voids  in  sand  is  even  more  inaccurate  than  the  propor- 
tioning of  sand  to  stone  by  void  measurement.  The  varying  effect  of 
moisture  on  the  sand  so  influences  the  volume  of  the  voids  that  their 
determination  is  chiefly  important  as  an  aid  to  the  judgment,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  in  practice  the  quantity  of  cement  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  volume  of  voids  in  the  sand,  it  is  customary  to  select  a 
definite  relation  of  cement  to  sand  var}'ing  according  to  the  character  of 
the  construction  from  1:2  to  1:4,  recognizing,  however,  that  fine  sand 
—  and  fine  sands  in  an  ordinary  state  of  moisture  will  almost  always 
have  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  lighter  weight  per  cubic  foot 
than  coarse  sands  and  a  consequently  larger  percentage  of  voids  — 
requires  more  cement  for  equivalent  strength. 

If  the  work  is  too  small  to  warrant  a  thorough  study  of  the  materials  by 
mechanical  analysis  or  volumetric  synthesis,  or  some  other  scientific 
method,  it  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  that  it  is  nearly  as  ac- 
curate to  determine  the  proportions  by  arbitrary  selection  (see  p.  212)  as 
by  a  study  of  voids. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PROPER  PROPORTIONING 

The  principles  underlying  the  correct  proportions  of  the  materials  of 
concrete  are  the  same  as  those  for  mortar,  namely,  that  the  mass  when 

*See  p.  171  and  Figs.  59,  60,  and  61,  pp.  172  and  173. 
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compacted  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  density.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  correct  proportioning  it  will  be  best  to  first  study  the 
general  conditions  which  are  known  to  affect  density. 

Perfect  spheres  of  equal  size  piled  in  the  most  compact  manner  theoreti- 
cally possible  leave  but  26%  voids.  If  the  spaces  between  such  a  pile  of 
equal-sized  perfect  spheres  were  filled  with  other  perfect  spheres  of  diameter 
just  sufficient  to  touch  the  larger  spheres,  it  would  take  spheres  having 
relative  diameters  of  0.414  and  0.222  of  the  larger  spheres,  and  the  voids 
in  the  total  included  mass  would  be  reduced  to  20%.  Using  in  this  same 
manner  smaller  and  smaller  perfect  spheres,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
voids  could  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  per  cent  of  the  total  mass  and  to  a  size 
so  small  as  to  be  only  in  a  capillary  form,  and  thus  prevent  the  passage  of 
water.  This  is  assuming  that  every  particle  is  placed  exactly  in  its 
assigned  place,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  arrangement  should 
take  place  under  practical  conditions,  and  in  fact  numerous  trials  by  the 
writer  with  large  masses  of  equal-sized  marbles  have  demonstrated  that, 
they  cannot  be  poured  or  tamped  into  a  vessel  so  as  to  give  less  than 
44%  voids. 

If  equal  quantities  of  spheres  of,  say,  three  sizes  are  mixed  together,  the 
per  cent  of  voids  in  the  total  mass  immediately  increases,  becoming  about 
65%,  due  probably  to  the  smallest  spheres  getting  between  and  forcing 
apart  the  largest.  If,  however,  the  containing  vessel  is  continually  shaken 
and  the  spheres  stirred  around,  the  smallest  spheres  will  gradually  all 
gravitate  to  the  bottom  and  the  largest  to  the  top  and  the  amount  of  voids 
in  the  total  mass  will  again  approach  44%.  If  a  large  number  of  different 
sized  spheres  are  used,  employing  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the 
smaller  sizes  so  that  each  larger  size  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  next  smaller  size,  the  voids  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
shaking,  and  will  be  considerably  less  than  44%. 

With  ordinary  stones  and  sands  the  same  law  holds  as  >vith  perfect 
spheres  except  that  they  do  not  compact  as  closely,  and  the  percentage 
of  voids  under  comparable  conditions  is  larger,  var}'ing  with  the  degree  of 
roughness  and  other  features  of  the  stones  and  sands  used  for  the  ex- 
periments. The  addition  of  water  to  stones  and  sands  does  not  affect  their 
compactness  if  enough  water  is  added  to  flush  to  the  surface.  Where 
less  water  than  this  is  added,  air  is  entangled  by  the  particles  of  fine 
sands,  and  the  compactness  of  the  ma^  is  decreased. 

When  dry  cement  is  added  to  a  dry  aggregate  of  stone  and  sand  it  acts 
in  the  same  manner  as  fine  sand,  and  for  obtaining  the  greatest  density 
with  dry  cement  the  cement  must  replace  an  equivalent  amount  of  fine  sand. 
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represented  by  a  curve  y>et?  F:c.  7^^.  ;^  k'*:^  *Vi\1'.  vM  \\Vo\no  x^'.\'',^».;un  »■»  \l\v 
perceniase  of  the  wcisihl  of  iho  iou\l  SiUiu^lo  whi^h  ^m^m*'*  .^  sunx'  )\«^\in»* 
holes  of  a  diameier  represenicvl  l\v  iho  vlirU\'.uo  %^  iln^*  vMxim.u**  h\Mu  \\w 
origin  in  the  diagram. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  analysis  curxos  .»>  i\p)^lu>l  lo  t\M\ii«-i«'  .»i'»'u 
gales  are  (i)  to  show  graphically  iho  si/.os  and  rolatix  '  m. c-^  \A  \\w  \\\\\u  \\  . 
(2)  to  indicate  what  sizetl  particles  an*  ntH*th^l  to  lu.iko  tlic  .h'.i'u  inuc  n»o\»' 
nearly  perfect  and  so  enable  iho  onginoor  lo  in»pit»\o  w  b\  iho  .hlihhnh  i»i 
substitution  of  another  material;  and  (.0  to  alioid  ino.in-.  tot  doii  iiuininii 
best  proportions  of  different  aggn^galos. 

To  determine  the  relative  sizes  t)f  the  parlii  los  or  ^'liiiiiM  nl  whii  h  ii  |iIm  n 

♦Chimir  ApplupiiV,  iKij;*,  p.  s'i| 
tProptirtinning  of  hi/m. 
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sample  of  stone  or  sand  is  composed,  the  diflFerent  sizes  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  screening  the  material  through  successive  sieves  of  increasing 
fineness.  After  sieving,  the  residue  on  each  sieve  is  carefully  weighed,  and 
beginning  with  that  which  has  passed  the  finest  sieve,  the  weights  are  suc- 
cessively added,  so  that  each  sum  will  represent  the  total  weight  of  the 
particles  which  have  passed  through  a  certain  sieve.  The  sums  thus 
obtained  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  total  weight  of  the  sample  and 
plotted  upon  a  diagram  with  diameters  of  the  particles  as  abscissas  and 
percentages  as  ordinates. 

The  method  of  plotting  and  the  uses  of  the  curves  thus  obtained  are 
more  fully  described  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

Sieves  and  Other  Apparatus.  Fig.  68  illustrates  a  convenient 
outfit  for  such  a  mechanical  analysis  as  above  described,  consisting 
of  a  set  of  sieves,  an  apparatus  for  shaking  the  sieves,  and  scales  for 
weighing.  A  standard  size  of  sieve  is  8  inches  in  diameter  and  2J 
inches  high.  Sieves  with  openings  exceeding  o.io  inches  are  preferably 
made  of  spun  hard  brass  with  circular  openings  drilled  to  the  exact 
dimensions  required.  Sieves  with  openings  of  o.io  inch  and  less  are 
preferably  of  woven  brass  wire  set  into  a  hard  brass  frame.  Woven  brass 
sievfes  are  made  for  many  purposes,  and  are  sold  by  numbers  which  ap- 
proximately coincide  with  the  number  of  meshes  to  Ihe  linear  inch.  As 
the  actual  diameter  of  the  hole  varies  with  the  gage  of  wire  used  by 
diflFerent  manufacturers,  every  set  of  sieves  must  be  separately  calibrated. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  diameters  of  holes  which  may  be  expected 
in  commercial  sizes  of  sieves  is  presented  in  the  following  table,  which  is 
sufficiently  exact  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  purchase  of  the  s^pves: 


Commercial  No. 

Diameter  of 

Commercial  No. 

Diameter  of 

of  sieve. 

hole  in  inches. 

of  sieve 

hole  in  inches. 

10 

0073 

60 

0.009 

IS 

0.047 

74 

0.0078 

16 

0.042 

100 

0.0045 

18 

0037 

140 

0.003625 

20 

0.034 

150 

0.00325 

30 

0.022 

170 

0.0031 

35 

0.017 

180 

0.00306 

40 

0.015 

190 

0.0028 

50 

0.01 1 

200 

0.00275 

For  separating  particles  smaller  than  those  passing  through  a  No.  200 
sieve,  recourse  must  be  had  to  processes  of  elutrition  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  great  precision  by  soil  anal3rsis  chemists.* 

♦Sec  page  85. 
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described  on  pajjc  280,  i  000  grams  is  a  convenient  quantity  for  8-inch 
diameter  sieves  2  \  inches  in  depth,  and  also  permits  of  easy  reduction  from 
iveiRhls  to  perccnlafjes.  To  obtain  the  analysis  shown  in  Fig.  70,  the 
sample  of  stone  is  placed  in  the  upper  (coarsest)  sieve  of  the  nest  of  stone 
sieves  given  on  page  190.  and  after  1  000  shakes  the  nest  is  taken  apart,  and 
the  quantity  caught  on  each  sieve  is  weighed.     The  results  obtained  in  the 
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particular  case  under  consideration  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  method  of  finding  the  percentages: 


Results  oj  Screrning  Samples  0/  Slanf  0/  Fig.  70. 


crcealaEe  hi 


Total, 

•In  ptaclite 
bypl«ing«d 


The  various  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  and  the  curve  drawn 
through  the  points.    The  vertical  distance  from  the  bottom  o'f  the  diagram 
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to  the  curve,  that  is,  the  ordinate  at  any  point,  represcnls  the  percentage 
of  the  material  which  passed  through  a  single  sie\e  having  holes  of  the 
diameter  represented  by  this  particular  ordinate..  Since  the  percentage  of 
material  passing  any  sieve  is  always  the  complement  of  the  percentage  of 
grains  coarser  than  that  sieve,  the  vertical  distances  from  the  top  of  the 
diagram  dosvn  to  the  curve  represents  the  percentages  which  would  be 
retained  upon  each  sieve  if  employed  alone.  For  example,  taking  1.25, 
6^/0,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  ihediagram,  represents  the  percentage 
of  material  finer  than  ij  inch  diameter,  and  38*^; ,  the  distance  down  from 
the  top  of  diagram,  represents  the  percentage  coarser  than  ij  inch. 
Fig.  71  represents  a  typical  analysis  of  crushed  trap  rock  which  has  been 
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separated  into  stone  of  three  sizes  and  dust,  by  a  revohing  screen  2  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long  set  on  a  slope  of  1  foot  g  inches.  This 
was  made  up  of  four  sections  having  respectively  3,  ij,  \  and  J  inch  per- 
forations. ,  The  curves  not  only  show  the  sizes  of  trap  rock  which  ordinarily 
pass  through  crusher  screens  of  given  diameter  of  hole,  but  also  illustraie 
how  inefficient  the  screening  process  may  be.  For  example,  if  the  sizes  of 
the  particles  had  corresponded  exactly  to  the  diameters  of  the  holes  and 
the  screening  had  been  more  perfectly  done,  we  should  have  had  cun-es 
whose  general  direction  and  location  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  No. 
^\<  No.  3„  and  No.  4,,  that  is,  for  example.  No.  3,  since  it  represents 
stone  which  passes  ait  inch  screen  and  which  is  retained  on  a  J  inch  screen, 
should  occupy  a  position  between  the  ordinates  representing   1.50  and 
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0.7s  diameters.  If  the  stone  had  rumbled  longer  in  the  screen  because 
of  flatter  slope  or  screen  sections  of  greater  length,  the  curves  would  have 
approached  more  nearly  to  these  dotted  lines. 

Typical  curves  of  a  fine,  a  medium  well  graded,  and  a  coarse  sand  are 
shown  in  Fig.  72.    For  convenience  in  plotting,  the  horizontal  scale  is  ten 
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times  greater  than  that  of  Figs.  70  and  71,  the  diagram  showing  diameters 
ranging  from  o  to  0.200  inches  diameter.  The  " granulometric  composi- 
tion "  ai  these  sands  may  be  determined  if  desired  by  reference  to  page  149. 
The  mechanical  analysis  of  crusher  dust  is  apt  to  vary  between  the  curves 
of  fine  sand  and  medium  sand  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  72. 


PBOPORTIONIMa  THE  AOOBEGATE  BT  HECHAHIOAL 
AHALTSI8* 

In  the  year  1901  the  writer,  through  the  pennission  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  E.  LeB.  Gardiner,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Chief 

*Mr.  Fullcr't  metbod  of  proportioning  the  materiali  sd  that  their  miitun  will  fon 
ipproachinf;  a  parabola  appcan,  on  iti  face,  to  coaflicC  with  Mr.  Frrct 
ihit  the  best  miiturt  of  sand  and  cement  far  mortir  ii  made  up  of  coarse 
no  intrnncdiatr  gtiins.  Fai  sand  mortatG,  Mr.  ftrtt's  melhodi  are  undaubledlj  more  eiact  thaD 
Mr.  FuLlcr't,  but  for  i  conctete  miitun  the  conditions  an  different,  and  ai  wc  have  Mated  on 
page  171,  more  than  two  liies  of  materialt  are  theoreticall)'  necewiry  for  obtiininn  the  dentett 
mimire.  In  ptaclite,  too,  ill  clasatt  of  material!  are  more  or  lett  varied,  and  eipcrimrDti  ibow 
that  the  partidei  will  best  lil  into  each  other  if  the  siiei  ire  graded.  The  heit  j-irot 
of  the  practical  rfficirncy  of  Mr.  Fuller's  metbod  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  employed  it  da^  after 
day  for  determining  the  proportions  of  the  aggreeate  for  conctrte  used  in  conatnicring  thin,  water- 
tight walls.     The  pioportiuns  used  by  him  for  >ucb  work  ate  about  i:  y  7,  whereu  for  water-tight 


n  (see  p.  147) 
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Engineer,  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  was  enabled  to  make  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  on  the  comparative  strengths  of  different 
proportions  of  concrete  aggregate.  Many  mixtures  of  different  propor- 
tions were  made  up  into  beams,  their  cur\'es  of  mechanical  analyses  drawn 
as  explained  above,  and  the  strength  of  the  beams  determined  by  breaking 
tests.* 

The  experience  which  the  writer  has  had  and  the  various  cxj>eriments 
which  he  has  made  indicate  that  concrete  which  works  the  smoothest  in 
])lacing  and  gives  the  highest  breaking  strength  for  a  given  percentage 
of  cement  is  made  from  an  aggregate  whose  mechanical  analysis,  taken 
after  mixing  the  sand  and  the  stone,  forms  a  curve  approaching  that 
of  a  parabola,  with  its  beginning  at  zero  coordinates  (o)  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  curxe  of  the  coarsest  stone  with  the  100^^ 
line,  that  is,  passing  through  the  upper  end  of  the  coarsest  stone  curve. 

This,  therefore,  furnishes  a  very  convenient  metho<l  for  determining  the 
l)est  proportions  of  any  given  materials  to  use,  and  also  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining by  inspection  which  of  two  materials  is  better  adapted  for  the  work, 
and  whether  the  sizes  of  stone  should  be  changed  in  order  to  im|)rove  the 
mixture.  Mechanical  analysis  curves  of  samples  of  each  of  the  selected 
materials  are  plotted  ujxm  a  diagram,  and  a  parabola  is  drawn  on  the 
same  diagram  through  zero  coordinates  (o)  and  the  intersection  of  the 
10:/" c  line  of  the  diagram  and  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  largest 
diameter  of  stone  particles.  By  calculation  or  inspection  the  {HTcenlages 
of  each  of  the  materials  are  determined,  which,  mixed  together,  will  give  a  re- 
sultant mechanical  analysis  cur\'e  most  nearly  coinciding  with  the  [)arab<^la. 

The  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  the  different  materials  is 
extremely  simple,  and  the  proportions  may  be  calculated  with  the  assistance 
of  a  slide  rule  in  a  few  minutes  time.  Since,  however,  the  processes  fol- 
lower! are  somewhat  unusual,  it  seems  wise  to  present  what  may  appear 
like  a  ver\'  elementary  explanation,  as  the  intermediate  steps  must  be 

construction  where  the  materials  are  not  scientifically  grad(.*d  1:2:4  mixtures  arc  commonly 
used. 

The  method  is  exact  and  scientific  and  not  "rule-of-thumb."  The  nature  of  the  materials  and 
their  variation  from  hour  to  hour  makes  great  refinement  unnecessary,  so  that  an  accuracy  of,  say, 
2%  or  3%  in  the  percentages  are  all  that  is  necessary  in  practice. 

The  experiments  upon  which  Mr.  Fuller's  theory  and  practice  are  based  were  made  with 
mixtures  in  which  the  coarsest  stone  was  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  not  vet  been 
dearlv  demonstrated  whether  a  cur^e  of  the  exact  form  of  the  parabola  applifs  to  all  clas^^s  of 
materials  but  the  general  method  of  analvzing  the  materials  and  combining  the  curves  is  un- 
doubtedly aonlicable  whether  the  resultant  cur\'c  is  a  parabola  or  a  curve  of  different  form, 
and  if  it  should  ultimatelv  be  found  that  different  materials  require  curves  of  different  shape, 
Mr.  FuUer^s  general  principles  and  methods  still  hold.  —  The  Authors. 

*The  results  of  these  tests  are  presented  in  the  table  on  pages  258  and  259. 
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of  the  ordinate  below  the  intersection  represents  the  percentage  by  weight 
of  the  mixed  materials  which  passes  a  sieve  the  diameter  of  whose  open- 
ings corresponds  to  the  given  ordinate,  and  the  percentage  above  the 
cun-e  represents  that  percentage  which  is  too  large  to  pass  through  this 
sieve.  The  parabola  shows,  for  example,  that  87%  of  the  mixture  of 
materials  should  pass  a  1.50-inch  sieve,  71%  should  pass  a  i-inch  sieve, 
499c  3-  i-inch  sieve,  and  so  on. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  stone  cur\'es  in  succession  to  determine  what 
percentage  by  weight  of  each  should  be  used,  so  that  when  they  are  com- 
bined, the  mixture  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  called  for  in  the 
parabola. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  method  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each 
material  lies  in  combining  the  individual  cur\'es  so  as  to  form  a  single  curve 
which  represents  the  mixture.  This  involves  drawing  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  two  different  hnes,  each  of  which  exactly  represents  the  ccmpcsi- 
tion  of  the  same  lot  of  stone,  that  is,  the  exact  per  cent,  of  each  size  of 
stone  in  the  lot.  For  example,  as  is  explained  below,  on  Fig.  73,  lines 
BKA  and  bkA ,  each  accurately  represents  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  same  batch  of  stone,  namely.  No.  3,  and  the  full  meaning  and  value  of 
these  diagrams  cannot  be  understood  until  it  is  clear  how  the  same  values 
can  be  accurately  represented  on  the  same  diagram  by  two  such  totally 
different  cur\'es. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  seen  that  the  ordinates,  that  is,  the  vertical  lines  in 
the  diagram,  are  divided  into  100  parts  representing  percentages.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  as  the  divisions  are  relative,  that  the  diagram  would  accom- 
plish the  same  results  and  curves  could  be  drawn  accurately  representing 
the  percentages  passed  and  retained  by  the  different  sieves,  whether  the 
distance  from  o  to  too  on  the  ordinates  were,  say,  three  times  as  large  as 
it  is,  or  whether  it  were  only  J  or  J  of  the  present  length.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  divide  these  vertical  lines,  whether  they  are  long  or  short,  into  100  parts 
and  let  each  division  represent  1%. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  73,  the  percentage  composition  of  the  No.  3  lot  of 
stone  is  represented  by  line  BKA.  This  lot  of  stone  contains  no  stone 
smaller  in  diameter  than  0.75  inches  and  none  larger  than  2.00  inches. 
Running  vertically  upward  from  B  on  the  0.75  inch  line  to  b  where  it 
crosses  the  parabola,  we  see  that  the  parabola  from  b  to  A  also  represents 
a  lot  of  stone  none  of  which  is  smaller  than  0.75  inches  and  none  larger 
than  2.00  inches,  and  we  can  look  upon  this  lot  of  stone  for  the  moment  as 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mixture  whicK  the  whole  parabola 
represents.    If  we  wish  to  find  the  exact  percentages  of  the  various  sizes 
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of  stone  which  are  in  the  portion  or  K»i  represented  by  ilie  portion  of  tlie 
parabola  from  b  to  A,  all  that  is  necessiiry  is  to  draw  the  hori/.ouial  line  rq 
through  the  point  6,  then  divide  the  vertical  distance  from  .1  to  ;«/  into  loo 
parts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  horizontal  lines  or  ai)sciss;is  rej^reseniini; 
percentages.  Now  if  we  start  at  the  base  line  r</  and  folKnv  up  any  one  of 
the  vertical  lines  or  ordinates  until  it  meets  the  parabola,  and  then  follow 
horizontally  to  the  right  along  the  line  which  intersects  the  j)arabola  at  the 
same  vertical  line  or  ordinate  point,  the  reading  on  tlie  new  smaller  ]HTcen- 
tagc  scale  will  give  us  the  jx?r  cent,  of  stone  in  the  lot  b.i  wliich  is  larger 
than  the  diameter  represented  i)y  this  ordinate,  etc.  Kor  examjile,  taking 
intersection  of  i.oo  ordinate  with  the  parabola  and  running  across  we  lind 
that  75''c  of  the  lot  is  coarser  than  i  inch  diameter. 

It  is  desirable  to  see  how  nearlv  the  stone  in  lot  No.  5  aj^ri^es  with  the 
theoretical  lot  of  stone  called  for  by  section  bA  of  the  parabola.     In  |)rac 
lice,  the  comparison  may  be  made  most  rea<lily  by  ratios  with  the  aid  of  the 
slide  rule,  as  is  described  more  fully  ])clow,  bi.t  the  reasoning  will  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  the  ])lan  described  in  the  last  ]>aragraph  is  followed. 

Taking  first  curve  No.  3  we  may  redraw  it  on  tlie  same  smaller  scale  as 
the  j)ortion  of  the  parabola  bA  is  drawn,  that  is,  it  may  be  constructed  on 
rbj  as  a  bi^s  line  instead  of  on  the  zero  coordinate  BF.  Since  the  vertical 
per  cent,  line  between  q  and  -1  has  been  divided  into  100  i)arts,  this  section 
of  the  diagram  may  be  used  instead  of  the  original  per  cent,  divisions  ex 
tending  from. 1  to  F.  A  piece  of  paper  the  length  of  Aq  may  be  divided 
into  100  parts  and  placed  with  its  upper  or  o  end  in  line  with  the  upper 
line  CM  of  the  diagram.  The  vertical  distance  from  the  line  CA  to  the 
various  points  G,  //,  /,  A",  etc.,  may  be  read  by  the  eye  and  replolted, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  small  scale, —  as  fi;,  li,  ;,  A',  etc. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  broken  line  bj^lijKA  represents  (referring 
to  the  small  percentage  scale  Aq)  lot  No.  3  of  stone  as  accuniteiy  as 
line  BG II J K A  re])resents  the  same  lot  of  slone  referring  to  the  larger 
percentage  scale  -1  F. 

Stone  curve  No.  3,  however,  would  never,  in  actual  pra(  tice,  be  an 
absolutely  straight  line  from  .1  to  B.  It  wouM  be  in  all  practical  <aM-s 
an  irregdhrly  cur\'ed  line,  similar,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the  at  tuai  stone 
curves  sho.vn  in  Fig.  71,  p.  193,  or  it  might  be  either  ( r^ivex  like  the  c  urve 
Ni.  3,,  Fig  73,  or  concave  like  No.  3,.  These  curves  may  be  redrawn  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  curve  No.  3,  and  if  the  lr)wer  end  of  earh  is 
as-UTie'l  to  start  at  point  b  where  the  new  base  line  r>r  bq  <  rosse-  the 
piraJx)la.  we  should  have  for  No.  3,  the  new  rurve  brjtj^^  ou  „  and  for 
No.  3i  the  cur\e  whose  beginning  is  shown   by  bhj^,  etc.     Thus  again 
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it  is  seen  that  the  stone  curves  No.  32  and  No.  3^  on  the  original 
full-size  diagram  are  accurately  represented  also  by  the  curves  bgzhJzi  etc., 
bhj^y  etc.,  drawn  to  the  smaller  scale  on  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

Thus  far  only  the  principles  involved  in  understanding  the  curves  and' 
replotting  them  have  been  considered.  The  result  at  which  we  are  aiming 
is  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  each  material  which  will  be 
required  in  the  final  mixture  of  the  aggregates.  Let  us  first  take  for  this 
curve  No.  3.  The  curve  of  stone  No.  3  ends  at  B^  which  indicates  that  all 
of  this  stone  is  larger  in  diameter  than  0.75  inches  (although  about  4^^  of 
it,  for  instance,  is  smaller  than  0.80  inches  in  diameter).  Now  following 
up  from  B  on  the  vertical  line  which  represents  0.75  inches  in  diameter 
until  we  come  to  the  parabola  at  point  b,  we  see  that  the  parabola  demands 

h  /?  ^T 

that  —  or or  61%  of  all  the  stone  and  sand  in  the  entire  mixture  of 

CB       100 

stone  and  sand  shall  be  smaller  than  0.75  inches  in  diameter,  and  conversely 

that  -p-  or         or  t^()%  of  the  mixture  shall  be  larger  than  0.75  in  diameter. 
CB       100 

No.  3  stone  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  lots  of  stone  which  is  larger  in 

diameter  than  0.75  inches,  and  therefore  39%  of  this  grade  of  stone  should 

be  used  in  making  up  the  mixture. 

These  ratios  give  us  a  clue  to  the  method  of  plotting  the  curves  to  the 

smaller  scale  with  the  aid  of  the  slide  rule,  instead  of  employing  the  longer 

method  of  actually  dividing  the  spaces  into  100  equal  parts.     The  principle 

in  each  case  is  exactly  the  same.     By  the  method  of  ratios  the  curv^e  bkA 

Cb        Tg        Sh 
would  be  plotted  from  the  knowledge  that  77^  =  ,77;  =  w-  =,  etc.     The 

distances  Tg,  Shy  etc.,  may  be  read  directly  from  the  slide  rule  or  from  the 

TGxCb 
equation  which  follows   from  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  Z!fi  =  — 7^ —  = 
^  —         ^^ 

-     -    =  37^1  and  so  on. 
100 

This  actual  plotting  of  the  curves  may  be   unnecessary,  in  fact,  it  is 

usually  unnecessary  for  an  experienced  calculator,  as  the  percentages  can 

be  obtained  and  the  general  direction  of  the  curve  estimated  by  inspection.* 

*It  is  evident  that  neither  of  the  two  batches  or  lots  of  materials  shown  by  cuhts  No.  33 
and  No,  3,  are  so  well  adapted  to  form  a  parabola  as  curve  No.  3  Curve  No.  32  would  more 
nearlv  fit  the  narabola  thin  it  now  does  if  its  new  curve  were  plotted  slightlv  lower  so  that  it  would 
crofs  the  parahoh  at  a  different  ooint  and  a  smaller  perceitaec  of  it  would  be  reqrirod  for  the 
.  mixture.  If  it  crossed  the  parabnla  at  T,  the  percentage  of  it  to  use  could  be  found  by  plot- 
ting it  in  this  new  location   and   taking  for  the   percentage  the  vertical  distance  from  C  to  the 

end  of  the  curve,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  taking  the  percentage  as  -  *  —  «.  21  _.  51%. 

SH3        65 
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The  next  curve  in  order  is  No.  2.  We  1101  c  ih.jt  il-ii>  1«i  of  siono  i^  \hc 
only  one  of  ihe  three  who>e  }»aniilo>  lie  Ixiwcrr.  0.25  ir.il-so  ili;inut<T 
and  0.75  inches,  and  that  therefore  all  oi  the  >ioni-  valloil  for  \.\  ihe  ]\{\\\ 
bola  between  these  two  sizes  mu>i  l>e  >iip])lieii  from  No.  2  ]i»t.  ]'olio\\ip.o 
down  from  the  up[>er  end.  C.  of  No.  2  10  the  ]\in)hola  at  h  and  u]>  irom  the 
lower  end  E  to  the  parabola  at  e  and  dra\\ii\i:  htMi/ontal  line  rv.  we  see 
that  the  proportion  of  Xo.  2  >ionc  which  i>  ealled  for  bv  the  ]\nabola  i^ 
represented  by  the  distance  between  the  lines   ;<;   and   r.v  or  b\    line   ;r, 

re         2f> 

and  we  have  the  ratio  ^  :  =  —  —  20'  ,  ,asthe|HM*centai:e  of  theweiejitof 

Dh       100 

the  Xo.  2  material  to  the  total  weij^ht  oi  the  mixture. 

Plotting  cur\'e  Xo.  2  in  its  new  hvation  as  a  part  of  the  mi\ture  we  have 
the  dotted  line  eb  as  representing  the  Xo.  2  material  after  it  beromev  .\ 
part,  that  is,  26^^,  of  the  mixture.  The  u]>per  end  must  join  tli<'  line  /»  I 
because  we  arc  now  plotting  a  curve  which  represents  a  mi\tme  nf  the 
two  materials,  Xo.  3  and  Xo.  2,  and  the  mixture  mu^l  be  rej)resrnted  by 
one  single,  continuous  cur\'e.  We  mav  consider  rh  and  rv  im  two  base 
lines,  divide  the  vertical  distance  between  them  into  100  part^,  and  tlii-n 
plot  the  ])ercentagcs  downward  from  rb,  ecpiivalent  <»n  llie  small  -.lale  tn 
the  percentages  downward  from  DC  to  the  original  N«».  /  mrve  (I.,  ;is 
described  on  page  iQcS,  or  we  may  lake  ratio;;,  as  dcsc  rilncl  nn  jkij'.i'  ^»y,^ 
and  using  the  slide  rule  .set  DK  (100)  on  Pr  (d^)  and  on  any  \rrli«;d  dii 
tancc  from  DC  to  the  line  CA',  \\r  may  read  tin-  dilame  from  ;/'  lo  ilir 
resultant  curve  eb.  In  ])ractice,  the  line  rb  uvn]  nnt  \,c  pjnit<d,  but  cjh  h 
ratio  as  it  is  obtained  may  be  added  to  the  |»er  n-ni.  .-dn-Mdy  found  (or  lli*- 
Xo.  3  materia!  to  r)blain  the  di-tance  down  on  tin-  ordinate  for  iIm-  lni:d 
curve  of  the  mixture,  a-  shown  on  pa<.v  20H. 

The  re^tuired  percenlajro  of  material  Xo.  1  rnny  be  obtiijiid  by  dedn'  tini' 
the  sum  of  the  f^ercentacrc-  of  Xo.  2  \tUi-  Xo.  ',  from  I'/y,  or  l»y  iu  p» » ti-in 
of  the  :jaraV-»la  ar:d  the  (urvr  of  the  i>ortir,ri  (,i  the  fii,;ij  tn'ruir*  .ilr'ji'lv 
[»loited.  e^''-.A.     P"rom  T:;e  ]K;;Tior;  of  the  point  /■  It  i    r.i/|<s:t  th  1    ;•;'/    of 

lilt    i   *\.J^L  ii  •• .'.  lu.  *,  '^i    ■..•',    I . .  ■•<,',;  1'?  J    ..  J  -•  ■ ',    I  /'J  y  '  ■     » .  1'  .  J    ■  •'    » •  ...»        ft 

I*     l..*_     '».;i«      «>i:X^'_..   ..      -■..«',     ,'•'.     J     i.-     ■•  f' '.I  '...  i'     I  .»•  I 

•  -,-       ••,  J.  ^.' f-""  •:* ',•-■-    '  T    *  '  «■•    •r,* ;.       ,v--«-    ^-.     »■»■.■■•     ■<•    ».••'/■   ■     ?'.".'.</■     •.        ',' 

Ir.  v.'-er  ^/^r*^:  .  V'.':  '-:.■'   r'.V:!"-  '/?  X'.    :  ".  *.'.':  *  /  !  ".>*  .."  '.:  ."//  ■»..'- 

i-r   :r'  ;.      T  ■  •  !'.*:  '.'.':      .r-':  ''//>'  -.     ■    -     r*  of  *'.':  "         . '^         ' ' 

•.'■".^  -liri'r  rjl-t  ir.'f  -^  A' '.'.  /'A.  ".  ■:'  '       '  '■'.  .v..  ;;*  *.  n  ■.•    ■  ■  '  ■.••'  ■  v.- ' 
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ing  ratios  for  the  other  ordmates.  Thus,  at  ordinate  o.iOf  DEieE^ 
Z\\\:  sIFi,  or  100:  35=  71:  z\\\,  hence  z\\\  =  25. 

The  final  cun^e  of  the  mixture  of  materials  No.  3,  No.  2,  and  No.  i  in 
proportions  represented  by  the  j>ercentagcs  obtained  is  rej)resented  by  the 
dotted  line  AkhczO, 

To  illustrate  how  simply  such  a  diagram  as  Fig.  73  is  .solved  in  practice 

without  really  going  through  the  proce.sses  described,  we  may  determine 

the  percentage  by  weight  of  each  material  to  the  weight  of  the  final  mixture 

as  follows: 

Cb         39 
For  material  No.  3,  —  =  —  =  399^ 

C/5  100 

re        Dc  —  39         26 

For  material  No.  2,  777:  or  — -^  „       ^  —  ^--  26% 

Dh  l)h  100 

Ee        35 

For  material  No.  i,  .tt:  =  -^-  =  359^. 

ED       100 

We  have  thus  the  percentages  of  each  aggregate  material  which  must  be 
contained  in  the  total  mixture  of  aggregate.  The  actual  proportions  of 
the  concrete  expressed  in  parts  are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
described  for  example  2  on  page  209. 

Case  II.  Ciirces  ivhich  overlap.  Fig.  74  shf)ws  a  more  cf)mf plicated 
combination  of  materials  than  Case  I.  .  Curves  of  four  materials  are 
dmwn. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  percentage  for  material  No.  4  is 
represented' by  Cft  or  14^0  Since  curves  No.  2  and  No.  3  overlap  each 
other,  their  values  are  less  ea-ilv  determinerl.  anfl  we  mav  leave  them 
and  first  take  No.  i.  Cur\e  No.  i  is  determined  and  may  be  plr>tted  in 
the  same  way  as  cur\e  No.   i   in  diagram.    Fig.    73,   p.    196,   giving   the 

cur\e  Ojj^',  and  the  percentaire  -^  —  ■'—  --■=  -^Y'f  ^^e  ijcrrentage  by  weight 

GF       100 

of  No.  I  in  the  final  mixture. 

Hanng  found  the  per  cent,  of  No.  i  sand  to  u=e  and  aUo  of  No.  4  stone, 
namely.  3 3^^^  for  No.  i  and  14^}  for  No.  4,  wf.  have  left  53^^^  of  the  total 
mixture  which  must  be  made  up  from  No.  2  and  No.  3  lr»ts. 

On  cur\'e  FE  the  portion  frr>m  F.  to  J  is  overlapf>e''l  by  that  part  of  the 
DC  cur\-e  extending  from  D  to  K.  We  note  fir-t  that  about  20^^  of  the 
material  in  the  paraMla  fihat  f^-irtion  extending  from  s^  to  L)  must  l>e 
supplied  with  stone  from  the  No.  2  lot,  while  about  rrf  r  of  the  material 
of  the  parabola  fthe  portion  extend incf  frr>m  A  to  .1/)  mu-^t  come  from  the 
No.  3,  or  DC  curve.    There  is  left  then  53^,  r,  —  (^^/c  +  ^^'/c)  =  about 
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23%  of  the  parabola  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  overlapping 
portions  of  the  two  curves.  Judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
two  curves  it  would  appear  that  No.  2  curve  contained  stone  more  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  parabola  than  DC. 

For  a  trial,  therefore,  we  will  give  a  larger  proportion  to  No.  2  than  to 
No.  3  stone,  say,  14^,  ^  ^^  ^^^c  remaining  239c  to  No.  2  and  9%  to  No.  3. 
No.  2  stone  must  then  furnish  20  +  14  =  34^^  of  the  fmal  mixture  and 
No.  3  must  furnish  10  +  9  =  ig^c  of  the  final  mixture.  Through  g  draw 
a  base  line  gN  on  which  to  construct  the  new  curve  for  FE.  34^0  higher 
up  draw-  line  PQ  which  forms  the  upper  limit  for  new  cur\'e  to  represent 
FE  and  the  lower  limit  for  new  curve  to  represent  DC.  Then  19^^  higher 
up  draw  line  bT,  which  forms  the  upper  base  line  for  new  curve  to  repre- 
sent DC. 

Now,  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  Hnes^iV  and  PQ 
into  icx)  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  ratios,  taking  the  slide  rule  and  setting 
Pg  on  OF  and  reading  from  the  ordinates  of  FE,  the  distances  from  the 
base  line  ^.V  to  the  points  which  locate  the  cur\'e  gCj  —  we  can  readily 
transfer  curve  FE  into  the  new  cufve  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ge  which 
is  assumed  to  supply  34^0  of  the  stone  still  needed  by  the  parabola,  and 
in  the  same  way  by  dividing  the  vertical  distance  between  the  lines  PQ 
and  Tb  into  100  equal  parts,  —  or  else  by  taking  ratios,  —  the  new  db 
curve  can  be  laid  down. 

The  curve  from  g  to  ;  and  from  b  to  k  remains  as  it  is. 

With  a  [)air  of  dividers  transfer  the  distance  at  each  ordinate  from  base 
line  PQ  up  to  curve  db  down  to  cur\c  ge,  and  add  it  to  the  cui^e.  These 
new  points  will  give  the  dotted  curxe  jk  as  the  exact  location  of  the  two 
batches  of  stone  No.  2  and  No.  3  combined,  34^;^:  of  the  one  being  used 
and  uf/[  of  the  other. 

The  resultant  curve,  jk,  may  be  found  in  another  manner  after  selecting 
the  percentages  of  the  ditTcrent  materials  by  adding  on  any  ordinate  the 
])ercentages  of  each  material  in  the  final  mixture.  For  example,  on  i.co 
diameter,  26^^  of  No.  3  stone  j)asses  a  i-inch  sieve,  but  since  No.  3  actually 
occupies  only  iq^l  of  the  mixture,  the  percentage  of  No.  3  stone  passing 
the  I -inch  sieve  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  the  total  mixture  (which  is  ico%) 
would  be  k/'^  of  26^7'  =  5'*^ .  Similarly,  the  ])ercentage  of  the  j)ortion  of 
the  No.  2  stone  in  the  final  mixture  which  passes  a  i-inch  sieve  is  34%  of 
SSP/(  or  30^ ( .  AH  of  the  No.  r  material  (33^^)  passes  the  i-inch  sieve, 
sothistoonuist  bcadded  to  theothers,  and  wehave  5^'J  +  30^^  +  339(:=  = 
68^,'  as  the  percentage  of  the  final  mixture  which  will  j)ass  a  i-inch  sieve. 

An  inspection  of  this  dotted  line  jk  resulting  from  combining  these 
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r-Tvc-  k\'A<  US  li^  the  conduMtm  that  we -h<)ul»lhavo«li»iU'r;itlu'r  hftirr  to 
::  L'  i.iken  more  of  Xo.  2  stone,  s;iv.  ^S'  ,  in.-lca«l  oi  ;.i'  ,  ,  and  1  ^'  ,  uf 
X".  ^  iri-ic:i<i  t»f  11/  t ,  in  which  case  the  <>tim!iincti  lurxc  wmiM  ha\r  more 
ne.Lrly  a>rre.-*i»on<ie(.l  with  the  parabola.  We  wniiM  have.  ihrreh»rr.  a-^  a 
resuh  nf  our  >lu«ly  the  required  percentages  of  mai<-rial  a-i  14'  ,  oi  N<».  4. 
:>'  ,  of  No.  .^,  .^S'  ,   of  No.  2,  and  ;:;'  ,   of  No.  i. 

Practical  Examples  of  Proportioning.     Ilaxin^  taken   up  in  a   \erv 

elementary  fashi«)n  the  ]>rinciples  hy  which  cur\e>  are  drawn  and  ...m- 

Mned.  we   may   lake  Iwi)  examples  of  tiiher  ctjmhinalion-.   tt\    u\:U'r\.\\- 

liable  to  Ik*  met  with  in  })racti^e. 

Ex'implc  /.  — Cunrs  0/  tuo  m,iUruiIs.     Sui>j»o>e   ue   ha\e  lor  n)nirii«' 


o.r.'i  i.is' 
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Fit..  75.  —  Mt'lhtKl  of  ProjM»riii»nin}:  Tw-i   \::  '.:• 


the  fme  sitnd  of  Fiji;.  72.  j).   k^.j,  to  ii-t-  \\it!i  i'i«-   .•!  ii-'i     m  -i    "i'    I  i-- 
70,  p.   192.  what  proportion>  of  eacli  -lioiiM  lie  i  I'l:'!--.' 'i  .■:■■    .:«  ■'.  ■■■.!.  I 
the  mixture  l)e  improved? 

Solution. — The  rurve>  of  tlu-  two  in;i!<rid  .■:«■  i-i. .;«..'  '..  i!-.-  !iiu- 
scale  in  Fij^.  75  as  OF  and  l>BI.A,  aii-l  liu  n  t!u-  |,.ir-.d.o|  1  ■  ^^  I  .h.iwn  l>\ 
the  method  previou>ly  descrilxcl. 

The  parabola  indicate-^  that  for  a  ihconiiial  nn\  oi    i/c    oi  .i";'i«-«i.,|,. 
up  to   ij   inches,  i)}f\    of  the  nii\iure  "-Imnlil   |ia       a    \\  iii<  li     ie\e,   y()'  , 
shouM  pass  a  i-inch  sieve,  5^'  ,"   a  I  incli  -icxc  and  .«)  on. 

Where,  as  in  this  case,  the  materials  to  be  mixed  are  repre -enli  •!  bv  onlv 
two  curves,  no  combination  (»f  wlni  h  will  make  a  (  nr\ea<  i  lo-e  10  :i  para- 
Ijola   as  is  desirable,    there    i<    anotlier    linu'tin*'    (onditi<»n    v.hiili    was 
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brought  out  by  the  experiments,  viz.,  that  for  the  best  results  the  combined 

curve  shall  intersect  the  parabola  on  the  40^^  hne,  at  C,  and  that  the  finer 

material  shall  be  assumed  to  include  the  cement. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  where  the  stone  and  sand  curves  do  not  overlap 

each  other,  to  determine  the  best  proportions  of  stone  and  sand,  we  have 

merely  to  take  such  proportions  of  each  that  the  resultant  curve  will  pass 

through  the  parabola  at  the  point  C  where  it  crosses  the  40%  abscissa. 

EC       to 
This  percentage  is  obtained  by  taking  the  ratio  777,  =  ~t  =  61%.      The 

E3       9^ 

percentage  by  weight  of  sand  plus  cement  to  total  aggregate  will  be  100% 
—  61%  =  3996-  The  curv^e  of  the  mixture  may  now  be  drawn  by  re- 
plotting  the  curve  DBLA  in  its  new  location  JCGA  and  the  curve  OF  in 
its  new  location  OJ,  thus  making  the  combined  curve  OJCGA. 

Now  decide  upon  the  amount  of  cement  to  use  in  the  mix  to  give  the 
required  strength  of  concrete,  say,  one  cement  to  eight  aggregate  (the  pro- 
portion of  aggregate  being  based  on  measurement  before  mixing  together 
the  sand  and  stone),  which  will  make  the  cement  one-ninth  or  11%  of  the 
total  materials.  Deducting  this  from  the  sand  plus  cement,  we  have 
39%  —  1 1%  =  28%  sand,  and  our  best  proportions  for  a  i :  8  mixture 
will  be  II  parts  cement:  28  parts  sand:  61  parts  stone,  which  is  equivalent 
to  i:  2.5:  5.5.  If  the  proportions  are  required  by  volume  and  the  relative 
weights  of  the  sand  and  stone  differ  from  the  relative  volumes,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  corrected  accordingly. 

Plotting  the  analysis  curves  of  the  two  materials,' as  described  above, 
shows  immediately  how  to  improve  the  mix.  If,  for  instance,  the  crushed 
stone  had  been  better  proportioned  so  as  to  contain*  more  particles  of  0.5 
and  i.o  inch  diameter,  —  sec  curve  DIIA,  —  a  curve  much  nearer  the 
parabola  could  have  been  constructed.     In  this  case  the  ratio  would  have 

EC       60 

been  777:  =  —  =  66^/;  of  stone,  and  the  proportions  of  cement,  sand, 
LR       91 

and  stone  for  a  i :  8  mixture,  1 1 :  23 :  66  or  i :  2 : 6,  a  stronger  and  a  more 

impermeable  mix.     A  still  better  mixture  would  have  resulted  with  the 

use  of  coarser  sand  having  a  curve  similar  to  the  broken  line  OMN,  which 

with  the  first  material,  DBLA,  would  have  brought  the  continuous  line 

MC 
of  the  mixture  ver\'  much  nearer  the  parabola,  bv  using  the  ratio  -77^  = 

45 

V"  ="  54%  o^  cun'e  DBLA  and  46%  of  cur\'e  OMN.     This  method  thus 

83 

shows  not  only  the  best  proportions  for  given  materials,  but  also  the  de- 
fects in  the  materials  and  how  to  remedy  them. 
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The  most  valuable  use  of  the  method  of  proportioning  by  mcchaniiiil 
analysis  is  in  cases  where  the  character  of  the  work  warrants  employiiin 
several  grades,  that  is,  several  sizes,  of  stone  and  sand.  Such  niixlurts 
are  being  increasingly  employed  as  engineers  and  lontraaors  more  fully 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  so  economically  pro])oriioninf!  the  materials  as 
to  produce  a  mixed  aggregate  of  the  greatest  possible  density.  ^  that  is, 
mth  the  fewest  possible  voids,  —  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  cement 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  in  other  words, 
making  both  a  better  and  a  cheaper  concrete. 

The  process  of  determining  the  percentages  of  each  material  is  more 
complicated  than  where  only  two  aggregates,  sand  and  stone,  are  used, 
but  it  is  not  very  difficult  in  |)raclice,  especially  if  one  is  familiar  with  the 
slide  rule,  and,  as  illustrated  in  Example  2,  the  method  is  more  exact  than 
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Fig.  76.  —  Method  at  Proportioning  a  Graded  Mixture.     (Sie  p.  107.) 

with  two  materials,  for  the  reason  that  the  resultinp  cu^^■e  can  he  made  to 
more  nearly  approach  the  parabola. 

Example  2.  —  Graded  Malerinh.  Given  the  medium  sand,  represented 
by  curve  in  Fig.  7a,  page  194  and  the  three  sizes  of  crushed  stone  repre- 
sented by  the  curves  in  Fig.  71,  jiage  193,  find  wliat  [jercentagc  of  each 
will  best  combine  to  make  the  strongest  and  most  im[>ermcalile  coniTcte. 

Solution.  —  Since  mechanical  analysis  of  each  materia!  has  already  l)cen 
made,  we  will  immediately  replot  the  four  cur\cs  on  the  siime  scale  in  Fig. 
76  and  draw  parabola  passing  through  point  O  an<l  the  iH)inl  at  which 
cur\e  No.  4  reaches  loo^c-     \Vc  see  at  once  that  [lerccntagc  of  No.  4 

Kk        36 
stone  required  is  -rr^  =  —  =  36%.     (To  be  sure,  about  8%  of  No.  4  U 

overlapped  by  No.  3,  but  this  is  so  slight  it  need  not  here  be  considered.) 
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Let  us  determine  sand  curve  No.  i  at  o.io  diameter  ordinate,  since  it 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  portion  oh  of  curve  No.  i  very  nearly 
fits  the  parabola  and  grains  smaller  than  o.io  diameter  must  be  supplied 
wholly  from  this  curve,  while  the  larger  grains  represented  by  portion  hG 
are  found  also  in  No.  2  curve.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  percentage 
Fj       20 

Fh~  88  "  ^'^' 

A  part  of  No.  3  cur\'e,  that  portion  extending  from  D  to  /,  is  overlapped 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  No.  2  curve.  We  can  see,  however,  that  No.  3 
cur\'e  alone  must  supply  14%  of  the  material  in  the  parabola  (that  portion 
extending  from  e  to  k).  This  leaves  100  —  (36+  23  +  14)  =  27^^  of 
the  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  the  overlapping  portions  of  No.  3  and  No.  2 
in  such  ratio  as  best  fits  the  parabola. 

From  a  study  of  the  two  curves,  we  find  by  inspection  and  trial  plottings 
that  most  of  the  material  required  would  be  better  suj^plied  by  No.  2  cur\-e, 
since  it  contains  stone  corresponding  very  well  to  the  needs  of  that  part  of 
the  parabola  extending  from  /  to  e.  Let  us  consider  23%  as  the  proper 
amount  of  the  final  mixture  to  be  furnished  by  No.  2  cur\'e,  which  would 
leave  14  +  4  =  18%  as  the  total  portion  which  must  be  supplied  by  No.  3 
cur\'e. 

,  Now,  on  any  of  the  ordinates,  we  can  locate  points  through  which  a 
curve  may  be  drawn  which  represents  a  mixture  of  the  given  sand  and 
stone  in  the  proportions  just  found,  for  example: 

Ordinate.  %  Retained. 

1.75  ,40x^6%' «  .14 

1-50  57x36% =    20 

1. 10  92x36% =    26 

i.cx>  (ioo3t36%)+t8xj8%)  =  36+ I -37 

0.80  36  -I-  (31  X  18%)  =  36+6 -  42 

0.60  36  -I-  (66x  18%)  =  36+12 ■=  48 

0.40  36+ (88x18%)  +  (21x23%)  =  36+ 16 -I- 5 -57 

0.30  36  -f  (93  X  18%)  +  (40X  23%)  =  36+17  +  9 "=   62 

0.15  36  +  18  +  (92x23%)+  (6x23%)  =36+18  +  21  +  1  =   76 

0.05  36+18+23+ (30x23%) -36+ 18+23+7 -  84 

These  percentages  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  as  small  circles.  The 
same  points  would  have  been  obtained  if  we  had  begun  at  the  left  of  the 
diagram  and  calculated  the  percentages  passing  the  sieve. 

We  find  that  a  curve  drawn  through  these  points  satisfies  the  parabola 
sufficiently  well  to  assume  that  23%  of  sand,  23%  of  finest  stone,  No.  2, 
18%  of  medium  stone,  No.  3,  and  36%  of  the  largest  stone,  No.  4,  would 
make  the  best  concrete  mixture  out  of  the  given  materials. 
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If  1 :  7  concrete  is  warned  there  woulyibe  *    ^    =  ^4-.-  pnr:>  oomort.  miil 

V*  •■1 "  V   ■   ■' '     "• 
the  proportions  would  be  14 :  55 :  ^; :  i> :  ;ff  or  i  :  i  .m  i  .^ :  i . ;  ■  :  5  b\  ^^  oiclu. 

This  would  give  ver\-  nearly  an  ideal  mix,  and  ihc  ro>uliani  vonvrcio  would 

be  impermeable  and  ven-  strong. 


VOLUMETRIC  SYNTHESIS  OR  PROPORTIONING  BY  TRIAL 

MIXTURES 

Ha™g  determined  the  panicuLir  sand  and  stone  whirh  aro  to  1h^  us*Ni  on 
any  piece  of  work,  a  simple  and  accuniio  way  of  ilotormining  ]M'oi\Mtions 
is  bv  actual  trial  batches  of  fresh  material.  Vor  this  it  is  onlv  noirs>s\i\  to 
have  a  good  scales  and  a  strong  and  rigid  cylinder,  s;iy.  a  pioio  of  10  invh 
wrought  iron  pipe  capped  at  one  end.  Carefully  weigh  <>ut  anil  mix  tog<Mh<T 
on  a  piece  of  sheet  steel  or  other  non-ahsorhenl  material  all  the  ingr<\lients. 
having  the  consistency  the  same  as  is  intemled  to  bo  ust^l  in  the  work. 
Place  these  in  the  pij>e,  carefully  tamping  all  the  time,  and  note  the  height 
to  which  the  pipe  is  filled.  Weigh  the  ])ipe  before  tilling  aiul  after  being 
filled,  thus  checking  weight  of  material  mi.\e<l.  Throw  this  material 
away  before  it  has  time  to  set  and  clean  the  ])i|H\  Make  u]>  another  batrh. 
using  the  sameweightsofcementand  water  and  the  same  total  weight  of  sand 
and  stone,  but  havetheratioof  weights  of  the  sand  and  stone  slightly  ditTereiU 
from  the  first.  Note,  if  after  placing,  the  height  in  the  cylinder  is  less  or 
more  than  the  first,  and  this  will  be  a  guide  to  further  similar  mixes,  \iiitil 
a  proportion  is  found  which  giv^^s  the  least  height  in  the  cylinder,  and  at 
the  same  time  works  well  while  mixing  and  looks  well  in  the  cylinder,  all 
the  stones  being  covered  with  mortar.  This  metlKnl,  if  carefully  follf)wed, 
will  give  very  accurate  results,  but  of  course  does  not  indicate  what  uther 
changes  can  be  made  in  the  phy.sical  sizes  of  the  san<l  and  stones  so  as  to 
get  the  best  available  composition  as  can  be  done  by  me<hani<al  analy-is. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Schutti^,  in  .studying  the  pro|K)rtions  of  materials  for  bitinni 
nous  macadam  pavement  for  the  Warren   Brothers  ('i»m|)any,  has  vi-ry 
effectively  developed  the  method  of  volumetric  synthesis  with  dry  materials 
His  experiments  included  various  classes  and  size's  of  stonr-,  sand,  and 
screenings  ranging  from  3  inches  diameter  down  to  that  whidi  |»a'  *s  a 
No.  200  sieve.     He  found  that  the  l>est  methyl  fr>r  romf)a<tin)^  dry  ma 
terials,  such  as  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  is  to  jJaM?  thi-ni  in  a  v#'  .#1 
the  shape  of  a  truncatefJ  cone,  with  the  largest  diameter  at  th*-  hot  turn. 
The  cone  is  filled  with  the  coarsest  materi;d  and  taken  l»v  a  jabor#T  v/lio 
compacts  it  by  repeatedly  striking  the  cone  against  the  j^ronnd,  k#'C|;irig 

*In  this  case  the  finett  material  does  not  in'lu'J^  t^f  '"m  n* 
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the  measure  full  by  adding  new  material  of  the  same  kind.  When  it 
ceases  to  settle  the  contents  is  emptied  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  a  finer 
material,  replaced  in  the  measure  and  compacted  as  before.  By  repeated 
trials  the  exact  size  and  maximum  volume  of  successive  finer  materials, 
which  may  be  added  without  appreciably  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  coarsest 
after  thoroughly  compacting,  are  determined.  Mr.  Schuttd  has  found  that 
for  different  shapes  of  particles  the  proportions  of  each  size  must  be  varied, 
but  having  determined  the  required  percentages  for  a  certain  stone,  that 
is,  for  a  stone  from  a  certain  quarry,  the  proportions  of  the  sizes  from  day 
to  day  need  be  varied  but  little. 

PROPORTIONING  BT  VOID  DETERMINATION 

If  the  stone  or  gravel  is  found  to  contain,  say,  40%  voids,  as  measured 
by  the  contained  volume  of  water,  the  required  volume  of  sand  is  theoreti- 
cally  40%  of  the  volume  of  the  stone,  and  supposing  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand  to  be  as  1 :  2,  the  relation  of  parts  of  sand  to  parts  of  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate would  be  as  2:  5,  thus  making  the  proportions  1:2:5.  Because  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  method  of  procedure,  discussed  on  p.  184,  it  is 
necessary  in  most  cases,  even  although  the  cement  and  water  will  still 
further  increase  the  bulk,  to  take  a  volume  of  sand,  say  5%  to  10%  in 
excess  of  the  voids;  that  is,  for  gravel  with  40%  voids  to  use  45%  to 
50%  of  its  volume  of  sand,  thus  making  the  proportions  i :  2 :  4 J.  If  the 
coarse  material  is  screened  broken  stone  of  large  size>  say  ij  or  2-inch, 
the  volume  of  sand  may  be  taken  equal  to  the  volume  of  voids  instead 
of  in  excess  of  them,  because  the  particles  of  sand  will  all  be  small  enough 
to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  stone  without  appreciably  increasing  its  bulk. 
Such  stone  usually  has  about  45%  to  50%  voids,  so  that  we  should  have 
proportions  i :  2 :  4^  or  1:2:4,  the  same  as  for  the  gravel  concrete. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  the  materials  by  imperfect  mixing  may 
usually  be  disregarded,  because  the  volume  of  gaged  mortar  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  volume  of  sand  from  which  it  is  made. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  any  case  to  guard  against  a  larger  excess  of 
sand  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  voids  in  a  concrete  are 
lessened  by  using  stone  in  place  of  sand.  Take,  for  instance,  sand  having 
45%  voids  and  stone  having  40%  voids.  With  the  sand  just  filling  the 
voids  of  the  stone  it  is  easily  calculated  that  the  resultant  mass  has  18% 
voids;  but  supposing  an  excess  of  10%  of  sand,  there  would  be  10%  of  the 
material  having  45%  voids,  which  means  there  would  be  2.5%  more  voids 
in  the  resultant  mass.* 

*See  discussion  by  the  writer  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,Vol.  XLII,  p.  142. 
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Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  the  stone  should  be  loose  or  shaken 
when  determining  the  voids.  The  writer  prefers  loose  measurement  be- 
cause it  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  nnal  volume  of  the  concrete,  and 
more  sand  is  always  necessary  than  ^-ill  just  fill  the  voids  of  rammed  stone, 
since  the  sand  and  cement  separate  the  stones  and  prevent  their  King 
dose  together  in  concrete.  In  determining,  however,  the  quantity  of 
cement  required  for  the  mixture  of  aggregates  the  materials  should  be 
compacted  as  described  on  page  213. 

RAFTER'8  METHOD  OF  PROPORTIONINO 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter*  has  called  attention  to  the  method  of  pro- 
portioning the  mortar  as  a  percentage  of  the  volume  of  the  stone 
slightly  shaken,  the  relation  of  cement  to  sand  having  been  determined 
by  the  required  strength  of  concrete. 

Quoting  from  specifications  for  the  Genesee  Dam,  the  concrete  is 
proportioned  as  follows: 

In  forming  concrete  such  a  proportion  of  mortar  of  the  specified  com- 
position will  be  used  as  may  be  found  necessary  by  trial  to  a  little  more 
than  fill  the  voids  in  the  aggregate.  Tests  of  the  voids  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer,  and  instructions 
given  as  to  the  per  cent,  of  mortar  of  the  specified  composition  to  be 
used.  For  the  information  of  the  contractor,  in  the  way  of  computing 
the  cost  of  concrete  of  the  quality  herein  required,  it  may  be  stated  that 
ordinarily  the  per  cent,  of  mortar  will  be  about  33  per  cent,  of  the 
measured  volume  of  the  aggregate.  In  case  of  the  use  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  gravel  in  the  aggregate,  the  proportion  of  mortar  may  be 
reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  30  per  cent. 

This  method  of  proportioning  is  more  accurate  than  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, because  there  is  less  apt  to  be  an  excess  of  mortar.  It  does 
not,  however,  take  account  of  the  fact  that  with  a  graded  coarse  aggre- 
gate some  of  the  grains  of  sand  are  too  large  to  fit  into  the  voids  of  the 
stone,  and  that  therefore  the  coarse  and  fine  aggregates  must  be  studied 
together. 

FRENOH  BftETHOD  OF  PROPORTIONINO 

In  France  proportions  are  ordinarily  stated  in  terms  of  the  volume 
of  mortar  to  the  volume  of  stone,  and  the  mortar  is  described  by  the 

* "  On  the  Theory  of  Concrete,**  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL 

XLn.,  p.  104. 
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number  of  kilograms  of  Portland  cement  to  i    cubic  meter   or   liter  of 
sand. 

PROPORTIONING  BT  ARBITRABT  SELECTION 

The  arbitrary  selection  of  prop>ortions,  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  voids,  if  the  sand  or  dust  has  been  screened  from  the  coarse  material, 
for  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  gives  much  better 
results  in  practise  than  might  be  expected.  To  be  sure,  the  voids  in  a 
screened  broken  stone,  loosely  measured,  may  be  50%  >  while  a  gravel  with 
the  sand  screened  out  may  have  only  40%  voids,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
proportion  of  sand  required  in  the  two  cases  may  vary  but  little,  because, 
as  stated  above,  the  voids  in  the  gravel  are  of  smaller  dimensions  and  a 
larger  excess  of  sand  is  necessary. 

The  percentage  of  volume  of  sand  to  ordinary  gravel  or  broken  stone 
from  which  the  finest  material  has  been  screened  may  be  taken  between 
the  limits  of  40%  and  60%  with  an  average,  which  is  suitable  imder  many 
conditions,  of  50%.  This  ratio  corresponds  to  proportions  i :  2 :  4,  i :  2J:  5, 
1 13 :  6,  and  1:4:8,  which  are  given  by  the  authors  in  Chapter  II  as  standard 
mixtures  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  in  concrete  work.  In 
some  cases,  especially  where  the  coarse  material  contains  a  good  many 
small  particles,  as  does  crusher-run  broken  stone,  the  proportion  of  sand 
may  be  made  slightly  less  than  half  the  volume  of  stone. 

Unscreened  gravel  is  often  used  alone  for  the  aggregate  with  good  re- 
sults, but  more  uniform  conditions  can  be  maintained,  and  therefore' leaner 
proportions  employed,  by  screening  out  and  remixing  the  sand. 

Proportions  adopted  by  various  authorities  and  tabulated  on  page  214, 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  arbitrary  selection. 

.   SCREENED  VS.  UNSCREENED  GRAVEL  OR  BROKEN  STONE 

The  advisability  of  using  screened  or  unscreened  gravel  or  broken  stone 
is  a  matter  of  economy.  The  writer  is  in  favor  of  separating  the  aggregate 
into  as  many  parts  as  is  consistent  with  economy  for  the  work  in  hand. 
Even  on  small  jobs  he  believes  it  preferable  to  screen  out  the  sand  or  the 
dust  and  remix  it  in  specified  proportions,  because  of  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  sand  in  different  parts  of  the  same  gravel  bank,  and  of  the 
separation  of  the  coarse  stone  from  the  dust  as  it  rolls  down  the  pile. 
Good  concrete  is  doubtless  sometimes  made  from  unscreened  gravel  and 
crusher-run  stone  to  which  a  little  sand  has  been  added,  but  the  cost  of 
screening  except  for  the  very  smallest  jobs  is  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
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the  additional  cement  necessary  to  secure  the  same  strength  or  impermea- 
bility with  the  imscreened  material. 

DETERBilMATION  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  OEMENT 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  related  chiefly  to  the  proportioning  of  the 
aggregates,  that  is,  of  the  sand  and  stone.  One  of  the  prime  objects  in 
arranging  the  volumes  of  these  inert  materials  to  produce  a  dense  mixture 
is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  cement.  The  selection  of  the  proportion  of 
cement  in  concrete  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  matter  of  judgment,  because 
the  qualities  of  strength,  denseness,  impermeability,  and  practical  working 
in  the  field  must  be  considered  with  greater  or  less  emphasis  upon  one  or 
another  according  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

To  determine  the  minimum  quantity  of  cement  w^hich  will  produce  a 
concrete  practically  free  from  air  voids,  the  aggregates  are  mixed  in  the 
correct  proportions  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  compacted  by 
ramming  or  hard  shaking,  and  their  voids  determined  by  weighing  and 
correcting  for  variations  in  specific  gravity.*  The  sand  should  be  in  the 
natural  state  of  moisture  found  in  the  interior  of  the  bank,  not  because  this 
is  the  condition  in  which  it  will  be  mixed  in  the  concrete,  but  because  it 
may  be  assumed  in  the  natural  state  to  contain  a  quantity  of  moisture 
varying  with  its  fineness.  If  gravel  is  used  it  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
way,  while  coarse  broken  stone  should  be  dry,  and  dry  broken  stone  screen- 
ings may  be  mixed  with  about  4%  of  water  by  weight.  Correction 
must  be  made  for  this  moisture  after  weighing  the  mixed  material,  so 
that  the  voids  calculated  will  be  simply  air  voids. 

In  determining  the  quantity  of  cement  to  fill  these  air  voids  it  may  be 
assumed  without  appreciable  error  that  100  lb.  of  cement  will  make  i.o 
cu.  ft.  of  neat  paste.  This  is  a  larger  volume  than  would  result  with  ordi- 
nary plastic  paste,  but  makes  a  slight  allowance  for  the  additional  moisture 
required  for  the  sand  and  stone.  To  the  quantity  of  cement  thus  deter- 
mined 10%  may  be  added,  i.e.,  10%  of  the  cement,  not  of  the  total  mix- 
ture) to  proxdde  for  imperfect  mixing. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  IN  PRACTICE 

The  proportion  of  cement  to  the  aggregate  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  construction  and  the  required  degree  of  strength  or  water-tightness  as 
w^ell  as  upon  the  character  of  the  inert  materials.  Strength  and  imper- 
meability are  discussed  in  Chapters  XIII  and  XX  respectively,  but  the 

♦See  p.  163. 
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Proportions  in  Actual  Structures. 
Compiled  by  Taylor  and  Thompson. 
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Authority. 


Reference. 


New  Brooklyn  Bridge  Piers     .    .    . 
Boston  El.  Ry.  Column  Foundations 

N.  Y  C.  &  H  R.  R.  R. 

Footings 

Abutments 

Facing  Old  Masonry     .... 
Coping  and  Bridge  Seats    .    .    . 


C.  M.  &  S.  P.  Rv. 

Piers  and  Abutments     .... 
Culverts  and  Foundations      .    . 

Or.  R.  R.  &  Nav.  Co. 

Abutments,  Piers  and  Culverts   . 

Foundations  and  Light  Buildings 
C.&E.I.  R.  R 


Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Foundations     .    .    . 
Abutments  and  Piers 

Ct  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  . 

Mexican  Central  Ry.   .    . 


N.  Y.  Subway 

Roofs  and  Sidewalls 

not  over  i8  in.  thick  . 
Sidewalls  or  Timnel  Arches 
Wet  Foundations 

not  over  34  in.  thick  . 
Wet  Foundations 

exceeding  34  in.  thick 


Boston  Subway 

Harvard  University  Stadium    .    .    . 

Maine  Fortifications 

Leveling  for  Foundations  .    .    . 
Walls  and  Masses 

not  exposed  to  fire  .... 
Walls  and  Ma.sses 

exposed  to  fire    <    .    .    .    . 
Masses  for  greater  imperviousness 

Utde  Falls 

Mass  Concrete 

Tanks,  Buildings,  etc.,  .... 
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Duluth  Ship  Canal  Piers 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  Dam  .  . 
Genesee  Dam  .  .  .  . 
Bu£falo  Breakwater  .  . 
Pennsylvania  Tunnel  .  . 
East  Boston  Tunnel    .    . 
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*  Mixture  varied  with  loading  from  z  :z  :$  to  x  :3 :6.  t  ^'i%  of  the  mass  is  nibble 

t  Boulders  added-  ft  55%  of  the  mass  is  nibble- 

n^tsjcu.  ft.  gravel  and  15  cu.  ft.  broken  stone     Artual  volumes  of  antreKates.  35^  higher. 
1  The  !(peafications  give  proportions  in  volumes  shaken,  hence  xo%  has  been  added  to  convert  them  to  looie 
measurement. 
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table  whidi  £qUow5.  cxnnpiled  hy  the  authoTs.  jrivinp  the  proportions 
adopted  upon  importani  structures,  ma}-  in  some  casc>  he  useful  as  an 
arbitran'  guide.  Actual  measuremeni.  tha:  k.  measurcmeni  of  pronor 
tion5  as  actually  used,  aimosi  invariably  shows  leaner  mixtures  thar.  the 
nominal  proponionf  called  for.  This  is  lanreh-  due  to  the  heaping  of  the 
measurini;  boxes  in  practise. 

In  general,  as  both  strength  and  impen-iousncss  increase  with  the  pro- 
portion of  cement  to  aggregate,  relatively  rich  mixtures  are  necessar}-  for 
loaded  colimms  and  beams  in  building  construction,  for  thin  walls  subKCtod 
to  water  pressure,  and  tor  foundations  laid  under  water. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

TABLES  OF  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR 

CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR 

This  chapter  presents  tables,  curves,  and  formulas  (pp.  221  to  235),  by 
which  the  volumes  of  materials  required  for  a  known  volume  of  concrete 
may  be  estimated,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  distinctly  stating 
the  proportions  (p.  217). 

The  volume  of  concrete,  even  when  made  from  materials  in  the  same 
proportions,  varies  largely  with  the  character  of  the  materials  and  the 
methods  of  placing  it.  A  mLxed  aggregate  like  gravel  contains  fewer  voids 
and  with  the  same  proportions  by  volume  of  the  same  cement  and  sand 
produces  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete  than  a  screened  broken  stone.  The 
fineness  of  the  sand  also  largely  affects  the  volume  of  the  concrete  and 
mortar,  a  tine  sand  requiring  more  water,  and  therefore  producing  a  larger 
volume  of  mortar  than  coarse  sand  in  the  same  proportions  by  volume. 
If  the  sand  is  dr}\  a  slightly  larger  bulk  of  mortar  is  produced  than  with 
the  same  sand  when  containing  a  larger  percentage  of  moisture,  because 
the  latter  is  less  compact  (see  p.  176).  Some  cements  require  more  water 
in  gaging  than  others,  and  pRxiuce  a  larger  amount  of  paste,  which  in- 
creases the  volume  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.  The  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete  also  affects  the  resulting  volume,  since  an  imperfectly 
mixed  or  poorly  compacted  mass  contains  voids  which  increase  the  volume. 
An  excess  of  water  in  mixing  affects  the  resulting  volume  of  the  set  concrete 
or  mortar  to  a  slight  extent,  although  most  of  the  surplus  water  is  expelled 
during  setting. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  all  these  variations,  except  those  relating 
to  improper  mixing  and  placing,  in  rational  fonnulas  from  which 
the  resulting  volumes  may  be  accurately  estimated  if  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  materials  are  known.  For  most  practical  purposes^  however, 
average  \-alues,  such  as  are  presented  in  the  tables  and  curves,  are 
sufi&ciently  accurate  for  estimating  quantities.  These  average  values  are 
based  upon  a  large  number  of  tests  in  the  United  States^  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  theory  ol  a  concrete  mixture  is  discussed,  and  fonntihs  for  volumes 
and  quantities  are  given  on  pages  220  to  227  preceding  the  tables^ 
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EXPRESSING  THE  PROPORTIONS 

In  framing  concrete  specifications,  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
should  be  stated  so  distinctly  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  engineer  and  the  contractor  as  to  the  quantities  which  will  be 
required  for  the  work.  The  quantity  of  cement  should  invariably  be 
regulated  by  its  weight;  if  the  proportions  are  stated  by  volume  a 
definite  weight  or  number  of  packages  of  cement  must  be  assumed  to 
the  unit  volume.  For  reasons  discussed  in  Chapter  XI,  it  is  also  more 
accurate  and  scientific  to  measure  the  aggregates  by  weight  than  by  volume, 
and  since  with  a  properly  constructed  plant  using  materials  of  several 
sizes,  the  cost  need  be  no  more  than  volume  measure,  the  authors  be- 
lieve this  will  eventually  become  common  practice  in  the  case  of  impor- 
tant construction. 

With  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures,  it  is  advisable  either 
to  specify  the  number  of  cubic  feet  (or  pounds)  of  sand  and  gravel,  stone, 
or  mixed  material  to  a  definite  weight  of  cement,  or  else  to  stipulate  a 
definite  weight  of  cement  to  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  tamped  in  place, 
with  an  aggregate  of  dearly  described  material  proportioned  as  the  en- 
gineer may  direct. 

In  stating  the  proportions  for  both  mortar  and  concrete,  it  is  now  custom- 
ary in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  materials  by  colons,  the  first 
figure  always  representing  the  cement,  followed  by  the  aggregates  in  the 
order  of  the  size  of  their  grains.  For  example,  1:3:6  means  i  part  cement 
(the  unit  of  measurement  should  be  stated),  3  parts  sand,  and  6  parts 
coarse  material;  or  i:  8  means  i  part  cement  (of  defined  weight)  to  8  parts 
of  graded  aggregate.  Mortar  in  proportion  i :  2  signifies  one  part  cement 
to  two  parts  sand  by  either  weight  or  volume  as  specified. 

In  France,  proportions  are  stated  as  one  or  more  volumes  of  mortar  to  a 
definite  number  of  volumes  of  stone,  —  "un  volume  de  mortier  pour  deux 
volumes  de  cailloux." 

Unit  for  Proportioning.  If  the  proportions  must  be  stated  in  parts,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  weight  of  cement  be  assumed  as  100  lb.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  corresponding  volume  of  a  barrel  as  3.8  cu.  ft.  By  this 
system  of  units,  proportions  1:3:6  would  represent  100  lb.  cement  to  3 
cu.  ft.  of  sand  to  6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  or  stone;  or,  i  bbl.  cement  («.e.,  4 
bags  or  376  lb.)  to  11.4  cu.  ft.  sand  to  22.8  cu.  ft.  gravel  or  stone. 

The  authors  offer  these  recommendations  after  correspondence  or  per- 
sonal interview  with  some  fifty  authorities*  (members  of  the  American 

♦See  Preface. 
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Society  of  Civil  Engineers)  on  concrete  construction,  representing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  unit  which  should  be  selected  for  the  volume  of  a 
cement  barrel  (corresponding  to  376  lb.  Portland  cement)  the  opinions 
were  varied,  but  nearly  every  authority  advocated  specifying  a  definite 
weight  of  cement  instead  of  measuring  it  loosely  by  volume.  The  units 
which  met  with  the  most  favor  were  3.5,  3.6,  3.8  and  4.0  cu.  ft.  The 
advocates  of  the  first  two  values  based  their  figures  upon  the  measured 
volume  of  a  cement  barrel,  while  those  selecting  the  last  two  did  so  on  the 
presumption  that  the  unit  is  an  arbitrary  one  in  any  case,  and  100  lb.  per 
cubic  foot,  or  95  lb.  per  cubic  foot  (the  latter  equivalent  to  i  cu.  ft.  to  the 
bag),  is  convenient  for  calculation.  An  approximate  average  of  all  the 
figures  suggested  was  3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  corresponding  to  100  lb.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  advocates  of  this  value  being,  among  others,  Messrs.  Charles 
E.  Fowler,  William  B.  Fuller,  Peter  C.  Hains,  Allen  Hazen,  Rudolph 
Hering,  George  A.  Kimball,  Leonard  Metcalf,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  and 
J.  H.  Wallace.  Accordingly,  in  cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  specify 
the  proportions  by  parts,  the  authors  have  adopted  this  unit  as  their 
standard. 

When  stating  the  proportions  by  volume,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  standard  unit,  such  as  a  barrel  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.  or  the  equivalent  assumption  that  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  weighs 
100  lb.,  and  upon  distinctly  specifying  this  standard,  as  otherwise  an 
unscrupulous  contractor  may  adopt  for  his  unit  the  volume  of  cement 
very  loosely  measured,  and  thus  produce  too  lean  a  concrete.  Moreover, 
without  a  standard  there  is  no  means  of  comparing  the  concrete  in  dififerent 
structures  or  the  results  of  dififerent  experiments.  It  is  even  inaccurate  to 
state  that  proportions  shall  be  based  on  packed  or  on  loose  measurement 
of  cement,  for  either  of  these  terms  is  very  elastic.  The  authors  have 
personally  known  engineers  to  place  the  volume  of  a  barrel  of  packed 
cement  all  the  way  from  3.1  to  3.8  cu.  ft.,  corresponding  to  a  variation  in 
weight  of  from  123  to  100  lb.  ptr  cubic  foot,  while  loose  measurement,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  variously  fixed  at  from  3.8  to  4.5*  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel, 
or  100  to  84 J  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  extreme  actual  variation  is  therefore 
from  3.1  to  4.5  cu.  ft.  per  barrel,  or  123  to  84^  lb,  per  cubic  foot.  Propor- 
tions 1 : 3:  6  in  the  first  case  would  require  i  bbl.  or  376  lb.  cement  to  9.3 
cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  18.6  cu.  ft.  of  gravel;  in  the  last  case,  proportions  1:3:6 
would  stand  for  i  bbl.  or  376  lb.  cement  to  13.5  cu.  ft.  of  sand  and  27  cu.  ft. 

*This  value  is  giyen  by  one  engineer  in  Proceedings  Association  of  Railway  Superintendents 
of  Bridges  and  Biuldings,  1900^  p.  211. 
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erf  gravel.    In  other  words,  concrete  mixed  1:3:6  by  one  man  may  be 
called  1 :  4^;  8^  by  another.* 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  variation  is  of  little  moment  provided  the 
unit  is  distinctly  stated.  The  fact  is,  hov^ever,  that  it  is  customary  in 
discussing  a  piece  of  work  lo  give  the  proportions  of  materials  without 
stating  the  unit  selected,  and  many  records  giving  tests  of  strength  of 
concrete  do  not  even  specify  the  units  used  in  proportioning  the  ingredients. 
It  is  especially  confusing  also,  to  a  contractor  who  is  not  very  careful  in 
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reading  specifications,  to  find  that,  say,  25%  or  30%  more  cement  than  he 
had  figured  is  required  to  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  When  considering 
this  question,  the  authors  were  surprised  to  hnd  that  the  sidewalk  and 
paving  specifications  of  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Unitc<l  Stales 
failed  to  state  the  proportions  by  definite  weight  or  volume,  but  gave  ihc 
quantities  simply  in  "parts,"  a  few  of  them  adding  that  the  p&rts  shall 
be  "by  measure"  or  "by  exact  measure." 

Wcdj^lit  of  Oflment.     Experiments    by   Mr.  Howard  A.  Carson,  for 
Boston  Transit   Commission,  upon   31   barrels   of   Portland  cement  of 

*Far(uitlKtdita,Kcle«eiafS*Df(irdE.'nKHnp«oatoEii(iiinri'iif  Nnci.Har.  ii,  i^ojip  4^4. 
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American  and  foreign  brands,  furnish  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  weight  .i  the  same  cement  in  different  stages  of  compact- 
ness. The  results,*  a  summary  of  which  is  presented  in  the  table  on 
page  219,  show  a  variation  from  86  to  118  lb.  in  the  average  weights  of 
the  same  cement,  according  as  it  was  weighed,  sifted,  or  packed  in  a 
barrel,  while  the  actual  weight  of  one  brand,  the  average  of  5  barrels, 
was  as  high  as  123  lb.  per  cubic  foot  as  it  came  from  Germany  packed 
in  a  barrel. 

From  the  experiments  just  described,  the  ratios  of  volume  and  weight 
of  the  same  cements  in  different  degrees  of  compactness  are  calculated  by 
the  authors  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  volume  of  packed  cement  to  capacity  of  barrel  between  heads  0.97    * 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  loose 1 0.78 

Ratio  of  volume  packed  to  volume  shaken 0.88 

Ratio  of  volume  loose  to  volume  shaken 1.13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  loose i  .28 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  shaken i  .13 

Ratio  of  weight  packed  to  weight  sifted i  .37 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  the  volume  of  a  barrel 
is  arbitrary.  The  adopted  volume  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  is  convenient  for  calcula- 
tion because  it  assumes  a  cubic  foot  of  cement  to  weigh  approximately 
100  lb. 

THEORT  OF  A  OONORETE  MIXTURE 

The  discussion  and  the  formulas  which  follow  relate  to  plastic  mortars 
and  plastic  or  medium  concrete.  While  a  small  amount  of  water  in 
mixing  may  result,  with  heavy  ramming,  in  a  concrete  or  mortar  of 
less  than  average  volume,  in  practice  the  volume  is  more  apt  to  be  in- 
creased by  lack  of  water  because  of  the  less  perfect  mixture  and  the 
visible  voids.  The  volume  of  set  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  a  very 
wet  mixture  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  a  plastic  mixture, 
because  nearly  all  of  the  surplus  water  is  thrown  to  the  surface  and 
expelled  by  the  settling  of  the  solid  materials.  This  the  authors  have 
repeatedly  proved  by  experiment. 

The  frequently  repeated  assertion  that  a  very  wet  mixture  contains 
visible  air  voids  because  of  the  drying  out  of  the  water  is  incorrect.  This 
may  be  proved  by  carefully  pouring  neat  cement  grout  into  a  rectangular 
mold,  one  of  whose  sides  is  formed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  The  surplus  water 
is  expelled,  and  the  specimen  after  setting  is  dense  and  glassy  with  no 
visible  voids.     The  large  visible  voids  which  sometimes  occur  in  very  wet 

^Tabulated  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson  in  Engineering  News,  Oct.  4,  1900^  p.  229. 
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concrete,  similar  in  appearance  to  visible  voids  in  dry  concrete,  are  due 
to  the  grout  running  away  from  the  stones,  or  to  too  violent  agitation  in 
placing. 

The  volume  of  fresh  concrete  or  mortar  produced  by  any  mixture  of 
cement  and  aggregate  or  aggregates  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
the  separate  particles  of  the  cement,  the  sand,  and  the  other  dry  materials, 
the  water  contained  in  the  aggregate  and  added  in  mixing,  and  the  small 
volume  of  air  entrained  between  the  particles.  The  volume  of  set  mor- 
tar or  concrete  is  not  appreciably  different  from  its  compacted  volume 
when  fresh  or  green,  except  in  very  wet  mixtures,  which  expel  a  portion 
of  the  water.  The  volumes  of  the  particles  of  dry  materials  are  termed 
absolute  volumes^  and  it  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the 
absolute  volumes  and  the  apparent  volumes  determined  by  measuring 
the  materials.      Absolute  volumes  are  discussed  on  pages  135  to  139. 

The  fact  that  water  actually  occupies  space  in  a  mass  of  fresh  concrete 
or  mortar  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
concrete  mixtures.  As  stated  on  page  216,  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and 
the  moisture  contained  in  it  affect  the  volume  of  the  resulting  concrete 
or  mortar.  Mr.  Feret  has  proved  by  experiments  (cited  on  page  179) 
that  fine  sands  require  more  water  for  gaging  than  coarse.  This  extra 
volume  of  water  produces  a  mortar  of  less  density  and  consequently  less 
strength ;  even  stones  such  as  are  found  in  gravel  or  coarse  broken  stone 
require  a  very  small  percentage  of  water. 

FORMULAS  FOR  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  AND  VOLUMES 

A  concrete  is  therefore  made  up  of  solid  grains  cf  cement  plus  water 
required  for  the  cement,  plus  solid  grains  of  sand  plus  water  required  for 
the  sand,  plus  solid  stone  particles  plus  water  required  for  the  stone,  plus 
air  voids.  The  last  term,  the  air  voids,  represents  the  voids  entrained 
by  the  sand,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  function  or  percentage  of  the 
sand,  and  the  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing  of  the  concrete  materials, 
which  may  be  considered  a  function  or  percentage  of  the  stone.  Accord- 
ingly the  volume  of  a  concrete  mixture  may  be  expressed  as  a  ratioifal 
formula,  which  is  applicable  to  all  concrete  and  mortar  mixtures  in  which 
the  voids  of  the  coarse  stone  are  filled  with  mortar.  The  formula  (i) 
which  follows  is  presented  to  illustrate  the  theory,  but  because  of  the 
variation  in  the  coefficient  with  different  sands  and  different  proportions, 
formula  (2),  page  222,  and  formulas  (3)  to  (8),  which  are  based  on  aver- 
age conditions,  are  suggested  for  practical  use  as  sufficiently  accurate 
for  most  purposes. 
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Let 

c  =  absolute  volume*  of  cement. 

5  =  absolute  volume*  of  sand. 

g  =  absolute  volume*  of  stone. 

m  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  air  voids   of   the 

cement,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement. 
n  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of    the   water    coating  the    grains  of 

sand  plus  the  air  entrained  in  gaging  it,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  sand. 
p  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  coating  the  stone  particles 

plus  the  air  voids  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  to  the  absolute  volume 

of  stone. 
W  =  volume  of  concrete  produced. 

In  other  words,  these  ratios,  m,  n,  and  p,  represent  the  sum  of  the  vol- 
umes occupied  by  the  water  required  for  the  material  in  mixing  plus  the 
air,  in  terms  of  the  respective  volumes  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone. 
Then 

W^  c  -i-  mc  -{-  s  -{-  ns  -\-  g  +  pg 

or 

W  -  (i  +  m)  c-}-  (i  +  n)  s-^  (i4-  p)  g  (i) 

The  coefficient  n  is  really  composed  of  two  variables,  one  depending 
upon  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and  the  other  upon  the  ratio  of  cement  to 
sand,  since  a  lean  mortar  contains  more  air  voids.  It  is  possible  to  ex- 
press this  coefficient  as  a  more  complex  term  with  this  ratio  as  a  factor, 
but  by  what  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  coincidence,  experiments  show  that 
for  ordinary  bank  sand  the  variation  in  voids  caused  by  different  propor- 
tions may  be  provided  for  by  taking  the  cement  and  sand  together;  in 
other  words,  for  different  proportions  of  the  same  cement  and  sand,  the 
sum  of  the  water  and  the  air  voids  in  the  mortar  is  approximately  a  con- 
stant. Where  there  is  no  sand,  or  where  the  stone  and  sand  are  mixed, 
formula  (i)  must  be  employed. 

The  more  practical  formula  may  be  expressed  as  follows,  employing 
similar  notation  to  that  given  above,  and  letting 

r  =  ratio  of  the  absolute  volume  of  the  water  plus  the  air  entrained  in 

gaging,  to  the  absolute  volume  of  cement  plus  sand, 
then 

W^  ^  c  -i-  s  +  r  (c  -h  s)  -i-  g  -h  pg 
or 

^i=(i  +  r)(c-f  5)-h  (i+  p)g  (2) 

^Absolute  volumes  are  defined  on  p.  135. 
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Substituting  average  values  for  r  and  p,  which  the  authors  have  selected 
by  analyzing  the  results  of  a  number  of  exact  records  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  of  the  volumes  of  concrete  and  mortar,  the  formula  becomes 

W,=  1.34  (cH- 5)+  1.08^  (3) 

The  comparison  of  this  formula  with  actual  experiments  is  shown  on  page 
227.  The  formula  may  be  readily  reduced  to  practical  working  form  if 
the  characteristics  of  the  cement,  sand,  and  stone  are  known.  The  cement 
may  be  expressed  in  pounds  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  c, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  cement  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  (which 
may  be  taken  as  3.1)  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62.3  lb.). 
It  may  also  be  expressed  in  barrels  by  substituting  for  the  absolute 
volume,  c,  the  number  of  barrels,  B,  multiplied  by  the  net  weight  per 
barrel,  376  pounds,  and  divided,  as  above,  by  the  specific  gravity  times 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  [see  formula  (4)].  The  terms  re- 
lating to  sand  and  stone  may  be  expressed  in  pounds  in  a  way  similar 
to  that  just  shown  for  cement,  or  they  may  be  expressed  in  measured 
volume  by  substituting  for  the  absolute  volume,  s  or  g,  the  measured 
volume,  5  or  C,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  solid  material  con- 
tained in  it.    Expressing  this  algebraically,  if 

Q  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  B  barrels  cement, 

Qi  =  quantity  of  concrete  made  with  one  barrel  cement, 

B   =  nimiber  barrels  cement, 

B^  —  number  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

S    =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  feet, 

5,  =  volume  of  loose  sand  in  cubic  yards  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 

G  =  volume  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  or  cinders  in  cubic  feet, 

V    =  absolute  voids  in  sand  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  166), 

v^  =  absolute  voids  in  stone  determined  by  weight  method  (p.  167), 

then  from  formula  (3),  since  c  =  J5 — — 

3.1  X  62.3 

Q^  1-34X376^^^^^  (i—y)  5+1.08  (i—v')G 

62.3  X  31 
Q=2.6i  J5+  1.34  (i— -y)  5 -f  1.08  (i—v^)G  (4) 

The  volume  of  concrete  in  cubic  feet  made  by  one  barrel  of  cement, 
assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of  average  loose,  moist  sand  contains  89 
pounds  of  dry  sand,  and  that  its  specific  gravity  dry  is  2.65,  is, 

01=2.61  +  0.7235+ 1.08  (i  —  vOC;  .  (S) 
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This  formula  is  applicable  to  average  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement  of  good  quality,  coarse  bank  sand  measured  loose  and  containing 
ordinary  moisture,  and  any  broken  stone  or  gravel  of  known  voids.  For- 
mula (5)  has  been  used  in  compiling  tables  on  pages  233  to  235,  except  in 
the  first  twelve  proportions,  which  contain  no  sand. 

If  the  volume  of  concrete  made  from  a  barrel  of  cement  plus  the  sand 
and  other  aggregate  which  accompanies  it  is  known,  the  number  of 
barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  is  readily  calculated.  In  formula  (5), 
Q^  represents  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  concrete  made  with  one 
barrel  cement,  hence  the  number  of  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  of 
concrete  is  27  divided  by  Q^ 

Assuming  a  cubic  foot  of  average  sand  to  contain  89  pounds  of  dry  sand 
produces  the  formula  employed  in  calculating  tables  on  pages  230  to  232, 
and  substituting  in  formula  (6)  the  value  of  Q^  from  formula  (s), 

27 

B  = (t) 

'       2.61  +  0.723  5 -f  1.08(1— vO  <^ 

The  formulas  may  be  expressed  in  parts  by  volume  (such  as  1:2:4)  by 
multiplying  the  coeflficient  of  S  and  G  by  the  assumed  volume  of  a  barrel, 
say  by  3.8. 

Knowing  the  number  of  barrels  of  cement,  J5p  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete, 
the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  S^  is 
evidently 

J5i  X  quantity  sand  in  cubic  feet  per  barrel  of  cement 

27 

The  quantity  of  stone  is  similarly  obtained. 

If  two  or  more  coarse  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  gravel,  are 
used,  they  must  be  mixed  in  the  selected  proportions,  before  weighing,  to 
determine  their  voids. 

In  mortars  of  extremely  fine  sands  the  density  (c  -f  s)  is  apt  to  be  about 
0.60  (see  Feret's  table,  sand  C,  p.  136)  and  the  coefficient  of  first  term  of 

1. 00 

formula  (3)  becomes  —7-  =  1.67  instead  of  1.34.      In  plastic  mortars 

0.00 

of  standard  Ottawa  sand  the  density  (c  -\-  5),  by  tests  of  the  authors, 

1. 00 
averages  about  0.71,  hence  the  coefficient  becomes  — —  =*  1.41  instead  of 

0.71 
1.34.      Substituting  these  values,  or  any  others  which  may  be  obtained  by 


jvadih'  deduced,    li  is^  eviderc  irrar.  ihr  vATia:i«r.  ir  :hc  *w!V!o»oi'»:  ^  ijV, 
ififieiem  san^  'Aai  liie  v&naiinr  n:  v.VhjTnr  *r  rn^vjar  atv'.  ^Mvrorr  *>h 
tained  br  difirigm  cspermusaars  i>  due  *rhk»i5>   lo  :hr  ,iitt3^Trn-vV   jr.   jht 

Tilt  coeficiem  <n  ir  —  j  i<  aiv^  aiT^nxN,-;.  zh^-nich  K"^  a  k^ss  *V<rrstv.  J^> 
the  rharacier  of  ibc  cemeni.  S..1T11C  opmcTi3>-  rtNiuirint  m.^rt  xx,nTo;  jh^nrj 
otfaers  and  diereiare  produdng  a  c7«aTfT  hulk  of  :v.sjc  Kvr  ji  cix-orj  ^r'i|!:ht 
of  cement. 

In  coDcretc  mixtures  of  cemen:  smd  Cv^aT^^^^T^c,  wi^hTK^saYK•i  *\r  s*tw*« 
insTf^  formiilas  {2)  to  (S>  art  inapplk-ahlc  b<Nraus<*  Ap]v»r<*nTh  iho  j^iv  vohi> 
do  DOT  mcrease  with  the  leaiiTies>  of  ibc  mixiuir  umil  th<"  ^mum  is 
reached  at  which  the  paste  fails  to  till  ihe  voids  in  ihc  siono.  \x  is  thonr-I^Mr 
DecessaiT  to  go  back  to  formula  (i  V  page  ^r^.  SiriiY  ,<  is  tjmw  the  fon^^uU 
becomes 

H'j  =  (1  -j-  fu) ,-  ^  (^1  J   /»^  jc  iO> 

An  average  value  of  (i  -f  m)  for  a  first-class  American  IVrtlin^i  ivmn^t 
has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  1,05,  It  varies  with  the  ^^uantitv  of 
water  required  to  ga^  the  cement  to  such  a  awsistcncy  that  the  >oi*ls  will 
be  filled,  but  no  free  water  will  exist  upon  the  surfatY,  The  solct  tcxl  \  rthie» 
assuming  1%  voids  in  the  paste,  correspt>nds  to  io*\>  of  water  h>'  weight. 
The  value  of  (i  —  ^)  is  usually  1.04  to  1.08.  An  avera>;:e  fonnula  for  a 
concrete  of  cement  and  coarse  stone  niav  thus  l^e  taken  as 

\\\  =  i.65f  -f  t.o8^c  {uO 

m 

which  is  readily  reduced  to  practical  forms  by  the  inetluMl  ndoptetl  in 
evolving  formulas  (4)  to  (8)  from  formula  {^). 

If  the  stone  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  lm>ken  stone  and  .neiren 
ings,  the  coefficient  of  g  must  be  increased  and  a  figure  sele<  let!  vvlume 
value  depends  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fine  and  coarse  nuit«*rial. 

TABLES  AND  OUBVES  OF  QUANTITHS   OF  MATIRIALI  AMD 

VOLUMES 

Tables  on  pages  229  to  235  arc  calculated  from  fornuiltiN  (5),  (6)1 
(8),  and  (9).  These  formulas  are  used  not  merely  becaiiw  of  llirlr 
theoretical  worth,  but  because,  as  stated  on  pagcH  2t0  and  997,  the* 
results  from  them  agree  with  actual  exfieriment. 

The  values  are  average  values  of  .sufficient  exact tieMH  for  pritHlml 
use,  althou^,  as  suggested  on  pages  222  and  224,  varlatimm  In  thi* 
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quality  of  the  materials  largely  affect  the  resulting  volumes,  especially 
of  the  mortar. 

The  tables  on  pages  231  and  234  are  recommended  for  general  use 
in  determining  the  quantities  of  materials  for  concrete,  or  the  volume 
of  concrete  made  with  known  materials,  and  where  the  percentage  of 
voids  in  the  coarse  aggregate  is  unknown  the  45%  columns  should  be 
adopted.  The  curves  on  page  228  are  also  in  convenient  form  for  prac- 
tical \ise. 

All  except  the  first  item  in  the  table  on  page  229  and  the  first  12 
items  in  tables  on  pages  230  to  235  are  calculated  from  formulas  (5), 
(6),  and  (8),  page  223,  with  the  assumption  there  outlined.  The 
broken  stone  in  the  first  twelve  items  in  the  concrete  tables,  pages  230 
to  235,  except  where  the  voids  are  40%  or  over,  is  assumed  to  contain 
fine  material,  and  the  coefficient  selected  for  gy  formula  (9),  varies  from 
1.08  for  50%,  45%,  and  40%  voids  to  1.14  for  20%  voids. 

Use  of  Ourves.  The  use  of  the  curves  on  page  228  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples: 

Eocample  1 .  —  Find  quantities  of  materials  required  for  i  000  cubic 
yards  1:2^:5  concrete. 

Solution,  —  Intersection  of  dotted  horizontal  line  corresponding  to 
2^  barrels  sand  with  dotted  vertical  line  corresponding  to  5  barrels 
stone  falls  on  diagonal  curve  1.30;  hence,  1.30  barrels  cement  are 
required  per  cubic  yard,  or  i  300  barrels  cement  for  i  000  cubic  yards 
concrete.  From  Note  4  of  diagram  1300X0.141X2^=460  cubic 
yards  sand  will  be  required,  and  1300X0.141X5  =  920  cubic  yards 
stone  required. 

Example  2.  —  Find  number  of  barrels  cement  required  for  i  000 
cubic  yards  concrete  in  proportions  one  barrel  cement  to  9  cubic  feet 
sand  to  18  cubic  feet  stone. 

Solution,  —  Intersection  of  full  cross  section  horizontal  line  corre- 
sponding to  9  cubic  feet  sand  with  vertical  line  for  18  cubic  feet  stone 
gives  1.37  barrels  cement  per  cubic  yard  or  i  370  barrels  for  i  000 
cubic  vards  concrete. 

m 

Example  3.  —  Find  volume  of  concrete  of  Example  i  made  from  one 
barrel  of  cement. 

Solution,  —  By   Note   5  t)f  diagram   volume   of  concrete  per  barrel 

cement  is  27  divided  by  the  quantity  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  con- 

27 
Crete,  or  — i-  =»  20.8  cubic  feet. 

1-30 
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if  Tiifele  YalBM  wiUi  Actaal  Siperiineiitft.  CoTn]\aran\-ch* 
few  experiinenteis  h^ve  reoarded  complete  data  ^ith  reference  to  the  ma- 
terials entering  into  their  specimens  ci  concrete  and  monar.  The  Tni>st 
comprehensive  records  of  this  nature  that  have  come  to  the  knowlciigo  of 
the  authors  are  those  by  Mr.  WHliam  B.  Fuller  *  which  are  tabulatcii  in  full 
on  page  258,  his  proportions  ranging  from  1:0  to  1:0:10,  The  actual 
volumes  obtained  by  him,  ha\Tng  been  found  to  agree  cK^sely  with 
other  carefully  made  experiments,  are  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
constants  employed  in  the  above  formulas  and  in  compiling  the  tables 
and  curves  on  pages  228  to  235.  Volumes  calculated  from  the  formulas 
employing  these  constants  agree  with  Mr.  FuUer's  tests  ^ith  an  aN-erage 
variation  of  0,2  of  i^  and  a  maximum  \*ariation  of  6^^, 

Other  records  which  have  been  compwired  vd\h  results  calculated  by  our 
formulas,  and  with  which  they  usually  agree  within  less  than  5^^'  after 
making  allowance  fcH*  different  materials  and  units,  are  those  by  Messrs. 
George  W.  Rafter,t  Ed^-in  Thacher,}  J.  E.  Howard,§  E.  Candlot,||  and 
E.  S.  WTieeler.^ 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher  show  the  rammed  volume  of 
dry  facing  mortar  (that  is  mortar  mixed  with  a  small  projx>rtion  of 
water)  to  be  about  12%  less  than  the  volume  of  slush  mortar  made  fn>m 
the  same  materials,  and  the  quantit)'  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  to  be  a>r- 
res|X)ndingly  greater  for  the  dr}'  mortar. 

The  volume  of  mortar  or  concrete  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
cement  as  well  as  by  the  sand  and  method  of  mixing,  since  some  cements 
require  more  water  and  will  make  more  paste  to  a  unit  weight  of  cement 
than  others  even  of  the  same  class.  In  one  series  of  experiments,  for  ex- 
ample, 85  pounds  of  a  certain  first-class  American  Portland  cement 
were  required  to  make  one  cubic  foot  of  paste,  while  for  another 
standard  American  Portland  cement  of  a  different  brand  107  |>oundM 
were  required.  Average  values  for  wet  or  plastic  mortars  are  given  in 
the  table  on  page  229. 

*See  page  z6i. 

jTransactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  104. 

]!johnson^8  ''The  Materials  of  Construction,"  1903,  p.  610a. 

§Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  786. 

IJCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  446. 

fReport  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  PP*  ^9^^  ^°  ^9V* 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
STRENGTH  OF  PLAIN  CONCRETE 

The  strength  of  plain  concrete,  that  is,  of  concrete  without  steel  rein- 
forcement, is  governed  primarily  by 
(i)  The  quality  of  the  cement. 

(2)  The  texture  of  the  aggregate.* 

(3)  The  quantity  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 

(4)  The  density!  of  the  concrete. 

The  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  of  the  concrete,  which  are  of 
special  imfK)rtance  to  the  user  in  determining  the  proportions  of  materials, 
may  be  expressed  more  explicitly  as  follows: 

(i)  With  the  same  aggregate  the  strongest  concrete  is  that  containing 
the  largest  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  the  strength 
varying  nearly  in  proportion  to  this  percentage. 

(2)  With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  but  different  arrangement  of 
the  aggregates,  the  strongest  concrete  is  usually  that  in  which  the  ag- 
gregate is  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  concrete  of  the  greatest  density, 
that  is  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  voids.  In  many  cases  relative 
densities  nearly  correspond  to  relative  weights. 

Although  these  laws  have  been  long  recognized  in  a  general  way,  having 
been  partially  proved  by  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Grant  as  early  as  187 1, 
but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  them  practically  in  the  com- 
parison of  strengths  of  different  mixtures  of  concrete. 

The  authors  have  evolved  a  formula  (see  p.  238)  from  which,  knowing 
the  exact  quantities  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  a  concrete  of  a 
certain  strength,  it  is  p>09sible  to  estimate  the  approximate  strength  of  any 
other  concrete  mixed  in  different  profK)rtions  of  the  same  materials,  under 
similar  conditions  of  manufacture,  storage,  age,  and  methods  of  testing. 

The  compressive  fiber  strength  of  concrete,  which  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  design  of  reinforced  concrete,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
concrete  in  direct  compression. 

The  table  of  tests  of  beams  on  page  258  covers  so  wide  a  range  of 
proportions  that  it  may  be  employed  for  comparing  the  transverse 
strength  of  different  mixtures. 

<The  word  aggregate  is  defined  on  page  i. 

fThe  meaning  of  density  is  illustrated  on  pages  172  and  173. 
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Further  information  relating  to  the  strength  of  concrete  made  from 
different  materiab  and  under  various  conditions  is  presented  under  sep- 
arate headings  in  this  chapter.  The  methods  of  making  concrete  speci- 
mens for  testing  are  outlined  on  page  278. 

• 

COMPRESSIVE  STRENGTH  OF  CONCRETE 

The  actual  strength  of  concrete  in  compression,  because  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  testing  machines,  can  be  determined  only  by  experiments  upon 
comparatively  small  specimens  from  4  to  12  inches  square.  The  results 
from  tests  of  such  specimens  are  probably  slightly  lower  than  the  actual 
strength  of  concrete  in  practice,  carefully  mixed  and  laid,  because  of  the 
difl&culty  in  obtaining  homogeneous  specimens.  Experiments  by  the 
authors  show  that  the  strength  of  the  same  mixture  tends  to  increase  wjth 
the  size  of  the  specimen  even  if  the  relative  dimensions  remain  constant. 
Of  course  carelessness  or  inexperience  will  produce  irregular  work  in 
either  actual  or  experimental  construction. 

The  experimental  strength  of  concrete  is  not  always  a  criterion  for 
fixing  the  profK)rtions  of  mixture,  in  fact  most  concrete  must  be  made 
stronger  than  the  theoretical  loading  would  require.  A  lean  concrete,  for 
example,  although  it  may  gain  sufficient  strength  before  the  load  is  applied, 
may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  at  a  short  period  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  molds  or  the  ordinary  wear  during  building,  or  for  many  purposes  the 
lean  concrete  may  be  too  p>orous.  Often  a  lean  Portland  cement  con- 
crete may  thus  present  no  special  advantage  over  a  richer  natural 
cement  concrete.     (See  Chapter  IV.) 

Comparatiye  Strength  of  Concretes  of  Different  Proportions.  The 
formula  for  strength  of  mortar  derived  by  Mr.  R.  Feret  and  presented  on 
page  141,  as  Mr.  Feret  himself  states,*  is  not  applicable  to  concrete. 
Our  formula  for  concrete  mixtures  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical 
working  formula  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  compare  the  compressive  strength 
of  mixtures  of  the  same  materials  in  different  proportions.  Starting  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  two  fundamental  laws  stated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter,  it  is  evolved  by  trial  by  the  method  given  on 
page  239,  to  fit  the  average  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  made  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Let 
P  =  unit  compressive  strength  of  concrete. 
c    =  absolute  volumef  of  cement  in  a  imit  volume,  of  concrete. 

♦Chimie  AppHqu^,  p.  522. 

j-Mechod  of  determming  densities  and  absolute  volumes  are  described  on  page  135. 
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s  =  absolute  volume  of  sand  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 
g  =  absolute  volume  of  stone  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete. 
M  =  a  coefficient,  constant  for  all  proportions  of  the  same  material  mixed 

and  stored  under  similar  conditions,  but  varying  with  the  texture  of 

the  coarse  aggregate  and  the  age  of  the  specimen. 
Then 


P  =  M 


I  +c  —  (s  +  g) 


~o.i)  (I) 


The  absolute  volumes,  as  indicated  on  page  138,  are  really  ratios  of  the 
actual  volume  of  the  concrete,  representing  the  actual  mass  or  total  volume 
of  solid  particles  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.  Since  ratios  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  unit  selected,  the  absolute  units  are  the  same  for  any  system  of 
measurement,  and  by  changing  the  value  of  M  the  formula  is  adapted  to 
English  or  Metric  System.  For  example,  if  P  expressed  in  terms  of  kilos 
grams  per  square  centimeter  requires  a  value  oi  M  =  880,  P  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  will  require  a  value  of  M  =  880  X  14.2*  =12  500.  It 
follows  that  knowing  for  a  given  age  the  value  of  M  and  the  strength  of  a 
concrete  composed  of  known  percentages  of  materials,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  compressive  strength  at  the  same  age  of  any  other  concrete 
of  exactly  known  composition  made  under  like  conditions  from  similar 
materials,  but  differently  proportioned. 

A  very  slight  variation  in  the  values  of  the  terms  will  so  largely  influence 
the  result  that  the  formula  is  only  useful,  on  the  one  hand,  where  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  materials  and  the  weights  entering  into  a  unit 
volume  of  concrete  are  determined  so  accurately  that  the  absolute  volumes 
can  be  calculated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  comparison  of  the  strength 
of  different  mixtures  of  concrete  under  assumed  average  conditions.  For 
the  latter  purpose  the  specific  gravity  of  cement  may  be  taken  at  3^I  and 
of  sand  at  2.65,  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  cement  as  376  pounds,  the  weight 
of  the  dry  sand  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  moist  sand  as  89  pounds,  and 
the  percentage  of  voids  in  the  stone  as  46%.  In  computations,  values  of 
absolute  volumes  must  be  carried  to  three  places  of  decimab. 

Now  let 
P'  =  compressive  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Cf,  =  barrels  of  cement  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  the  concrete. 
5^  =  cubic  feet  of  sand  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
g^  =  cubic  feet  of  stone  contained  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 
M'=  a  coefficient  adapted  to  pounds  per  square  inch. 

*See  page  93. 
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This  formula,  as  stated  above,  is  oniy  adapted  for  average  comparative 
determinations,  or  where  the  conditions  exactly  correspKind  to  those  as- 
sumed. It  may  be  adapted  to  other  sand  and  stone  by  altering  the  co- 
efficients of  J,  and  g^.  The  table  on  page  242  is  based  upon  these 
formulas  (i)  and  (2). 

Formula  (i)  on  page  338  is  based  upon  the  actual  strength  of  concrete, 
as  determined  by  tests  of  Mr.  E.  Candlot  in  France  and  those  of  several 
other  authorities  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A.     To  illustrate  its 


Fio.  78.— Comparison  of  Authors'  Formula  with  Tests  of  E.  Candlot.    (See  p.  i+o. 
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agreement  with  actual  experiments,  tests  of  Mr.  Candlot  upon  broken 
stone  and  gravel  concrete  28  days  old,  quoted  in  full  on  page  249,  are 
plotted  on  the  diagram,  Fig.  78,  pagfe  139,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Kimball's 
tests  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  on  specimens  6  months  old  in 
Fig.  79- 
The  accuracy  of  the  formula  is  shown  by  the  nearness  of  the  points  on 


dUIXI 

fe-. •    _..._•  ___J        -  ^^ 

"J 

--•       -  ;        y^-   :     -M 

each  diagram  to  straight  lines  starting  from  the  origin.  The  abscissa  of 
each  point  is  determined  by  calculation  of  the  term  in  brackets  in  formula 
(i),  and  the  ordinate  is  the  actual  breaking  strength  of  the  specimen  at  the 
given  period.  The  value  of  M  in  each  case  is  the  tangent  of  the  straight 
line  dravrn  through  the  points.  If  Mr.  Candlot's  tests  are  plotted  on 
cross-section  paper  and  smooth  cur\*es  of  growth  in  strength  drawn  through 
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pd^rduh'  »Swm»i!^  ffvi^^BLfines  in  :be  bci»Lki=:^.  jirc^.v^^-^.  otc  r^s.YY'  r^e^rN 
to  tbe  stnKSii  BEies. 

After  A  snuh"  ol  dbe  iC«mh  ot  ^-oexT^e  d:  dif ewr,:  :vr\v^  :b<  jtu:SvVs 
sug;;cst  the  iofioviac  rihjcs  for  M  i:  cicenK::  Aix^  TV  x-ihxs  t\v: 
brDkfn  sxooe  coocrete  in?  tvi>e*i  u>>r.  >:ocie  rir^c-r^  ir,  >i»  irvva  *  :o  ,"« 
inch  down  to  J  to  1  iDcii.  Foe  Srv>ter.  <:v^rjc  v>i  f.r.er  >i-'f  :he  \;ilufrs  x\iU 
be  slightlr  iower.  Tbe  c«n»«i5vx:  v>i  the  v\^ncT>Ke  vivvs  !k><  Jif?<vt  the 
\-alue  ot  M,  since  the  term  vm  the  formub  ir.  Ur>^r  brackets  is  iisrH 
dependent  upon  the  proportions  of  :he  mixtunf  ,^nvi  the  ^iensitv  v^^  :hc 
concrete.  The  values  of  M  are  dinrctly  pn>p».>niv>nal  to  relative  strenijth 
at  different  ages. 

7  days o  500  0^,70 

'  I  month    1  *  5C0  1  ,vX^ 

3  months    15  too  i . ^5 

6  months    i  o  000  1  ^^5 

I  year 1 8  oco  i  ,44 


s 


X 


The  ratios,  which  are  taken  from  the  cui^e  on  |xiue  ,257,  are  ktsetl  on 
the  assumption  that  growth  in  strength  of  concrete,  mixctl  under  similar 
conditions  and  of  similar  consistency,  is  the  s;ime  for  all  pn>|H>riions  ol 
like  materials.  This,  as  stated  on  jxige  250,  is  not  strictly  true,  hul  is 
sufl&ciently  accurate  for  practical  purpc^ses. 

Table  of  Compressive  Strength.    The  strength  of  concrete  mixtHi  in 
various  proportions,  given  in  the  table  on  page  242,  is  IkisihI  ujH^n  a  strength 
with  proportions  1:3:6,  that  is,  one  barrel  cement  to  1 1.4  cubic  faM  sjnul 
to  22.8  cubic  feet  stone,  of  1950  lb.  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  one  n^ontli. 
this  value  being  selected  as  the  average  of  tests  l)y  ditTerent  experinuMUers. 
It  corresponds  to  a  value  of  M  of  12  500.     Using  ig^o  lb.  per  stpiare  inch 
for  1 :  3:  6  as  the  starting  i)oint,  the  strengths  for  other  mixtures  are  cal 
culated  from  formula  (i)  page  238,  the  absolute  units  for  the  ditTerent 
proportions  being  deduced  from  the  average  (|uantities  of  cement,  santi, 
and  stone,  contained   in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.      The  values  em 
ployed  are  similar  to  those  in  the  table  on  page  231,  except  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  three  places  of  decimals.      'I'he  strength  at 
the  age  of  six  months  is  based  on  the  growth  in  strength  given  on  the 
curve  on  page  257.     The  assumption,  which  corresponds  to  average  con 
ditions,  is  made  that  a  cubic  foot  of  moist  bank  .sand  ccmtain.s  Hq  lb.  of 
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dry  grains  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.65,  and  that  the  sped&c  gravity  of 
the  cement  is  3.1.  The  cement  is  assumed  to  be  first-class  American 
Portland  and  the  stone  equal  in  quality  to  sound,  hard  limestone. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  readily  transformed  to  safe  working 
strength  by  dividing  by  the  proper  factor  of  safety.  If  concrete  of  special 
kinds  of  material  mixed  in  certain  proportions  gives  a  higher  or  lower 


Reialivt  CompresHve  Strength  of  Portland  CenuM  Concrelt  of  DigeretU  Proportiont. 

(See  important  fool-notes,  also  p.  341 .) 
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strength  than  that  presented  in  the  table,  mixtures  of  these  same  special 
materiab  in  other  proportions  may  be  assumed  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness to  produce  relatively  higher  or  lower  strengths  than  the  tabular 
figures. 

A  point  in  the  table  which  will  appear  inexplicable  to  users  of  concrete 
who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  true  causes  of  strength  in  concrete  is 
the  fact  that  with  the  same  proportions  of  mixture,  the*  stronger  concrete 
results  with  the  stone  having  the  larger  percentage  of  voids.  In  explana- 
tion of  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  material  with  a  small  percentage 
of  voids  contains  in  a  unit  volume,  measured  loose,  a  larger  quantity  of 
actual  solids  than  a  material  with  a  larger  f)ercentage  of  voids.  For 
example,  stone  with  40%  voids  has  60%  of  its  bulk  solid  material,  while 
one  with  50%  voids  has  50%  of  its  bulk  solid  material.  Now,  each  particle 
of  solid  material  occupies  space  in  the  volume  of  concrete,  and  a  given 
volume  of  loose  stone  with  40%  voids  will  therefore  make  more  concrete 
if  the  voids  are  filled  with  mortar  than  the  same  loose  volume  of  50%  stone 
mixed  with  the  same  volume  of  mortar.  From  table  on  page  234,  we  see 
that  in  the  case  of  1:3:6  concrete  containing  stone  having  50%  voids,  one 
barrel  of  cement  will  make  23.2  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  while  with  the  same 
proportions  and  stone  having  40%  voids,  one  barrel  of  cement  will  produce 
25.6  cubic  feet  of  concrete.  Conversely  there  will  be  less  cement  in  a  unit 
volume  of  concrete  with  the  stone  having  40%  voids.  The  density,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  but  slightly  increased,  because,  the  same  quantity 
of  sand  and  cement  being  used,  the  particles  of  the  stone  containing  the 
smaUer  percentage  of  voids  are  forced  apart  by  the  surplus  mortar.  The 
increase  in  density,  in  other  words,  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
decrease  in  percentage  of  cement.  If  the  proportions  had  been  altered 
and  the  same  percentage  of  cement,  but  less  sand,  used  with  the  stone 
having  40%  voids,  the  density  of  the  concrete  would  have  been  greater 
than  with  the  stone  having  50%  voids,  and  the  per  cent,  of  cement  re- 
maining the  same,  the  concrete  containing  the  stone  with  40%  voids 
would  have  been  stronger  than  the  other. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  aggregate  with  the  largest 
percentage  of  voids  is  best  to  use.  As  indicated  above,  it  requires 
more  cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  and  the  concrete  is  apt  to 
be  slightly  less  dense  than  with  an  aggregate  having  fewer  voids,  so  that 
the  latter  is  usually  the  more  economical  even  although  it  is  sometimes 
slightly  inferior  in  strength.  In  the  example  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
with  Portland  cement  at  $2  per  barrel,  the  concrete  with  stone  having 
50%  voids  would  require  o.ii  bbl.  cement  more  per  cubic  yard  than 
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the  concrete  with  stone  having  40%  voids,  and  would  therefore  cost  q2 
cents  higher  per  cubic  yard, 

TarUtlon  in  Weight  of  Oonerete  of  Difforont  Propordoiu.  The  weighu 
of  specimens  of  similar  concrete  are  of  interest  in  coniparing  the  relative 
strength  of  different  mixtures  or  of  different  specimens  of  the  same  mixture. 
Of  twelve  pairs  of  duplicate  cubes  which  the  authors  had  tested  in  1903 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog>", 
the  heavier  specimen,  except  in  one  case,  was  found  to  be  the  stronger. 

The  following  table  of  tests  selected  from  tests  of  concrete  and  mortar 
cubes  made  by  Mr.  James  E.  Howard*  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  illus- 
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trates  the  comparative  v 
in  varying  proportions: 

Oompressive  Tests  of  Plain  Concrete.  The  te^s  on  pages  245,  349, 
and  248  (Fig.  81),  are  selected  from  among  the  best  series  of  concrete 
experiments  on  record  in  America  and  Europe,  so  that  the  reader  may 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  results  obtained  by  expert  experimenters.  For 
practical  comparisons  of  strength  of  different  mixtures,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  more  complete  table  on  page  242.  The  variation  in 
strength  of  concretes  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  is  due  not  only  to  the 
difference  In  the  materials,  but  also  to  the  different  methods  of  making 
the  tests,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  unit  of  measurement 
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used  in  proportioning  is  indefinite,  and,  as  discussed  on  page  ai8,  similar 
nominal  proportions  may  apply  to  quite  different  actual  mixtures.  Not- 
withstanding these  opportunities  for  variation,  however,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  results  reached  by  different  parties  really  show  less  percentage 


variation  than  is  expected  in  the  tensile  tests  of  neat  cements  and  sand 
mortars  in  different  laboratories  even  with  the  same  brand  of  cement. 

In  the  table  on  page  345  of  data  from  various  authorities,  only  tests  at 
the  age  of  one  month  are  recorded.     Strength  of  the  specimens  at  longer 
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and  shorter  periods  may  be  estimated  by  referring  to  the  cun*e  in  Fig.  84, 
page  257. 

The  appearance  of  a  concrete  cube  after  crushing,  showing  the  manner 
m  which  the  sides  flake  off,  leanng  a  double  p}Tamid,  and  the  shearing 
of  the  particles  of  stone,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  80.  The  specimen  is  one 
of  a  series  tested  for  the  authors  at  the  Watertoi^-n  Arsenal,  U.  S.  A. 

KfrnbrnD't  TMts.  A  series  of  experiments  upon  1 2-inch  cubes  made  by 
Mr.  George  A.  ELimball,*  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
Company,  and  tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  although  included  in  the 
aboive  table,  covers  so  wide  a  range  in  time  and  proportions  that  more 
oomideCe  values  are  worth  quoting  and  are  presented  in  the  curNxs  on 
page  248.  Mr.  Kimball  also  determined  the  elastic  properties  tabulated 
on  page  366,  and  tested  some  of  the  specimens  with  a  conccntratc<l  load, 
as  refened  to  on  page  250.  He  states  that  the  stone  used  was  conglom- 
erate frmn  Roxbury,  Mass.,  containing  49.5  per  cent,  voids.  Its  analysis 
was  as  follows: 


3}-inch  ring    100.0% 

a-inch      "  95.2% 

*'        i4nch      "  18.5% 

"        J-inch      "       0.5% 

Tlie  sand  and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  of  about  the  consistency 
of  damp  sand,  and  then  spread  upon  the  stone,  which  previously  had  been 
drenched  with  water.  After  ramming  with  iron  rammers  and  tamping 
bars,  the  water  barely  flushed  to  the  surface  of  the  i :  o:  2  and  1:2:4  mix- 
ture, while  the  surface  of  the  1:3:6  and  the  1:6: 12  mixtures  appeared 
merely  mcHst,  so  that  the  concrete  was  what  ordinarily  would  be  termed 
dry.  The  average  quantity  of  water  used  with  the  different  mixtures  in 
addition  to  the  water  for  wetting  the  stone  is  expressed  in  percentages  of 
the  wd^t  of  the  cement  and  of  the  cement  plus  sand  as  follows: 

Percentages  of  Water  Employed  in  KimhalVs  Tests. 

In  terms  of  weight         In  trrmx  of  weight 
of  cement.  of  cement  plun  sand-t 

Mixture    1:0:2 20.9%  30.9% 

"  1:2:4 30-3%  10.7% 

"  i''3-6 39-3%  io-5% 

"  1:6:12 71.1%  8.6% 

These  percentages  do  not  include  the  water  used  in  wetting  the  stone. 

The  specimens  were  made  in  cold  weather,  and  therefore  .set  .slowly. 

4Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  717. 
fApprozimate. 
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They  remained  from  two  to  seven  days  (most  of  them  three  to  four  days) 
in  the  molds,  and  were  ihen  placed,  until  tested,  in  wet  ground.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's remarks  with  reference  to  the  leanest  mixtures  are  of  interest  as 
illustrating  the  frequent  necessity  of  using  richer  proportions  than  the 
actual  loading  requires. 

The  i:6:  iz  blocks  were  in  poor  condition.  This  was  due  to  tbe 
difficulty  of  getting  so  lean  a  mixture  well  rammed  into  the  comers  of 
molds  so  small  as  i3-inch,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  concrete  had  not  at' 
tained  sufficient  strength,  even  though  handled  with  care,  to  hold  together 
well  in  the  process  of  removal  from  the  molds.  The  cubes  of  this  mixture 
should  have  had  a  longer  time  (o  set  before  taking  them  out  of  the  forms. 
In  our  foundation  work  we  have  used  this  mixture  only  as  a  fiiling  with 
which  to  replace  soft  ground  and  on  which  to  build  the  foundations  proper. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  8i  shows  Mr.  Kimball's  resultant  curves*  for  the 


Watcrtown  .Arsenal,  iSSg). 


:o  tbe  author!  by  Mr.  KimbiU. 
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different  proportions  based  on  an  assumed  weight  of  cement  of  100  lb.  per 
one  cubic  foot  at  the  various  ages.  The  results  from  indindual  brands 
of  cements  are  shown  by  separate  points. 

Oandlot's  Testa.  The  table  below,  giting  results  of  tests  by  Mr. 
E.  Candlot,*  of  France,  converted  into  English  units,  is  of  special 
value  because  of  the  accioacy  in  recording  the  data,  the  extreme  varia- 
tion in  proportions  and  the  number  of  periods  at  which  ^[>ecimens  were 


Testa  oj  Slnnpk  oj  Cenerett  madr  -u-illi  fUger, 
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crushed.    The  application  of  these  tesi 
is  discussed  on  page  239. 

The  Eftoet  of  Ooncentrated  Loadins-  In  concrete  foundations  for 
piers  and  in  concrete  footings  it  is  customary  to  load  an  area  smaller  than 
that  of  the  siu^ace  of  the  concrete.  The  question  at  once  arises  whether 
the  stress  shall  be  based  upon  the  load  di\ided  by  the  total  area  of  ihc 
concrete  footing  or  by  the  area  of  contact.  Experiments  made  upon  con- 
crete and  other  materials  show  that  neither  of  these  methods  is  correct, 
but  that  an  intermediate  area  should  be  selected  for  computation. 

•CandkH'i  Cimenls  el  Chiui  Hydrauliijucs,  1898,  pp.  446,  447. 
fAssuming  3.8  cu.  ft.  in  I  bbl  of  376  lb. 
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In  connection  wiih  the  designing 
of  concrete  footings  for  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway,  izinch  cubes 
were  crushed  by  .concentrating  the 
load  upon  plates  lo  by  lo  inches 
and  8  by  8 J  inches.* 

In  the  diagram,  Fig.  8z,t  is 
shown  the  relative  strength  of 
concrete  under  concentrated  loads 
to  that  under  distributed  loading, 
and  the  curves  are  drawn,  illustrat- 
ing on  the  one  hand  the  increased 
strength  under  concentrated  loading 
if  figured  on  the  compressed  area, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  de- 
creased strength  if  figured  on  the 
total  area.  These  curves  are 
»milar  in  general  direction,  and 
also  in  the  actual  values  of  the 
ordinates,  to  curves  drawn  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnsont  illustrating 
Bauschinger's  tests  upon  other 
materials  than  concrete. 

The  method  of  using  the  curves 
shown  in  Fig.  82  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  examples:  — 

Example  1.  —  What  dimensions 
of  pedestal  would  be  required  to 
safely  support  a  load  of  20  tons 
concentrated  upon  a  plate  ro  inches 
square,  assuming  an  allowable  dis- 
tributed stress  upon  the  concrete 
of  350  lb.  per  square  inch? 

Solutwn. — Twenty  tons  or 
40  000  lb.  on  100  square  inches 
represents  400  lb.  per  square  inch, 

•Tem  of  Metali,  U.  S.  A.,  1B99,  p.  74Q. 

"fFrom  diti  prcKBted  to  the  luchora  bj 
Mr.  EinUxIl. 

JJohnMo'i  HateiuU  of  CoDilnicdon,  1903, 
PJl- 
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a  stress  14%  greater  than  that  allowed  for  distributed  loading.  Refer- 
ring to  the  diagram,  we  find  that  for  1:2:4  cx)ncrete,  14^  correspond  to 
a  ratio  of  areas  ci  a68,  hence  the  area  of  the  concrete  pedestal  must  be 

at  least  — —  —  j^-  square  inches. 

O.Oo 

Example  2.  —  The  breaking  strength  of  a  12-inch  cube  of  1:2:4  con- 
crete having  diamfered  edges  so  that  the  area  of  contact  of  the  load  is 
reduced  to  9  by  9  inches,  or  81  square  inches,  is  324  000  lb.  Wliat  may 
be  considered  as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  when  loaded  o\*er 
its  full  area? 

Soluiion,  —  The  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  cube,  figured  by  its 

324000 
chamfered  surface,  is  — =  4  000  lb.  per  square  inch.     From   the 

ol 

upper  curve  in  the  diagram  we  find  that  where  the  ratio  of  the  contact  sur- 

81 
face  to  the  total  area  is oro.56,  the  ratio  of  strength  is  1.22.    Dind- 

144 
ing  4  000  lb.,  the  unit  strength  on  the  concentrated  surface,  by  this,  gives 
3  280  lb.  per  square  inch  as  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  concrete  if  it 
had  been  loaded  over  its  full  area. 

The  Strength  of  Short  Pzisms.  The  theoretical  angle  of  rupture  in 
crushing  is  about  60^  with  the  horizontal,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cubes 
or  prisms  of  concrete  will  leave,  after  crushing,  p}Tamids  whose  surfaces 
are  at  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  base.  To  develop  simply  the 
normal  compressive  strength,  the  height  of  a  specimen  should  be  at  least 
li  times,  and  preferably  5  times,  its  least  lateral  dimension. 

The  following  formula  evolved  by  Prof.  Johnson*  by  plotting  results  of 
experiments  by  Prof.  Bauschinger  with  sandstone  prisms,  and  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bouton  with  cast  iron  prisms,  may  be  used  for  comparing  ap- 
proximately the  strength  of  prisms  and  cubes.  Prof.  Johnson  states  that 
the  law  holds  between  ratios  of  height  to  breadth  of  0.4  to  5.0,  the  limits 
of  the  observations. 

strength  of  prism              «   .               ^  /  \ 
=0.778+  0.222 —  (3) 

strength  of  cube  h 

where  b  =  least  lateral  dimension  of  specimen, 
and      h  =  height  of  specimen. 

Although  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  prove  that  this  formula  is  exactly 

^Materials  of  Construction,  1903,  p.  31. 
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applicable  to  concrete,  a  study  by  the  authors  of  tests  at  the  Waterto^Mi 
Arsenal*  tends  to  show  that,  considering  the  x-ariabilit}'  of  the  material, 
it  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  for  practicable  use.  In  the  Arsenal 
experiments  square  prisms  were  employed,  varying  in  cross-section  from 
4  by  4  inches  to  12  by  12  inches  and  ranging  in  height  from  i  to  2 
inches  up  to  that  of  a  cube.  In  ever)-  case  the  shorter  prisms  gave 
much  higher  strength  than  the  cubes. 

Example.  —  If  the  compressive  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  12-inch 
cul>e  is  4  000  lb.,  what  strength  may  be  expected  from  a  prism  12  inches 
square  and  18  inches  high? 

Solution.  —  Substituting  in  formula  (3),  we  have 

A*  „  12 

=  0.778  -f  0.222 


4000  18 

X  -  3704. 

Theoretically,  specimens  of  the  same  shape,  as,  for  example,  all  sizes  of 
cubes,  should  have  the  same  strength  per  unit  of  area.  In  practice,  large 
concrete  cubes  are  apt  to  show  higher  unit  strength  than  smaller  ones; 
experiments  by  the  authors,  for  example,  giving  in  every  case  higher  unit 
strength  for  1 2-inch  than  for  similar  8-inch  cubes.  However,  the  average 
unit  weight  of  the  8-inch  cubes  was  much  lower  than  that  of  the  12-inch 
rubes  made  from  the  same  batches  of  materials,  indicating  the  difference 
in  strength  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  materials  can  be  more  compactly 
[)laccd  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  mold. 

Plain  Ooncrete  Oolumns.  There  are  few  comparative  records  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  columns  of  different  heights,  but  both  theory  and 
experiments  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
compressive  strength  of  columns  of  heights  differing  within  ordinary 
limits,  ranging,  say,  from  a  height  of  3  to  14  times  the  least  lateral  dimen- 
sion, provided  the  loading  is  exactly  central.  Prussian  regulationsf  1904 
require  that  computation  shall  be  made  for  flexure,  if  the  height  exceeds 
18  times  the  least  diameter.  For  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  the  unit  strength  of  cubes  is  greater  than  that  of  columns. 

In  the  table  which  follows  are  given  the  results  of  tests  of  12  by  12  inch 
columns  of  plain  concrete,  ranging  from  2  to  14  feet  in  length,  made  by 
the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  and  crushed  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal. J     Glancing  at  the  columns  headed  "Percentage  Variation  from 

♦Quotf  d  and  tabulated  by  Committee  on  Compressive  Strength  of  Cements  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  Transactions,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  26^. 

t  See  Emginttring  iterorj,  July  2,  1904,  p.  25. 

tTests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  i8q7,  p.  383. 
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the  Mean,"  which  we  have  added,  it  is  noticeable  that  there  is  but  very 
slight,  if  any,  decrease  in  strength  with  the  length  of  the  specimen,  and 
this  difference  niay  probably  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  longer  columns 
were  tested  at  earlier  periods.  The  ultimate  strength  per  square  inch  of 
all  of  the  tests  is  lower  than  the  average  records  for  similar  proportions 
(see  p.  242),  because  the  specimens  were  made  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  far  above  freezing,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  comparative  values. 


Compressive  Strength  of  12  hy  12  inch  Concrete  Columns.      {See  p.  252.) 
Made  by  Aberthaw  Construction  Company. 


HAND-MIXED  CONCRETE. 

MACHINE-MIXED  CONCRETE. 

Nominal 
height 

RaUo  of 
height  to 

Age  tested 

Strength 

Percentage  varf. 

Strength  in 
lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Percentage  vari- 

ft. 

width. 

days. 

in  lb. 
per  sq.  in. 

ation  from  the 
mean. 

ation  from  the 
me:in. 

2 

■ 
2 

47 

1072 

+   12.0 

1 185 

+     7.8 

2 

1          2 

47 

917 

-     4.2 

1183 

+      7.6 

4 

4 

47 

1067 

+  fi.S 

980 

-   10.8 

4 

4 

47 

I132 

+  18.3 

936 

-   14.8 

6 

6 

47 

844 

-  1 1.8 

I131 

-^     2.9 

6 

6 

47 

1048 

+    9-5 

1200 

4-     9.2 

8 

8 

42 

935 

-     2.3 

II08 

+     0.8 

8 

8 

42 

900 

—     6.0 

1086 

—      1.2 

10 

10 

41 

909 

—     s-o 

lOI? 

-    7-6 

10 

10 

41 

807 

-  15-7 

icx>o 

—        9.0 

12 

12 

39 

947 

—       I.O 

1400 

+    27.4 

12 

12 

39 

980 

+     2.4 

TSOO 

+    36.5 

14 

14 

35 

936 

—     2.2 

8;;8 

—     21.9 

14 

14 
\veragc.. 

35 

907 
--     957 

-    5-2 

807 
io()9 

-     26.6 

i 

±  -■(' 

ii3-2 

Generally,  the  first  sign  of  failure  in  the  columns  appeared  in  the  form 
of  longitudinal  cracks,  usually  occurring  from  o  to  2  feet  distant  from  one 
end,  although  sometimes  extending  the  entire  length. 

Eccentric  Loading.  The  effect  of  eccentric  loading,  that  is,  of  having 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load  one  side  of  the  center  of  the  column,  is 
to  lessen  its  compressive  strength.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  loading 
a  column  already  bent,  or  by  constructing  it  of  unsymmetrical  shape,  as 
by  bulging  one  side. 

Most  columns  in  actual  structures  are  loaded  more  or  less  eccentrically, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  wall  columns,  which  have  all  the  floor 
loading   upon   one  side.    This  must   be   allowed   for  in  designing  the 

columns. 
The  ordinary  formula  for  the  compressive  fiber  stress  due  to  eccentric 
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loading  upon  solid  rectangular  columns,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  83,  is  as 
follows: 
Let 

P   =  total  load. 

A   =  area  of  columns. 

e    =  eccentricity. 

b    =  breadth  of  column. 

/     =  average  unit  pressure. 

f^    =  total  unit  pressure  on  outer  fiber  nearest  to  line  of  vertical  pressure. 
Then 

(4) 

The  use  of  the  formula  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 

Example.  —  What  will  be  the  increase  in  pressure  in  a  column 

2  feet  square  due  to  placing  the  loading  6  inches  off  center? 

P 
SoltUian. — With  central  loading  the  pressure  is,  /  =  — 


I 


hence 


,'=/( 


I  +  — 
b  J 


Substituting  the  values  e  =  0.5  and  b  =  2 


Fig.  83.  ^^^^  ^^»  *^^  pressure  on  outer  fibre  is  increased  2^  times. 
oSSra?  Concrete  vs.  Brick  Golnmns.  The  compressive  strength  of 
^«^*  brick  piers  is  of  interest  to  the  concrete  engineer  for  comparing 
*S4)  brick  and  concrete  columns.  Tests  made  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  and  quoted  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of  Cement*  give  the  ultimate 
strength  of  common  brick  piers  about  eighteen  months  old  as  ranging 
from  800  to  2  400  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  results  for  brick  laid  with 
lime  mortar  averaging  nearer  the  lower  figure,  and  those  for  i :  2  Portland 
cement  mortar  nearer  the  higher  figure. 

Prof.  William  H.  Burr,t  after  discussing  the  strength  of  brick  piers 
under  various  conditions,  states  that 

The  results  of  all  the  experimental  investigations  available  in  connec- 
tion with  brick  masonry  and  experiences  in  the  best  class  of  engineering 

♦Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vd.  XV,  p.  717,  and  VoL  XVIII,  p.  264. 
-|-Burr*s  Materials  of  Engineering,  1903,  p.  428. 
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work  indicate  that  masonry  laid  up  of  good  hard-burnt  common  brick  may 
safely  carry  a  working  load  of  15  to  20  tons  per  square  foot  or  210  to  280 
pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  construction  of  this  class  of  masonry 
where  the  duties  are  to  be  severe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
best  class  of  Portland  cement  mortar  be  employed,  as  the  carrying  capacity 
of  brick  masonry  depends  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  upon  the  character  of  the 
mortar. 

These  values  are  more  than  20%  lower  than  the  requirements  suggested 
on  page  256  for  columns  of  i:  2^:  5  concrete,  viz.  300  to  350  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  22  to  25  tons  per  square  foot. 

SATE  STRENGTH  OF  GONGRETE 

Using  cflxperimental  crushing  tests  as  a  basis,  the  safe  working  loads 
may  be  assumed  to  range  from  \  to  ^  of  the  breaking  loads,  depending 
upon  the  various  conditions  which  are  outlined  below.  Although  these 
limits  appear  extreme,  corresponding,  for  example,  for  i :  2^ :  5  concrete  at 
the  age  of  one  month,  to  730  to  220  pounds  per  square  inch,  different  con- 
ditions will  often  warrant  as  great  a  variation  in  the  selection  of  the  unit 
pressure. 

In  many  structiu'es  the  actual  strength  of  the  concrete  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculation.  The  dimensions  of  a  concrete  foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, are  often  determined  by  the  area  of  the  superimposed  structure, 
or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil.  In  such 
cases  it  often  would  be  theoretically  possible  to  come  nearer  to  the  working 
strength  of  the  concrete  by  using  very  lean  proportions,  were  it  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  porosity  of  the  mass  or  its  low  strength  at  short  periods. 
However,  by  grading  the  materials  so  as  to  reduce  the  voids,  a  lean  mixture 
is  often  economical. 

The  imit  pressure  to  be  selected  depends  not  only  upon  the  strength  of  the 
concrete  as  determined  by  its  proportions,  the  character  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  methods  of  mixing,  but  also  upon  the  character  and  im- 
portance of  the  structure,  the  natiure  of  the  pressure,  —  whether  by  direct 
compression  or  bending,  whether  from  a  live  or  dead  load,  or  whether 
acting  directly  or  through  a  cushion  of  inert  material,  —  and  the  time  of 
setting  before  placing  the  load. 

The  following  values,  while  too  arbitrary  to  satisfy  all  conditions,  are 
given  as  fairly  representing  modem  practice. 
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Safe  Compressive  Strength  of  Concrete, 

Safe  stn^ngth  at  i  month  of 
irai-'S   m"xture.t 
CHARACTER  OF  PRESSURE  .  lb.  pcT  sq.  in.      tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Direct  compression  on  mass  concrete 400  •  29 

Compressive  stress  in  reinforced  beams*. 625  45 

Columns  over  2  square  feet  in  sectional  area 350  25 

"     under  2        "        "     "         "      .     " 3°°  22 

Bearing  of  iron  on  concrete,  such  as  bridge  seats 400  29 

Cinder  concrete  in  direct  compression    150        '  11 

Piers  or  mass  concrete  subjected  to  pounding  or  vibrating  load  may 
require  factors  of  safety  nearly  double  the  figures  given  and  thus  much 
lower  working  values. 


GROWTH  IN  STRENGTH  OF  OONGRETE 

Records  from  various  tests  made  upon  similar  specimens  of  concrete  at 
different  periods  are  plotted  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  84.  The  curve  illustrates 
the  growth  in  strength  which  may  be  expected  in  ordinary  average  concrete 
made  with  first-class  materials.  The  ordinates  on  the  diagram  represent 
ratios  of  the  strength  at  various  periods  to  the  strength  at  the  age  of  one 
month,  in  order  that  the  curve  may  be  of  general  application  to  various 
mixtures.  If,  for  example,  the  strength  of  any  concrete  at  one  month  is 
found  to  be  2  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  strength  of  the  same  concrete 
at  the  age  of  six  months  may  be  assumed  to  be  2  000  multiplied  by  1.35, 
the  ordinate  at  six  months,  or  2  700  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  curve  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  in  strength  varies 
to  a  certain  extent  with  different  materials,  with  different  proportions,  and 
with  different  percentages  of  water  employed  in  mixing.  As  stated  on 
page  272,  with  age,  the  strength  of  gravel  concrete  appears  to  gain  on  the 
strength  of  broken  stone  concrete.  The  growth,  too,  at  p>eriods  beyond, 
say  three  months,  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  hardness  or  strength  of 
the  particles  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  since  a  concrete  of  poor  material  will 
reach  its  ultimate  strength  earlier  than  one  of  good  material.  The  tests 
of  Mr.  Kimball  (see  page  248)  tend  to  show  that  the  increase  with  age 
is  greater  with  rich  than  with  lean  concrete,  but  on  the  other  hand,  tests 
of  specimens  made  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  indicate  the  reverse.     The 

♦Wkcp  designed  by  the  author *s  formulas,  Chapter  XIV. 

fProportions  based  on  a  barrel  of  3.8  cubic  feet,  average  strength  of  this  mixture  in  simple  com- 
pression being  assumed  as  about  3000  lb.  per  square  inch  at  the  age  of  six  months.    {Set  p,  242.) 
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difference  is  slight  in  both  cases,  however,  and  it  may  be  assumed  for 
practical  purposes  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  approximately  the  same  what- 
ever the  proportions.  The  consistency  of  the  concrete,  that  is,  the  propor- 
tion of  water  used  in  mixing,  affects  the  growth  in  strength  to  a  certain 
degree,  as  described  on  page  270. 

The  curve  does  not  apply  to  concretes  of  Natural  cement  mortar.  1 2-inch 
cubes  of  concrete  in  various  proportions  made  from  Akron  Star  cement 
tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  for  William  Wirt  Clarke  ^  Son*  show  an 
average  ratio  of  increase  in  strength  between  one  month  and  one  year  of 
1.96.  With  this  series  of  specimens  the  average  strength  at  the  age  of  one 
year  was  no  greater  than  at  seven  months,  but  this  is  probably  an  excep- 
tional case,  since,  for  instance,  tests  by  Capt.  William  M.  Black  on 
Natural  cement  concrete  show  a  slower  and  continual  growth,  with  an 
equally  large  ultimate  strength. 

TRANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF  OONGRETE 

The  strength  of  a  beam  of  plain  concrete  is  limited  by  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  at  the  place  of  greatest  strain,  whicli,  with  vertical  loading, 
is  its  lowest  surface.  The  value  of  this  transverse  ** fiber"  strength  or 
modulus  of  rupture  is  of  less  importance  than  the  crushing  strength,  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  brittleness  of  concrete  in  tension,  that  is,  its 
liability  to  crack  from  shrinkage  or  sudden  loading,  it  is  seldom  safe,  and 
usually  is  not  economical,  to  construct  beams  or  girders  without  metal 
reinforcement.  Most  formulas  for  reinforced  design  disregard  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  concrete.  In  certain  computations,  however,  the  tensile 
strength  must  be  considered.  Since  concrete  beams  can  be  broken  with 
less  powerful  and  less  expensive  apparatus  than  crushing  specimens,  this 
form  of  specimen  is  often  convenient  for  comparing  the  relative  strength 
of  different  mixtures  or  different  materials,  and  while  the  ratios  thus  ob- 
tained will  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  for  crushing  strength,  they  wall 
be  sufficiently  close  for  many  purposes. 

Fuller's  Beam  Tests.  The  tablef  on  page  285  gives  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  series  of  tests  of  6  by  6  by  72-inch  beams  made  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  Ahhough  different  materials 
than  those  used  by  Mr.  Fuller  will  of  course  show  slightly  different 
strength,  the  table  is  sufficiently  representative  of  average  conditions  to 
permit  its  use  for  comparisons  of  different  proportions,  and,  with  a  proper 

*Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  609. 
fEspecially  prepared  for  this  treatise  by  Mr.  FuHer. 
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factor  of  safety,  as  a  wcriiDg  guide  to  ihe  safe  Iraitsi'erse  fuength  of  cnn- 
crete. 

The:  proportions  aic  gi^'en  by  weight  but  can  be  tranfft^mfd  lo 
Tcdumc  measure  1^  irtaring  to  tiie  footnote.  The  ^rarious  columns 
present  vahiable  data  cm  weights  and  vfJume?  and  voids. 

The  curves  in  Rg,  85  aie  plotted  from  the  results  tn  the  table,  and 
iOustiate  also  tlie  proportitms  concsponding  to  ma.'umum  strength  for  a 
gi^'ca  per  cent  of  cement. 

Tests  by  other  authorities  are  mentioned  under  Strength  of  Beams  in 
Refereoces,  Cbapter  XXIX. 
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Fig.  85.    Cunrw  showing  strength  .of  beams  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  various 
prc^K>rtions  by  weight  of  sand  and  slone  10  one  pari  Portland  cement. 

FormoU  for  Treiuveno  or  Bsnding  Stress  in  Plain  Ooncnte.  The 
common  fonnulas  for  representing  the  longitudinal  forces  of  compression 
and  tension  upon  a  beam  are  usually  expressed  with  the  following  notation: 

Let 
/     =  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  in  the  beam. 
M  =  bending  moment. 
I     —  moment  of  inertia  about  its  neutral  axis  of  section  containing  the 

point  under  consideration. 
y     =  distance  of  the  point  from  the  neutral  axis. 
b     =  breadth  of  beam. 
h     =  height  of  beam. 
Then       ,       My^ 
I 


/  = 


(S) 


(6) 
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For  rectangular  sections,  /  =  —  and  up  to  the  elastic  limit  for  beams 

12 

of  homogeneous  material  (but  not  for  reinforced  beams),  y  =  J  A. 
Hence  for  rectangular  beams  of  homogeneous  material, 

/=^  (7)  also,  .V  = -^ / 6 A'  (8) 


In  considering  the  strength  of  a  beam,  since  the  stress  is  greatest  at  one 
or  the  other  of  the  surfaces,  y  is  generally  understood  to  represent  the  dis- 
tance of  the  most  strained  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  intensity  of 
stress  upon  this  fiber. 

The  neutral  axis  —  which  is  the  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  any 
cross  section  with  the  neutral  plane,  the  plane  upon  which  there  is  no 
longitudinal  stress  of  either  tension  or  compression  —  in  a  beam  of  homo- 
geneous material  passes  through  the  center  of  graWty  of  the  cross  section. 
This  is  true  for  mortar  and  concrete  which  contain  no  reinforcement  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  loading.  Since,  however,  the  neutral  axis  passes  through 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  only  within  the  elastic  limit,*  the  fiber 
stress,  /,  at  the  breaking  point,  as  obtained  by  the  common  formula,  does 
not  represent  the  actual  tensile  stress  upon  the  material.  The  comparative 
relations  between  different  results,  however,  are  unaffected  by  this  limita- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  formula  can  therefore  be  used  for  comparing  the 
strength  of  beams  composed  of  similar  material.  For  example,  while 
the  stresses  at  the  instant  of  breaking,  that  is,  the  moduli  of  rupture,  as 
figured  by  the  formula,  are  not  strictly  correct  either  for  8  or  lo  inch 
beams,  they  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  actual  stresses,  so  that  the 
strength  of  plain  concrete  beams  of  different  dimensions  may  be  com- 
pared by  means  of  the  formula  without  appreciable  error. 

The  following  table  for  convenient  reference  gives  values  of  the  shearing 
force,  5,  and  bending  moment,  if,  for  conmion  cases,  and  the  table  on 
page  264  the  moment  of  inertia,t  /,  for  beams  of  a  few  sections  which  might 
be  used  in  concrete  construction.  These  tables  are  for  the  most  part 
applicable  to  reinforced  as  well  as  to  plain  beams. 

*A1:  hough  coocrete  and  mortar  have  no  true  elastic  limit  the  general  principles  apfJjr  to 
beams  of  these  materials. 

tAdopting  notation  in  Lanza^s  Applied  Mechanics. 
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Bending  Moments  and  Shearing  Forces.* 


Shearing  Force. 

Bending  Moment. 

Description.       Loadiog. 

At  distance 

z 
from  origin. 

Greatest. 

At  distance 

X  ^ 
from  origin. 

Greatest. 

Beam   fixed 
at  one  end, 
free  at  the 
other. 

At  end 
Uniform. 

W 

7('-0 

W 
W 

W(l  —  x) 

Wl 

Wl 
2 

At     . 
middle. 

Between 

origin  and 

middle. 

Beyond 
middle. 

w 

2 

w 

2 

W 

2 

w 

X 

2 

Wl 

4 

Beam  sup- 
ported   at  ^ 
both  ends. 

Uniform. 

W/   1            X 
1    ^2         ^) 

W 
2 

• 

Wl 
8 

At  dis- 
tance a  . 
from 

Between 

origin  and 

load. 

W(l-a) 
1 

W(l  -  a) 
1 

W(l-a)^ 

Wa  (1  -  a) 

1 

ongin. 

Beyond 
load. 

Wa 

1 

Wa 

1 

Wa  /.        \ 

1  y-^) 

Relation  of  Transverse  to  Oompressive  Strength  of  Concrete.  There 
is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  tensile  fiber  stress  of  concrete  beams  and 
the  crushing  strength  of  specimens  made  from  the  same  material  under 
identical  conditions.  The  growth  of  strength  is  different  in  the  two  classes 
of  tests,  and  although  the  general  laws  of  increase  in  strength  due  to  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  cement  and  the  density  appear  to  hold  in  both 
cases,  the  authors'  formula  given  on  page  238  for  compressive  strength  is 
not  applicable  to  transverse  tests. 

Experiments  by  the  authors  comparing  8-inch  cubes  and  8-inch  beams 
of  1 :  2^:  5  concrete  give  a  ratio  of  crushing  strength  to  modulus  of  rupture 
at  one  and  two  months  of  6:  i. 

Mr.  A.  Fairlie  Brucef  states  from  his  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
concrete  bars  and  arch  ribs  that  he  found  the  ratio  between  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  arch  and  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  bars  to  be  about 

*W  *B  total  load;  1  »  span;  z  =  distance  of  load  from  origin. 
^Engineering  Record,  Oct.  31,  1903,  p.  533. 
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Moments  fif  Inertia.     {See  p.  262.) 


Area 
A 


Ul 


b« 


b> 


Distance  of  Neatral  Axb 
Moment  of  Inertia,    from  most  Strained  Fiber> 
I  Y 


bh» 
12 


±1 
12 


12 


BH  — bh  T^(BH3-bh») 


3 


_b 

3 


JbvT 


3 


RECTANGULAR  CELL 


h — 61- -H 


T 
I 


4—1 


-?     '.. 


*r 


J_ 


T 


I 

T  SECTION 


Area   of    flange 
+  area  of  web 

-  A,  +  Aa 


+ 


Aih,«  -f  AA»« 
12 

A,A2(hi-fhg)» 
4(A,4-A2) 


X|  = — 


X8  = 


h  _Aih2 — Ashj 
7*     2(Ai  4-  A2) 

h       Aih2 — Ajhi 

2(A,+  A2) 


•+ 


CIRCLE 


HOLLOW  CIRCLE 


ir(r«-ri«) 


4 


ir(r^  —  ri*) 


NOLLOW  ELLIP8B 


x(ab— aibi) 


ira*b    irai'bi 


a 


^Applicable  only  to  homogeneous  (not  to  reinforced)  beams. 


I1I&  l£e  IE  SZ3L   "*-'ii*.l*s^ 


ZKLii  Lzoetr  tht:  rDe  r3w>fuj-::5  :c  eli>cSv~::A    Srir^  jt  ^X'^•r,:^^  TiriA:x>i' 


ahijc.:^  ZKC  &  riee  no:-,  :o  ibe  '•il'™vi:c  <:rer-"-'*^ 


*^x 


lesnrig  cc»iicme  fee  hs  rac^iihss  oi  eli5i:»r:;v.  The  o^,r:V^^^Tves.  o\t^«  «> 
coDcretc  compcsed  ci  ibe  same  proiwi5ofln<  ^>f  oeri^er.i  Arsi  A^<5:TV^^^^^  ^iv 
often  as  creai  as  from  i  ^oc  ooo  lo  ^  cjcc  ccxn  The  \ Ari,^;kv,^  ^>  xUje  in 
part  to  the  "personal  equjiiion''  and  the  extivr'ie  delU^ov  iw^uuwi  in 
measuring  the  defamation,  and  in  pan  to  diiTcrrn^vs  in  the  \^\u)iT\  ^vf 
materials  and  in  the  methods  of  making  and  tcsiinji  the  s^y\  imeus. 
Tests  by  Mr.  Kimball.t  tabulated  on  pwge  :fOO  and  dcs^rilMxl  \m\  |vig:e  ,m?> 
present  excellent  recxjids  for  12-inch  cubes,  but  as  the  gagixi  lonj*ih  l\\r 
measuring  the  deformation  of  12-inch  culx^  can  Ih'^  no  mort^  than  5  inc!\es» 
and  since,  as  indicated  on  page  2O7,  the  true  measure  of  elasi icily  C{Un\ol 
be  determined  upon  sf)ecimens  of  this  sha|>e»  these  results  nvxv  noi  W  iU' 
cepted  as  conclusive  unless  cohfirmcii  by  tests  u|h>i\  lonj»  pri>n^s,  l\\jH*ri 
ments  by  Prof.  W.  Kendrick  Halt}  give  vaUies  ranging  fri>n\  ^^  5\x^  c<x>  lt> 
4  000  000  for  1:2:4  mixture,  and  the  results  of  Vvoi.  \\\  11.  Henl\vJ  \\\h\\\ 
specimens  2|  by  3 J  inches  by  11  inches  long,  give  similarly  high  vahies. 
Recent  tests  upon  long  columns,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  btvn 
published,  tend  to  confirm  the  lower  values,  such  as  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Kimball,  for  concrete  of  a  character  employinl  for  reii^forcinl 
construction. 

Values  for  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  of  various  proportiiins 
are  suggested  on  page  285,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  fron^  tho 
standpoint  of  reinforced  concrete  design. 

^Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Socirtiri,  May,  1K9N,  p.  ^R. 
-[Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  741. 
{Journal  American  Society  for  Testing  MatrriaU,  Hfoi. 
fjournal  Association  of  Engineering  Sucirlirs,  Sept.,  1900,  p.  14^. 
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Elastic   Properties   of   Broken   Stone   Concrete    12-inch  Cubes. 

Portlanci  cement,*  bank  sand  and  broken  conglomerate  stone. 
By  Gkorge  a.  Kimball  at  Watertown  Arsenal.    {See  p.  265.) 


MODULUS  or 

ELASTICITY  BETWEEN  LOADS 

COMPUSITION 

FEB 

SQUARE  INCH 

OP 

Compressive 

strength 
per  sq.  in. 

M 

11 

Age 

100 

100 

1000 

1 

and 

and 

and 

•* 

I 

"8 

600 

1 000 

3000 

lb. 

5 

^ 

«*^ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

4 

7  days 

2  593  000 

2  034000 

I  351000 

I  730 

4 

I  mo. 

2  662.000 

2445000 

I  462000 

2567 

4 

.    3  mos- 

3  67 1  000 

3  170000 

2  158000 

2  975 

4 

6  mos. 

3  646000 

3567000 

2  582  000 

3989 

6 

7  days 

I  86gooo 

I  530  000 

15" 

6 

I  mo. 

2  438000 

2  135000 

I  219000 

2  260 

6 

■\  mos. 

2  976000 

2  6q6ooo 

I  805000 
1868000 

2741 

6 

6  mos. 

3608000 

3503000 

3068 

6 

12 

I  mo. 

I  376000 

I  146 

6 

12 

3  mos. 

I  642  000 

I  364000 

1359 

6 

12 

6  mos. 

I  820000 

I  522000 

1592 

Elastic  properties  of  prisms  of  neat  Portland  cement  and  cement  mortar, 
as  made  by  Mr.  Howardf  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  are  presented  in  the 
following  table: 


Eiasiii'  Properties  oj  Cement  and  Mortar  Prisms  6  by  6  by  iS  inches. 

Watertown  Arsenal.     {See  p,  ^66.) 


COMFiWOTM^N 


MU4>i'Li'$  i>r  EiAsncmr  between 

Li>AI>$  rKK  :>Qi*AKB  INCH  OT 


at 
CeoMnkt.     ^ 


Pennaneot  sets  after 

loads  per 

square  indi  of 


1 

A«e 

100 

And  ocQ 

100 
and  I  9CO 

1  000 
and  1000 

600 

I  000 

9000 

rK*y* 

IK 

IK 

IK 

Inch 

Inch 

Inch 

Alpha  \«Mt ,    o 


AlphdL 


Al|>tu 


i 

30 


I 


7i4>ooo  5  000  000  S  3^v?  000 

4  107  000  3600000  344S000 

^u^ooo  2  $13  000   2^26000 

J  j^  I  000  35000CO   2041000 

J  &3J  000  J  7 J7  000   3  ojQ  000 

I  724  000  I  475  000 

z  i7\  000  »  XQ5  000  I  53S  ceo 

J  77$  oco  J  St  J  00c  J  3^5  000 


o. 


o. 
o. 


—j0OO2  — JOOOiJ 
O.  JXXi2 

I       jOOOJ 


J0OI2 
jOOIO 


.0005       j0O3^ 

.OOQI     jooo6     JO040 

C.  jOOO^      J9030 


JS 

Hi 

Ml 


IK 

4783 
5  000 

3846 
4763 
4943 

I  376 
2184 
2755 


0«^  tmcch.  to  kn:!M9. 


tTMts  ol  34e€aK  V.  S.  A.»  tS^S.  ^  U/k. 
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Prof.  Gaetano  Lanza  su^^iests  that  for  amrratc  dctonnindtmns  tho 
kngth  of  a  sprrhnm  should  be  iivc  times  its  least  lateral  dimension,  and 
thai  in  no  case  should  the  ^^edmen  be  shonex  thar.  one  and  a  half  times  its 
least  lateral  dimensian  plus  a  lourth  of  D  inches  at  each  end  to  counter- 
act the  efiEea  of  the  heads  of  the  tnachine.  For  a  specimen  S  inches 
square  this  would  give  a  preferable  lenmh  of  40  inches  ^ith  a  minimum 
of  24  inches. 

Miidolet  in  TwmiiMi  If  the  stremrth  of  concrete  in  tension  is  considered 
in  the  design  of  reinforced  beams,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension  is  a 
factor  of  the  formula. 

Tests  by  Prof.  Hatt*  indicate  that  the  modulus  in  tension  is  approxi- 
matehr  equivaknt  to  the  compressive  modulus.  This  is  at  variance 
with  eaiiier  tests,  "wiiich  usualh'  showed  a  considerably  lo^-er  modulus  in 
tensicxL,  and  further  experiments  are  neccssaiy  in  order  to  reach  ckar  oon- 
dusioQs  00  this  point. 

Detorminiliiim  of  MndBtw  of  KUstkity.  The  .^^/ir^^  upon  any  plane 
in  a  body  which  is  acted  upon  by  external  forces  is  the  forcT  with  which 
the  partides  upon  one  side  of  the  plane  act  upon  the  particles  u|x>n  (he 
other  side  of  the  plane.  For  example,  in  a  beam,  a  superimpiv^cil  load,  or 
the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  exerts  a  force  which  is  trat^smittcd  to  the 
particles  of  the  beam,  and  tends  in  the  lower  part  of  the  l)eam  to  pull  these 
particles  apart,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  to  press  them  together. 

Let 
E  =  modulus  (or  coeffident)  of  elastidty. 
p    =  tmit  stress  in  pounds. 
P   =  total  load  in  pounds. 
A    =  area  of  section  of  the  body. 
/     =  length  of  spedmen  in  inches  throughout  which  this  elongation  or 

shortening  is  uniform. 
e    =  elongation  or  shortening  in  inches  under  a  stress  uniform  througii- 
out  its  length. 

In  a  homogeneous  body  submitted  to  a  uniformly  distributccl  tension  or 

pull  over  its  entire  cross-section,  the  intensity  of  stress  or  the  unit  stress  on 

P 
the    cross-section   is  ^  =  — .    The  deformation  upon  a  body  subjectetl  to 

direct  tension  or  compression,  if  its  elongation  or  compression  under  the 
pull  be  uniform  throughout  its  length,  is  this  elongation  or  compression 

divided  by  the  length  of  the  spedmen,  or  as  a  formula,  Deformation  —  — . 

^Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1904,  p.  311. 
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The  •  mcxlulus  of   elasticity   is  the  quotient  of  stress  per  unit    of  area 
divided  by  the  deformation, 


P  .  ^       PI 

E  =  hence    E  =  — 

deformation  Ae 


(9) 


The  modulus  of  concrete  may  vary,  becoming  smaller  near  the  break- 
ing point,  hence  in  stating  a  value  for  a  modulus  the  loading  to  which 
it  applies  should  also  be  given.  In  determining  the  value  of  e  in  com- 
pressive tests  the  permanent  set  must  be  deducted  from  the  compression. 

The  following  table*  is  selected  at  random  from  Watertown  Arsenal 
tests  of  12-inch  cubes  to  illustrate  the  method  of  recording  the  loads  and 
deformation  when  determining  elastic  properties: 


Marks,  B-<). 

Composition:  Atlas  Portland  cement,  i 

Age,  3  months. 

Weight  per  cubic  foot,  152.15  pounds. 

Sectional  area,  145.55  square  inches. 

Gaged  length,  5  inches. 


sand,  3;  broken  stone,  6. 


Applied  Loads. 

In  gaged  length. 

ToUU. 

Per  square 
inch. 

Compression. 

Set. 

Remarks. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Inch. 

Inch. 

14555 
29  no 

43  665 
58  220 

72775 

87330 

1 01  885 

116  440 

130995 
145  550 
174  660 
203  770 
232880 
261  990 
291  100 
320  210 

349  320 
370000 

378  430 
407  540 

100 
200 

^300 

y400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

I  000 

I  200 

I  400 

I  600 

1  800 

2  000 
2  200 
2  400 

2  600 
2800 

0. 
.0001 
.0004 
.0006 
.0009 
.0011 
.0014 
.0017 
.0021 
.0025 

•0033 
.0044 

.0060 

.0080 

.0100 

.0122 

.0157 

.0196 
.0269 

0. 

0. 

0. 
.0001 
.0001 
.0002 
.0004 
.0005 
.0006 
.0007 
.0011 
.0016 
.0026 
.0036 
.0048 
.0064 
.0088 

.0116 
.0167 

Initial  load. 

£  =  2  778  000    pounds     per 
square  inch 

E  =  2  500  000     pounds     per 
square  inch 

£  =  I  471  000     pounds     per 
square  inch 

First  crack 
Ultimate  strength 

♦Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1899,  p.  754. 
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The  modulus,  £  =  2  778  ooo.  between  load^  of  100  and  600  lb,  per 
square  indi  is  calculated  as  follows: 

P 

— -  =  600  —  100  =  500 


e    ■=  0.001 1 


2  =   OuOOOQ 

-  =   2  77S0OO 


The  modulus,  E=  2  500  000  lb.,  is  similarly  determined  between  loads 
of  100  and  1  ooolb-,  and£=  1  471  000  between  loads  of  i  oooand  3  ooolb.  ' 


if 

£5 

i 

rE 

^ 

P 

ife 

----t 

i: 

Fio.  8f>.— Fatigue  of  Neat  Cement  under  Compression.     (Sff  p.  269J 


The  modulus  of  elasticity  may  also  be  determined  by  dra«-ing  the 
stress -deformation  cune  as  shown  in  Fig.  88,  page  286,  and  measuring  the 
tangent  of  Its  angle.  This  eb'mi nates  inaccuracies  in  measuring 
the  deformations. 

THE  FATiaUE  OF  OEHENT 

The  action  of  cement  under  repeated  stresses  has  been  slightly  investi- 
gated by  Prof.  J.  L.  Van  Omum*  at  Washington  University.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  a-inch  neat  Portland  cement  cubes  four  weeks 
old.  The  results  of  tests  on  92blocksareshownin  the  diagram  in  Fig.  86. 
Further  investigation  is  required  to  determine  the  effect  upon  concrete  of 
repeated  applications  of  a  load. 

*Truiiactioni  AnKiicm  Society  of  Civil  Enginwn,  Vol.  LI,  p.  443. 
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STRENGTH  OF  GONGRETE  IN  SHEAR 

Experiments  on  direct  shear  in  concrete  and  mortar*  are  being  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Charles  M.  Spofford  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  results  of  the  first  series  of  tests  indicate  that  the 
shearing  strength  of  concrete  and  mortar  is  not  far  from  one-half  the 
strength  in  direct  compression. 

The  specimens  were  5  inches  in  diameter  by  15  J  inches  long,  and  in 
testing  were  firmly  held  in  cylindrical  bearings  5 J  inches  apart,  the  load 
being  applied  from  above  through  a  half  cylinder  bearing,  ^i\  inches  in 
length.  The  stone  in  the  concrete  was  Roxbury  conglomerate  mixed 
3  parts  I -inch  size,  and  one  part  J-inch  size.  The  proportions  were 
based  on  a  barrel  of  3.5  cu.  ft.  After  24  hours  in  the  molds,  a  part 
of  the  specimens  were  placed  in  water,  a  part  in  the  air  of  the  labor- 
atory, and  a  part  out  of  doors  in  moist  sand.  Apparently,  the  results 
were  affected  but  little  by  these  different  treatments. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  average  results  of  the  shearing 
tests,  together  with  the  crushing  strength  of  6-inch  cubes  of  the  same 
concrete  for  comparison  of  strength  in  shear  and  direct  compression. 

Shearing  Strength  oj  Concrete  and  Mortar. 
By  Charles  M.  Spofford.    {See  p.  270.) 


Proportions. 

Number  of 
Specimens. 

Shearing  2 
Days. 

Strength, 
lb.  per 
sq.  m. 

Compresidve 
Age 
Days. 

Strength 
lb.  per 
sq.  in. 

1:0 

3 

53 

2753 

40 

4778 

i:  2 
1:3 

5 
5 

29 

27i 

1331 
839 

33 
3« 

4000 
1716 

1:2:4 

1:3:5 
1:3:6 

9 
10 

9 

27 

23i 

27J 

1082 
560 
612 

33 
24 
27 

2457 
1225 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  GONSISTENGY  UPON  THE  STRENGTH 

The  general  result  of  experiments  and  practice  tends  to  show  that  the 
strongest  concrete  can  be  secured  with  a  mixture  containing  only  sufficient 
water  to  produce  a  film  of  mortar  upon  the  surface  after  very  hard  ramming 
in  thin  layers,  but  with  a  wetter  "quaking"  mixture  the  ultimate  strength 
will  be  nearly  as  high  as  with  the  dry  mixture,  and  because  of  the  greater 
ease  in  laying  and  obtaining  a  homogeneous  mass,  it  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  An  excess  of  water  injures  the  cement  by  decomposing  parts 
of  it  before  it  has  had  opportunity  to  set.  The  actual  strength  of  concrete 
is  often  of  less  importance  than  other  considerations.  If,  as  in  many  classes 
of' structures,  there  is  an  excess  of  strength,  cheapness  in  placing,  the  ap- 

^Shearing  tests  of  mortar,  by  Mr.  Feitt,  are  recorded  on  page  136. 


praraTirr  of  the  smfaoe.  or  tiie  proper  imivd*i;nc  o:*  rcmfiirrinc  moral. 
may  be  of  prnnazT  impcrtance.  Ir  sujt.  casc>  ihc  ounTirlr}  o:  ^varor  mijs; 
be  suhed  to  tbe  ancndani  condition^. 

Tests  by  tbe  aiTThnr?  indicaif^  iha.:  . :  the  co7^^^Teno^•  whirh  ^'il'.  r>ro 
duce  the  dffnsfsi  concrete  vnL  resuh  ir.  the  prr^aics:  uhimnTo  sty^neth, 
provided  an  exoe^  of  water  is  no:  emnio^-ed:  r  drv  mi\nirr<  attain 
hicher  strength  ai  shon  neriods.  bu:  mi  knurrs  ^^f  ouakinc  consist  ono" 
approach  the  dryer  spedmens  after  lomrer  soiTinc:  ,;  ^*or)  wo;  mivniros, 
especially  of  lean  proportions,  may  be  chemically  in; urea,  hin  only  to  a 
slichi  extent,  bv  the  exces  of  water. 

SSect  of  "  IdBfemoe."  Whenever  concroie  is  laid  under  water,  the 
water  is  likelr  to  be  douded  bv  wha:  aPTK'ar  to  be  nr.niclos  of  comoni 
floating  up  from  the  mass  which  is  beinc  In  id.  This  whiiish  suhstanco  is 
generally  termed  "laitance.'"*  A  similar  forma  lion  occurs  on  the  smlaoo 
of  concrete  laid  with  a  larire  excess  of  waier.  In  cenain  cases,  we  have 
found  as  much  as  i  inch  iisin«r  from  a  lavcr  of  i :  ^^ :  s  concrete  less  than 
five  inches  thick. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  analyses,  which  Mr.  ClitYoni  Richards<>n 
has  ven'  kindly  made  for  us,  show  thai  this  laitance  has  nearly  the  same 
chemical  composition,*  except  for  a  large  li>ss  on  ignition,  as  normal  IVtl- 
land  cements,  but  consists  lanjdy  of  amorphous  material  of  an  i?HMropic 
nature,  —  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  altect  polariaxi  light,  and  has  almiwt 
no  setting  propierties. 

It  is  e\-ident,  therefore,  that  when  concrete  or  mortar  is  laid  \inder  water, 
or  \%ith  a  large  excess  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  cement  is  rondereti  itu  a|vablo 
of  setting,  and  the  strength  of  the  mass  is  consequently  reiiuitHi  in  pix>|>or- 
tion  to  this  loss.  The  conclusion  is  naturallv  roachoti  that  tor  o^ncrrto 
laid  under  water, or  in  locations  where  a  large  exiTss  of  water  is  rtHjuiix^l 
in  mixing,  a  higher  percentage  of  cement  than  usual,  alH>ut  one  sixth 
more  should  be  employed. 

A  lean  mixture  has  been  found  to  be  more  seriously  itijuretl  by  an  excess 
of  water  than  a  rich  one,  probably  l)ccause  the  water  has  a  greater  op|)or 
tunity  to  penetrate  the  mass,  and  therefore  to  dissolve  the  cement. 

GRAVEL  VS.  BROKEN  STONE  OONORBTB 

Comparative  tests  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  concreles,  In  the  mwuv 
projiortions  by  voliune,  show  almost  invariably  that  conrrete  iniifle  frotn 

*Sce  p.  393. 
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hard  broken  stone,  such  as  trap,  or  hard  limestone,  gives  higher  compressive 
strength  than  concrete  made  from  gravel.  This  appears  to  be  the  rule 
not  only  when  the  materials  are  mixed  by  measured  volumes,  regardless  of 
the  percentages  of  voids,  but  also  when  the  broken  stone  and  gravel  are 
each  screened  to  substantially  the  same  sizes. 

The  relative  values  of  gravel  and  broken  stone  concrete  in  the  table 
which  follows  are  based  on  the  comprehensive  series  of  comparative  tests 
made  by  Mr.  Candlot  in  France  and  tabulated  on  page  249. 

Each  ratio  gives  the  extra  strength  of  broken  stone  over  gravel  con- 
crete of  similar  age.  For  example,  if  a  concrete  containing  gravel 
having  40%  voids  tests  2  000  lb.  per  sq.  inch  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
a  concrete  in  similar  proportions  by  volume  containing  broken  stone 
with  47.4%  voids  should,  according  to  Candlot *s  experiments,  test  1.20 
times  greater  or  2  400  lb.  per  sq.  inch. 

Comparative  Strength  oj  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel  Concrete, 

From  Candlot's  Experiments 

Ratio  of  strength  of  broken  stone  concrete  to  gravel  concrete. 

Broken  stone  47-4%  voids. 
Age.  With  equal  voids  Gravel,  40%  voids. 

7^ays     1.30  1-33 

I  month     1.26  1.19 

6         "    1.18  ^                   1.20 

I  year     i  .1 2  '                  i  .09 

The  last  column  is  averaged  directly  from  Candlot's  table,  and  may  be 
taken  as  applicable  to  average  conditions.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  gravel 
concrete  approaches  the  broken  stone  concrete  as  its  age  increases.  Since 
in  many  cases  the  ultimate  strength  of  concrete  is  determined  by  the 
strength  of  its  coarse  aggregate,  it  follows  that  at,  say,  the  age  of  a  few 
months,  a  gravel  concrete  may  reach  or  surpass  the  strength  of  a  broken 
stone  concrete  having  a  coarse  aggregate  of  soft  stone  of  low  strength. 

Although  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that  gravel  concrete  is  stronger 
than  broken  stone  concrete,  the  authors  have  failed  to  find  substantial 
proof  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  various  records,  among  them  a  number 
of  tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,*  some  of  which  are  tabulated  on 
page  274,  tend  to  show  the  probable  accuracy  of  Candlot's  tests. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  broken  stone  concrete  lies  in  the  fact  that 
gravel  is  often  covered  with  a  film  of  dirt,  difficult  to  remove,  which  lowers 
the  strength.   In  experiments  for  the  East  Boston  Timnelf  by  Mr.  Howard 

«Testt  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1898,  pp.  ^9  to  6^ 

'I'Bottoa  Transit  Commission,  7th  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  39. 
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A.  Carson,  Chief  Engineer,  concrete  beams  made  with  washed  gravel  were 
about  one-third  stronger  than  beams  made  with  gravel  coated  with  a  thin 
film  of  dirt. 

Advocates  of  gravel  concrete,  among  them  Mr.  R.  Feret,*  assert  that 
as  the  rounded  stones  slip  more  readily  into  place,  it  is  easier  to  make 
with  them  a  compact  mass.  Loose  rounded  stones  also  contain  a  smaller 
percentage  of  voids  than  angular,  but  this  is  at  least  partly  offset  by  the 
fact  shown  by  the  experiments  of  the  authors  tabulated  on  page  171, 
that  broken  stone  compresses  more  on  ramming. 

Although  the  weight  of  evidence  apparently  favors  broken  stone  concrete, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  broken  stone  always  should  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  gravel.  In  many  instances,  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  con- 
crete is  of  minor  importance  because  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  are 
determined  by  other  considerations.  Often,  where  strength  is  the  cri- 
terion, but  gravel  is  cheaper  than  broken  stone,  an  additional  percentage 
of  cement  may  be  economical.  Moreover,  the  ultimate  strength  of  gravel 
concrete  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  concrete  made  with  a  poor 
quality  of  t)foken  stone.  With  fixed  proportions,  as  discussed  on  page  15, 
gravel  is  cheaper  for  the  contractor  than  broken  stone,  because  a  given 
loose  volume  makes  a  larger  quantity  of  concTfete. 

As  indicated  on  page  243,  in  mixtures  of  like  proportions  by  volume, 
the  gravel  concrete  will  have  less  cement  in  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
than  a  broken  stone  concrete  unless  the  stone  is  well  graded.  "Under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  attain  concretes  of  nearly  equal  strength,  with 
gravel  and  with  broken  stone,  the  sand  should  be  proportioned  in  each 
according  to  the  volume  and  dimensions  of  the  voids  in  the  stone,t  and 
the  quantity  of  cement  per  unit  volume  of  compacted  concrete  should 
be  the  same  in  each.  The  gravel  concrete  thus  will  be  apt  to  be  the 
denser,  and  this  will  tend  to  overcome  the  slight  difference  in  strength 
due  to  the  varying  character  of  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the  gravel 
and  broken  stone. 

Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  mix  a  small  percentage  of  gravel  with 
broken  stone. 

*Chmue  Appliqude,  p.  533. 

j-Tbi«  can  be  better  accomplished  by  trial  mixtures,  thoroughly  compacted,  of  the  dry  aggre- 
gate or,  ttiU  better,  of  small  batches  of  concrete,  than  by  water  measurements  of  the  voids.  The 
proportions  of  the  aggregates  giving  the  smallest  bulk  of  concrete  to  a  given  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture of  aggregates  will  be  the  besL     Also,  see  Chapter  XI  on  Proportioning. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  SIZE  OF  STONE  OR  GRAVEL  UPON  THE 

STRENGTH  OF  GONGRETE 

The  dimensions  of  the  largest  particles  of  stone  and  gravel  which  may 
be  used  in  a  concrete  are  often  limited  by  practical  considerations  of  mixing 
and  placing.  For  ordinary  work  it  is  often  specified  that  the  stone  shall 
pass  through  a  2-inch,  or,  more  often,  through  a  2i-inch  ring.  For  ordinary 
mass  concrete  of  wet  consistency  the  limit  may  be  placed  as  high  as  3 
inches.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  stone  must  be  small  enough  to  pack 
readily  around  reinforcing  metal,  while  in  walls  whose  surface  is  to  be 
picked  or  washed  as  described  on  page  381,  a  better  appearance  will  result 
with  stones  under,  say,  one  inch  diameter,  although  the  strength  of  con- 
crete app)ears  generally  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  largest  particles  of 
stone  in  the  mixture.  This  is  illustrated  with  the  gravel  and  the  finer  trap 
in  the  following  table  arranged  from  experiments  by  Mr.  Howard*  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal  upon   12-inch  cubes  of  1:1:3  concrete  made  with 


Compressive  Strength  of  Concrete  made  of  Different  Sized  Stone^  at  different  Ages. 

Composition  1:1:3,  Alpha  cement. 
Watertown  Arsenal.    {See  p.  274.) 
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♦Tests  of  MetaU,  U,  S.  A.,  1898,  p.  6^54, 
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uniform  stone  of  different  sizes.  The  weights  of  the  specimens  indicate 
that  the  increase  of  strength  is  due  primarily  to  the  density.  The  higher 
the  limit  of  size  the  greater  the  variation  in  the  sizes  of  material  and 
therefore  the  greater  the  density  of  the  mixture. 

John  Kyle*  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of  1:2:6  concrete  made  with 
ij-inch  stone  by  substituting  4  parts  of  3  J-inch  stone  for  a  like  portion  of 
the  ij-inch. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  STONE  UPON  THE 

STRENGTH  OF  GONGRETE 

The  ultimate  strength  of  concrete  is  often  limited  by  the  texture  or 
strength  of  the  coarse  aggregate.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  cinder 
concrete.  Experiments  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Rafterf  gave  the  strength  of  con- 
crete made  with  hard  broken  sandstone  and  various  proportions  of  mortar 
from  1.5  to  2.4  times  the  strength  of  similar  mixtures  of  broken  shale  and 
mortar,  and  this  discovery  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  latter  as  a  material 
for  concrete. 

Tests  of  the  authors  upon  12-inch  cubes  broken  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal  lead  them  to  believe  that  at  least  in  certain  cases  the  ultimate 
strength  of  a  concrete  is  actually  fixed  by  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
particles  of  stone  which  make  up  the  aggregate.  Cubes  in  proportions 
i:  2J:  4 J, — based  on  a  cement  barrel  of  3.8  cubic  feet, — attained  an  ulti- 
mate strength  of  5000  to  5500  pounds  per  square  inch.  On  account  of 
differences  in  the  methods  of  mixing  and  ramming,  some  of  the  speci- 
mens reached  this  limit  at  the  age  of  two  months  while  others  did  not 
attain  it  for  six  months;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  at  whatever  period  the 
ultimate  strength  was  reached  the  planes  of  fracture  were  smooth,  break- 
ing through  each  piece  of  stone,  whereas  before  the  ultimate  strength  was 
reached  many  of  the  stones  pulled  out  from  the  concrete,  leaving  jagged 
instead  of  smooth  surfaces  on  the  pyramids  remaining  after  the  cubes 
were  broken  to  destruction.  The  stone  employed  for  these  specimens  was 
a  hard,  dense  trap.  If  a  weaker  stone  had  been  used,  it  is  probable  that 
the  pieces  would  have  sheared  at  a  much  earlier  period  and  the  ultimate 
strength  would  have  been  lower. 

If  concrete  is  mixed  in  such  proportions  or  by  such  methods  that  the 
ultimate  strength  is  reached  before  the  stones  shear,  the  strength  of  the 
particles  of  stone  is  a  much  smaller  factor  in  the  result. 

Tests  of  crushing  strength  of  building  stone  made  by  Mr.  Richard  L. 

fPtoceedings  Ludtiitioo  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXXVTI,  p.  SS. 
fSecond  Report  00  the  Genesee  River  Storage  Project,  New  York,  1894. 
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Humphrey*  give  the  relative  strength  of  specimens  of  several  kinds  of 

stone: 

Crushing  Tests  0}  Cubes  of  Stone, 

By  Richard  L.  Humphrey.     {See  p,  276.) 
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Gneiss 
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165.71 

176.23 

190.46 

177.76 

146.00 

158.19 

2.69 

2.825 

3.085 

2.91 
2.40 

2.63 

0.385 
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0.155 

0.155 

2.335 
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6  097 
19  891 

19  997 

20  038 
10  218 
no  test 

5  446 

15  555 

14  348 

15  680 

8  013 
no  test 

9  505 
II  636 

17  274 
10  417 

7  513 
14  841 

6  426 

13  984 

7  910 

7  532 
4  463 
8637 

Germantown,   Pa 

French  Creek,  Pa 

Conshohocken,  Pa 

Curwensville,  Pa 

Lumberville,  Pa 

The  average  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  2-inch  cubes,  part  on  edge 
and  part  on  bed,  by  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  and  quoted  in  Burr's  "  Materials 
of  Engineering,  "t  .shows  average  results  for  granite  and  sandstone  almost 
identical  with  the  average  of  Humphrey's  tests  on  these  materials,  while 
the  average  strength  of  specimens  of  limestone  and  marble  was  about 
13  000  lb.  per  square  inch.  Tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  J  give  the 
crushing  strength  of  4-inch  cubes  of  sound  trap  rock  as  33  300  lb.  i>er 
square  inch,  and  of  seamy  trap  as  19  400  lb. 

The  table  giving  results  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  test  is  especially  interesting 
as  showing  in  a  general  way  that  the  heaviest  rock  is  apt  to  have  the  highest 
strength.  Of  the  8-inch  cubes  tested  on  their  bed,  so  as  partially  to  elimi- 
nate the  effect  of  cleavage  planes,  the  specimen  of  quartzite  is  the  only  one 
which  does  not  follow  this  rule.  In  Gillmore's  tests  mentioned  above,  the 
variation  in  the  same  kind  of  stone  from  different  localities  is  large,  but  in 
each  kind  the  heavier  rocks  usually  give  the  higher  resistances.  We  may 
state,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule  in  comparing  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  that 
those  of  the  highest  specific  gravity  are  apt  to  be  the  strongest,  and  this  rule 
may  be  extended  in  many  cases  to  the  comparison  of  different  kinds  of  rock. 

*A8  tabulated  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  Engineering  and  Mining  Journaif  June  ao,  1903,  p.  931. 

^Edition  of  1903,  p.  433. 

iTettt  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1898,  p.  577. 
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BTKENOTH  AMD  ELASTIOITT  OF  CINDER  CONCRETE 

Tests  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal*  on  1 3-inch  cubes  of  cinder  concrete 
mixed  in  different  proportions  gives  results  arranged  in  the  following  tables: 


Compresn 

ve  Strength  oj  i3-inck  cubes  0/  Cindar  Cmcrele, 
Watertown  Arsenal.    (See  p.  277.) 
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t  is  an  average  of  three  1 2-inch  cubes.  Each 
)£  six  ii-inch  cubes  made  from  two  brands  of 
age  of  [he  German  cement  specimens  wai 
ment  specimens  31  and  90  days. 


Eiastic  Properties  of  Cindtr  Concrete,  ix-inch  cubes  at  three  oumlhs. 
Watertown  Arsenal.    (See  p.  277.) 
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MAKING  GONORETE  SPECIMENS  FOR  TESTDfO 

Complete  and  careful  records  must  be  made  of  the  methods  employed 
and  the  materials  used  in  making  concrete  specimens  for  testing,  in  order 
to  reach  results  of  value  for  comparison  with  those  of  other  experimenters. 
The  lack  of  this  care  and  accuracy  has  rendered  the  larger  number  of  tests 
on  concrete  of  only  local  significance. 

The  practical  relation  of  the  density  of  a  concrete  to  its  strength,  as 
discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  indicates  that  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
to  measure  roughly  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition,  but  that 
the  exact  amount  of  solid  matter,  the  coarseness  of  the  particles,  the  char- 
acter of  the  surfaces  of  the  grains,  the  moisture  in  the  materials,  and  the 
additional  quantities  of  water  used,  must  be  very  carefully  recorded. 

The  blank  form  on  page  281  is  presented  for  recording  data  relating 
to  the  making  of  concrete  specimens.  Individual  cases  will  require 
changes,  but  sufficient  data  should  always  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact 
quantity  of  material  entering  into  each  specimen.  In  certain  cases  it  is 
advisable  for  greater  exactness  to  make  separate  batches  for  each  speci- 
men. The  cost  of  making  and  testing  concrete  specimens  is  so  great, 
that  the  additional  time  required  for  sufficient  records  to  produce  results 
of  scientific  value  is  insignificant. 

The  only  observations  required  by  the  form  which  cannot  be  made  with 
simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  are  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cement 
and  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  sand  and  stone.  The  specific  gravity 
of  Portland  cement  in  most  cases  may  be  assumed  as  3.1,  and,  in  fact,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sand  may  also  be  assumed  without  appreciable 
error  as  2.65.  If  screens  cannot  be  readily  secured  for  mechanically 
analyzing  the  sand  and  stone,  samples  taken  by  methods  of  quartering 
described  on  page  281  may  be  sent  to  a  laboratory  for  examination. 

Concrete  for  experimental  specimens  should  be  mixed  by  experienced 
concrete  laborers.  There  is  a  certain  knack  in  properly  turning  the  ma- 
terials so  as  to  mix  them  thoroughly  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  prac- 
tice, and  the  amount  and  manner  of  ramming  or  puddling  is  so  important 
that  specimens  may  be  rendered  worthless  by  improper  manipulation. 

The  molds  for  specimens  should  be  made  from  good  quality  lumber, 
preferably  white  pine,  so  that  it  will  not  twist  or  get  out  of  shape,  and  the 
surface  next  to  the  concrete  should  be  planed,  and  all  joints  made  water- 
tight. The  mold  should  be  wet  or  greased  before  placing  the  concrete. 
A  mold  for  two  cubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  87. 

Dimensions  of  Specimens.    Compression  specimens  are  limited  in  size 
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by  the  capacity  of  the  testing  machine.  The  Emen-  Machine  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  a  capacity  of 
800000  pounds,  and  the  authors  have  had  12-inch  concrete  cubes  tested 
there  which  reached  this  limit,  so  that  12  inches  on  a  side  may  be  fixed  in 
general  as  the  maximum  size  for  s]3ecimens.  For  a  lower  limit  it  is  doubtful 
if  specimens  less  than  6  indies  square  can  be  made  to  give  accurate  results. 
A  series  of  compwirative  tests  by  the  authors  upon  8-inch  and  1 2 -inch  cubes 
gave  mudi  higher  breaking  strength  per  square  inch  for  the  larger  size 


Fig.  87.— Mold  for  Concrete  Cubes.    {See  p.  278.) 

specimens.  It  was  evident  from  the  lower  unit  weight  of  the  smaller 
specimens,  that  the  difference  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  variation  in 
homogeneity. 

Cubes  have  been  the  common  form  of  compression  specimens  and  are 
suitable  for  comparative  tests  of  ultimate  breaking  strength,  but  for  study- 
ing the  real  value  of  concrete  in  compression,  or  for  determination  of 
elastic  properties,  long  prisms,  as  described  on  page  267,  are  preferable. 

For  column  tests,  the  length  of  a  specimen  should  be  at  least  five  times 
the  largest  lateral  dimension.  Both  theory  and  practice  show  that  beyond 
this  point  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  strength  per  square  inch,  pro- 
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viding  the  loading  is  central.  (See  p.  253.)  In  tests  for  elasticity  in 
compression,  dimensions  8  by  8  by  24  inches  are  the  smallest  which  the 
authors  would  suggest,  and  the  results  obtained  from  these  before  final 
acceptance  should  be  verified  by  observation  upon  columns  12  inches 
square  and  several  feet  long.* 

Beams  for  testing  the  transverse  strength  of  concrete  are  usually  made 
from  6  to  12  inches  square.  The  smaller  size  is  satisfactory  provided  the 
mixture  is  a  fairly  wet  one  so  that  the  corners  and  surfaces  of  the  molds 
can  be  filled.  For  specimens  6  inches  square  a  convenient  length  is  6 
feet,  to  be  broken  on  a  60-inch  span.  The  halves  of  the  specimens  may 
be  afterwards  broken  to  average  with  the  full  beam  test  or  to  compare  the 
strength  at  different  periods.  Experiments  prove  that  the  ultimate  fiber 
stress  in  the  half  beams  will  be  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  same 
as  that  in  the  whole  beams. 

Specimens  for  crushing  must  be  faced  with  some  material  which  will 
transmit  the  strain  to  all  points  in  the  surfaces.  At  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
plaster  of  Paris  or  neat  cement  is  employed.  After  spreading  the  surface 
with  a  coat  of  the  plaster  or  cement,  a  block  of  polished  steel  is  placed  upon 
it,  and  it  is  allowed  to  set.  Before  crushing,  the  surface  is  tested  with  a 
straight-edge,  and  any  irregularities  are  smoothed  off  with  its  sharp  edge. 

Method  of  Qaartering.  To  obtain  an  average  sample  from  a  pile  of 
sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  the  method  of  quartering  is  useful.  Shovelfuls 
of  the  material  are  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  pile,  mixed  to- 
gether and  spread  in  a  circle.  The  circle  is  quartered,  as  one  would 
quarter  a  pie,  one  of  the  quarters  is  shoveled  away  from  the  rest,  thor- 
oughly mixed,  spread,  and  quartered  as  before.  The  operation  is  re- 
peated until  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  that  required  for  the  sample. 

'^See  Discussion  on  Concrete  by  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  International  Engineering  Congress, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

Reinforced  concrete  has  been  employed  for  only  a  few  years,  but  the 
laws  governing  the  combination  of  concrete  and  steel,  although  not  abso- 
lutely fixed,  are  known  with  sufficient  exactness  to  permit  the  design  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  structures  with  the  assurance  —  employing  good 
materials  and  first-class  superintendence  —  of  permanent  strength  and 
durability. 

The  concrete  itself  plays  a  role  as  important  as  does  the  steel,  and  the 
variation  in  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  this  material  under  different 
conditions  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  in  the  theoretical  study  of  the 
combination  of  concrete  and  steel.  This  has  led  to  apparent  discrepancies 
in  tests  made  in  different  localities,  and  has  retarded  the  formulation  of 
exact  principles  and  laws  of  reinforced  concrete. 

To  avoid  confusion,  only  one  of  the  numerous  theories  of  distribution  of 
internal  stresses  in  a  beam  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  For  other  theories 
and  for  the  analysis  of  T-shaped  beams  and  of  beams  having  steel  in  the 
compression  as  well  as  the  tension  portion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  App>endix 

n. 

In  the  following  pages  are  discussed  the  principles  governing  the  com- 
bination of  steel  and  concrete  (p.  283),  the  action  of  reinforced  beams 
under  load  (p.  287),  and  the  relative  advantages  of  high  and  mild  steel 
(p.  291).  Working  formulas  for  beam  (p.  293)  and  for  column  design 
(p.  328)  are  presented,  and  tables  are  given  for  calculating  the  moment  of 
resistance  (pp.  302  and  309)  and  for  determining  the  safe  loading  and 
reinforcement  of  beams  and  slabs  (pp.  313,  317  and  318). 

Vertical  reinforcement  of  beams  (p.  320),  the  required  depth  of  concrete 
below  the  steel  (p.  321),  and  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  the  steel  (p.  323) 
are  discussed.  Various  experiments  upon  reinforced  beams  are  referred 
to,  and  tests  of  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot  are  presented  in  detail  (p.  326). 
Systems  of  reinforcement  are  briefly  enumerated  (p.  330). 

Specifications  for  first-class  or  high  carbon  steel  are  given  on  page  38. 
The  protection  of  metal  from  corrosion  and  fire  is  especially  treated  in 
Chapter  XXI,  and  the  design  and  building  of  reinforced  structures  in 
Chapters  XXIII  to  XXVII.    References  to  articles  in  engineering  literature 
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treating  of  reinforced  design  and  construction  are  tabulated  in  References, 
Chapter  XXIX. 

The  term  stress^  which  means  the  force,  or  load,  (usually  per  unit  of  area) 
tending  to  stretch  or  shorten  a  body,  is  used  in  this  chapter  as  little  as 
possible,  and  the  terms  puU  and  tension,  on  the  one  hand,  and  compression 
or  pressure,  on  the  other,  are  substituted  for  it.  The  word  dejormation, 
that  is,  the  shortening  or  stretching  of  the  fibers  of  the  concrete  or  steel,  is 
employed  in  preference  to  strain. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  REINFORCED  BEAMS 

A  concrete  beam,  when  reinforced  with  iron  or  steel  rods  properly  placed, 
develops  a  capacity  for  carrying  loads  several  times  greater  than  its  carrying 
capacity  when  without  reinforcement.  It  is  evident  that  the  location  of 
the  reinforcement  in  the  beam  must  conform  to  the  principles  of  mechanics 
so  that  the  concrete  shall  be  strengthened  in  its  weakest  part.  Hence, 
since  concrete  is  comparatively  weak  in  its  resistance  to  pull  and  to  shear, 
the  reinforcing  metal  should  be  placed  where  it  will  aid  the  concrete  in 
carrying  these  stresses.  In  a  beam  or  slab  the  metal  should  be  as  near 
to  the  surface  on  the  tension  side  of  the  beam  as  is  consistent  with  properly 
imbedding  it  and  providing  a  sufficient  thickness  of  concrete  to  protect  it 
from  rust  and  fire. 

Since  concrete  is  a  brittle  material  and  steel  a  comparatively  ductile  one, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  stretching  of  the  tension  surface  of  a  beam 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  unsightly  and  dangerous  cracks  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  concrete,  and  that  all  the  pull  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  steel.  Recent  tests  by  Prof.  Frederick  E.  Turneaure*  indicate  that 
cracks  in  the  concrete  are  actually  produced  by  the  tension  and  that  the 
tension  load  is  thus  transferred  to  the  metal.  However,  while  these  cracks 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  they  are  so  minute,  being  at  first  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  and  so  distributed  over  the  section,  that  the 
metal  appears  to  be  protected  by  the  concrete  at  least  up  to  the  point  of 
visible  cracking,  and  probably  beyond  this  point. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  to  have  the  proper  quantity  of  metal  in  the  beam, 
but  it  must  be  correctly  located.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  cross-section  of 
the  metal  is  too  large  as  compared  with  the  area  of  the  concrete  in  com- 
pression, the  beam,  in  case  of  failure,  will  give  way  by  compression  on  the 
concrete,  whereas,  if  the  area  of  the  metal  is  too  small,  weakness  will  show 
itself  as  soon  as  the  metal  has  reached  its  yield  point,  which  is  usually  not 
far  from  one-half  the  actual  breaking  strength  of  the  steel.    The  area  of 

^Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1904* 
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the  reinforcing  metal  in  beams  and  slabs  varies  according  to  the  conditions 
from  about  J%  to  ii%  of  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  reinforced 
beam  above  the  steel.  For  example,  a  beam  lo  inches  wide  and  1 1  inches 
deep  with  steel  one  inch  above  bottom  surface  (loo  square  inches  net  area) 
requires,  according  to  circumstances,  from  \  square  inch  to  ij  square 
inches  section  of  steel.  In  any  given  design  this  area  of  reinforcement 
should  be  determined  from  the  character  of  the  member  and  the  strength 
and  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel.  More  than  i%  of  steel  is  not 
usually  economical  unless  the  concrete  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  high 
pressure  of  750  pounds  per  square  incn. 

In  designing  a  beam  composed  of  concrete  with  steel  imbedded  in  it, 
the  bending  moment  produced  by  the  superimposed  load,  —  which  is 
termed  the  live  weight,  —  and  the  dead  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  must  be 
no  greater  than  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  (i.e.,  the  moment  of 
the  internal  resisting  forces  of  the  strength  of  the  concrete  and  steel)  divided 
by  a  proper  factor  of  safety. 

That  which  differentiates  the  study  of  a  reinforced  concrete  beam  from 
that  of  a  beam  composed  of  a  single  homogeneous  material  is  the  determi- 
nation of  the  pull,  which  is  borne  by  the  steel  alone,  and  of  the  compression, 
sustained  entirely  by  the  concrete.  The  problem  is  rendered  the  more 
complex  because  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  concrete  vary  through  a  wide 
range  according  to  the  nature  of  its  ingredients  and  their  proportions. 
Current  practice,  however,  which  is  borne  out  by  recent  experiments  made 
at  various  American  universities,  indicates  that  beams  may  be  designed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  concrete  in  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  resists  all 
the  compression  and  the  steel  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  takes  all  of  the 
pull.  The  theories  of  the  distribution  of  the  stresses  in  reinforced  concrete, 
which  are  based  on  the  elasticity  of  the  concrete  and  the  steel,  are  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  the  practical  purposes  of  design.  Before  giving  for- 
mulas and  tables  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  reinforced  beams,  the  principles 
governing  the  assumption  of  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  the  properties 
of  the  materials  will  be  considered. 

A  Plane  Section  Before  and  After  Bending.  Experiments  by  Prof. 
Talbot*  at  the  University  of  Illinois  indicate  that  the  law  holds  for  a  rein- 
forced concrete  beam,  as  well  as  for  beams  of  homogeneous  material,  that 
if  a  plane  section  is  taken  through  a  beam  before  loading,  after  loading, 
this  section,  even  although  inclined  to  its  original  position  by  the  bending 
due  to  the  load,  remains  a  plane  section.  From  this  it  follows,  as  in  the 
common  theory  of  beams,  that  the  stretching  or  shortening  per  unit  of 

^Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1904. 
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length  of  any  fiber  which  cuts  the  section  considered,  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  this  fiber  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel  varies  from 
28  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch  to  31  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch; 
30  000  ODD  is  customarily  taken  as  an  average  value,  and  is  the  value 
which  we  have  adopted. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  a  ver}'  important  factor  in  rein- 
forced concrete  design,  is  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  p>age  265. 
As  there  stated,  it  varies  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and 
with  the  proportions  of  these  materials,  also  with  the  method  of  mixing  and 
placing  the  concrete. 

As  tentative  values  for  use  in  reinforced  design,  the  authors  suggest  the 
following  moduli  for  concrete  mixed  of  the  wet  consistency  usually  em- 
ployed in  beams: 


Proportions. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity 
lb.  per  5X1.  ui. 

t:t}:3 

4  000  000 

Broken  Stone  or  Gravel  Concretes 

1:2:4 
i:2i:5 

3  000  000 
2  500  000 

1:3:6 

2  000  000 

Cinder  Concr^ne 

1:4:8 
1:2-5 

I  500  000 
850  000 

It  is  probable  that  eventually  these  values  will  be  found  too  low  for 
dense,  well-graded  mixtures,  which  are  gradually  replacing  those  propor- 
tioned by  rule  of  thumb  methods.  The  authors  have  found  a  modulus  of 
about  4  000000  in  12-inch  concrete  cubes  mixed  i:  2§:4§,  the  crushing 
strength  of  which  was  about  5  000  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of 
two  months. 

The  higher  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete,  the  lower  should  be 
the  percentage  of  steel  and  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  beam  for  s>Tnmetrical 
design,  that  is,  maintaining  fixed  relations  of  pull  in  steel  to  pressure  in 
concrete. 

From  tests  of  Prof.  W.  Kendrick  Hatt*  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  tension 
appears  to  be  of  similar  value  to  the  compressive  modulus.  Earlier  experi- 
menters concluded  that  the  modulus  in  tension  is  lower  than  in  compres- 
sion. A  knowledge  of  the  tensile  modulus  is,  however,  of  less  consequence 
than  the  other  because  the  tensile  resistance  of  concrete  is  not  usually 
considered. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of 
concrete  with  age,  but  experiments  by  the  author  indicate  that  this  is  very 
slight. 

^Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1904,  p.  323. 
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Recent  tests,*  contrary  to  former  ideas,  indicate  that  under  different 
loadings  there  may  be  but  slight  change  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a 
given  concrete  until  near  to  its  crushing  strength.  This  fact  is  of  impor- 
tance in  fixing  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  the  beam. 

Relation  of  Streas-Detoniuttiioii  Onrve  to  the  Theoi;  ot  Beams.  A 
typical  stress-deformation  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  88,  which  illustrates  the 
compression  of  one  of  a  series  of  1 2-inch  concrete  cubes  tested  for  the  authors 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 

The  loads  are  represented  as  abscissas  and  the  readings  of  the  gage  as 
ordinates.  The  upper  line  of  circles  represents  the  total  or  gross  deforma- 
tions in  a  gaged  length  of  s  inches  and  the  lower  line  of  circles  the  set 
when  the  load  is  removed.     The  stress-deformation  curve,  which  follows 
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the  gross  deformation  curve  as  long  as  the  set  is  zero,  represents  the  gross 
deformation  minus  the  set,  that  is,  the  elastic  deformation.  The  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  stress -deformation  curve  makes  with  the  vertical 
line,  multiplied  by  fn-e  (the  gaged  length  in  inches),  gives  the  modulus  of 
elasticity,  which  in  the  case  considered  is  3  840  000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  form  of  the  stress-deform  alion  curve  of  a  compression  specimen 
determines  the  distribution  of  the  pressures  in  the  portion  of  the  beam 
which  is  under  compression.  If  the  stress-deformation  curve  is  a  straight 
line,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  a  constant.  It  follows,  from  the  assump- 
tion that  a  section  plane  before  bending  is  plane  after  bending,  that  the 

•Stc  Diicutfion  on  Concrete  by  Saalord  E.  TbompioD.  loKrnitionil  Engineering  Congnn,  St. 
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deformatiaii,  or  stretch  at  any  point  in  the  compressive  p^^nion  of  ihe  beam 
is  propartianal  to  the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  neutral  axis.  If  the 
modulus  of  dasticit}'  is  constant,  the  stress  or  pressure  must  Ix'  pro]\^r- 
tional  to  the  defarmation,  and  therefore  the  stress,  or  pressure,  u|\^n  any 
fiber  wiD  be  proportional  10  its  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  this 
stress,  or  pressure,  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  90,  page  296.  If  the  modulus  of  elastidty  varies  with  the  application 
of  the  load,  the  stress-deformation  line  becomes  a  cun-e.* 

BoBgation  or  Stretch  in  Concrete.  According  to  tests  of  Prof.  Tur- 
neaure,  already  mentioned,  concrete  under  a  pull,  as  in  the  loxs-cr  portion 
of  a  beam,  ^-ill  usually  stretch  o.odoi  to  0.0002  of  its  length,  that  is,  o.oi*"<- 
to  0.02^,  before  showing  minute  cracks  or  "water- marks."  Cracks 
become  readily  noticeable  at  a  stretching  varying,  in  different  specimens, 
from  0.0003  to  o.cx>io  of  their  lenj;th.  The  concrete  in  a  reinforced  l)eam 
stretches  similarly  to  the  concrete  in  a  plain  beam  except  that  in  the  latter 
the  beam  breaks  when  the  limit  of  stretch  is  reached,  while  if  reinforced, 
the  pull  is  borne  partly  by  the  steel  and  f>artly  by  the  concrete,  and  they 
both  stretch  together  up  to  the  point  that  cracks  so  minute  at  lirst  as  to 
be  almost  invisible  occur  in  the  concrete. 

The  action  of  the  reinforced  concrete  is  shown  in  the  deflection  curve  in 
Fig.  89.  The  inclination  of  this  curve  changes  at  alx^ut  the  same  load  that 
is  required  to  break  a  similar  beam  of  plain  concrete. 

The  diagram  shows  a  tv-pical  result  of  Prof.  Tallwt's  tests  of  tlie  defor- 
mation of  the  concrete  and  the  deformation  of  the  steel,  tlic  deflection  of 
the  beam,  and  the  various  measured  positions  of  the  neutral  axis  during 
flexure.    Among  other  conclusions,  Prof.  Talbot  draws  the  following: 

1.  The  composite  structure  acts  as  a  true  combination  of  steel  and 
concrete  in  flexure  during  the  first  or  preliminary  stage,  and  this  stage 
lasts  until  the  steel  is  stressed  to,  say,  3  000  pounds  per  stpiarc  inch,  anil  the 
lower  surface  of  the  concrete  is  elongated  about  ,-„  l^^j,  of  its  length. 

2.  During  the  second  or  readjustment  stage  there  is  a  marke<l  change 
in  distribution  of  stresses,  the  neutral  axis  rises,  the  concrete  loses  part  of 
its  tensional  value,  and  tensile  stresses  formerly  taken  by  the  concrete  arc 
transferred  to  the  steel.  During  this  stage  minute  cracks  probably  exi.st, 
quite  well  distributed,  and  not  easily  detected. 

3.  In  the  third  or  straight-line  stage  the  neutral  axis  remains  nearly 
stationary  in  position  and  the  concrete  gradually  loses  more  of  its  tensional 
value.  Visible  cracks  appear  and  gradually  grow  larger,  though  no 
change  in  the  character  of  the  load-deformation  diagram  results.     It  wouhl 

*A  comprebentive  analytical  discussion  of  the  effect  of  a  varying  modulus  of  elasticity  upon  the 
pressures  in  a  beam  under  different  bading  is  presented  by  Prof.  Talbot  in  journal  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  August,  1904. 
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seem  probable  that  at  these  cracks  the  stress  in  the  steel  is  more  than  is 
indicated  by  the  average  deformation  for  the  full  gage  length. 

Prof.  Talbot  states  that  at  the  load  when  the  curve  changes  character,  — 
which  in  the  beam  shown  in  the  diagram  is  about  8  000  pounds  total  load, 
—  there  are  probably  invisible  cracks  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam. 
This  change  in  direction  of  the  curve,  indicating  a  suddenly  increased  load 
upon  the  steel,  is  strong  proof  of  the  loss  in  tensional  resistance  of  the 
concrete.  Prof.  Tumeaure,  moreover,  in  his  experiments,  at  loads  some- 
what beyond  the  point  of  change  in  direction,  actually  discovered  these 
minute  cracks.  He  tested  his  beams  upside  down,  that  is,  the  load  was 
applied  upward,  and  the  minute  cracks  or  water-marks  were  shown  by 
hair  lines  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  concrete.     Prof.  Turneaure*  says: 

It  has  been  found  that  by  testing  the  beams  when  somewhat  moist, 
a  crack  is  made  visible  when  exceedingly  small,  it  app)earing  first  as  a 
narrow,  wet  streak  perhaps  J-inch  wide  and  a  little  later  as  a  dark  hair-like 
crack.  It  was  not  necessary  to  search  for  the  lines  with  a  microscope  as 
under  these  conditions  they  were  readily  found. 

That  the  wet  streak,  called  a  "water-mark"  hereafter,  shows  the  [)resence 
of  an  actual  crack  was  demonstrated  last  year  by  sawing  out  a  strip  of  the 
concrete  containing  such  a  water-mark;  the  strip  fell  apart  at  the  water- 
mark. 

In  the  plain  concrete  no  water-marks  or  cracks  were  observed  before 
rupture.  Comparing  the  obser\'ed  and  calculated  elongations  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete  with  those  for  the  plain  concrete  at  rupture,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  initial  cracking  in  the  former  occurs  at  an  elongation  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  latter. 

The  significance  of  these  minute  cracks  is  an  open  question.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  concrete  reinforced  by  steel  will  elongate  about  ten 
times  as  much  before  rupture  as  will  plain  concrete.  These  experiments 
show  very  clearly  that  rupture  begins  at  about  the  same  elongation  in  both 
cases.  In  the  plain  concrete  total  failure  ensues  at  once;  in  the  reinforced 
concrete  rupture  occurs  gradually,  and  many  small  cracks  may  develop  so 
that  the  total  elongation  at  final  rupture  will  be  greater  than  in  the  plain 
concrete.  In  other  words,  the  steel  develops  the  full  extensibility  of  a 
non-homogeneous  material  that  otherwise  would  have  an  extension  corre- 
sponding to  the  weakest  section. 

These  results  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Mr.  Consideref  in  France.  He  was  not  able  to  locate  these  fine  cracks, 
and  therefore  concluded  that  while  the  stretch  of  plain  concrete  was  about 
o.oooi  of  its  length  or  about  0.01%,  in  combination  with  steel  it  could 

^Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1904. 
'fConsid^re^s  Reinforced  Concrete,  p.  35. 
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actually  attain  a  stretch  twenty  times  this,  or  0.2%.     Because  of  this 

apparent  action  of  the  concrete,  Mr.  Consid^re  in  his  formula  for  beams 

assumes  the  concrete  to  resist  a  certain  amount  of  tension. 

The  stretch,  or  deformation,  in  the  concrete  of  a  reinforced  beam  may 

be  approximately  estimated  from  the  pull,  or  stress,  upon  the  steel  and  the 

modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  latter,  since 

stress 
elastic  deformation  = 

modulus  of  elasticity 

For  example,  if  the  steel  is  pulled  to  16  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the 

16  000 

stretch  (disregarding  initial  tension)  is =  0.0001;^. 

30  000  000 

Tensile  Resistance  in  the  Concrete.  Professors  Talbot  and  Tumeaure 
both  conclude  that  the  tensile  strength  of  concrete  may  be  disregarded  in 
the  consideration  of  the  ultimate  load  carried  by  a  beam.  This  not  only 
agrees  with  current  practice  in  design  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
clusions of  many  European  scientists*  and  with  the  Prussian  regulations! 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1904.  The  tensile  resistance  of 
the  concrete  affects  the  deformation  and  deflection  of  the  beam  under  the 
smaller  loads,  but  if,  as  is  customary,  the  working  strength  is  taken  as  a 
definite  fraction  of  the  resistance  at  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel,  the  tensile 
resistance  0}  the  concrete  need  not  he  considered  in  the  design  of  reinforced 
beams. 

Prof.  Tumeaure  says: 

The  presence  of  the  cracks  of  course  seriously  affects  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete,  and,  as  they  appear  at  an  elongation  corresponding  to  a 
stress  in  the  steel  of  5  000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  less,  it  would  seem  that 
no  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete. 
Furthermore,  if  such  cracks  are  present  the  calculation  of  the  tensile 
resistance  of  reinforced  concrete  by  the  method  used  by  Consid^re  leads 
to  no  useful  result.  In  his  tests  Consid^re  determines  the  stress  in  the 
steel  from  measurements  of  its  elongation  and  then  assumes  the  concrete 
to  carry  the  remainder  of  the  load.  Assuming  the  value  of  E  to  be,unin- 
fluenced  by  the  concrete,  this  would  be  correct  so  long  as  the  stress  in  the 
steel  and  in  the  concrete  is  uniform  between  points  of  measurement.  As 
stated  by  Consid^re  himself,  such  results  are  only  average  values.  But 
the  concrete  may  be  cracked  entirely  through  and  yet  possess  a  very  con- 
siderable average  tensile  strength  over  a  length  of  several  inches.  Ob- 
viously in  that  case  an  average  is  of  no  value;  the  strength  of  the  concrete 
is  really  zero. 

♦See  Christophers  B^ton  Arm^,  pp.  516  to  535. 
^Engineering  Record^  July  2,  1904,  p.  25. 
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In  practical  design  the  most  important  question  which  arises  is  how  far 
a  concrete  may  be  cracked  without  exposing  the  steel  to  corrosive  influences. 
In  this  respect  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  minute  cracks  which  appear 
in  the  early  states  of  the  tests  can  have  very  little  influence.  However,  the 
entire  question  of  the  effect  of  cracks  and  pores  in  the  concrete  on  the 
corrosion  of  the  steel  needs  careful  investigation. 

LOCATION  OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS 

The  location  of  the  neutral  axis  after  the  load  has  been  transferred  to 
the  steel,  is  given  in  formula  (6)  on  page  298  and  numerical  values  for 
different  moduli  of  elasticity  on  page  285.  As  is  evident  from  that  formula, 
it  varies  with  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  both  the  concrete  and  steel. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  deformations,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  89, 
page  288,  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  changes  as  the  load  is  applied. 

An  empirical  formula  suggested  by  Prof.  Talbot  for  the  location  of  the 
neutral  axis  under  normal  loading,  is  given  on  page  328. 

Prof.  Tumeaure  states  with  reference  to  his  own  tests  and  diagrams: 

The  diagrams  show  the  neutral  axis  to  lie  at  first  very  near  the  center 
of  the  concrete  beam.  As  the  cracks  develop  it  moves  gradually  nearer  to 
the  compression  side.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  neutral  axis  as  here 
found,  by  measuring  deformations  over  a  length  of  14  inches,  is  the  average 
neutral  axis  over  this  distance.  At  the  point  where  a  crack  exists,  the 
elongation  per  inch  of  the  steel  is  more  than  elsewhere  and  the  neutral  axis 
is  therefore  nearer  the  compression  side  than  in  the  average  position. 

QUALITT  OF  REINFORCINO  STEEL 

It  is  generaUy  recognized  that  in  beam  design  the  yield  point  of  the  steel 
shall  be  considered  as  the  point  of  failure  of  this  material  in  a  reinforced 
beam.  Tests  show  that  when  the  metal  reaches  its  yield  point,  the  beam  * 
sags,  and  this  deflection,  due  to  the  stretch  of  the  steel,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  slipping  of  the  steel  because  of  its  reduced  cross-section,  is  likely  to 
produce  crushing  in  the  concrete. 

The  yield  point  of  ordinary  mild  steel  purchased  in  the  open  market,  as 
determined  by  the  drop  of  the  beam  in  testing  (the  true  elastic  limit  is 
several  thousand  pounds  lower),  cannot  safely  be  fixed  at  a  higher  value 
than  30000  pounds  per  square  inch,  although  frequently,  and  in  fact  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  value  of  at  least  36  000  pounds,  and  in  many  cases 
40  000  pounds,  will  be  found. 

High  steel,  that  is,  steel  containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbon,  has  a 
much  higher  yield  point  than  mild  steel.    If  of  first-class  quality,^  a  mint- 

*Scc  Spcd6catioiu  for  Fint-daM  Steel,  p.  38. 
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mum  yield  point  may  be  placed  at  50  000  or  55  000  pounds  per  square 
inch  and  much  of  it  will  reach  60  000  pounds.  The  ultimate  strength 
should  be  not  less  than  105  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Thus,  if  it  can 
be  safely  employed  in  reinforced  concrete,  it  is  adapted  to  carry  much 
higher  stress  than  mild  steel,  and,  conversely,  a  smaller  percentage  of  it  is 
required  for  the  same  moment  of  resistance.  Many  engineers  do  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  high  steel  because  of  its  brittleness,  when  of  poor 
quality,  and  the  danger  of  sudden  accident,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  prohibited  in  ordinary  structural  steel  work. 

Mild  steel,  that  is,  ordinary  market  steel,  is  manufactured  and  sold  under 
such  standard  conditions  that  it  may  be  safely  used  without  test.  High 
steel,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  very  thoroughly  tested.  When  tested, 
however,  as  per  our  specifications,  page  38,  it  is  entirely  safe  and  to  be 
preferred  to  mild  steel.  The  objection  to  it  for  reinforced  concrete  is 
based  largely  upon  the  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  material.  Another  objec- 
tion which  has  been  raised  is  that  before  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  the 
stretch  in  the  high  steel  may  produce  an  excessive  cracking  in  the  concrete 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  beam,  and  thus  expose  the  steel  to  corrosion. 
The  mere  fact  that  cracks  are  visible  does  not  prove  that  they  are  dangerous, 
because  the  steel  is  always  designed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  tension. 
This  point  remains  to  be  definitely  settled,  but  Mr.  Consid^re's  and  Pro- 
fessors Talbot's  and  Turneaure's  tests  indicate  that  there  is  no  dangerous 
cracking  even  with  high  steel  until  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  is  reached. 
This  fact  can  be  positively  determined  by  cutting  sections  from  reinforced 
concrete  beams  which  have  been  strained  nearly  to  the  elastic  limit,  and 
testing  them  for  corrosion  by  the  methods  employed  by  Prof.  Charles  L. 
Norton.  (See  p.  427.)  A  yield  point  in  steel  of  30  000  pounds  per  square 
inch  corresponds  to  a  stretch  of  o.ooio  of  its  length  and  a  yield  point  of 
50  000  to  a  stretch  of  0.00167.     (See  p.  290.) 

A  steel  with  a  high  modulus  of  elasticity  would  be  particularly  serviceable 
for  reinforced  concrete,  because  the  higher  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a 
material,  the  less  is  the  deformation  under  any  given  loading.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  a  high  carbon  steel  has  substantially  the  same  modulus 
of  elasticity  (30  000  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  as  ordinary  merchant  steel. 

The  brittleness  feared  in  high  steel  is  less  dangerous  in  reinforced  con- 
crete than  in  many  classes  of  structural  steel  work  because  the  concrete 
protects  it  from  shock,  and  also  because  smaller  sections  of  steel  are  used 
in  concrete  beams  than  in  steel  beams,  and  the  large  and  irregular  shapes 
of  the  latter  render  them  much  more  sensitive  to  irregular  cooling  during 
the  process  of  their  manufacture. 
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It  may  be  stated,  then,  if  the  stretching  of  high  steel  when  pulled  to  its 
allowable  working  stress  is  proved  not  to  form  dangerous  cracks  in  the 
concrete,  that  high  carbon  steel,  say,  0.56%  to  0.60%  carbon,  of  the  quality 
used  in  the  United  States  for  making  locomotive  tires,  is  always  better  than 
mild  steel  for  reinforced  concrete  provided  the  steel  is  well  melted  and 
rolled,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  impurities,  such  as  phosphorus. 
However,  a  aigh  carbon  steel,  unless  limited  by  chemical  analysis,  and 
made  under  careful  inspection,  is  in  danger  of  being  more  brittle  than  low 
carbon  steel.  Its  use,  therefore,  should  be  limited  strictly  to  work  impor- 
tant enough  to  warrant  the  ordering  of  a  special  steel  and  the  taking  of 
sufficient  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  insure  strict  adherence 
to  the  specification.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  use  of  high  steel  is 
attended  with  much  economy.  In  other  words,  since  manufacturers  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  to  exactly  follow  specifications  of  this  nature,  it 
is  necessary  that  an  inspector  be  sent  to  the  works,  or  else  that  the  steel  be 
purchased  from  a  reliable  dealer  who  has  had  it  thus  carefully  tested. 

The  specifications  for  first-class  steel  on  page  38  are  sufficiently  explicit 
so  that  steel  which  comes  up  to  them  can  be  safely  used.  A  steel  which 
can  be  employed  with  safety  for  all  the  locomotive  and  car  wheels  of  the 
country  certainly  cannot  be  discarded  as  unsafe  for  concrete,  provided 
similar  precautions  are  taken  in  its  purchase. 

FORMULAS  FOR  MOMENT  OF  RESISTANCE  IN 

REINFORCED  BEAMS^ 

For  reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  authors  for  the 
present  have  selected  the  straight  line  theory  of  distribution  of  stress  with 
the  concrete  taking  no  tension,  as  that  which  best  fits  the  most  modern 
tests  of  reinforced  beams. 

This  theory  assumes  the  following  hypotheses  as  a  basis  for  practical 
design: 

(i)  A  plane  section  before  bending  remains  plane  after  bending. 

(2)  Tension  is  borne  entirely  by  the  steel. 

(3)  Initial  tension  or  compression  is  absent  in  the  steel. 

(4)  Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel  is  perfect. 

(5)  Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  within  the  usual  limits  of  stress 
is  a  constant. 

Although  further  experiments  are  required  to  prove  the  actual  correctness 

*The  authors  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  atsistance  in  compiling  tbew 
formulas. 
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of  some  of  these  assumptions,  our  reasons  for  selecting  this  theory  may  be 
briefly  recapitulated  as  follows: 

(a)  Beams  designed  by  it  and  properly  built  will  be  unquestionably  safe. 

lb)  Fine  cracks  are  formed  in  the  tension  portion  of  the  beam  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  loading  which  actually  destroy  the  tensile  resistance  of 
the  concrete. 

(c)  The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  many  tests  has  been  shown  to  be  approx- 
imately a  constant  up  to  nearly  the  breaking  point,  and  therefore,  for  the 
present,  until  its  true  curve  has  been  determined,  it  may  be  assumed  constant. 

{d)  This  theory  is  the  simplest,  and  the  most  easily  understood. 

(e)  It  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Christophe,*  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  1904,  and  by  several  other  authorities. 

(f)  The  results  from  it  may  be  readily  compared  with  other  theories. 

A  theory  which  assumes  a  different  distribution  of  pressure,  and  also 
one  which  assumes  the  concrete  to  take  a  portion  of  the  tension,  are  given 
in  Appendix  II.  In  the  determination  of  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  during 
the  period  termed  by  Prof.  Talbot  the  first  stage  (see  p.  287),  the  tensile 
resistance  in  the  concrete  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  practical  method  for  calculating  beams  is  to  disregard 
this  tension  and  employ  safe  working  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel. 

The  formulas  for  reinforced  beams  having  steel  in  the  upper  portion  to 
assist  in  resisting  the  compression  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  The  T-section 
is  likewise  discussed  there. 

Turning  now  to  the  derivation  of  the  formulas,  we  may  represent  the 
stresses  in  the  beam  by  the  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  90,  page  296.  At  any 
vertical  section  through  the  beam  the  concrete  in  the  upper  portion  resists  the 
forces  which  tend  to  compress  it,  and  the  steel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beam 
resists  the  forces  which  tend  to  stretch  and  break  it  in  tension.  The  com- 
pressive resistance  acts  in  one  direction  and  the  tensile  resistance  in  another 
direction,  as  designated  by  the  large  arrows  in  the  diagram.  The  center 
of  tension  in  the  steel  is  at  the  center  of  the  rod,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one 
tier  of  rods,  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  set  of  rods.  The  center 
of  pressure  of  the  concrete  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle 
which  represents  the  compressive  stresses.  The  reason  for  the  assumption 
of  the  uniformly  increasing  pressure  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  outside 
fiber  is  discussed  on  page  286.f 

Notation.  —  The  symbols  selected  for  the  notation,  to  aid  the  memory, 

♦Christophc's  B^ton  Arm^,  1902,  p.  535. 

'I'lf  the  stress  is  assumed  to  vary  as  a  parabola,  the  assumed  pressure  in  the  concrete  will  be 
much  lower  for  the  same  moment  of  resistance,  but  if  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  based  upon  the 
steel,  similar  percentages  of  steel  will  give  nearly  identical  moments  <^  resistance.     (See  p.  300.)^ 
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are  as  fax  as  ptossible  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  which  they  represent. 

The  base,  C,  of  the  triangle  represents  the  maximum  unit  compression 
in  the  concrete,  that  is,  the  highest  compressive  stress  in  any  portion  of  the 
beam,  under  any  particular  loading.  It  is  e\-ident  that  the  portion  of  the 
beam  which  is  subject  to  the  greatest  compression  is  its  upper  surface. 

The  unit  tension,  or  pull,  in  the  steel  for  any  loading  is  designated  by  5. 

By  calling  xd  the  distance  from  the  outside  compressive  surface  to  the 
neutral  axis,  x  becomes  a  constant  ratio  of  this  distance  to  the  distance,  d, 
from  outside  compression  surface  to  center  of  steel,  for  beams  of  all  dimen- 
sions composed  of  materials  haWng  hke  moduli  of  elasticity  and  containing 
the  same  percentage  of  steel.  For  a  beam  in  which  the  depth  to  center 
steel,  d,  is  um'ty,  the  distance  to  the  neutral  axis  becomes  .v.  Similarly, 
p  is  taken  as  the  ratio  of  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  to  the  area  of  the 
concrete  above  the  steel.  This  is  rational,  since  the  extra  concrete  below 
the  steel  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  beam.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  p  is  taken  as  a  ratio  and  not  as  a  percentage ;  thus  i^c  steel  is  repre- 
sented by  P  =  0.0 1. 

Let 
h     =  height  of  beam. 
b      —  breadth  of  beam. 
p     =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam  above  the 

center  of  gravity  of  the  steel. 
C    =  unit  pressure  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
S     =  unit  pull,  or  tension,  in  steel. 
E^   =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression. 
Eg   ==  modulus  of  elasticity  of  steel. 

r     —  —^  =  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 

d     =  distance  from  outside  compressive  fiber  to  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
xd  =  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis,  in  a  beam 
having  steel  at  depth,  d,  below  the  outside  compressive  surface. 
X     =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth,  cf,  of  steel. 
Mj^  =  moment  of  resistance. 
M^  =  bending  moment. 

K    =  constant  for  a  given  steel  and  a  given  concrete  (see  p.  299). 
e      =  extra  concrete,  i.e.,  depth  of  concrete  below  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
F    =  factor  of  safety. 

In  substituting  numerical  values  for  the  notation,  the  English  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  employed: 

Linear  dimensions  in  inches  (except  length  of  span  in  feet). 
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Surface  dimensions  in  square  inches. 

Stress,  i.e.,  either  compression  or  pull,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Deformation  in  inches. 

Modulus  of  elasticity  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Moments  in  inch -pounds. 
Formnlas.  Referring  now  to  Fig.  90,  there  is  formed  by  the  internal 
resisting  forces  a  couple.  One  arm  represents  the  total  compression  ina 
the  concrete  acting  through  its  center  of  compression,  viz.,  the  center  ofl 
gravity  of  the  triangular  area  representing  the  compression  and  having  foa: 
its  base  C  and  its  height  xd.  The  other  arm  represents  the  total  tensiors 
in  the  steel  acting  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rod  or  group  of  rods  - 


Fio.  90. — Resisting  Fi 


Reinforced  Concrete  Beam.     {See  p.  39ti.) 


For  equilibrium  in  the  beam,  these  two  forces,  parallel  to  each  other  and 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  must  be  equal.  In  other  words,  the  total 
compression  in  the  concrete  must  equal  the  total  tension  in  the  steel. 
If  either  one  exceeds  its  maximum  strength,  the  beam  fails.  These  con- 
ditions are  assumed  to  be  true  only  after  the  point  of  loading  is  reached  at 
which  the  tension  is  transferred  to  the  steel,  as  otherwise  the  tension  would 
be  made  up  of  (wo  forces,  the  tension  in  the  steel  and  the  tension  in  the 
concrete,  as  discussed  in  Appendix  II. 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  the  couple  must  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  bending  moment  produced  by  the  live  and  dead  loads. 


F 
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Since  it  is  assumed  that  a  plane  section  before  bending  remains  a  plane 
section  after  bending,  we  have  the  proportion 

deformation  in  steel  d  {i  —  x) 

deformation  in  outside  compressive  concrete  fibers  ocd 

A^  -   .         ,  ^           .           stress  per  square  inch  , 

^^d  since  deformation  = —^ —    we  have 

modulus  of  elasticity 
5 

£,         d{i—x)         S        i—x 
or   _= (i) 


xd  Cr  X 


Ec 


i*om  which 


X  = 


,  5  (2) 


Solving  formula  (i)  for  C 


C  =  5        "^  (3) 

r{i—x) 

Now,  as  stated  above,  for  equilibrium  the  total  tension  in  the  steel  must 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete.  The  total 
tension  in  the  steel  is  its  unit  tension,  5,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  steel, 
pdh,  and  the  total  compression  in  the  concrete  is  represented  by  the  area 
of  the  pressure  triangle,  \C  (xd)  times  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  h.  Equat- 
ing these  two  stresses  and  cancelling  out  the  dh  which  occurs  in  both, 

pS  =  ^  (4) 

2 

If  the  value  of  x  in  formula  (2)  be  substituted  for  the  x  in  formula  (4), 
we  have  ^» 

T 


C/   \         CrJ 

Par  any  given  percentage  of  steel  the  values  of  S   and  C  cannot  be 
assumed  independently,  as  they  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 
Substituting  the  value  of  C  in  formula  (3)  for  C  in  formula  (4),  we  have 

X  X 


2   (i  —  x)r 

Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  adopting  the  positive  sign  before  the 
square  root, 

^  =  —rp-\-  \/  2  r/>  +  (rpy 
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or 

.=  .^(^.+^    _.,)  (6) 

We  thus  have  x  in  terms  of  r  and  p,  and  from  formula  (6)  the  location 
of  the  neutral  axis  may  be  calculated  with  any  percentage  of  steel  for 
concrete  and  steel  having  known  moduli  of  elasticity. 

The  moment  of  resistance  is  obtained  from  the  couple  by  taking  moments 

about  the  center  of  compression  in  the  concrete,  using  for  the  force  the 

total  tension  in  the  steel,  which,  as  above,  is  pSbdj  times  the  arm  (see 

xd 
Fig.  90,  p.  296),  J— — 

3 

^^  2  /  \ 

Mj^^pSbd    (i-— j  (7) 

The  moment  of  resistance  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  compression 
in  the  concrete  by  combining  equations  (4)  and  (7),  or,  more  directly,  by 
taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  tension  in  the  steel,  thus 

,^       Cxbd^f  x\ 

2       \  3  / 

Values  for  x  with  various  percentages  of  steel  and  moduli  of  elasticity 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  310. 

The  value  of  the  moment  of  resistance,  M,  may  also  be  expressed  without 
using  X  by  substituting  in  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  the  value  of  p  from  formula 
(5)  and  the  value  of  x  from  (2),  thus  giving 


Mj^  =  Shd 


or 


2 

Formula  (10)  is  apparently  more  complex  than  (7)  and  (8),  but  as  the 
latter  require  the  determination  of  x^  formula  (10)  is  more  readily  solved 
unless  the  table  on  page  310  is  employed. 

In  the  use  of  formula  (10),  5  and  C  must  be  corresponding  values  and 
cannot  be  assumed  independently  of  each  other,  since  for  any  given  per- 
centage of  steel  the  ratio  of  5  to  C  is  a  constant.     (See  formula  (5),  p.  297.) 

For  concrete  of  a  given  quality,  if  we  assume  C  to  represent  the  unit 
breaking  strength  of  concrete,  —  or  rather  the  compression  which  we  allow 
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the  coDcrete  to  have  at  the  tiine  the  §t«l  reaches  iis  <^5iic  Hmit^  —  c^  i^  a 
constant,  and  E^  is  also  a  constant.  SimiUrly,  iVr  any  >ieci,  v"^  jinvi  K,  ait^ 
constants.    Consequently,  r,  the  ratio  of  £,  to  E.  b  also  a  c\>ni4JUit«  and  if 

F  =  required  factor  of  safety, 
we  mav  let 


K  = 


^[K-^)]   [""K-e^)]        '"' 


Or  in  slightly  different  form, 


We  may  thus  write  in  place  of  formula  (lo)  the  formula 

Mj^  =  Kbdl^  (13) 

where  J?"  is  a  constant  for  any  given  concrete  and  steel. 
Following  directly  from  formula  (13) 


-v/ 


Mr 
Kb 


Since  in  any  beam  the  moment  of  resistance  must  be  equal  to  or  grcfttcr 
than  the  bending  moment,  we  may  substitute  M^  for  Mj^.  Also,  since  in 
Fig.  90,  page  296,  d  =  h  —  «,  the  formula  may  be  written 


V  Kb 


+  e  (m) 


from  which  the  required  height  of  the  beam  may  be  directly  obtained. 

If 
W  =   the  load  in  pounds  upon  a  beam  at  its  center  (including  onc-hulf 

the  weight  of  the  beam). 
w  =   load  in  pounds  per  running  foot  of  the  beam  (including  weight  \kt 

foot  of  beam). 
/     =   span  in  feet. 

For  a  beam  of  height  h^,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the 
middle, 

•    w.mi^  (.5, 


^->/'^-:- 


+  e  (16) 
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For  a  beam  of  height  Aj*  supported  at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded  , 

KhQi^  —  eY  ,    ^ 


h.  =  li/li^ 


w 


Values  of  K  under  various  conditions  and  corresponding  percentages  of 
steel  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  302.  In  this  table  the  value  of  K 
corresponds  to  working  (not  to  ultimate)  loads,  and  therefore  the  values 
of  W  and  w  in  formulas  (15)  to  (18)  must  be  working,  or  safe,  loads. 

COMPARISON  OF  STRAIGHT  LINE  AND  PARABOLA  THEORIES 

Beams  calculated  by  the  straight  line  formulas,  presented  above,  give 
higher  apparent  compression  in  the  concrete  for  any  given  loading  than  if 
calculated  with  the  assumption  that  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  above 
the  neutral  axis  varies  as  a  curve.  The  lowest  apparent  pressure  is  ob- 
tained with  the  parabola  theory  of  stress  distribution,  the  formulas  for 
which  are  given  in  Appendix  II.  Other  theories  lie  between  the  parabola 
and  the  straight  line.* 

The  moment  of  resistance  for  any  beam,  if  it  is  based  on  the  pull  in  the 
steel,  is  nearly  identical  by  the  two  theories.  If  based  on  a  certain  pressure 
in  the  concrete,  that  is,  if  the  steel  is  in  excess,  so  that  the  pressure  in  the 
concrete  is  the  limiting  factor,  the  moment  of  resistance  by  the  parabola 
theory  is  about  17%  greater  than  by  the  straight  line  theory. 

This  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  although  the  values 
of  .V  for  different  percentages  of  steel  and  various  moduli  of  elasticity  of 
concrete,  calculated  by  the  parabola  theory,  are  10%  to  12%  smaUer, — 
i.e.,  the  neutral  axis  is  nearer  the  compressed  surface  by  these  per  cents,  — 
than  when  calculated  by  the  straight  line  theory,  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressure  in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same,  in  fact,  within  less  than 
1%,  and  hence  the  arm  of  the  couple,  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  pressure  to  the  center  of  pull,  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

With  similar  loading,  the  nominal  pressure  in  the  concrete  by  the  para- 
bola theor\'  averages  about  15^/^  less  than  when  calculated  by  the  straight 
line  theory.  If,  for  example,  625  pounds  per  square  inch  is  assumed  as 
safe  compression  by  the  straight  line  theory,  530  pounds  per  square  inch 
should  be  used  to  obtain  the  same  moment  of  resistance  by  the  parabola 
theory. 

♦See  Discussion  of  Sanford  E.  Thompson  to  Prof.  Talbot's  paper  in  Proceedings  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1904.      • 
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TABLES  OF  DIMENSIONS  OF  BEAMS  AND  THEIR 

REINFORCEMENT 

Tables  are  presented  (i)  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  convenient 
means  of  determining  the  correct  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for  beams 
under  various  loads,  and  (2)  for  comparing  the  effect  upon  the  moment  of 
resistance,  of  the  assumption  of  different  moduli  of  elasticity  and  of  various 
allowable  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  steel,  and  of  different  percentages  of 
reinforcement. 

General  tables  adapted  to  all  classes  of  beams,  with  values  to  be  used  in 
computation  where  special  qualities  of  concrete  and  steel  are  known  or 
assumed,  so  that  the  safe  unit  stresses  may  be  adapted  to  suit  particular 
conditions,  are  presented  on  pages  302  and  309.  The  table  on  page  313  is 
based  upon  certain  assumptions  which  satisfy  average  conditions  and  give 
directly  the  safe  loads  for  beams  of  various  spans  and  depths  with  about 
0.7%  reinforcement,  that  is,  a  ratio  of  area  of  steel  to  cross-section  of 
beam  above  steel  of  0.0069.  Tables  for  safe  loading  for  slabs  with 
various  percentages  of  reinforcement  are  presented  on  pages  317  and  318. 

All  these  tables  have  been  calculated  by  the  authors  on  the  theory 
presented  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Vertical  or  inclined  reinforcement  is  treated  on  page  320. 

Table  for  Use  in  Calculating  Moments  of  Resistance  and  Dimensions 
of  Beams.  In  the  table  on  page  302  various  values  of  K  (see  p.  299)  are 
worked  out  for  different  assumed  safe  loads  for  concrete  in  compression 
and  for  steel  in  tension,  and  the  percentage  of  steel  corresponding  to  these 
loads  is  given.  Theoretically,  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  apply  working  or 
safe  loads  upon  the  steel  and  concrete  to  the  formulas  presented  on  the 
preceding  pages,  because  these  formulas  assume  no  tension  in  the  concrete, 
and  therefore  can  only  truly  apply  after  the  tension  in  the  concrete  has 
been  transferred,  on  account  of  cracks,  to  the  steel.  Practically,  however, 
the  same  results  are  reached  as  though  more  nearly  ultimate  loads  were 
employed,  since  the  formula  assumes  a  constant  relation  between  the 
compression  in  the  concrete  and  the  tension  in  the  steel.  For  the  reason 
stated,  the  actual  pull  in  the  steel  for  any  given  compression  in  the  concrete 
may  be  in  reality  less  than  the  values  in  column  (5),  —  that  is,  under 
working  loads  the  concrete  may  actually  carry  a  little  pull,  —  but  the  ratio 
of  this  pyll  in  the  steel  to  its  yield  point  is  equivalent  to  the  ratio  of  the 
given  compression  in  the  concrete  to  its  compressive  stress  at  the  point 
when  the  steel  reaches  its  yield  point. 

Instead  of  using  the  working  load,  as  we  have  in  working  out  the  formula, 
it  is  often  assumed  that  S  represents  the  elastic  limit  or  yield  point  of  the 
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Data  tor  deterntiDRtion  ol  Momeot  of  RasistAnee  4ind  Reiufoiveiaant, 

Role.  —  To  find  moment  of  rcsisiance  in  any  beam,  multiply  A'  times  the  breadth  erf 

the  beam  in  inches  by  ihe  square  of  ihe  depth  of  steel,  in  inches,  below  upper  surface: 
Mr  -Kbil'.     (Sfn  pages  jqi)  .-ind  .^oi.)      Use  items  48  lo  S3  (or  cindi 
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steel  and  C  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete.  The  latter 
would  be  the  more  rational  method  if  the  ratio  of  the  yield  point  of  steel 
to  its  working  strength  could  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  factor  of  safety 
for  concrete.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  science  of  reinforced  concrete 
design,  however,  this  is  not  permissible.  To  illustrate,  the  yield  point  of 
ordinary  mild  steel  —  although  it  often  reaches  36  000  pounds  or  even 
more  than  this  —  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  more  than  30  000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  average  crushing  strength  of  1:2:4  concrete,  at 
the  age  of  one  month,  may  be  taken  at  2  440  pounds  per  square  inch  (see 
p.  242).  Now,  a  ratio  of  yield  point  to  working  strength  of  2  for  the  steel 
(nearly  corresponding  to  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  on  its  ultimate  strength) 
gives  15  000  pounds,  a  common  value  for  safe  tensile  stress.  But  this 
ratio  of  2  applied  as  a  factor  of  safety  to  the  concrete  gives  1220  pounds, 
a  dangerous  extreme.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  were 
selected,  so  as  to  reduce  the  safe  load  upon  the  concrete  to  610  pounds, 
the  stress  in  the  steel  would  be  only  7  500  pounds,  and  consequently  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  steel  would  be  used  than  is  necessary.  The 
inexperienced  designer  is  warned  against  faUing  into  this  error  of  thus 
using  a  higher  percentage  of  steel  than  is  necessary. 

To  avoid  this  high  compression  in  the  concrete,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  low  tension  in  the  steel,  a  stress  in  the  concrete  of,  say,  1220  pounds 
might  be  selected  to  correspond  to  the  30  000  pounds  in  the  steel.  It  is 
simpler,  however,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to 
divide  these  stresses  by  2  before  making  the  calculation,  and  use,  for 
example,  the  safe  stress  of  610  per  square  inch  in  compression  for  the 
1:2:4  concrete  and  15  000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  tension  for  the  steel. 

In  the  method  adopted,  that  is,  starting  with  working  loads,  the  value  of 
K  (see  p.  299)  and  the  moment  calculated  from  it  are  safe  working  values 
based  uponjthe  factor  for  safety  of  either  the  concrete  or  steel,  whichever 
is  selected  as  the  limiting  material. 

Other  factors  of  safety  than  those  assumed  in  calculating  the  table  may 
be  adopted  for  concrete  of  any  ultimate  strength  by  multiplying  any  value 
of  K  corresponding  to  the  required  percentage  of  steel  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  concrete  by  one  of  the  corresponding  factors  of  safety  and  dividing 
the  product  by  the  desired  factor.  However,  the  safe  working  load  of 
neither  the  concrete  nor  the  steel  must  he  exceeded. 

The  working  strengths  of  the  concrete  given  in  column  (4)  appear  high, 
but  by  comparing  the  factors  of  safety  corresponding  to  various  ultimate 
strengths,  as  given  in  columns  (9)  to  (14)  with  the  average  values  of  the 
strength  of  concrete  at  one  and  six  months  in  the  table  on  page  242,  and 
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also  with  the  results  of  actual  tests,  also  given  in  Chapter  XIII,  it  is  evident 
that  ample  allowance  has  been  made  for  ordinary  conditions.    If  a  larger 
or  smaller  factor  of  safety  is  required,  the  value  of  K  can  be  readily  calcu- 
ated  or  obtained  by  interpolation  or  exterpolation. 

Various  combinations  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  compressive  strength 
of  concrete,  and  tensile  strength  of  steel  are  presented,  so  that  the  calculator 
may  select  those  which  correspond  to  the  materials  he  is  to  use  and  which 
are  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  structure.  In  cases  where  the  work  is 
not  of  sufl5cient  importance  to  warrant  making  special  tests  or  examinations 
of  the  materials,  the  tables  on  pages  313,  317,  and  318  may  be  employed 
directly.  The  method  of  using  the  general  table  on  page  302  is  illus- 
trated in  examples  i  to  9. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BEAM  AND  SLAB  DESIGN 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  methods  of  computing  moments 
of  resistance  and  dimensions  of  simple  beams  and  slabs. 

Examples  i  to  9  are  from  the  general  table  on  page  302,  and  examples 
10  to  14  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables  on  pages  313  and  317  for  beams 
and  slabs. 

If  no  proportions  of  concrete  are  given,  1:2^:^  are  assumed. 

The  table  of  areas  and  weights  of  rods  on  page  311  will  be  foimd  con- 
venient for  converting  areas  of  steel  into  mercantile  standards. 

The  weights  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  slabs  may  be  readily  de- 
termined from  column  (22),  page  313,  and  column  (15),  page  317. 

Example  i.  What  is  the  moment  of  resistance  of  a  beam  of  reinforced 
1 :  2^:  5  concrete  of  20  feet  span,  8  inches  wide,  and  17  inches  deep,  with  one 
||-inch  square  rod  imbedded  2  inches  above  the  bottom  so  as  to  give  an 
effective  depth  of  15  inches,  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  being  limited  to 
625  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  pull  in  the  steel  to  14  000  pounds 
per  square  inch  ? 

Solution,  A  i|-inch  rod  has  a  section  of  0.88  inches,  corresponding  in 
the  given  beam  to  0.73%  steel.  Assuming  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  con- 
crete of  3  000  000,  we  find  at  once  that  the  conditions  are  nearly  satisfied 
by  item  (15)  in  the  table,  page  302,  lying  between  this  item  and  item  (18). 
Interpolating,  to  provide  for  the  slight  excess  of  steel  over  item  (15)  gives 
88  for  the  value  of  K,  Introducing  this  value  of  K  together  with  the 
known  values  for  h,  b  and  e  into  the  formula  for  Mj^  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
the  moment  of  resistance  is  found  to  be  88X8X15'=  158400  inch- 
poimds.  In  determining  the  load  which  this  beam  will  carry,  the  weight 
of  the  beam  must  be  included  in  the  load. 
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Example  2.  With  the  same  concrete  and  steel  as  in  Example  i,  what 
are  the  required  dimensions  and  reinforcement  (with  steel  imbedded  2 
inches)  for  a  series  of  beams  of  12-foot  span,  spaced  10  feet  apart,  and 
supporting  a  floor  loaded  with  100  pounds  per  square  foot  including  the 
weight  of  the  floor  ? 

Solution,  The  loading  upon  the  beam  per  linear  foot  (not  including  the 
weight  of  the  beam)  is  i  000  pounds.  If  the  effect  of  the  T-section  formed 
by  the  combined  beam  and  slab  is  disregarded,  we  may  select  at  once 
item  (15)  from  the  table,  which  gives  us  with  the  allowed  pull  on  the  steel 
a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.0069  (0.69%),  and  a  value  of  K  of  87.  For  trial, 
assume  a  breadth  of  beam  of  12  inches,  and  a  weight  of  beam  per  run- 
ning foot  of  250  pounds,  which  added  to  the  i  000  pounds  gives  a 
total  weight  per  running  foot  of  i  250  pounds.  Substituting  these  values 
in  formula  (18)  on  page  300,  assuming  e  =  2,  we  find  directly  that  the 

depth  of  the  beam,  /r,  =  12  i/ij5-Aii52  -f  2  =  18.1    inches,    and    the 

▼     87  X  12 

cross-section  of  steel  (18.  i  —  2.0)  X  12  X  0.0069  =  1.33  square  inches,  for 

which  may  be  used  two  }i-inch  round  rods  or  two  f  J-inch  square  rods. 

If  the  height  in"  any  case  is  considered  out  of  proportion  to  the  assumed 

breadth,  or  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  much  different  from  that  assumed, 

a  new  calculation  must  be  made. 

Example  3.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  selecting  a  larger  percentage,  say 
0.9%,  of  steel,  for  the  beam  in  Example  2  ? 

Solution,  From  the  table  on  page  302  we  find  that  item  (18)  satisfies 
the  conditions  by  giving  a  steel  ratio  of  0.0089,  corresponding  to  0.9%. 
The  value  of  K  is  therefore  95  instead  of  87.     Substituting  in  formula  (18) 

as  before,  we  find  the  total  depth  of  the  beam  must  be  12  K/  -^ 5- 

V     95X12 

4-  2  =  17.4  inches,  showing  that  a  depth  of  only  0.7  inch  in  thickness 
of  concrete  is  saved  by  thus  increasing  the  steel. 

Example  4.  What  would  be  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  in 
Example  i  if  the  crushing  strength  of  the  concrete  be  limited  to  500  pounds 
per  square  inch  ? 

Solution.  From  inspection  of  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage 
of  steel  is  much  larger  than  should  be  employed,  because  reducing  the 
allowable  stress  in  the  concrete  proportionally  reduces  the  working  stress 
in  the  steel,  if  the  percentage  of  steel  remains  the  same.  From  formulas 
(i  i),  (12)  and  (13),  page  299,  it  is  evident,  that  with  the  same  percentage  of 
steel,  the  value  of  K  and  also  the  value  of  Mj^  are  proportional  to  the  allow- 
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able  stress  in  the  concrete  or  the  steel,  whichever  is  the  limiting  factor. 

500 
Consequently,  the  moment  of  resistance  will  be  158  400  X  —  =126  700. 

625 

Example  5.  What  is  the  value  of  K  and  the  ratio  of  steel  if  pressure  in 
concrete  is  limited  to  400  pounds  per  square  inch  and  pull  in  steel  to 
12  000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  being 
assumed  at  3  000  000  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution,  Approximate  values,  which  are  sufl5ciently  exact,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  table,  page  302,  by  exterpolation  below  item  (20),  from 
which  K  equals  44,  and  ratio  of  steel,  p,  =  0.0039. 

Example  6.  What  is  the  value  of  K  for  a  beam  in  which  the  pressure 
in  the  concrete  is  625  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull  in  the  steel  14  000 
pounds,  and  the  area  of  steel  0.9%,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  concrete 
being  3  000  000  ? 

Solution.  The  requirements  in  the  example  are  impossible.  With  the 
pressure  in  the  concrete  limited  to  625  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pull 
in  the  steel,  if  0.9%  is  used,  cannot  be  as  high  as  14  000  pounds.  From 
item  (18),  page  302,  in  which  the  ratio  of  steel  is  0.0089  (o-89%)i  ^  =  95- 
The  puU  in  the  steel  is  1 2  000  pounds.  Comparing  this  item  with  item 
(15)  in  the  same  table,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  of  29%  in  the  area  of 
the  steel,  i.e.,  from  ratio  0.0069  ^^  ratio  0.0089,  increases  the  value  of  K, 
and  therefore  the  moment  gf  resistance,  scarcely  10%. 

Example  7.  In  item  (15),  page  302,  what  are  the  factors  of  safety  of 
the  steel  and  of  i:  2^:  5  concrete  at  the  age  of  6  months? 

Solution.  The  factor  of  safety  of  the  steel  is  obtained  directly  from 
Column  (8)  as  4.3.  From  the  table  on  page  242,  the  average  compressive 
strength  of  i:  2J:  5  concrete,  at  the  age  of  6  months,  is  2940  pounds  per 
square  inch,  hence  from  column  (10),  page  302,  the  factor  of  safety  cor- 
responding to  item  (15)  is  4.8. 

Example  8.  What  is  the  moment  of  resistance  and  what  rods  may  be 
economically  used  in  a  beam  of  cinder  concrete  12  inches  wide  by  18 
inches  deep,  if  the  pull  in  the  steel  is  limited  to  14  000  per  square  inch, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  concrete  to  225  pounds  per  square  inch,  assuming 
a  modulus  of  elasticity  for  cinder  concrete  of  850  000  ? 

Solution.  Item  (50),  page  302,  satisfies  the  conditions.  Therefore, 
K  =  ^6  and  p  =  0.0029.  Assuming  the  steel  to  be  2  inches  above  the 
bottom,  the  depth  of  steel,  J,  is  16.  Mj^  =  XW  =  36X12X16*  = 
no  592  inch-pounds.  Area  steel  is  12X  16X0.0029  =  0.56  square  inches, 
which  from  table  on  page  321  calls  for  one  J-inch  diameter  round  rod. 

A  comparison  of  this  example  with  Example  2  will  show  the  poor  econ- 
omy of  employing  cinder  concrete  for  beams. 
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Example  9.  Wliat  would  be  the  value  of  K  and  the  percentage  of  steel 
in  a  beam  of  reinforced  broken  stone  concrete  if  calculated  by  the  parabola 
theory  of  pressure  distribution,  if  the  working  pressure  in  the  concrete  is 
550  pounds,  the  allowable  pull  in  the  steel  16  000,  and  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  concrete,  4  000  000  ? 

Solution.    From  page  302,  since  under  similar  conditions  the  apparent 

pressure  in  the  concrete  is  15^  less  when  calculated  by  the  parabola  than 

by  the  straight  line  theon',  550  pounds  by  the  parabola  theorj*  is  equiva- 

550. 

lent  to =  650  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the  straight  line   theorw 

0.85 

Interpolating  between  items  (2)  and  (3)  gives  X  =  69,  and  p  =  0.0047, 

corresponding  to  0.47%  steel. 

Example  10.  WTiat  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  supported  by  a 
slab  5  inches  thick  and  lo-foot  span  reinforced  with  J-inch  round  bars 
placed  8  inches  apart? 

Solution.  From  slab  table,  page  317,  since  the  given  reinforcement 
from  page  311  is  equivalent  to  0.196X1J  =  0.294  square  inches  for  one 
foot  of  width,  we  find  by  inspection  that  for  a  5-inch  slab  the  nearest  area 
of  steel  in  column  (18)  is  0.288.  Hence,  the  total  safe  load  for  a  lo-foot 
span  is  slightly  more  than  121  pounds,  say,  123  pounds  per  square  foot; 
and  deducting  the  weight  per  square  foot  of  the  slab,  column  (15)  gives 
123  —  64  =  59  pounds  per  square  foot  safe  live  load.  If  slab  is  one  of 
several  continuous  reinforced  floor  panels,  safe  live  load  from  table,  p. 
317b,  is  246  —  64  =  182  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Eocample  11.    What  safe  load  per  square  foot  can  be  placed  upon  an      IJ 
8-inch  slab,  16-foot  span,  having  steel  reinforcement  of  0.007  ?  " 

Solution,  Since  by  rule  3,  on  page  317,  total  loads  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  span,  the  load  for  a  16-foot  slab  is  \  the 
load  for  an  8-foot  slab.  For  the  total  safe  load  of  an  8-foot  slab,  we 
must  interpolate  between  steel  ratios  of  0.006  and  0.008,  thus  obtaining 

r llL  =  640  pounds  per  square  foot.    For  the  1 6-foot  slab,  the  total  safe 

^60 
load  is  therefore  —  =160  pounds,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  slab 

4 
from  column*  (15)  gives  a  net  live  load  of  160—  103  =  57  pounds  per 
square  foot.      If  slab  is  one  of  several  continuous  reinforced  floor  panels » 
safe  live  load  from  table,  p.  3 17b,  is  3 20— 103  =  21 7  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Example  12.  Using  the  table  of  beams,  page  313,  what  should  be 
dimensions  and  reinforcements  for  the  beam  described  in  Example  2? 

Solution.  The  assumed  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  in  the 
Beam  Table.     Making  the  same  assumptions  as  in  the  solution  to  Exam])le 
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1250 
2  gives  a  total  load  per  inch  of  width  of =  104  pounds  running  foot. 

Referring  directly  to  the  Beam  Table,  we  find  that  the  total  depth  correspond- 
ing to  a  12-foot  beam  with  this  load  is  about  17  J  inches,  but  as  column  (24) 
shows  that  the  table  assumes  only  ij  inches  of  concrete  below  the  steel, 
while  the  example  assumes  2  inches,  J-inch  must  be*  added  to  the  height 
of  beam,  giving  18  inches.  The  reinforcement  from  coliunn  (25)  is 
0.111X12  =  1.33  square  inches. 

Example  ij.  What  total  load  per  foot  of  length  can  be  carried  by  a 
12-foot  beam  12  inches  wide  and  25  inches  deep? 

Solution.  There  is  no  value  in  the  table  for  a  beam  whose  total  depth 
is  25  inches,  but  since,  from  rule  4,  loads  are  proportional  to  the  depth  of 
the  steel,  we  may  calculate  the  load  from  the  load  for  a  26-inch  beam 
12  inches  wide.   Assuming  in  both  cases  that  the  depth  to  steel,  (f,  is  2  inches 

23^ 
less  than  the  total  depth,  we  have  232X  — r  X12  =  2560  poimds  per 

24 

running  foot  of  beam. 

Example  14.  What  should  be  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  for 
the  beam  described  in  Example  2  if  i :  2 :  4  concrete  is  used,  and  the  values 
are  to  be  obtained  from  the  beam  table,  page  313? 

Solution.  Since  from  rule  5,  page  313,  a  beam  of  1:2:4  concrete 
suitably  reinforced  will  sustain  about  20%  greater  load  than  1:2^:5' 
concrete,  we  may  assume  the  total  load,  instead  of  1250  pounds  per  foot, 

to  be =1042  pounds  per  running  foot,  or  87  pounds  per  running 

1.20 

foot  per  inch  of  width.     This  for  a  12-foot  span  corresponds  to  a  depth  of 

beam  of  about  i6j  inches,  and  since  the  steel  must  be  increased  by  20%, 

the  area  of  reinforcement  will  be  o.ioi  X  12  X  1.20  =  1.46  square  inches. 

These  results,  also,  may  be  obtained  directly  from  table  on  page  313a. 


GENERAL  TABLE  FOR  HIOH  CARBON  STEEL 

The  table  on  page  309  gives  values  of  K  and  also  the  required  percentage 
of  steel,  with  different  stresses  in  the  concrete  and  the  steel,  if  first-class 
or  high  steel  is  used  for  the  reinforcement.  High  steel  is  a  most  dangerous 
material  to  use  unless  it  is  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  must  conform  in  me- 
chanical strength  and  in  chemical  composition  to  our  specifications  on 
page  38,  in  which  case  it  is  entirely  safe  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  ordinary 
merchant  steel. 

.Beams  designed  by  this  table  are  liable  to  show  slight  cracks  on  their 
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under  surfaces  before  the  working  strength  of  the  steel  is  reached,  but 
such  cracks  are  by  no  means  dangerous  to  safety. 


FOR  USE  ONLY  WITH  FIRST  CLASS  HIGH  STEEL* 
Dtt*  toe  determiUAtion  ol  Momeut  of  Besistaaoe  anif  Beiaforcetnettt. 

RcLE.  — To  find  moment  of  resistance  in  any  beam  multiply  K  times  the  breadth  of 
the  beam,  in  inches,  by  the  square  of  the  depth  of  steel,  in  inches,  below  upper  surface; 
Uk  —  Kbd'.    (See  pages  299  and  301 ,) 
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TABLE  OF  PROPORTIONAL  DEPTHS  OF  NEUTRAL  AXIS 

The  table  below  gives  the  proportional  depths  of  the  neutral  axis 
calculated  from  formula  (6)  on  page  298  for  various  percentages  of  steel 
and  moduli  of  elasticity.  Its  use  is  not  advised  for  ordinary  calculations 
of  moments  of  resistance  and  dimensions  of  beams  or  slabs,  because  it 
presents  no  means  of  determining,  without  further  calculation,  the  stress 
in  the  steel  or  the  concrete,  and  therefore  is  liable  to  lead  to  uneconomical 
design.  Its  principal  use  is  for  determining  the  moment  of  resistance,  and 
consequently  the  safe  loading  for  beams  already  built. 

As  stated  in  the  rule  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  values  are  to  be  used  in 

Proportional  Depth  of  Neutral  Axis  below  top  of  Beam  for  different  per  cents  of 
Steel  and  various  assumptions  of  Elasticity,     (See  p.  310.) 


O    I    as 

O  E  V 


Ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  center  of  steel  below  most  compressed  surface  of  beam. 


Er 

Ratios  of  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Steel  to  Modulus  of  Concrete  in  Compression,  — z. ^ 

Ec 


75 


10 


la 


IS 


ao 


30 


35 


40 


0.00 1 

O.IO  ' 

O.II5 

0.138 

0.143 

0.158 

O.181 

0.217 

0.232 

0.002 

0.184 

0.159 

O.181 

0.196 

0.217 

0.246 

0.292 

0.31 1 

0.003 

0-173 

O.I9I 

0.217 

0.235 

0.258 

0.292 

0.344 

0.36s 

0.004 

0.196 

0.217 

0.246 

0.266 

0.292 

0.328 

0.384 

0.420 

0.005 

0.217 

0.239 

0.270 

0.292 

0.320 

0.358 

0418 

0442 

0.006 

0-235 

0.258 

0.292 

0.314 

0.344 

0.384 

0446 

0471 

0.007 

0.251 

0.276 

0.31 1 

0.334 

0.365 

0407 

0471 

0497 

0.008 

0.266 

0.292 

0.328 

0.353 

0.384 

0.428 

0493 

0.519 

0.009 

0.279 

•    0.306 

0.344 

0.369 

0402 

0.446 

0.513 

0.539 

O.OIO 

0.2Q2 

0.320 

0.358 

0.384 

0418 

0.463 

0.531 

0.557 

0.012 

0-315 

0.344 

0.384 

0402 

0.446 

0493 

0.562 

0.588 

0.014 

0.334 

0.364 

0.407 

0.436 

0.471 

0.519 

0.588 

0.614 

o.ot6 

0.353 

0.384 

0.428 

0.457 

0493 

0.542 

0.61 1 

0.637 

0.018 

0.369 

0.402 

0.446 

0476 

0.513 

0.562 

0.631 

0.657 

0.020 

0.384 

0.418 

0463 

0.493 

0.531 

0.580 

0.649 

0.675 

0.030 

0.446 

0483 

0.531 

0.562 

0.599 

0.649 

0.040 

0.493 

0.531 

0.580 

0.61 1 

0.649 

0.697 

0.050 

0.531 

0.569 

0.618 

0.649 

0.686 

0.732 

0.246 

0.328 
0.384 

0428 
0464 

0493 
0.519 

0.412 

0.562 
0.584 

0.61 1 

0.638 

0.660 

0.680 
0.697 


Note:  —  This  table  is  given  for  use  in  connection  with  formulas  (7)  and  (8), 
page  298,  for  the  study  of  beams  already  built. 

Rule:  —  To  find  maximum  safe  (or  ultimate)  resisting  moment,  select  maximum 
safe  (or  ultimate)  values  for  S  and  C  Substitute  them,  and  also  the  value  of  x  from 
the  above  table,  in  formulas  (7)  and  (8)  (p.  298)  and  select  the  lower  value  of  Mr, 
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coiinection  witii  either  formula  (7)  or  fonnula  (8)  on  page  398,  whichevei 
gives  the  lower  result. 


One  cubic  fool  weighs  490  lb. 
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TABLE  OF  AREAS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  SQUARE  AND  ROUND  RODS 

AND  CIRCUMFERENCES  OF  ROUND  RODS 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  referring  to  a  separate  handbook,  the  table  on 
page  311  is  given  so  that  the  area  of  cross-section  of  steel,  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  ratio  of  steel  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  beam  above  steel, 
may  be  readily  transformed  into  mercantile  sizes  of  round  or  square  bars. 

TABLES  OF  SAFE  LOADS  FOR  BEAMS  OF  VARIOUS 

DIMENSIONS  AND  SPANS 

The  tables,  pages  313  and  313a,  are  computed  from  items  (15)  and  (14), 
page  302,  so  that  the  loading  for  various  dimensions  of  ordinary  beams  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and,  conversely,  the  dimensions  of  beams  for  any 
assumed  loading,  may  be  determined  directly. 

These  tables  assume  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  of  3  000  000,  a 

working  tensile  strength  of  steel  of  14  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  working 

compressive  strength  of  625  and  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  respectively  for  i :  2J:  5 

and  1:2:4  concrete.*     Since  the  loads  on  a  beam  are  proportional  to  the 

values  of  K  (see  formulas  (15)  and  (17),  p.  299),  the  safe  loads  given  in 

these  tables  may  be  converted  to  any  other  assumption  of  modulus  and 

strength.    For  example,  if  the  concrete  is  known  to  have  a  modulus  of 

elasticity  of  4  000  000,  and  it  is  desired  to  limit  the  working  strength  of 

the  steel  to  12  000  and  the  working  strength  of  the  concrete  to  625  pounds 

per  square  inch,  inspection  of  items  (9)  and  (15),  page  302,  indicates  that 

80 
the  total  safe  load  must  be  multiplied  by  a  ratio  of  —  =  0.92. 

Examples  12  to  14,  page  307,  also  illustrate  the  use  of  this  table. 

As  high  steel  is  not  recommended  for  ordinary  use  on  a  small  scale,  no 
table  is  presented  for  safe  loads  for  concrete  reinforced  with  it.  If  the 
structure  is  of  such  size  as  to  warrant  its  employment,  the  various  members, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  require  careful  study,  and  the  dimensions  are 
readily  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  table  on  page  309. 

BEAMS  AND  SLABS  CONTINUOUS  OVER  SUPPORTS 

In  floors,  reinforced  beams  and  slabs  are  usually  continuous  over  their 
supports  or  attached  to  walls.  Although  the  practical  effects  of  this  have 
not  been  investigated  scientifically,  it  is  known  that  this  decreases  the 
bending  moment  at  the  center,  and  produces  a  negative  bending  moment 
at  the  ends.  The  supporting  of  slabs  at  four  edges  by  means  of  cross 
girders  or  stiffeners  further  increases  their  strength. 

*  625  and  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  by  the  straight-line  theory  adopted  in  this  Treatise  correspond 
to  about  530  and  590  lb.  per  sq.  in.  by  the  theory  of  parabola  distribution  of  compressive  stress. 
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Snd  Bflioioreement  In  Upper  Part  of  Beam.  The  negative  moment 
produced  over  the  support  by  the  loading  of  a  continuous  beam  on  both 
sides  of  this  support  produces  tension  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam. 
By  the  ordinar}'  mechanical  laws  the  niaximum  negative  bendiog  moment 
occurs  when  both  portions  of  the  beam  are  fully  loaded. 

Let  " 

M^/f  =  bending  moment  at  support  for  a  beam  loaded  at  center. 
Af^^  =  bending  moment  at  support  for  uniformly  distributed  load. 
W     =  total  load  upon  each  beam  in  pounds. 
w      =  uniformly  distributed  load  in  pounds  per  foot  on  each  beam. 
/        =  length  of  beam  in  feet. 

The  maximum  negative  bending  moment  in  foot-pounds  in  a  continuous 
beam  at  a  support,  due  to  central  loading  of  the  beams,  may  be  considered 
as  one-half  the  positive  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  a  single  beam 
supported  at  its  ends,  or 

\Vl 
8 

The  maximum  negative  bending  moment  in  foot-pounds  at  support,  due 
to  uniform  loading  of  the  beams,  may  be  considered  as  two-thirds  the 
positive  moment  at  center  of  a  uniformly  loaded  beam  supported  at  the 
ends,  or 

Jf  ^  = foot-pounds 

To  resist  the  tension  due  to  this  negative  bending  moment,  it  is  advisable 
in  continuous  beams  to  place  reinforcing  metal  just  below  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  beam  over  the  support  and  extending  along  the  beams  as  far 
as  the  conditions  require.  The  percentage  of  reinforcement  is  determined 
by  the  methods  employed  when  the  steel  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam. 
The  distance  from  the  steel  to  the  surface  of  the  concrete  is  the  same  in 
the  two  cases. 

Bending  Moment  at  Middle  of  Gontinaoas  Beams.    If  the  beams  on 

both  sides  of  the  support  are  fully  loaded,  the  bending  moment  for  central 

Wl 
loads  (using  above  notation)  is  usually  considered  to  be —  or    one -half 

o 

the  moment  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends,  and  the  moment  for  uni- 

wP 
formly  distributed  loading  to  be  —  or  one-third  the  moment  of  a  beam 

24 

supported  at  the  ends.    However,  the  maximum  bending  in  either  of  the 

beams  will  occur  when  it  is  loaded  and  the  beam  next  to  it  is  not  loaded. 


31$  A  TREATISE  ON  CONCRETE 

Mr.  A  Consid^re*  states  that  French  engineers  assume  that  the  safe  mini- 
mum of  the  moment  on  the  supports  is  only  ^^  wP^  so  that  the  resistance  at 
the  center  of  a  beam  with  uniformly  distributed  load  must  be  based  upon 

wP 
a  positive  bending  moment  of  — ,  that  is,     the    maximum    bending 

moment  in  a  continuous  beam  is  taken  as  J  of  the  maximum  bending  mo- 
ment in  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends.  Engineers  in  the  United  States, 
also,  have  adopted  this  rule  for  calculations  of  strength  of  slabs.  It  is 
evidently  on  the  side  of  safety,  especially  when  the  effect  of  the  T-section, 
that  is,  the  combination  in  one  piece  of  the  reinforced  beam  and  floor  slab, 
is  considered. 

However,  since  the  effect  of  the  T-section,  which  is  analyzed  in  Apjjendix 
II,  is  somewhat  problematical,  and  since  the  supports  cannot  be  counted 

wP 
upon  to  be  absolutely  immovable,  a  moment  of  —  is  the  lowest  value  which 

lO 

for  the  present  should  be  adopted. 

It  is  often  required  that  the  bending  moment  at  middle  of  all  uniformly 
loaded  reinforced  concrete  beams  shall  be  taken  as  though  they  were  simply 
supported  at  the  ends,  that  is  at  J  wP,  while  continuous  slabs  are  allowed 
the  lower  maximum  moment  of  ^  wP.  This  plan  has  been  followed  in 
our  beam  table  (p.  313)  and  slab  tables  (pp.  317  and  318). 

If  the  moment  is  expressed  in  inch-pounds,  the  above  values  are  multi- 
plied by  12,  and  the  bending  moment  for  uniform  loading  on  continuous 
slabs  becomes 

M^ji  =  —  wP  inch-pounds  (19) 

Haunches  of  concrete  carried  down  to  the  lower  flanges  of  steel  I-beam 
girders  produce  similar  effects  as  do  continuity  of  the  slabs,  since  the 
haunches  lessen  the  deflection  at  the  supports. 

FUt  Plates.  Floor  slabs  are  apt  to  be  continuous  both  ways  so  as  to 
form  flat  plates  with  supports  on  four  sides.  The  increase  in  strength  due 
to  the  support  of  the  cross  girder  or  stiffener  is  not  usually  allowed  for  in 
calculation,  but  if  the  slab  is  reinforced  in  both  directions  it  considerably 
increases  its  strength  and  this  increase  is  evident  in  tests  of  slabs  so  sup- 
ported. The  theorv'  of  flat  plates  is  so  intricate  that  calculations  are  not 
often  attempted,  but  comparative  tests  will  probably  show  that  the  strength 
of  slabs  or  plates  continuous  in  both  directions  is  two  or  more  times  greater 
than  the  strength  of  slabs  supported  at  their  two  ends,  so  that  the  dimen- 
sions and  reinforcement  may  be  reduced  empirically.    Mr.  Joseph  R. 

^ntemjitional  Eaginecrinf;  Congress,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1904. 
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Worcester*  in  testing  floor  slabs  of  concrete  reinforced  with  steel  wire, 
found  that  the  steel,  if  calculated  by  the  usual  theories,  attained  in  one  case 
an  apparent  tension  of  250  000  pounds  per  square  inch  before  rupture,  thus 
showing  (since  this  is  an  impossible  stress)  the  evident  inaccuracies  of 
present  theories  to  account  for  the  stresses  in  continuous  slabs. 

Tests  made  upon  plate  glass  at  the  Watertown  Arsenalf  show  an  average 
increase  in  strength  of  more  than  one-third  by  supporting  a  plate  16  inches 
square  on  its  four  edges  instead  of  upon  two  edges.  The  ratio  would 
have  been  still  greater  if  the  plates  had  been  continuous  over  the 
supports. 

The  New  York  building  laws,  1903,  permit  the   calculation   of   the 

bending  moment  of  square  floor  plates,  reinforced  in  both  directions  and 

Wl 
supported  on  four  sides,  by  the  formula,  Md  =  —  foot-pounds. 

20 

Gross  Reinforcement  in  Slabs.  Cross  reinforcement,  that  is,  steel  rods 
parallel  to  the  principal  beams  upon  which  the  slab  rests  in  addition  to 
the  principal  bearing  rods,  is  customarily  used  to  prevent  shrinkage  and 
temperature  cracks,  and  to  give  added  strength.  Although  this  reinforce- 
ment is  not  absolutely  essential,  if  expansion  joints  are  provided  at  frequent 
intervals,  it  greatly  stiffens  the  floor  and  often  renders  the  expansion  joints 
unnecessary. 

The  metal  required  to  provide  for  temperature  changes  may  be  calculated 
from  the  directions  on  page  378. 

TABLES  OF  STRENGTH  AND  REINFORCEMENT  OF  SLABS 

The  tables  on  pages  317  and  317a  are  computed  with  the  assumption, 
on  page  315,  that  a  slab  continuous  over  the  supports  permits  i  greater 
loading  than  a  slab  supported  simply  at  the  ends.  For  ordinary  floor 
construction  of  continuous  panels  supported  on  four  edges  and  reinforced 
in  both  directions,  it  is  evidently  safe,  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  to 
allow  double  these  loads  in  conformity  with  the  New  York  law.  Tables 
on  pages  317b  and  317c,  therefore,  are  computed  with  this  assumption. 

The  safe  moment  of  resistance,  in  inch-pounds,  is  obtained  by  using 
formulas  (7)  and  (8)  on  page  298,  and  selecting  the  lower  value  of  Mj^, 
(See  p.  310.)  The  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  varies  with  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  concrete  and  is  found  by  equating  these  two 
formulas  and  solving  for  p,  thus  obtaining  a  ratio  which  will  give  full 
working  loads  upon  both  concrete  and  steel.  For  a  working  compressive 
strength  of  625  lb.  per  sq.  in.  J  (assumed  to  apply  to  i:  2J:  5  concrete), 
this  most  economical  ratio  of  steel  is  0.0068,  and  for  700  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
(assumed  for  1:2:4  concrete)  the  ratio   becomes  0.0083.     ^^^  ratios 

*  See  Journal  Assodarion  Engineering  Societies,  April,  1905,  p.  205. 

i  TesU  of  Metals^  V.SA.,  1^1,  p.  631. 
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5^  Loadmg  f*r  Sguan  Peel  and  RtinjorcaHent  for  STONE  CONCRETE  SLABS 
CmUmuom  only  at  Ends.    Profortioni  1:3:4. 
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to  1.2%  Mild  Steel.    (5«  p.  316.)    E  —  3  000  000.    S  =-  or  <  14  000.    C  —  or  <  700. 
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* Percenia^  of  steel  are  values  in  this  column  multijilioil  by  100. 

Compressioii  in  concrete  under  tabular  loads  with  the  iliffcrcnt  ])crccniages  ot  Blcel: 

Ratio  of  steel,  column  (i) o.ooj     0.006     0.008     o.oio     0.012 

Compresdon  in  concrele,  lb.  jtcr  sq.  inch. . .       460         580        680         700        700 
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by  width  in  feet. 
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Safe  Loading  per  Square  Foot  and  Rein/orcemeia  for  STONE  CONCRETE  FLOOR  PANEU 
Continuous  or  Fixtd  oa  the  Four  Edges.    ProporHotu  1:1)15. 
Cxbd>  / 
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^Percenia^  of  steel  arc  values  in  this  column  multiplied  by  too. 

Compression  in  concrete  under  tabular  loads  with  the  different  percentages  of  steel: 

Ratio  of  steel,  column  (i) o/xji     0.004    0.006    0.00S    o.oio 

Compression  jn  concrete,  lb.  per  sq.  inch. . .      310       460       580       635        625 
tNot  including  cross  reinforcement. 
Kin.ES.     I.  ror  loud  tor  my  vTidtb  of  panol  multiply  by  width  in  feet. 
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lower  than  these  the  safe  loads  on  the  slabs  are  governed  by  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  steel,  and  the  ^lues  of  Mj^  in  the  table  are  obtained  from 
formula  (7).  With  larger  ratios  of  sleel  the  strength  of  the  slab  is  limited 
by  the  working  strength  of  the  concrete  in  compression,  Mj^  being  com- 
puted from  formula  (8). 

Sa/e    Loading   per   Square    Fool   and    Reinjarcement  for   CINDER   CONCRETE 
FLOOR    PANELS.      Conlinuous  or  Fixed  on  Ike  Four  Edgei.      Proportions 

From  Formula  w  — 
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*Fercentages  of  stceL  are  values  in  this  column  multiplied  by  100. 
tNot  including  cross  reinforcement. 
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».  For  sjva  ot  cross-section  of  steel   for  any   width  of  panel  multiply 
column  (13I  by  width  in  feet. 
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to  take  these  distances  below  the  bottom  of  the  steel  instead  of  below  the 
center  of  the  steel  (see  p.  322),  thus  slightly  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
slab  for  the  given  loads. 

The  areas  of  section  of  patented  rods  var\'  from  their  nominal  dimen- 
sions, and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  when  determining  the  amount 
of  steel  to  use. 

Expanded  metal,  3-inch  mesh  No.  10  gage,  has  a  sectional  area  of  steel 
of  0.185  square  inches  per  foot  of  width;  6-inch  mesh  No.  4  gage  has  a 
sectional  area  of  0.259  square  inches  per  foot  of  width.  From  these 
values,  economical  thicknesses  of  slabs  and  safe  loading  with  this  rein- 
forcing material  may  be  determined. 

Slabs  of  Cinder  Concrete.  Cinder  concrete  floors  may  be  designed 
by  the  table  on  page  318,  which  is  based  on  a  safe  working  compressive 
strength  of  cinder  concrete  of  225  pounds  per  square  inch,  a  safe  tension 
in  the  steel  of  14  000  pounds,  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cinder  concrete 
of  850  000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  noticeable  that  less  steel  can  be 
used  econonucally  for  a  given  thickness  of  slab  than  with  broken  stone  or 
gravel  concrete,  because  the  strength  of  the  slab  is  more  apt  to  be  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  cinder  concrete  than  by  the  strength  of  the  steel. 
The  values  for  slabs  with  a  ratio  of  steel  of  0.002  are  h'mited  by  the  working 
strength  of  the  steel,  and  the  values  with  the  higher  ratios  by  the  working 
strength  of  the  cinder  concrete. 

TESTING  FLOOR  PANELS 

The  Prussian  Regulations,*  1904,  require: 

If  a  strip  of  a  floor  panel  be  cut  out  and  tested  by  a  trial  load,  this  load 
shall  be  distributed  uniformly  over  the  whole  strip  and  not  exceed  the 
weight  of  the  floor  and  double  the  live  load  it  is  computed  for.  If  such  a 
strip  is  tested  without  being  cut  out  of  the  panel,  the  test  load  shall  be 
increased  by  one-half.  Thus,  if  g  denotes  the  dead  load  and  p  the  live 
load,  the  test  load  will  be  for  the  former  case  g  -\-  2p,  and  for  the  latter 

STEEL  IN  COMPRESSION  PORTION  OF  BEAM 

In  certain  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  place  steel  in  the  upper  portion  of 
a  concrete  beam  or  arch  to  provide  for  possible  negative  bending  moment 
due  to  eccentric  loading,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  taking  a  share 
of  the  compression. 

The  steel,  if  imbedded,  say,  two  inches,  or  properly  hooped  to  prevent 

^Engineering  Record,  July  2,  1904,  p.  26. 
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buckling,  may  probably  be  counted  upon  to  take  a  share  of  the  compression 
in  a  ratio  depending  upon  the  relative  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  steel  and 
the  concrete.  Formulas  for  designing  a  beam  or  arch  with  steel  in  the 
compression  side  are  presented  in  Appendix  II. 

PREVENTION  OF  DIAGONAL  GRA0K8  IN  BEAMS 

The  diagonal  breaks  which  frequently  occur  in  testing  reinforced  beams 
were  formerly  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  concrete  in  shear,  but  recent 
tests  indicate  that  the  cracks,  at  least  in  part,  are  due  to  internal  tension 
caused  by  a  stretching  and  slipping  of  the  rods  employed  in  the  reinforce- 
ment. If  calculated  as  shear,  beams  have  broken  with  an  average  end 
shear  of  loo  to  no  pounds  per  square  inch.*  As  the  ultimate  strength  of 
ordinary  concrete  in  shear  (see  p.  270)  appears  to  be  at  least  600  pounds 
per  square  inch,  it  is  probable  that  the  breaks  are  due  chiefly  to  internal 
tension  on  the  45®  lines. 

To  prevent  these  diagonal  cracks,  the  steel  should  be  so  designed  and 
placed  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  adhession  to  the  concrete,  and  thus 
prevent  slipping  as  the  cross-section  of  the  steel  becomes  reduced  by  its 
stretch.  It  is  also  customary  as  an  extra  precaution  against  shear  and 
tension  to  place  inclined  or  vertical  rods  at  intervals  in  the  beam  either  as 
separate  stirrups  or  U-bars,  or  else,  as  in  one  or  two  patented  systems,  as 
a  part  of  the  longitudinal  remforcement.  Still  another  plan  consists  of 
a  vertical  ^tigziig  reinforcement,  a  single  rod  bent  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
V*s  with  one  leg  of  each  loop  inclined  away  from  the  center  of  the  beam 
and  the  other  leg  vertical.  The  horizontal  reinforcing  rods  rest  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lix^ps, 

Thei^retically,  the  slope  of  the  reinforcement  should  be  45®,  inclining 
away  from  the  tenter  of  the  beam,  but  because  of  the  difl&culty  in  placing 
hkIs  at  this  angle,  they  are  more  frequently  set  vertically. 

Location  0!  Stimips.  The  rule  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Schaubf  for 
determining  the  metal  to  be  used  in  the  reinforcing  stimips  in  beams 
loaded  uniformly  is  as  follows: 

Let 
5       =-  area  of  steel  require*!  in  stirrup  at  any  section  of  beam. 
A     —  total  sectional  area  of  beam  in  square  inches. 
f     =•  mtio  i>f  cross-section  of  horixontal  steel  to  cross-section  of  beam. 

'^tc'wis  J.  JoKnsoA  w  Journal  A»odatioo  En|:iM«riB|c  Societ>ts«  Juor»  1904*  p.  308. 

fthtt  fsvrmuU  with  $li)j»btlY  «JbithinHit  ikotaiMMi  aasl  ttic  uuhrns  fron  wlacb  k  »  deffired  is  gittn 
m  kf*iii>*^imi  .Vnv4»  Apt%l  \K  iVi},>  f<  ]^4^  Fh>ai  icc««l  cipcnsKMs^  Mr.  Sdaub,  m  iDanj 
««w«  wHetr  iW  Kof%«ofttal  it«ioffofcnniit  »  puTtand  froM  s&fpw^  Sjuwtiqa*  tke  tieMiiy  far 
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pA   —  area  of  section  of  horizontal  steel  in  square  inches. 
/       =  length  of  beam  in  feet. 

z      =  distance  from  end  of  beam  to  the  section  where  stirrup  is  required. 
Then 

s  =  -j-[i J-)  (.0) 

Mr.  Schaub  states:  In  a  recent  example,  the  metal  in  the  horizontal 
plane  was  0.03655  sq.  in.  per  i-inch  width  of  beam.  As  the  beam  was 
7  feet  long,  /  was  7  feet.    The  metal  required  in  the  stirrups,  one  foot  from 

the  end,  wasi^ ^'^^  ^^  X  —  =  0.012  sq.  in.  per  i-inch  width  of  beam. 

7  7 

The  spacing  of  the  stirrups  should  be  determined  to  a  certain  degree  by 
the  character  of  the  loading.  Some  make  it  a  rule  to  place  them  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  depth  of  the  beam,  or  slightly  closer  than  this,  so  that 
any  diagonal  line  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  neutral  axis  will  pass  through 
the  stirrups.  As  theoretical  calculations  of  shear  and  internal  tension 
give  higher  stresses  near  the  ends  of  the  beam,  many  designers  place  the 
bars  there  more  frequently. 

Mr.  E..  L,  Ransome's  empirical  rule  for  spacing  stirrups  is  to  place  the 
first  a  distance  from  the  end  of  the  beam  corresponding  to  one-quarter  the 
depth  of  the  beam,  the  second  a  distance  of  one-half  the  depth  of  the  beam 
beyond  the  first,  the  third  a  distance  of  three-quarters  the  depth  of  the 
beam  beyond  the  second,  and  the  fourth  a  distance  of  the  depth  of  the 
beam  beyond  the  third. 

In  some  cases  the  size  and  location  of  the  rods  are  calculated,  as  in  a 
plate  girder,  as  though  the  stress  was  actual  shear,  the  Prussian  require- 
ments for  1904,  for  example,  specifying  that  the  shear  shall  not  exceed 
64  pounds  per  square  inch. 

DEPTH  OF  CONCRETE  BELOW  RODS 

The  selection  of  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  below  the  rods  is  governed 
more  by  the  proper  fire  and  rust  protection  of  the  metal  than  by  the  stresses 
in  the  beam. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
considers  a  thickness  of  2  inches  essential  for  efficient  fire  protection. 
(See  p.  433.)  Since  an  excessive  thickness  adds  to  the  danger  of  cracking, 
because  the  tension  in  the  concrete  increases  with  the  depth  below  the 
steel,  with  but  slight  corresponding  gain  in  strength  to  the  beam,  this 
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thickness,  measured  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  steel,  and  not  from  its 
center  of  gravity,  may  be  taken  as  a  maximum.  Thus,  in  important 
members  which  are  liable  to  severe  fire,  2  inches  may  be  considered  the 
standard  requirement,  while  for  secondary  members  and  floor  slabs,  a  less 
thickness,  ranging  from  i  inch  to  2  inches,  is  probably  warranted. 

The  following  thicknesses  of  concrete  below  the  steel  may  be  employed 
under  ordinary  conditions: 

Thickness  0/  Concrete  below  Steel, 

Depth  of  slab  or  beam,  Thickness  bdow  lower  snrfaioe 

inches.  of  rods,*  inches. 

xi  to  2  I 

2i  to  4  f 

4I  to  8}  Z 

9  to  12  ij 

13  to  18  ij 

19  to  20  if 

Greater  than  20  2 

SPLITTING  AT  RODS 

Tests  of  beams,  and  also  failures  of  concrete  beams  in  buildings  due  to 
unusual  strains,  have  sometimes  caused  horizontal  splitting  on  a  plane 
with  the  rods.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  this  is  probably  caused  by  the 
slipping  of  the  steel,  and  is  best  prevented  by  securely  anchoring  the  ends 
of  the  rods  (this  may  be  advisable  even  if  the  rods  are  patented  bars  of 
irregular  cross-section),  or  by  introducing  stirrups  or  other  vertical  or 
inclined  reinforcement.  There  is  evidently  greater  danger  of  slipping 
where  several  bars  are  placed  so  close  together  that  the  thickness  of  con- 
crete between  them  is  small  and  the  placing  of  the  concrete  between  them 
difficult.  An  arbitrary  rule  may  be  suggested  of  spacing  the  rods  no 
nearer  together  in  the  clear  than  the  sum  of  their  two  diameters,  and  in 
no  case  less  than  i\  inches  apart,  nor  nearer  than  iJ  inches  to  either  side 
of  the  beam. 

Prof.  McKibben  has  suggested  a  mathematical  demonstration  for  de- 
termining the  width  of  concrete  required  between  the  rods  in  order  to 
make  the  resistance  in  shear  equivalent  to  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to 
the  steel. 

Let 

L   =  length  of  rod  considered. 

P   =  distance  in  the  clear  between  two  rods. 

D  =  diameter  of  rod. 

^Values  up  to  depth  of  20  inches  are  from  tables  of  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher,  except  that  his  depths 
are  taken  below  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
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A   =  adhesion  <Hr  bond  between  concrete  and  steel  per  square  inch  of 

surface  of  steel. 
H  =  shearing  strength  of  concrete  per  square  inch. 

If  the  beam  splits  at  the  rods,  it  is  apt  to  shear  through  the  concrete 
between  the  rods,  and  break  the  adhesion  between  the  lower  half  of  the 
rod  and  the  concrete.  WTien  such  splitting  occurs,  the  shearing  strength 
of  the  concrete  between  the  rods,  on  a  plane  with  their  centers,  is  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  lower  half  circumference 
of  one  of  the  rods.  Therefore,  for  a  short  length  of  rod,  L,  equate  the 
strength  in  shear  of  the  concrete  between  the  rods  to  the  adhesion  between 
the  concrete  and  the  lower  half  circumference  of  the  rod. 

jtDLA 


PLH  = 


2 


P=  i.Sl^D  (21) 

If,  for'  example,  the  ultimate  adhesive  strength,  .4,  is  assumed  as  350 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  shearing  strength  is  assumed  as  400 
pounds  per  square  inch,*  the  formula  becomes  P  =  1.37  D,  that  is,  the 
net  distance  between  the  surfaces  of  the  rods  is  one  and  one-half  times 
the  diameter  of  the  rod.  This  is  a  slightly  smaller  distance  than  is  sug- 
gested in  the  empirical  rule  above. 

ADHESION  OF  CONCRETE  TO  STEEL 

The  strength  in  adhesion  of  concrete  and  mortar  to  steel  not  only  is  of 
practical  importance  in  reinforced  concrete  design,  but  also  in  the  setting 
of  bolts  in  mortar  and  concrete  foundations.  Tests  by  dififerent  experi- 
menters upon  the  adhesion  of  smooth  rods,  based  upon  the  surface  area  of 
contact  of  the  steel  and  concrete  or  mortar,  show  extreme  variations  ranging 
from  less  than  100  pounds  per  square  inch  up  to  over  700  pounds.  Where 
the  yield  point  of  the  steel  is  not  exceeded,  the  minimum  ultimate  adhesion 
for  first-class  concrete  may  be  placed  at  about  275  pounds  per  square 
inch.f  A  factor  of  safety  should  be  applied  to  this  as  to  other  stresses. 
Tests  by  Mr.  R.  Ferett  and  other  experimenters  indicate  that  the  strength 
in  adhesion  is  not  only  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  surface  in  contact, 
but  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  concrete 
or  mortar. 

*A  low  value  for  shear  (see  p.  270)  should  be  assumed  because  the  concrete  is  placed  with 
greater  difficulty  between  the  rods,  and  may,  therefore,  be  of  lower  strength  than  the  rest  of 
the  beam. 

tChristophe^s  B^ton  Arm^,  190Z,  p.  476. 
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Experiments  made  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler*  upon  i-inch  diameter  bolts, 
imbedded  in  mortar  to  depths  varying  from  i^  to  lo  inches,  gave  an  average 
result  at  the  age  of  one  month  of  264  pounds  per  square  inch  of  area  of 
contact  for  1:2  Portland  cement  mortar,  and  1 1 1  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  area  for  1:4  Portland  cement  mortar.  The  adhesive  strength  of 
mortar  made  from  Portland  cement  and  limestone  screenings,  Mr. 
Wheeler  found  in  one  series  of  tests  to  be  double  that  of  the  mortar 
made  with  sand,  averaging  for  i :  2  mortar  about  510  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Mr.  Feretf  states  that  the  adhesion  of  concrete  to  iron  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  percentage  of  cement  in  a  unit  volume  of  concrete.  The  best 
consistency  for  the  concrete  he  considers  to  be  so  plastic  as  to  be  almost 
sloppy. 

Prof.  Hattf ,  with  I'i-inch  and  f-inch  rods  imbedded  6  and  6.4  inches 
respectively  in  1:2:4  concrete  obtained  a  strength  in  adhesion  at  about 
34  days  of  636  and  756  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface  contact  for  the 
two  diameters.  He  states  that  sliding  friction  after  the  adhesion  was 
overcome  was  from  50%  to  70%  of  the  adhesion.  Breaking  the  cubes 
with  a  hammer  after  the  tests  showed  only  partial  contact  between  the 
rod  and  the  concrete. 

Experiments  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Charles  M.  Spofford,§  gave  results  upon  the  bond  of 
union  between  steel  rods  and  concrete  shown  in  the  table,  page  325.  The 
adhesion  of  1:3:6  concrete  to  round  and  square  rods  varies,  it  is  seen, 
from  219  to  274  pounds  per  square  inch,  depending  upon  the  depth  im- 
bedded, while  flat  rods  have  lower  adhesion  than  this.  The  patented  rods, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  designated  by  the  letters  R,  T,  and  J,  and 
all  of  which  have  irregular  surfaces,  show  a  much  higher  bond  of  union. 

Length  of  Rod  to  Imbed  in  Concrete.  This  greater  adhesive  strength 
of  the  patented  rods  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  higher  yield  point 
and  in  part  to  the  irregular  surfaces.  In  the  rods  most  deeply  imbedded 
in  proportion  to  their  diameters,  the  stress  reached  a  limit  exceeding,  by 
about  25%  for  plain  steel  and  40%  for  irregular  surface  steel,  the  yield 
ix)int  which  might  be  expected  in  the  steel,  indicating  that  the  slipping 
was  due  to  the  reduction  in  area  of  the  rod.  Comparing  the  specimens 
which  failed  below  this  highest  stress  in  the  rods,  it  is  seen  that  the  speci- 

^Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  P*  ^94'- 

fThonindustrie-Zeitung,  25  (153),  2,  213-2,  215,  translated  in  Cement^  July,  1902,  p.  213. 

{Proceedings  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1902. 

%BHon  fy^Eisen,  3  Heft,  1903,  p.  200. 
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mens  with  patented  rods  failed  below  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  when  the 
area  of  surface  of  contact  was  less  than  about  50  square  inches,  corre 
spending  to  a  depth  imbedded  of  about  25  diameters,  and  to  an  adhesive 
strength  of  about  425  pounds  per  square  inch,*  while  the  specimens  with 
plain  rods  failed  below  the  yield  point  of  the  steel  when  the  surface  of 
contact  was  less  than  about  80  square  inches,  corresponding  to  a  depth 
imbedded  of  about  40  diameters  and  to  an  adhesive  strength  of  about 

Teitj  oj  Btmd  of  Union  between  Concrete  and  Steel.    Proportions  oj 

Concrete  1:3:6.    Age,  one  month.    (See  p.  3J4.) 

Bv  Cbarles  M.  SPorroRD. 
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370  pounds  per  square  inch.*  The  more  deeply  imbedded  rods  apparently 
have  less  adhesive  strength  merely  because  failure  is  produced  by  the 
stretching  of  the  steel  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  its  diameter. 

To  provide  for  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  concrete  and  occasional  poor 
workmanship  in  imbedding  the  rods,  it  is  advised  that  the  depth  for  im- 
bedding rods  with  irregular  surfaces  shall  be  not  less  than  50  diameters 
and  for  plain  rods  not  less  than  80  diameters,  and  that  the  further  precau- 
tion be  taken,  wherever  possible,  even  with  steel  having  an  irregular  surface, 

eiulliog  from  icni  id  Frtncx,     See  Chtiuapbc'i 
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of  anchoring  the  ends  or  at  places  throughout  its  length,  so  that  if  the  steel 
is  at  any  time  strained  to  its  elastic  limit,  the  beam  will  not  suddenly  fail 
by  the  rods  pulling  through. 

Using  the  limit  of  80  diameters,  a  i-inch  rod  must  be  imbedded  at  least 
40  inches  (80  diameters)  in  each  direction  from  the  section  of  maximum 
bending  moment. 

In  anchoring  the  ends  of  rods  the  washers  or  projections  or  bent  portions 
should  not  only  be  of  sufficiently  large  area  to  prevent  crushing  the  concrete, 
but  also  should  be  stifiF  so  as  to  avoid  their  bending  and  pulling  through  the 
beam  or  "backing  out"  at  the  end  of  the  beam. 

EXPERIMENTS  UPON  REINFORCED  BEAMS 

Tests  upon  reinforced  concrete  beams  have  been  conducted  at  various 
universities  in  the  United  States,  and  by  leading  scientists  in  Europe. 
Valuable  data  with  reference  to  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  defor- 
mation and  the  ultimate  loads  with  various  percentages  and  classes  of 
steel,  have  been  recorded*  in  the  United  States  by  Professors  Hatt,  Howe, 
Lanza,  Marburg,  Talbot,  and  Tumeaure,  and  in  Europe  by  Messrs. 
Considfere,  von  Emperger,  Rabut,  Ramisch,  Rib^ra,  and  Sanders. 

Special  results  of  many  of  these  tests  have  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

Tests  of  Prof.  Arthur  N.  Talbot.  Tests  of  Prof.  Talbot,  although  made 
with  a  leaner  mixture  of  concrete  than  in  the  past  has  been  customary  (his 
proportions  being  1:3:6,  based  on  loose  measurement  of  cement,  or 
I-  3i'  7>  based  on  the  unit  of  100  pounds  of  cement  per  cubic  foot),  cover 
an  exceedingly  wide  range  of  percentages  of  steel  and  types  of  steel.  The 
beams  were  15  feet  4  inches  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  13^  inches  deep,  with 
the  reinforcement  12  inches  below  the  upper  surface.  These  were  tested 
on  a  spun  of  14  feet  by  two  loads  which  divided  the  span  into  three  equal 
parts.  The  exact  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  96  pounds  Portland 
cement  to  3I  cubic  feet  sand  to  6 J  cubic  feet  broken  stone.  The  sand  was 
well  graded  in  size  of  grains  and  weighed  115  pounds  per  cubic  foot  loose 
and  dry.  The  stone  was  Illinois  limestone,  with  particles  smaller  than 
i  inch  and  coarser  than  ij  inches  screened  out.  The  consistency  was 
such  that  the  water  flushed  to  the  surface  under  light  ramming.  The 
crushing  strength  of  6-inch  cubes  at  the  age  of  60  days  averaged  2  030 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Various  types  of  metal  rods  were  used,  most  of 
them  being  placed  horizontally,  but  a  few  being  inclined  or  "turned  up  at 
the  ends. 

♦See  also  References,  Chapter  XXIX. 
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Typical  deformation  and  defiection  curves  are  given  in  Fig.  89, 
page  3S8. 

Prof.  Talbot  gives  the  following  description  of  the  manner  of  failure  of 
each  beam  except  those  numbered  27,  32,  and  aS,  which  crushed  at  the  top 
at  maximum  load: 


Vertical  cracks  through  full  width  of  beam  every  4  to  8  indies  of  middle 
third.  Load  reached  maximum  and  then  dropped  slowly.  Lower  fibers 
elongated  rapidly,  accompanied  by  the  rapid  widening  of  several  cracks. 
After  considerable  further  deflection  concrete  finally  crushed  out  at  top 
surface. 

Tests  oj  Rdnforad  Concrete  Beams. 
By  AKTHini  N.  Talbot.     {See  p.  326.) 
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A   portion   of   the   data   resulting  from  the  experiments  is  tabulated 
above.    Column  (10)  is  taken  from  a  separate  table  of  Prof.  Talbot's.* 

lliAreriit]'  of  IDiDOia  Bulletin,  September,.  1904. 
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and  columns  (ii)  (12)  and  (14)  are  added  by  the  authors  to  compare  the 
actual  tests  and  the  theory  adopted  in  this  treatise. 

Prof.  Talbot  suggests  an  empirical  straight  line  formula*  for  the  location 
of  the  neutral  axis  with  difiFerent  percentages  of  steel,  which  avoids  the 
more  intricate  calculations  necessary  with  the  usual  theoretical  formulas 
involving  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Adopting  the  same  notation  employed 
throughout  this  treatise  (see  p.  295),  let 

X  =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  center  of  gravity  of  steel. 
p  =  ratio  of  area  of  section  of  steel  to  area  of  section  of  beam  above  center 
of  gravity  of  steel. 

Then 

X  =  0.26  +  18  ^  (22) 

Column  (12)  gives  values  of  x  calculated  from  this  formula.  It  is 
probable  that  the  formula  may  be  adapted  to  concrete  of  other  strength 
and  elasticity  by  changing  the  values  of  the  constants. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  which,  in  the  authors'  opinion, 
may  be  drawn  from  Prof.  Talbot's  tests,  is  the  fact  that  computations  made 
by  the  ordinary  theory  adopted  in  this  treatise  produce  values  for  the 
neutral  axis,  and  also  for  the  ultimate  moment  of  resistance,  which  are  so 
near  to  the  experimental  results  that  these  theoretical  formulas  (see  p.  293) 
may  be  employed  with  confidence. 

Calculating  the  location  of  the  neutral  axis  by  formula  (6),  page  298, 
and  employing  a  ratio  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete  of 
20,  —  which  Prof.  Talbot's  testsf  of  elasticity  show  to  be  an  average 
value  between  loads  of  i  000  and  i  700  pounds  per  square  inch,  stresses 
which  correspond  to  the  compression  in  the  beam  when  the  neutral  axis 
is  as  given,  —  the  theoretical  distances  given  in  column  (11)  agree  almost 
exactly  with  the  actual  measurements  in  column  (10).  The  moments  of 
resistance  calculated  in  column  (14)  also  agree  closely  with  the  total 
bending  moments  in  column  (13). 

REINFORCED  COLUMNS 

The  practical  advantage  of  the  introduction  of  vertical  steel  rods  into 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  portion  of  the  compression  has  been 
questioned  by  some  designers,  but  recent  testsf  on  long  columns  indicate 
that  the  imbedded  steel  may  be  counted  upon  to  take  its  portion  of  the 

'^rof.  Talbot  gives  the  derivation  of  this  formula  and  a  theoretical  discussicm  of  his  teats  in 
Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  August,  1904. 

f  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  August,  1904. 

{Gaetano  Lanza  Jn  Transactions  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  L,  p.  483. 
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loading.  The  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  may  be  reached  without  danger  of 
buckling  if  the  steel  is  placed  at  least  2  inches  from  the  surface. 

Occasional  hoops  spaced  at  distances  apart  not  less  than  the  width  of  the 
column  are  an  added  precaution  against  buckling  of  the  rods  and  probably 
add  stififness  to  the  column.  The  size  and  location  of  such  hoops  are 
discussed  in  connection  with  column  design  on  page  465. 

In  combinations-  of  steel  and  concrete  designed  to  resist  compression  it 
is  customary  to  assume  that  the  load  is  borne  by  the  two  materials  in  a 
ratio  determined  by  their  relative  moduli  of  elasticity. 

Let 

C,  =  total  unit  compression  upon  concrete  and  steel  (i.e.,  the  total  load 

divided  by  the  combined  area  of  concrete  and  steel)  in  pounds  per 

square  inch. 

C  =  unit  compression  in  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

p    =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  to  total  cross-section  of  column. 

E, 
r  =  — -  =  ratio  of  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  to  concrete. 

Then 

C,-C[{i-p)^rp]  (23) 

P  =  7^. :  (24) 

C(r— i) 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  use  of  these  formulas. 

Example  i.  What  percentage  of  reinforcement  should  be  introduced  into 
a  column  which  must  be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  650  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  working  stress  upon  the  concrete  is  limited  to  500  pounds 
per  square  inch  ? 

Solution,  Assuming  a  ratio  of  elasticity  of  concrete  to  steel  of  10,  and 
substituting  the  values  in  formula  (24),  gives 

650  —  500 

P  =  —7 :  =  0-033 

500(10—1) 

Hence,  3.3%  of  steel  should  be  introduced  into  the  column  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  compression.  A  20-inch  column  would  thus  require  400  X 
0.033  =13-2  square  inches  of  steel,  which  corresponds  to  a  single  round 
rod  4 J  inches  in  diameter,  or  4  rods  each  2^^  inches  in  diameter. 

Example  2.  What  load  will  a  concrete  column  24  inches  square,  rein- 
forced with  four  2i-inch  vertical  round  rods,  safely  carry  if  the  compression 
in  the  concrete  is  limited  to  450  pounds  per  square  inch? 

Solution,    The  area  of  four  2i-inch  rods  from  the  table  on  page  3 1 1  is 
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4.9  X 14  =»  19.6,  which  corresponds  to  a  ratio  of  steel,  py  of 


24  X  24 

0.034.  Substituting  the  values  of  C  and  p  in  formula  (23)  and  assuming 
a  ratio  of  elasticity,  r,  of  10,  Cy  =  450  [(i — 0.034)  +  10  (0.034)]  =  588 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  total  allowable  load  is  therefore  588X576  =  339  000 
pounds,  or  169^  tops  of  2  000  pounds. 

SYSTEMS  OF  REINFORGEBCENT 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  the  application  of  reinforced 
concrete  is  a  boat  of  concrete  and  iron,  built  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Lambot  in  France, 
and  shown  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  in  1855.*  In  1861  Mr. 
Coignet  began  his  investigations,  and  in  1866  Mr.  Monier,  to  whom  the 
invention  of  reinforced  concrete  is  often  attributed,  applied  the  combination 
of  concrete  and  iron  to  various  structures,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
future  widespread  applications. 

As  long  ago  as  1877,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ward,t  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  built  a 
house  entirely  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  iron  I-beams  and  round  rods. 

The  rapid  development  of  reinforced  concrete  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  systems,  many  of  them  covered  by  patents,  for  arrang- 
ing the  metal  in  the  concrete,  or  for  special  forms  of  metal.  These  systems 
are  fully  described  in  the  various  French  works  on  reinforced  concrete.J 

A  few  of  the  systems,  representing  both  the  arrangement  and  the  form 
of  the  metal,  are  described  below,  and  forms  of  metal  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  91. 

Systems  of  ReinforcemetU 
Banna,    Metal  of  cruciform  cross-section. 
Chaudy  and  Degon.     Cross  rods  passing  under  bearing  rods,  but  looped 

up  between  them. 
Coignet,    Round  bars  in  top  and  bottom  of  beam  connected  by  diagonal 

wire  lacing. 
Columbian.    Vertical  steel  plates  with  horizontal  ribs. 
Cottacin.    Round  rods  interlaced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  wire  netting. 
Cummings.    Bars  of  difiPerent  lengths  having  their  ends  bent  to  an  incline 

and  formed  into  a  loop  to  resist  internal  stresses,  ^.^ 
De  Man,    Undulated  Bars.     (See  Fig.  91.) 
Donath.    Inverted  T-beams  or  I-beams  connected  by  horizontal  diagonals 

of  light,  flat  metal  on  edge. 

^Christophers  B^ton  Ann^,  1902,  p.  i. 

tTransactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  388. 

{See  among  others  Christophers  B^on  Arm^,  1902,  pp.   10-71,  and  Morers  Ciment  Arm^, 
1902,  pp.  88  to  152. 
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Kahn  Trussed  Bar. 


De  Man  Undulated  Bar. 
Fig.  91. — Typd  of  Reinforcing  Steel.    (S«  pp.  ]  jo  and  331.) 
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Expanded  Metal.    Sheet  steel,  slit  and  expanded,  so  as  to  form  a  diamond 

mesh.     (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Habrich  and  Dusing.    Flat  metal  twisted  hot. 
Hennebique.    A  combination  of  alternate  straight  bars  and  bars  with  ends 

bent  up  at  an  angle,  with  vertical  U-bars,  or  stirrups,  of  flat  iron 

passing  around  the  straight  bars  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 

beam. 
Holzer,    Metal  in  form  of  I-beams. 
Hyatt.    Flat  plates  or  bars  set  on  edge  and  pierced  with  holes  through 

which  pass  small  round  rods  to  form  the  cross  reinforcements. 
Johnson.    Coniigated  bars.     (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Kahn.    Horizontal  flanged  bars  with  flanges  sheared  up  at  intervals. 

(See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Lock-Woven  Steel  Fabric.    Steel  wire  mesh,  locked  at  intersections. 
Melan.    Steel  ribs,  either  I-beams  or  4  angles  latticed,  imbedded  in  the 

concrete  of  the  arch. 
Monier.    Two  series  of  round  parallel  bars  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Parmley.    Bars  with  bent  ends,  to  place  in  the  sides  of  a  conduit  or  the 

haunches  of  an  arch  to  resist  tension. 
Rabitz.    Various  combinations  employing  galvanized  wire. 
Ransome,    Square  steel  rods  twisted  cold.     (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Roebling.    Flat  steel  bars  set  on  edge,  clamped  to  supporting  beams, 

and  held  in  alignment  by  flat  bar  separators. 
Schiilter.    Like  Monier  System  except  rods  are  placed  diagonally. 
Thacher.     Bulb  bars.     (See  Fig.  91,  p.  331.) 
Visintini.    Beams  of  concrete,  cored  out  so  as  to  form  lattice  girders. 
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PREPARATION  OF  MATERIALS  FOR   CONCRETE 

The  various  operations  relating  directly  to  the  laying  of  concrete  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  this  and  several  succeeding  chapters.  Wliile  the 
selection  of  the  special  methods  and  machinery,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  are  determined  by  local  conditions, 
certain  general  principles  apply  to  all  classes  of  work.  The  preparation 
of  the  materials  relates  to  the  storing  of  cement,  the  screening  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  the  crushing  of  stone. 

STORIHG  GEHENT 

Portland  cement  is  not  injured  by  storing  in  a  dn-  place  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time;  in  fact,  contran-  to  former  belief,  instead  of  deteriorating, 
the  quality  is  often  improved  by  storage.  Cement  manufacturers  when 
rushed  with  orders  sometimes  ship  material  which,  not  being  sufficiently 
air-slaked,  contains  free  lime  that  exposure  to  air  may  change  to  a  hydrate 
and  thus  render  harmless. 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  exposure  to  dr}*  atmosphere  does  not  injure 
cement  has  led  to  packing  it  in  bags  instead  of  in  barrels,  thus  saving  both 
the  cost  of  the  barrel  and  the  extra  freight  ujwn  it.  If,  however,  the  work 
is  in  a  damp  location,  as  in  marine  construction,  barrel  shipments  arc 
advisable. 

The  economy  of  storing  the  cement  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mixing 
platform  or  mixing  machine  is  obvious,  but  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  easily  handled  and  is  always  less  in  volume  than  sand  and  stone, 
these  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  location. 

SCREENING  SAND  AND  GRAVEL 

The  three  most  common  methods  of  screening  are  (i)  by  hand,  that  is, 
by  throwing  shovelfuls  of  the  material  on  to  an  inclined  screen,  (a)  by 
dumping  or  hoisting  the  material  on  to  a  fixed  inclined  screen,  (3)  by  a 
revolving  screen. 

Cost  of  Hand  Screening.  The  cost  of  hand  screening  depends  upon 
the  total  amount  of  material  handled  rather  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
sand  or  gravel  produced.  A  material  most  of  whose  particles  run  through 
the  screen  can  be  most  cheaply  screened,  because  the  screen  can  be  moved, 
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or  arranged  over  a  hole,  while  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  particles  are 
caught  they  must  be  shoveled  from  the  foot  of  the  screen. 

An  average  laborer,  properly  superintended,  will  throw  about  24  cu.  yd. 
of  material  against  a  screen  in  a  ten-hour  day,  but  in  estimating  the  cost, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  shoveling  the  material  out  of  the  way,  moving 
screen,  and  superintendence. 

The  following  are  approximate  costs  of  screening  sand  and  gravel  by 
hand  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  prices  are  from  actual  records  on 
a  number  of  jobs  and  are  based  on  labor  at  $1.50  for  ten  hours,  with  a 
suitable  allowance  for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit  The  min- 
imum prices  apply  to  first-class  men. 

Average  Minimum 

cost  cost 

per  cu.  yd.  per  cu.  yd. 

Screening  sand,  coarse  stufiF  wasted $0.1 1  $ojoS 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  large  stones 0.15  o.io 

Screening  gravel  to  remove  sand, sand  wasted 0.24  0.17 

Screening  gravel  coarse,  and  fine  stuff,  both  measured 0.18  0.12 

If  laborers  are  working  alone  with  no  foreman  in  sight,  as  is  often  the 
case  on  concrete  work,  50%  should  be  added  to  the  average  costs. 

Inclined  Screen  fed  by  Carts,  Derrick  Backets,  or  Endless  Gliam.  The 
slope  of  an  elevated  screen  may  vary  from  35®  to  45®  from  the  horizontal, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  material.  Coarser  screens  are  required 
to  pass  material  of  a  certain  size  than  for  hand  screening. 

At  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston,  the  contractors  employed  a 
screen  about  15  feet  long,  hinged  at  the  top  so  that  the  slope  could  be 
varied  to  suit  the  material.  A  hopper  located  above  the  screen  fed  on  to  a 
3-inch  bar  screen,  consisting  of  parallel  iron  bars  about  3  inches  apart, 
supported  by  iron  cross  pieces  about  5  inches  apart.  The  stones  too  large 
for  the  concrete  ran  down  this  coarse  screen,  and  rolled  ofiF  one  side,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  material  fell  through  it  on  to  a  screen  with  i-inch  by 
J-inch  mesh,  which  separated  the  medium  gravel  from  the  sand. 

On  another  large  job  in  Everett,  Mass.,  where  an  inclined  screen  was 
fed  by  a  bucket  elevator  supplied  by  carts,  300  to  350  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and 
gravel  were  screened  in  ten  hours,  and  an  even  larger  quantity  could  have 
been  handled  had  it  been  supplied  with  absolute  regularity. 

The  cost  of  screening  by  this  method  depends  both  upon  local  conditions 
and  the  quantity  screened.  The  average  cost  may  be  assumed  to  be  from 
4  to  8  cents  per  cubic  yard  when  large  quantities  of  sand  or  gravel  are 
handled  at  once. 

Rotating  Screens.  Rotating  screens,  cylindrical  or  hexagonal  in  shape, 
although    most    frequently    employed    for    separating    crushed     stone 
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(see  p.  339),  are  also  adapted,  if  power  is  available,  for  separating  sand 
from  gravd,  or  for  separating  gravd  into  several  sizes  to  remix  in  the  theo- 
retical propcNtions  required  for  a  dense,  impenious  €x>ncrete. 

While  the  first  cost  of  a  rotating  screen  is  more  than  that  of  an  inclined 
screen,  less  elevation  is  required  and  it  may  be  fed  with  a  bucket  conveyor. 

A  plant  for  ordinar>'  concrete  made  from  two  aggregates,  sand  and 
gravel,  requires  a  screen  with  only  two  sizes  of  mesh,  the  smaller  about 
f-inch  and  the  larger  2,  2\  or  3-inch  mesh,  as  desired.  Often  no  screening 
is  required  except  to  remove  the  sand,  as  a  few  large  stones  do  no  harm. 
The  screen  may  be  about  3  feet  in  diameter  by  1 2  feet  in  length. 

The  present  tendency,  for  concrete  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
stress  or  to  water  pressure,  is  to  require  more  scientific  proportioning  by 
separating  the  aggregate  into  several  sizes  and  remixing  them  so  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  densit}'.  This  separation  may  be  accomplished  in 
practice  by  adding  more  sections,  and  thus  lengthening  the  screen,  or  by 
emplo}ing  a  double  c}'linder,  which  occupies  about  half  the  space  of  a 
single  cylinder. 

The  inner  c>-linder  of  a  double-cylinder  screen  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  sections  of  different  sized  mesh,  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  composed 
of  two  or  more  corresponding  sections  which  are  entirely  separate  from  each 
other  so  that  each  may  discharge  into  a  separate  bin.  Each  outer  section 
has  a  finer  mesh  than  the  corresponding  section  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  material,  after  passing  through  a  section  of  the  inner  cylinder,  falls 
upon  the  outer  wire  and  is  again  separated,  the  part  which  is  caught  rolling 
out  through  an  annular  opening  into  one  bin  and  the  remainder  passing 
through  the  mesh  into  another  bin. 

STONE  CRUSHING 

The  crushing  of  stone  for  concrete  must  be  approached  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  the  preparation  of  material  for  macadam  paving,  although 
the  costs  will  not  vary  materially  from  those  of  a  well-arranged  portable 
crushing  plant  used  on  road  construction. 

For  city  or  town  macadam  paving,  where  a  suitable  ledge  is  available, 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  fixed  plant  with  stationary  engine,  large  stone 
bins,  and  economical  machinery  for  handling  cars,  so  that  the  stone  can 
be  hauled  over  a  system  of  movable  tracks  directly  from  the  ledge  to  the 
crusher,  while  for  country  road  building  the  plant  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  its  portability,  sometimes  even  resting  on  wheeb. 

For  concrete  work  a  plant  intermediate  in  style  between  these  is  usually 
required.    Its  design  is  governed  by  the  local  conditions  and  by  the  quan- 
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tity  of  concrete  lo  be  made.  In  some  cases  where  the  concrete  is  laid  in 
excavation  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  crusher  on  the  bank,  and  allow  the 
stone  to  pass  by  gravity  on  to  and  through  an  inclined  screen,  or,  if  "crusher 
run"  is  used,  to  fall  directly  into  a  pile  below.  Generally  the  stone  from 
the  crusher  must  be  taken  by  bucket  or  belt  conveyors  to  bins,  located,  it 
possible,  above  the  concrete  mixer,  or  where  the  stone  can  be  conveniently 
conveyed  to  the  mixer  without  shoveling. 
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Fki.  92.  —  Jaw  Crusher.     {Set  p.  ,136.) 

atone  Onuhera.  Stone  crushers  are  of  two  general  types,  jaw  crushers 
and  gyratory  crushers. 

The  size  of  a  jaw  crusher  is  designated  by  the  opening  into  which  the 
stone  is  introduced.  A  16  by  lo-inch  crusher  has  jaws  16  inches  in  width, 
and  the  space  between  the  two  jaws  at  the  top  is  10  inches.  A  "duplex" 
crusher  has  two  pairs  of  jaws  operated  by  the  same  shaft,  but  working 
alternately  by  means  of  different  eccentrics.  Single  jaw  crushers  range 
in  size  from  3  by  li  inches  to  36  by  24  inches. 

The  operation  of  a  typical  jaw  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig.  ga.  One  of  the 
jaws  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  swung  back  and  forth 
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through  a  very  small  arc.  The  motion  is  imparted  by  the  eccentric  shaft, 
which,  in  revolving,  raises  and  lowers  the  *' pitman,"  whose  lower  end  is 
connected  by  toggles  with  the  lower  end  of  the  movable  jaw.  The  size  of 
the  stone  passing  through  the  jaws,  that  is,  the  size  of  the  largest  particles, 
is  regulated  by  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  swing  jaw,  which  is  changed 
by  using  longer  or  shorter  toggles. 

The  capacity  of  any  crusher  —  that  is,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone 
which  it  will  turn  out  per  hour  or  per  day  —  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  size  of  the  crusher,  but  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone  and  the  sizes  of 
the  largest  particles.  From  the  following  catalogue  capacities  for  a  16 
by  lo-inch  jaw  crusher  per  day  of  ten  hours,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
quantity  turned  out  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  sizes  of  the  stones. 

120  tons  crushed  to  2j-inch  size 
100    "  "      "     2       "      " 

80    "  "      **     ij    *'      « 

Aq      «  «         «        .  u  « 

In  estimating  the  actual  daily  output  of  a  crusher,  —  and  this  is  in  fact 
true  for  most  machinery,  —  all  catalogue  figures  are  likely  to  be  misleading 
because  they  are  based  on  maximum  capacity  with  continuous  feeding, 
while  in  practice  there  are  likely  to  be  unavoidable  delays.  An  average 
day's  work  of  ten  hours,  —  based  on  actual  records  obtained  by  the  authors 
from  a  number  of  jobs,  —  for  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher  set  for  2i-inch  stone, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  tailings,  may  be  taken  at  65  cu.  yd.  or,  say, 
78  tons,  in  ten  hours.  This  estimate  applies  to  continuous  running  of  the 
crusher,  allowing  only  for  occasional  unavoidable  delays.* 

A  section  of  a  gyratory  crusher,  which  is  adapted  for  more  stationary 
plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  93,  page  338.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cone 
with  a  gyratory  motion  within  an  inverted  conical  chamber  or  shell.  The 
size  of  the  crusher  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the  opening  between  the 
top  of  the  cone  and  the  shell,  and  the  circumference.  The  gyratory  motion 
of  the  cone  shaft  is  produced  by  an  eccentric  keyed  to  its  lower  end.  As 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  cone  is  given  a  kind  of  a  rocking  motion  which  con- 
tinually directs  it  toward,  and  then  away  from,  different  portions  of  the 
shell.  The  size  of  the  broken  stone  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  cone  on  the  shaft. 

For  a  concrete  plant  producing  200  cubic  yards  per  day,  manufac- 
turers recommend  a  No.  4  gyratory  crusher  with  openings  8  x  27  inches. 

The  horse-power  required  to  drive  a  crusher  and  its  attendant  machinery 

^he  Annual  Report  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  City  Engineer  for  1891  gives  interesting  data  on 
detail  costs  of  stone  crushing,  a  portion  of  which  are  here  summarized  on  page  343. 
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varies  largely  with  the  material  handled.  It  is  advisable  to  make  ample 
allowance  above  the  figures  given  in  manufacturers'  catalogues.  It  is, 
also,  economical  to  use  a  wider  and  heavier  belt  than  is  generally  specific 


Fli6ht[r  Screw 

Fro.  93.— Uyratory  Crusher.    (See  p.  337.) 

in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  shutdowns.  When  ordering  almost  any  kind 
of  machinery  the  authors  make  it  a  practice  to  require  a  wider  and  heavier 
pulley  than  the  standard  width.  It  is  wise  to  make  a  pulley  at  least 
3  inches  wider  than  the  belt  which  is  to  be  run  upon  it. 
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Oniilisr  Scnans  uid  Bins.  A  typical  design,  by  Mr.  Earle  C.  Bacon, 
for  bins  suitable  for  a  plant  where  the  concrete  mixer  or  mixing  platform  is 
located  at  a  distance  from  the  crusher  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  With  slight 
dianges  they  may  be  arranged  to  discharge  into  hoppers  over  a  concrete 
mixer.  The  dimensions  of  timber  employed  in  the  construction  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  bins  of  other  sizes. 


Fic.  94.— Small  Crushing  FUnt  with  Elevator,  Screen,  and  Portable  Bins.  (See  p.  339.) 


A  safe  slope  for  the  bottom  of  stone  bins  is  45°,  although  if  lined  with 
sheet  iron  this  may  be  decreased  to  35°  or  40°. 

Screens  for  broken  stone  as  shown  in  Fig.  95,  page  340,  are  usually  made 
in  sections  varying  in  length  from  3  to  5  feet,  so  that  they  can  be  bolted  to- 
gether and  give  as  many  divisions  of  sizes  as  are  required.  The  diameters 
vary  from  24  to  48  inches.  The  mesh  of  a  rotating  screen  should  be  about 
20%  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  required  size  for  the  stone,  as  there  is 
more  or  less  wear  on  the  screen,  which  enlarges  the  holes,  and  this  allow- 
ance will  also  assist  in  excluding  the  oblong  pieces  whose  longest  dimen- 
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^on  is  above  the  limit  For  concrete,  unless  two  or  more  sizes  of  stone 
are  mixed,  no  more  than  two  sizes  of  mesh  are  required,  one,  ^-inch  to 
remove  the  dust,  and  the  other,  2,  a  J,  or  3-inch  to  remove  the  coarse  stuff. 
Often  it  is  necessan-  only  to  remove  the  dust  which  may  then  be  used  as 
sand. 

Stons  Bin  G»tes.  .\  gate  designed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  MacHenty,  of  the 
Greene  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  has  proved  extremely  satisfactory  for 
cutting  off  the  flow  of  materiab  of  the  nature  of  broken  stone,  gravel,  and 
sand.    A  detail  drawing  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  96. 

0«at  (A  Stone  Gnuhing.    The  cost  of  stone  crushing  is  so  dependent 


16.  95  -  Rotating  Screen.     (Set  p.  i,y,.) 


upon  local  conditions  and  upon  the  character  of  the  rock,  that  only  approxi- 
mate estimates  based  upon  actual  experience  can  be  given.  There  are, 
in  general,  two  classes  of  work,  —  one  where  the  rock  is  blasted  from  a 
ledge  near  at  hand,  and  the  other  where  the  crushers  are  supplied  with 
boulders  or  other  loose  rock.  The  gang  at  the  crusher  is  similar  in  both 
cases,  and  the  chief  difference  in  operation  is  the  extra  gang  for  drilling 
and  breaking  up  the  stone  in  the  ledge.  On  the  other  hand,  usually  more 
permanent,  and  therefore  more  economical,  arrangements  for  hauling  the 
stone  can  be  made  in  ledge  excavation  than  when  the  stone  is  obtained 
from  various  sources. 
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A  typical  gang*  for  operating  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher,  turning  out,  say, 
65  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  in  ten  hoius,  is  as  follows: 

One  foreman. 

One  engineman. 

Two  men  feeding  crusher. 

One  other  man  at  crusher  on  odd  work. 

Three  men  loading  stone  into  carts  to  supply  crusher. 

Two  single  carts  with  one  teamster  hauling  stone  to  crusher. 

The  number  of  teams  required  to  haul  stone  to  crusher  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  length  of  haul.  Sometimes  additional  men  will  be  needed 
to  pass  the  stone  to  the  men  feeding  the  crusher;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
stone  is  dumped  directly  into  a  hopper  above  the  crusher  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire handling,  two  men  are  capable  of  supplying  a  crusha:  whose  capacity 
is  200  cubic  yards  per  day. 

The  labor  of  drilh'ng  a  ledge  obviously  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
seaminess  of  the  rock  and  the  depth  of  the  holes.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, a  steam  drill  with  two  men  can  be  counted  upon  to  loosen  consider- 
ably more  rock  than  can  be  handled  by  a  15  by  9-inch  crusher.  The  cost 
of  barring  out  and  sledging  the  blasted  rock  may  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  about  10  cubic  yards  (measured  after  crushing)  per  man  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  If  the  crusher  is  a  large  one,  say  a  No.  6  rotary  (11  by  36  in.), 
a  man  will  bar  and  sledge  about  double  this  quantity  because  it  does  not 
need  to  be  broken  so  fine.  The  figures  are  averaged  by  the  authors  from 
actual  observed  speeds  on  a  number  of  jobs. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  crushing  stone,  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  is 
an  important  item.  The  allowance  for  this  per  yard  of  rock  is  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  plant  is  to  be  operated,  and  the  probable  value 
of  the  machinery  when  the  work  is  complete,  as  well  as  upon  the  interest 
on  the  investment  and  the  cost  of  repairs.  A  planj:  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  94,  page  339,  with  a  16  by  lo-inch  jaw  crusher,  may  be  estimated  to 
cost  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.! 

A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  actual  cost  of  crushing  stone  for  macadam 
in  a  large  gyratory  crusher  was  made  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Noyes,  City  Engi- 
neer of  Newton,  Mass.  His  prices  are  based  on  common  labor  at  $1.75 
per  day  of  nine  hours,  drill  men  at  $3.00,  drill  helpers  at  $1.75,  engineman 
for  crusher  at  $2.00,  and  two  one-horse  carts  with  driver  at  $5.00.  The 
detail  costs  per  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone  were  as  follows: 

^Actual  gang  employed  on  a  concrete  contract  for  the  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Mass. 
t  Estimated  by  Earle  C.  Bacon. 
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Cost  per  cubic  yard  of  Quarrying  and  Crushing  Hard  Green  Trap  at  Newton ^  Mass.* 

Labor  of  steam  drilling ^ $0,092 

Coal,  oil,  waste,  powder,  drilling  and  repairs  for  drilling  and  blasting 0.084 

Sharpening  drills  and  tools 0.069 

Breaking  stone  for  crusher 0.279 

Filling  carts  with  rough  stone 0.098 

Carting  stone  to  crusher 0.072 

Feeding  crusher o-053 

Engineman  of  crusher 0.031 

Coal,  oil,  and  waste  for  crusher '. 0.079 

Repairs    0.041 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone $0,898 

The  total  cost  of  crushing  in  a  jaw  crusher  conglomerate  ledge  stone 
drilled  by  hand,  Mr.  Noyes  gives  as  $1,113  P^^  cubic  yard;  of  trap  cobble 
stone  wheeled  to  crusher  in  barrows,  as  $0,445  per  cubic  yard;  and  of 
granite  cobble  stone  hauled  in  carts,  as  $0,372  per  cubic  yard. 

These  costs,  which,  as  well  as  the  wages  paid  per  day,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  estimating  under  other  conditions,  are  based  upon  an  output 
per  hour  of  7.7  cubic  yards  hard  green  trap,  8.9  cubic  yards  conglomerate 
ledge,  1 1.8  cubic  yards  trap  cobble  stone,  and  9  cubic  yards  granite  cobble 
stone,  t 

Data  on  Broken  Stone.  Broken  stone  is  often  sold  by  weight  instead  of 
by  the  cubic  yard,  because  of  the  variation  in  volume  due  to  handling  or 
transporting.  A  cubic  yard  of  broken  trap  stone  may  vary  in  weight 
from  2  400  to  2  700  pounds. J  If  measured  after  carting  some  distance, 
broken  stone  will  weigh  about  10%  heavier  per  cubic  yard  than  at  the 
crusher,  because  of  the  settling.  The  authors  have  found  by  repeated 
measurements  that  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot  is  a  fair  average  weight  for 
screened  trap  rock  after  it  has  been  shaken  down  by  hauling,  although 
when  measured  loose  in  a  small  measure  an  average  weight  is  about  90 
pounds.  Crusher  run  stone  is  about  10%  heavier  than  this  because  it 
contains  less  voids.  Stones  having  lower  specific  gravities  than  trap  are 
correspondingly  lighter  in  weight.  § 

On  macadamized  or  paved  roads,  if  no  steep  hills  are  to  be  encountered, 
two  horses  will  haul  from  6  000  to  7  000  pounds  of  broken  stone  to  a  load. 
Very  high  side  boards  are  of  course  necessary  to  carry  this  quantity. 

'^^ Annual  Report  of  City  Engineer  for  1891. 

tCost  per  cubic  yard  of  stone  crushing  for  pavement  in  various  towns  is  given  in  Report  Mass. 
Highway  Commission,  1895,  p.  38,  and  further  data  in  Engineering  News,  March  27,  1902,  p. 
158,  and  Jan.  15,  1903,  p.  55. 

^For  data  on  weights,  see  article  by  W.  £.  McClintock  in  Journal  Association  Engineering 
Societies,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  424. 

§See  table,  p.  163. 
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Numbers  are  used  to  designate  the  sizes  of  stone  on  road  construction, 
and  stone  bought  from  a  crusher  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  this  way.  In  such 
cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  numbers  are  of  local  significance. 
Some  plants  call  their  finest  product,  including  dust,  No.  i  stone,  while 
others  commence  to  number  from  their  coarsest  size  or  tailings. 
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CILAPTER    XM 
MIXING  CONCRETE 

The  method  emplcn-ed  for  mixing  ccmcreie  ih  immaterial.  7>ro\'ided  the 
result  is  a  homogeneous  mass  of  the  required  uniform  c-onsisleDO',  con- 
taining the  various  aggregates  and  cement  in  pirciper  prop>onions.  If  the 
color  of  the  mass  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  that  is,  if  uncoated  pjarticles 
of  sand  or  stone  are  visible,  if  masses  c»f  stones  are  sejiiarate  from  the 
mortar,  or  if  some  pardons  of  the  mortar  axe  dn  er  than  others,  the  mkin^ 
has  not  been  thorough. 

Hand  vs.  Marline  Hmug  First -class  concrete  may  \jt  f.>rrxluced.  'w-ith 
careful  superintendence,  by  either  hand  or  machine- mixing. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  two  metbodr  dejtend*  entirely  ujx»n  cirrum- 
stances,  and  must  be  estimated  for  each  JIJd:^•idual  ca^^e.  If  the  job  h  a 
small  one,  so  that  the  cost  erf  creciinc  the  plarjt  plur  tht  interest  and  de- 
predation, divided  bv  the  number  of  cubic  yard-  to  Ijt  n-jiade.  ir  a  larsre  item, 
or  if  frequoit  moving  is  required-.  cuncreLe  may  l>t  and  ofterj  iv  mired 
cheaper  by  hand  tkas  by  madbinejj-  The  irjformatjorj  v-hkh  ifAh/v»'^ 
concerning  both  mdbods  '■iQ  sen-t  a«r  a  gmde  fcjr  tjAniJunr/jTi  in  -j^ciaj 

MDEDIC  CCnrCBRS  FT  BAMD 

The  methods  empkn-ed  by  diS^rexi  er/jpTiOcx-  aryj  f,ffri%T2ifAm^  ifir 
handling  the  matcriaJs  aod  hmnrjpzxz  VJt  ttxta  aire  rjeaiily  a^  varies]  with 
hand-mixed  as  with  niadujot-aoixftd  i/jtjiIt*^.  O^Krete  mixing  h  seem- 
ingly so  sim|^  an  opcojdoia  &i3sS.  ':z  2^  ^A^jcn  rjCTler.led  \jr  the  in.>f;e(  tf>r, 
and  poor  workmanship  tf*ica£«*  'd«Sfti<:ty/ni. 

The  inspector  siuMild  lay  rise  2reac«-r  itr<ft»  .;p<^*  ^^;  exart  measurement 
of  the  gravel  or  broken  ?«ooe.  '''5'"  thi^jcviirh  rrii.tmre  f4  the  rement  and 
sand,  (c)  thorough  mixture  ot  the  ma.^.  %r^  W.  ^^are  in  dumf/in^  the  f  fm- 
crete  into  place.  The  quantity  ot  water  ^^Atrl  ;r.  the  mixirvs;  an/J  the  ]fr</iJtT 
ramming  or  puddling  ol  the  concrete  in  plare  are  erjually  imfif/rtant  Init 
are  less  likelv  to  be  overlooked. 

In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  it  is  p^jor  errmr>fny  to  make  alfowanre 
for  insufficient  mixing  or  improper  handling  of  the  materials.     The  addi 
tional  cement  will  be  much  more  expensive  than  the  extra  time  expended 
by  laborers  in  securing  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

In  the  first  place  the  mixing  platform  should  be  located  as  near  the  wr/rk 
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as  possible,  and  so  situated  that  the  coarse  materials  can  be  conveniently 
dumped  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  sand  on  the  other.  It  should  be  not  less 
than  15  to  20  feet  square  if  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  upon  it,  and  except 
for  a  very  small  job  should  be  of  2-inch  plank,  planed  one  side,  spiked  to, 
say,  2  by  4-inch  stringers  about  5  feet  apart,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  required.  A  2  by  3-inch  strip  around  the  edge  will  pre- 
vent loss  of  material.  If  the  sand  and  cement  are  made  into  a  mortar 
before  mixing  with  the  stone,  the  platform  may  be  narrower  and  a  mortar 
box  employed  in  addition. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Material.  Cement  should  invariably  be  meas- 
ured by  weight.  In  practice  this  is  accomplished  not  by  weighing  on 
scales  but  by  counting  packages,  since  bags  or  barrels  of  cement  have 
standard  weights.* 

The  volumes  of  sand  and  stone  or  other  aggregate  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  proportions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  each 
material  to  a  barrel  of  cement,  or  else  by  parts,  coupled  with  the  explana- 
tion that  one  part,  or  barrel,  represents  a  definite  volume,  such  as  3.8  cubic 
feet.  In  specifications  where  the  proportions  are  given  by  parts  with  no 
unit  of  measurement,  the  contractor  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  right  to 
base  the  volumes  of  aggregate  on  the  loose  measurement  of  cement,  hence 
the  necessity  of  exact  statement  of  units,  as  prescribed  on  page  217. 

The  sand  measure  preferred  by  the  authors  is  a  bottomless  box  similar 
to  the  gravel  box  shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  18,  having  a  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
and  other  dimensions  determined  by  the  required  volume.  The  filling  of 
cement  barrels  or  half-barrels  with  sand  is  a  slower  and  less  accurate  process. 
If  the  sand  cannot  be  conveniently  unloaded  close  to  the  measuring  plat- 
form, it  may  be  measured  in  a  barrow  or  other  wheeled  vehicle  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  accurately  leveled  off  after  filling.  For  rough 
measurement  ordinary  contractors'  barrows,  whose  approximate  "large" 
capacities  are  given  on  page  9,  are  suitable.  If  more  exact  quantities  are 
required,  however,  it  takes  only  a  few  more  seconds  to  dump  the  sand 
from  the  barrows  into  a  bottomless  box. 

For  gravel  or  broken  stone  a  bottomless  box  about  8  or  9  inches  deep, 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  page  18,  is  a  convenient  measure.  Special  barrows  built 
to  exact  dimensions  are  more  exact  measures  than  ordinary  contractors' 
barrows  and,  in  some  cases,  than  the  bottomless  box,  because  an  unscrupu- 
lous contractor  can  more  easily  heap  the  material  in  the  latter  when  the 
inspector's  back  is  turned.  jCement  barrels  are  accurate  measures,  but 
time  is  wasted  in  lifting  the  shovels  when  filling,  and  in  dumping  them. 

■^ee  page  2. 
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A  measuring  barrow  car,*  built  so  that  it  can  be  handled  with  a  derrick, 
is  sometimes  convenient. 

Hand  Mixing.  A  detailed  description  of  one  of  the  best  ways  to  mix 
concrete  by  hand  is  given  in  Chapter  II  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  concreting.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  concrete  experts  that  the 
particular  order  adopted  for  mixing  the  materials  has  little  efiFect  upon  the 
strength  of  the  concrete,  proWded  the  materials  are  turned  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  incorporate  them  thoroughly.  Some  engineers  prefer 
to  make  the  cement  and  sand  into  a  mortar,  while  others  do  not  add  the 
water  until  the  final  turning.  The  authors  have  seen  excellent  work  pro- 
duced by  both  methods,  but  prefer  the  latter  chiefly  because  shoveling  the 
mortar  on  to  the  stone  involves  more  labor  than  handling  the  dry  mixed 
cement  and  sand;  in  fact,  comparative  tests  show  tha^  it  costs  less  to  mix 
the  cement  and  sand  dry,  shovel  the  mixture  on  to  the  stone  and  mix  three 
times,  than  to  make  a  mortar,  shovel  it  on  to  the  stone  and  mix  only  twice. 

Methods  variously  employed,  the  first  of  which  is  described  in  detail  on 
page  21,  are  outlined  as  follows: 

(i)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  dry  and  shoveled  on  to  the  stone  or  gravel, 
leveled  off,  and  wet  as  the  mass  is  turned. 

(2)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  dry,  and  the  stone  or  gravel  dumped  on 
top  of  it,  leveled  off,  and  wet  as  the  mass  is  turned. 

(3)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  with  water  into  a  mortar  which  is  shoveled 
on  to  the  gravel  or  stone,  and  the  mass  turned  with  shovels. 

(4)  Cement  and  sand  mixed  with  water  into  a  mortar,  the  gravel  or 
stone  spread  on  top  of  it,  and  the  mass  turned  with  shovels. 

(5)  Gravel  or  stone,  sand,  and  cement,  spread  in  successive  layers, 
mixed  slightly  and  shoveled  into  a  circle  or  crater,  water  poured  into  the 
center,  and  the  mass  mixed  with  shovels  and  hoes. 

The  last  method  is  applicable  only  where  a  small  amount  of  concrete  is 
to  be  mixed  on  the  ground  with  no  mixing  platform  or  mortar  box. 

Sand  and  cement  must  never  be  mixed  up  in  advance,  as  lime  and 
sand  are  often  mixed,  because  the  natural  moisture  which  all  sands  contain 
will  make  the  cement  set  and  cake. 

The  systematic  arrangement  of  the  men  in  pairs,  as  described  on  page 
21,  and  insistence  upon  their  shoveling  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and 
then  turning  their  shovels  completely  over,  are  essentials  for  thoroughly 
mixed  concrete.  In  the  final  wet  mixing  the  materials  should  be  turned 
in  this  way  two  or  three  times. 

For  wetting  the  concrete  some  engineers  specify  spraying  with  the  hose, 

*See  illuttratioa  in  Ettgineerinj^  News,  April  23,  1896,  p.  268. 
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but  in  practice  there  appears  to  be  no  special  advantage  in  this  over  ordinary 
galvanized  iron  buckets,  while  with  the  latter  the  quantity  can  be  gaged 
more  accurately  by  dlling  the  required  number  of  buckets  in  advance. 
Xeady  all  the  water  can  be  poured  on  the  dry  materials  before  commencing 
to  turn,  and  the  remainder  used  to  wet  up  occasional  dry  spots. 

The  quantity  of  water  is  regulated  according  to  the  appearance  of  the 
concrete  after  placing.  In  a  thin  wall  the  water  will  rise  to  the  surface 
through  successive  layers  so  that  the  nrst  batches  in  a  day's  work  require 
the  most  water.  Whatever  the  quantitv',  it  ;:hould  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  other  ingredients,  and  the  amount  which  can  be  thus 
incorporated  may  sometimes  be  taken  as  the  allowable  limit  in  hand- 
mixing.  The  best  conastency  for  di^erent  classes  of  concrete  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  371. 

Distribiition  of  ICzmg  Chuig.  Whatever  the  methods  of  mixings  the 
chief  requisites  for  economy  are  such  an  arrangement  of  the  gang  that  each 
man  will  have  dehm'te  duties,  and  that  the  number  of  men  on  one  set  of 
operations  will  perform  their  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  required  by 
another  set  of  men  to  perform  a  different  operation  or  set  of  operations. 
A  gang  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
suf)erintendence  and  the  general  expense. 

The  best  plan,  where  the  size  of  the  gang  can  be  regulated  to  suit,  is  to 
give  each  man  a  single  operation  to  perform.  For  example,  let  one  man 
or  set  of  men  wheel  and  measure  all  the  sand;  let  another  set  of  men  mix 
the  sand  and  cement;  let  a  third  set  be  continually  employed  measuring 
the  gravel  or  stone;  a  fourth  mixing  the  mass,  while  one  or  two  of  their 
number  supply  water;  a  fifth  filling  the  barrows  and  wheeling  the  con- 
crete to  place,  and  still  another  set  leveling  the  concrete  and  ramming  or 
puddling. 

It  is  generally  economical  to  have  two  batches  of  concrete  in  preparation 
at  once,  although  one  set  of  men  usually  can  measure  and  mix  the  sand  and 
cement  for  two  mixing  gangs.  While  one  batch  of  concrete  is  being 
shoveled  to  place  or  wheeled  in  barrows,  the  other  batch,  either  in  a  different 
location  on  the  same  platform  or  on  a  separate  platform,  may  be  spread 
and  mixed. 

The  method  of  handling  a  small  gang  is  described  on  page  21.  The 
arrangement  of  gangs  on  two- well  managed  actual  jobs  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  outline: 

(i)  (Jang  on  a  core  wall  for  a  dike  where  the  sand  and  cement  were 
mixed  dry  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  then  wet  as  the  mass  was 
turned. 
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The  large  mixing  platform  was  located  30  to  50  feet  distant  from  the 

excavation,  and  the  concrete  was  handled  in  wheelbarrows. 
One  foreman. 

One  man  wheeling  sand  to  measuring  box. 
Two  men,  working  alternately  at  the  two  ends  of  the  mixing  platform, 

opening  cement,  and  mixing  sand  and  cement  dr>'. 
Three  or  four  men,  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  shoveling 

gravel  into  bottomless  boxes. 
Six  men  working  alternately  at  each  end  of  platform,  mixing  concrete 

(turning  it  three  times). 
Two  men  handling  water. 

Four  men  wheeling  concrete,  each  filling  his  own  barrow. 
Four  men  leveling  and  ramming. 

The  average  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  by  this  gang 
per  day  of  ten  hours  was  about  65  batches  or  47  cubic  yards,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  90  batches  or  65  cubic  yards. 

(2)  Gang  for  a  6-inch  foundation  for  a  street  pavement,  where  the  sand 
and  cement  were  made  into  a  mortar  and  spread  on  to  the  stone,  and 
where  two  mixing  platforms  were  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  mortar  box  between  them. 

One  foreman. 

Two  men  mixing  mortar  in  one  mortar  box. 

Four  men  shoveling  stone  alternately  into  two  measuring  boxes. 

Four  men  working  alternately  on  the  two  mixing  platforms,  spreading 
mortar  on  stone,  mixing  concrete,  and  shoveling  to  place. 

Three  men  leveling  and  ramming  concrete  and  also  assisting  to  shovel 
to  place. 

One  man  carrying  water  and  doing  other  odd  work. 

The  total  quantity  of  concrete  in  proportions  1:2:5  laid  per  day  of  ten 
hours  averaged  from  40  to  46  batches  or  29  to  n  cubic  yards  per  day 
for  the  gang.  The  gang  was  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  for  under  given 
conditions  they  ought  to  have  turned  out  regularly  34  cubic  yards  per  day 
of  ten  hours. 

Approximate  costs  of  concrete  mixing  are  discussed  on  page  25. 


ir^r 
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On  all  large  contracts,  machinery  for  mixing  concrete  is  universally 
replacing  hand  labor.  The  economy  of  this  usually  is  due  as  much  to 
the  appliances  introduced  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concrete 
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as  to  the  saving  in  the  actual  labor  of  mixing.  Any  arrangement  which 
requires  the  measuring  and  spreading  of  materials  by  shovelers  before 
entering  the  mixer  results  simply  in  saving  the  process  of  hand  turning 
of  the  concrete  and  the  labor  of  shoveling  it  into  the  vehicle,  and  this  saving 
is  partly  balanced  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  mixer. 
On  a  small  job  this  last  item  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  saving  in  hand 
labor  and  renders  the  expense  with  the  machine  greater  than  without  it. 

The  design  of  the  appliances  or  plant  for  handling  the  materials,  and  to 
some  extent  the  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer,  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions, the  quantity  to  be  mixed  per  day,  and  the  total  volume  of  concrete. 
For  a  large  mass  of  concrete  masonry  it  is  evident  that  it  pays  to  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  machinery  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  and  horses, 
but  if  for  any  reason  only  a  small  quantity,  we  will  say  not  over  50  cubic 
yards,  can  be  deposited  in  a  day,  the  cost  of  expensive  machinery  cuts  a 
very  large  figure  and  hand  labor  is  generally  cheaper.  In  estimating  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  which  must  be  charged  against  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  instead  of  dividing  the  interest  per  day  by  the  usual 
daily  output,  the  interest  for  the  year  must  be  divided  by  the  total  amount 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  in  the  year.  In  other  words,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  days  when  inclement  weather  prevents  work.  To  find  the 
depreciation,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  when  new,  minus  its  value  after 
the  job  is  completed,  is  divided  by  the  total  number  of  yards  of  concrete. 
Some  of  the  other  running  expenses,  such  as  the  wages  of  the  engineman, 
may  continue  from  day  to  day  whether  or  not  any  concrete  is  being  laid. 

Ooncrete  Bilizers.  An  effective  concrete  mixer  not  only  stirs  the  mass, 
which  may  tend  to  separate  the  light  and  heavy  particles,  but  cuts  it  again 
and  again,  and  repeatedly  transfers  the  materials  from  one  part  of  the 
machine  to  another,  so  that  in  whatever  order  they  are  introduced,  the 
product  will  be  homogeneous.  Continuous  turning  alone  does  not  ac- 
complish the  result  so  quickly  or  thoroughly  as  the  more  complicated 
motions.  The  appearance  of  the  concrete  as  it  falls  from  the  mixer  will 
often  distinguish  the  better  of  two  machines. 

The  larger  the  machine,  the  more  economical  it  will  be,  provided  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  it  with  material  and  conveying  the  concrete  to 
the  work  permit  running  at  full  capacity. 

Concrete  mixers  are  of  two  general  classes:  (i)  continuous  mixers  into 
which  the  materials  are  fed  constantly,  usually  by  shovelfuls,  and  from 
which  the  concrete  is  discharged  in  a  steady  stream,  and  (2)  batch  mixers, 
designed  to  receive  at  one  charge,  say,  a  barrel  or  a  bag  of  cement  with  its 
proportionate  volume  of  sand  and  stone,  and  after  mixing  to  discharge  it 
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in  one  mass.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  two  classes  very  distinctly 
because  many  of  the  machines  are  adapted  to  either  continuous  or  batch 
mixing. 

The  authors  are  opposed,  as  a  rule,  to  the  use  of  continuous  mixers, 
imless  the  materials  are  measured  and  fed  mechanically,  because  of  the 
difl&culty  of  uniform  feeding.  When  the  ingredients  are  measured  out  by 
hand,  spread  in  layers  one  above  another,  and  then,  starting  at  one  edge, 
are  shoveled  into  the  mixer,  the  proportions  of  the  materials  in  the  resulting 
concrete  are  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the  different  in- 
gredients rather  than  by  the  dimensions  of  the  measuring  barrels  or  boxes. 
If  in  one  portion  of  the  pile  the  layer  of  cement  is  thicker  than  in  another, 
the  resulting  concrete  will  be  proportionally  richer.  With  batch  mixers 
all  the  materials  enter  the  machine  at  once ;  the  homogeneity  of  the  product 
depends  upon  the  character  and  length  of  time  of  mixing  rather  than  upon 
the  care  exercised  by  the  laborers  in  feeding,  and  less  inspection  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  regulation  of  the  water  supply  in  machine-mixing  as  in  hand- 
mixing  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  Even  if  the  materials  were  all 
supplied  under  absolutely  uniform  conditions,  the  same  volume  of  water 
would  not  produce  from  each  batch  a  concrete  of  uniform  consistency, 
because,  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  the  water  works  up  through  from  one  layer 
to  the  next,  so  that  more  water  may  be  necessary  early  in  the  morning  than 
later  in  the  day.  It  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  roughly  measure  the  quantity 
each  time,  varying  the  amount  from  batch  to  batch  as  the  condition  of  the 
materials  and  the  state  of  the  mass  require. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  mixer  is  often  governed  by  local  conditions. 
If,  for  example,  there  is  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  concrete,  and  the  machinery 
can  be  located  at  one  place,  a  stationary  machine,  mounted  perhaps  on 
timber  framework,  with  derricks,  elevators,  or  belts,  to  raise  the  materials, 
may  be  economical.  On  running  work,  like  a  conduit  or  retaining  wall, 
more  portable  machines  are  required,  while  for  thin  layers,  like  pavement 
foundations,  if  any  machine  is  used  it  must  be  very  light  or  easily  moved. 
If  stone  for  the  aggregate  is  to  be  broken  on  the  spot,  a  stationary  plant 
may  be  built,  or  the  stone  may  be  hauled  from  the  crusher  bin  to  the  mixer. 
In  some  cases  the  conformation  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  dropping  the 
materials  into  or  through  the  machine  by  gravity.  Frequently  the  volume 
of  concrete  to  be  laid  is  limited  by  the  construction  of  forms,  and  a  machine 
of  small  size  is  sufficient. 

Mixers  may  be  classified  in  three  general  types: 
Rotating  mixers. 
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Paddle  mixers. 
Gravity  mixers. 

Rotating  or  rotar}'  mi.xers,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  sometimes  mix 
the  materials  by  simply  tumbling  them  in  an  oblong  or  cubical  box,  and 
in  other  cases  by  throwing  them  against  the  deflectors,  blades,  or  plows. 

The  cubical  box  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  rotating  mixers,  and 
formerly  was  used  largely  on  extensive  concrete  construction,  but  is  now 
giving  place  to  modified  forms  which  permit  more  thorough  mixing  and 
the  inspection  of  the  material  during  mixing.  The  cubical  box  is  of  sted, 
generally  mounted  on  a  timber  frame  similar  to  the  plan  in  Fig.  109,  page 
366.  The  shaft  for  revolving  it  runs  through  two  opposite  comers  and 
consists  of  a  perforated  hollow  tube  which  supplies  the  water.  The 
measured  materials  are  dropped  in  from  above  through  a  hinged  docHT  in 
the  side  of  the  mixer,'  and  the  machine  after  some  twelve  or  fifteen  revolu- 
tions is  stopped,  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  concrete  dropped  into  carts  or 
cars.  When  most  of  the  concrete  is  out  the  box  is  revolved  once  again  to 
empty  it  more  completely.  The  mixer  itself  is  inexpensive,  but  the  cost 
of  erection  and  of  raising  the  stone  and  sand  often  renders  it  less  economical 
than  more  expensive  machines.  Cube  mixers  are  also  made  on  a  frame 
and  geared  so  that  they  may  rotate  while  filling  and  dumping. 

The  oblong  rotating  box  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  square  tube 
open  at  the  lower  end,  and  set  on  an  incline,  with  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end 
for  receiving  the  materials.  In  one  pattern  the  materials  are  mixed  dr} 
by  a  worm  in  this  hopper.  It  is  a  continuous  machine,  and,  as  usually 
arranged,  the  materials  are  mixed  and  spread  in  layers  on  a  platform  above 
the  mixer,  and  shoveled  or  tipped  into  it  as  evenly  as  possible. 

The  rotating  mixers  illustrated  in  Figs.  97,  98,  and  99,  which  contain 
deflectors,  or  blades,  are  usually  mounted  by  the  manufacturers  upon  a 
suitable  frame,  although  in  certain  cases  it  is  preferable  to  construct  special 
timber  framework,  so  that  materials  may  be  introduced  and  the  concrete 
taken  away  more  economically.  The  larger  machines  of  this  type  are  so 
constructed  that  the  materials  can  be  introduced  from  derrick  buckets, 
carts,  or  barrows.  The  rotating  of  the  dnun  tumbles  the  material  and 
also  throws  it  against  the  mixing  blades  which  cut  and  throw  it  from  side 
to  side.  Most  of  these  machines  can  be  dumped  while  running  either  by 
tilting  them  or  their  chutes.  In  some  styles  the  materials  discharge  at  a 
level  but  slightly  lower  than  that  at  which  they  enter,  while  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  machine  the  discharge  is  even  higher  than  the  entrance  so 
that  it  can  be  set  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  no  staging  around  it. 

A  different  style  of  rotar\'  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  100.     It  consists  of 
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(pen  revolving  pan  in  which  are  staiionarv  jilows  which  mix  the  ton- 
;.    The  outlet  is  through  trap  doors  in  ilie  b()Uom. 


I A 

^ 

i 


Fu;.  t)7.— Kotar>'  Mixi'r.     (.SW  p.  151.) 


FiC.  98,-Kotar>-  MLier.      [Set  p.  35a.) 
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Of  the  paddle  mixers,  those  adapted  to  mix  a  batch  at  a  time  can  be 
more  surely  depended  upon  to  produce  good  concrete  than  the  continuous 
machines.    Fig.  loi  shows  a  duplex  paddle  mixer  to  be  placed  upon  a 


—Revolving  Pan 


(5«e  p.  353.) 


raised  platform  and  fed  by  hand  wheelbarrows  or  derrick  buckets.  The 
mixing  paddles, on  two  shafts,  revolve  inoppositedtrections,and  the  concrete 
falls  through  a  trap  door  in  the  bottom  of  the  machine  into  carts,  cars,  or 
wheelbarrows,  or  upon  a  platform  whence  it  is  shoveled  to  place. 
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The  continuous  paddle  mixer  (Fig.  102)  is  often  used  for  a  volume  of 
concrete  ranging  from  75  to  150  cubic  yards  per  day.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  materials  are  thrown  in  near  enough  the  upjicr  end  to  lie 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  water  is  usually  fed  near  the  middle  of  the  machine 
so  that  the  materials  are  first  partially  mixed  dry.  They  may  be  mca.surcd 
by  shovelfuls,  by  spreading  in  layers  before  shoveling  inio  the  mixer,  or 
by  automatic  machinery. 

Measuring  the  materials  by  shovelfuls  would  seem  at  first  thought  likely 
to  give  a  poorer  quahty  of  concrete  than  measuring  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
but  with  a  properly  trained  gang  and  periodic  checking  of  the  number 
of  barrels  of  cement  to  a  given  volume  of  concrete,  fair  rc^iults  may  lie 
obtained.   At  the  Charleston'n  Bridge  piers  in  Boston  (see  Fig.  106,  ]).  36a), 


Fic.  lot.— Duplex  Vtonlt  Mixer.     iSre  p.  %s,4.) 

the  contractors,  by  changing  off  the  men  who  shwirlwl  into  th»r  mixer  m 
as  to  give  them  light  wwk  half  the  time,  tumH  out  (\>y  MK^ady  workj 
concrete  at  the  rate  of  about  i;  cubic  yards  |icr  lioiir,  i'^ixli  fri-diriK 
gang  consisted  of  five  men,  three  shoveling  gravel,  onf  hhovi-liiiK  Miri'l, 
and  one  shoveling  cement,  tlie  size  rrf  .shovels  l^itiif  vi  urmnyiii  iliiH  when 
all  worked  together  the  proper  profxwtioris  wrre  UttTinluiM.  'Ittt-  l*o 
gangs  changed  oB  ex-er>'  halfhrfur. 

When  the  materials  are  mca.sureH  awl  spread  in  layers  !»<•(•«■»■  >.liovliri(( 
into  the  mixer,  the  machine  Ui'/uH  l>t  Mow  tb<:  mi^'i-.nriuK  pliilforrii,  nnd 
two  gangs  of  men  emplwed,  one  rm  eaih  sid'r  <if  tin:  ruHiUiut;  w  llmt  mi' 
batch  may  be  prepared  while  ituAhn  h  *7.i*Ti(if;  'he  tfiixrr.  'I  his  M^roa 
like  a  ver)-  simple  Feqnimnent,  yet  the  autfi/frt  fi^v  -An-u  n-ru  n  uukU- 
gang  measure  out  the  materiak  w  th«  jt/'MiA  whilf  lUf  ffnnhitf  tt'^fl 
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iiilc,  and  ihen  lift  them  t<i  a  height  »>f  perhiips  3  or  4  foct,  while  the  mixed 
concrete  fell  to  ihc  grtiund  U>  \x  ?.hr.velcil  inli*  barrows.  With  such  an 
arranKemcnl,  hund-mixing  i;i  chea)K;r  than  ma  chine -mixing. 


Gravity  machines.  prniMrl)-  sci  tailed,  ref)uirc  no  power,  the  materials 
l-eing  mixed  by  striking  obstructions  which  throw  them  together  in  their 
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descent  through  the  machine.  A  gravity  concrete  mixer  is  illustrated  in 
Gillmore's  "Treatise  on  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,"*  first 
published  in  1863.  In  this  machine  the  concrete  fell  into  successive 
hoppers  opened  and  closed 
by  hand -levers. 

A  well-known  modern  type 
of  the  gravity  machine,  shown 
in  Fig.  103,  may  be  increased 
in  length  from  4  to  10  feet 
by  adding  different  sections. 
In  falling  through  the  slant- 
ing tube  the  materials  are 
thrown  by  the  deflectors  on 
the  sides  and  the  curved 
back  —  the  deflectors  also 
acting  as  tables  upon  which 
the  stones  are  coated  with 
mortar  —  against  several 
series  of  iron  rods  which 
mix  them  violently  together. 
The  inventor  claims  that  bv 
this  violence  the  cement  is 
pounded  into  the  fractures 
and  indentations  of  the  sand 
and  stone  so  as  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  concrete 
produced.  The  materials 
generally  are  measured  in 
layers  on  a  platform  above 
the  machine  and  fed  by 
shovels,  but  may  Ije  fed  by 
a  tipping  box  or  by  a  derrick 
bucket.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mixer  becomes  practically 
a  batch  machine. 

Another  gravity  mixer  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  104.  Four  cone-shaped  hoppers  at  the  top  of  the 
machine  receive  the  materials  in  layers,  with  the  cement  at  the  bottom 
and  Ihe  coarsest  material  at  the  top.     From  these,  on  the  opening  of  gates, 


— Gravily  Mixer.    {See  p.  357.) 
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the  mixture  falls  into  a  single  cone  below,  and  thence  at  the  wiU  of  an 
operator  into  a  still  lower  cone,  whence  it  drops   into  the  car  or  other 
receptacle. 
Portable  Goncrete  Bfixmg  Machinery.    Nearly  all  the  t>'pes  of  con- 
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SIDE  ELEVATION 

Fig.  104.— Gravity  Mixer.     {See  p.  357.) 


Crete  mixers  described  are  made,  at  least  in  their  smaller  sizes,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  transported  from  one  part  of  a  job  to  another.  A 
few  of  them  are  adapted  for  such  work  as  laying  a  thin  foundation  for 
street  paving,  while  the  heavier  machines  are  sometimes  arranged  upon 
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cars  ninniog  on  a  track,  so  that  the  concrete  can  be  dropped  directly  into 
place  from  the  mixer,  or  conveyed  to  place  by  an  endless  belt- 
On  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R.*  a  train  was  made  up  for 
preparing  and  depositing  concrete  for  retaining  walls.  Three  or  four 
cars  carried  the  stone,  sand,  and  cement,  and  from  these  the  materials 
were  conveyed  by  wheelbarrows  to  the  mixing  car,  where  the  sand  and 
stone  were  measured,  dumped  into  the  mixer,  and  thence  on  to  a  belt 
conveyor  mounted  upon  a  swinging  steel  boom  like  a  derrick  boom,  which 
deposited  at  any  point  within  derrick  swing.  The  train  was  hauled  by 
the  winding  drum  on  the  same  engine  which  operated  the  mixer,  a.  cable 
running  ahead  to  an  anchor  or  "dead-man"  in  the  ground. 

In  building  a  dam  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.,t  tracks  were  laid  just  above 
and  below  the  site  of  the  dam  and  parallel  to  it,  and  a  traveling  platform 
containing  the  raiser  was  constructed  so  as  to  straddle  the  dam.  The 
mixer  discharged  the  concrete  into  the  upper  end  of  a  tube  fitted  with  a 
lower  telescoping  section,  so  that  it  could  be  deposited  directly  on  any 
part  of  the  dam. 

Aatotnatic  HsostmrB  for  Ooncr«te  Hk- 
tarlaU.  The  accurate  measuring  of  concrete 
materials  by  mechanical  means  has  not 
been  extensively  developed.  One  difficulty, 
if  methods  of  volumes  are  employed,  lies  in 
the  inaccuracy  of  measuring  cement  by 
volume. 

One  patented  device  consists  of  several 
drums,  one  for  each  material,  placed  di- 
rectly under  the  bins  containing  the  cement, 
sand,  and  stone,  and  rotating  upon  the  same 
horizontal  shaft.  The  quantity  of  each  ma- 
terial is  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  gates 
in  the  bins  and  by  the  speed  of  rotation. 

Another  machine    dehvers   the   different 
materials  through  separate  troughs  contain- 
ing Archimedean  screws. 
Another  type  of  measuring  machine,  ihe  working  of  which  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  105,  consists  of  one  or  more  bottomless  storage  cylinders,  from 
under  which  the  material  flows  out  on  to  revolving  discs  or  tables,  and 
is  peeled  off  by  stationary  adjustable  knives  which  rest  upon  the  discs 

'EngiHcrrini  Ntai,  Feb.  18,  1901,  p.  149. 
\Eniinitfing  Niaa.  M»r  7,  1903,  p-  40J. 
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and  project  into  each  material  a  distance  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
each  required. 

A  partially  automatic  measuring  arrangement  was  employed  on  one 
section  of  the  Boston  Subway,  in  1896.  Each  material  fell  into  a  dosed 
chute  arranged  with  gates  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  enclose  the  required 
volume,  whence  it  dropped  into  a  hopper  above  the  mixer. 

Proportioiimg  by  Weight.  Attention  has  been  called  on  page  217  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  cement,  but  also  sand,  stone,  and  gravel,  can  be  more 
accurately  proportioned  by  weighing  than  by  volume  measurement.  When 
a  large  amount  of  concrete  is  to  be  mixed,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  appiaratus 
for  weighing  each  material  in  such  a  way  that  less  labor  will  be  required 
than  for  proportioning  by  volume.  The  first  cost  of  the  scales  may  often 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  accurac}'  in  proportioning,  which 
permits  of  leaner  mixtures,  while  at  the  same  time  greater  uniformity  is 
assured. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  authors  predict  that  engineers  will  gradually 
recognize  the  advantage  of  proportioning  by  weight.  In  most  cases  ex- 
cessive cost  may  prohibit  the  use  of  standard  scales,  but  if  the  materials 
are  acciu^tely  screened  and  subdi\nded,  the  relative  weights  of  each  on 
the  same  job  will  be  so  nearly  constant  that  the  weighing  can  be  performed 
by  a  simple  system  of  counterweights  and  levers.  With  properly  con- 
structed gates  to  the  bins  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  their  auto- 
matic closing  after  the  required  weight  of  each  material  had  been  received 
in  the  hopper. 

Measurements  by  weight  are  employed  to  excellent  advantage  by  War- 
ren Brothers  Company  at  their  various  plants  where  the  materials,  which 
consist  of  stone,  sand,  and  binding  material,  are  prepared  for  their  bitu- 
minous macadam  pavement.  Eight  bins  containing  aggregates  of  different 
coarseness  drop  their  materials  through  gates  into  a  hopper  which  foniLs 
the  platform  of  the  scales  and  is  located  directly  above  the  mixer.  ■  The 
scale-beam  is  compound,  with  as  many  arms  as  there  are  ingredients  to 
be  weighed,  and  each  of  the  arms  has  a  sliding  weight  and  a  stop  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sliding  weight  can  be  moved  only  to  the  point  on  the  beam 
which  will  balance  the  required  weight  of  one  of  the  materials.  WTien  the 
sliding  weights  are  all  at  zero  and  the  hopper  is  empty,  the  scale  balances. 
The  weight  on  one  of  the  arms  is  moved  out  by  the  laborer  who  operates 
the  apparatus  until  it  comes  to  the  stop  fixed  at  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  weight  of  the  material  to  be  used  from  a  certain  bin.  The  gate  of 
this  bin  is  opened,  and  the  material  allowed  to  run  into  the  hopper  until 
the  scale  balances.    The  weight  on  the  next  lever  is  then  slid  out,  and  the 
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second  material  deposited  in  like  manner  upon  the  first.  Wlien  all  the 
materials  are  thus  wcig^ied,  tiie  entire  mass  is  drop]>ed  into  the  mixer 
bdow. 

OOVCSBTB  PLASTS 

The  design  oi  Ae  {dant  for  handling  the  raw  materials  and  the  concreio 
usually  has  more  to  do  with  an  economical  produaion  than  the  t\-p)e  of 
the  tniTifig  machine.  The  plant  should  be  drawn  or  sketched  on  paper 
and  accurate  estimates  made  of  its  cost  and  the  exp>ense  of  operation,  so 
as  to  determine  whetho*  the  volume  of  concrete  is  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  its  installation.  The  authors  have  occasionally  seen  expensive 
machinery,  which  could  not  be  readily  transported  to  another  job,  installed 
on  a  section  of  work  where,  because  of  the  small  total  volume  of  concrete 
and  on  account  of  its  distribution,  hand-mixing  was  really  more  economical. 

It  is  eNident  that  the  arrangement  of  any  plant  must  be  determined  by 
local  conditions,  such  as  die  contour  of  the  groimd,  the  distance  from 
which  the  raw  materials  are  transported,  and  the  class  of  construction. 
A  description  of  several  plants,  successful  and  economical  in  operation, 
may  afford  suggestions  for  other  work.  The  illustrations  are  intended  to 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  gang  and  conveying  machinery  rather  than 
the  type  of  mixer. 

Platform  over  Mixer.  A  common  practice  with  mixers  of  various 
types,  where  the'  conformation  of  the  ground  permits,  and  where  the 
quantity  to  be  laid  does  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  bins  or  machiner}* 
for  handling  the  aggregate,  is  to  locate  the  platform  for  measuring  materials 
directly  above  the  mixer.  When  ready  they  are  shoveled  through  a  hole 
in  the  planking  into  the  machine.  One  gang  of  men  can  measure  and 
spread  the  materials  for  a  batch  while  another  is  shoveling  it  in.  If  the 
mixer  is  run  as  a  batch  machine,  the  materials  mav  be  measured  directlv 
into  a  hopper  above  it. 

A  Central  Plant.  The  establishment  of  a  central  plant  from  which  the 
mixed  concrete  may  be  hauled  to  various  points  as  required  may  be 
economical  in  some  cities  or  large  towns.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,*  for  concrete,  and  is  employed  in  many  places  for  tar 
and  asphalt  paving.  The  plant  may  be  located  at  a  gravel  bank  or  stone 
crusher,  or  near  a  railroad  siding,  permanent  machinery  provided  which 
will  mix  the  concrete  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  could  be  done  by  hand- 
mixing,  and  the  concrete  hauled  in  carts  to  the  work  at  but  slightly  higher 
cost  than  the  hauling  of  the  dry  materials,    Most  Portland  cement  con- 

^Engineering  NewSy  March  lo,  1904,  p.  231. 
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Crete  will  not  be  injured  (see  page  157)  if  laid  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  mixing. 

Ohadestown  Bridge  Pier.  An  economical  handling  of  materials  and 
concrete,  where  the  only  machinery  was  the  concrete  mixer,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  106,  which  illustrates  the  building  of  the  foundation  for  the  draw  pier 
of  the  Cbarlestown  Bridge,  Boston.*  The  gravel  and  sand  were  brought 
on  scows  and  deposited  so  near  to  the  mixer  as  to  require  only  a  short 
throw  or  wheelbarrow  haul,  and  were  then  measured  by  shovelfuls,  as 
described  on  page  355.  Eight  wheelbarrow  men,  in  single  file,  conveyed 
the  concrete  from  the  paddle  mixer,  which  is  shown  just  to  the  right  of 
the  central  mast,  along  the  circular  run,  then  on  to  the  turn-table  to  the 
chute  for  depositing  it  under  water.  The  entire  gang  consisted  of  some 
thirty-five  men,  and  when  working  steadily  they  laid  at  the  rate  of  about 
170  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in  ten  hours,  which  may  be  considered  a 
maximum  output  for  a  machine  of  this  character,  the  more  usual  quantity 
being  from  75  to  100  cubic  yards  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  method  of 
depositing  concrete  from  the  chute  is  described  on  page  394. 

Harvard  Stadiimi.t  At  the  Harvard  Stadium  the  builders,  the  Abcr- 
tbaw  Construction  Company,  erected  a  movable  tower  on  each  side  of 
the  site,  and  the  buckets  of  concrete  and  the  seat  slabs^  were  then  taken 
from  cars  and  conveyed  by  the  cable  suspended  between  the  towers  to 
the  point  ^ere  they  were  needed. 

OUcopee  River  Dam.  In  mixing  concrete  for  a  dam  across  the  Chic- 
opee  River  in  Massachusetts,  the  contractors  utilized  a  portion  of  the 
excavation  by  locating  their  mixer  against  a  bank  and  building  out  over 
it  a  covered  platform  containing  the  hopper  from  which  the  materials 
could  be  dropped  directly  into  the  mixer.  Stone  from  the  excavation  was 
crushed  and  elevated  to  storage  bins,  whence  it  was  hauled  by  carts  holding 
exactly  the  quantity  required  for  a  batch,  and  dumped  directly  into  the 
hopper  above  the  mixer.  The  sand  was  measured  and  wheeled  to  the 
hopper  in  an  iron  vehicle  consisting  of  a  bucket  set  on  two  large  wheels 
which  dumped  into  the  hopper  by  rotating  on  its  axis.  The  cement  was 
emptied  on  top  of  the  sand.  One  batch  was  mixing  in  the  machine  while 
another  was  being  emptied  into  the  hopper,  and  thus  twenty  batches  could 
be  handled  per  hour.  The  concrete  was  dumped  from  the  mixer  into 
carts  which  conveyed  it  to  the  dam. 

Cambridge  Electric  Light  Station.    A   portable   mixing   plant   em- 

^ixth  Annual  Report  Boston  Transit  Commission,  1900. 
-fS?e  Frontispiece. 
JS«  page  470. 
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ployed  on  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Electric  Light  Station  is  shown  in  Fig. 
107.  The  special  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  framework  containing 
the  mixer.  This  may  be  taken  up  by  the  derrick,  which  also  supplies  it 
with  raw  materials,  and  moved  in  a  few  minutes  to  any  other  position 
within  derrick  swing,  so  that  the  concrete  can  be  dropped  from  the  mixer 
close  to  or  directly  upon  the  place  where  it  is  required. 

Eftst  Boston   Timoel.    For  measuring  materials  brought  in  cars  to 
the  work,  the  contractors  for  one  of  the  entrance  sections  of  the  East 


:.  I07.-Portablc  Mixing  Planl.     (J«  f.  363.) 


Boston  Tunnel  employed  a  derrick  bucket.  The  stone  was  first  filled  in 
to  a  height  determined  by  a  gage,  then  the  sand  was  shoveled  on  top  of  it 
and  struck  oft  with  a  diflerent  gage,  and  finally  the  required  number  of 
bags  of  cement  emptied  on  top  of  the  sand.  The  bucket  was  taken  by  a 
derrick  and  dumped  into  a  duplex  mixer. 

Cuitbifdg«  Bildg«  Herg.  When  the  quantity  of  concrete  to  be  laid 
warrants  the  installation  of  the  necessary  machinery,  economy  require:s 
that  the  stone  and  sand  shall  not  be  handled  at  all  by  laborers.  If  the 
stone  is  crushed  on  the  spot,  it  may  be  raised  to  bins  above  the  mixer 
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by  bucket  elevators  or  belt  conveyors,  while  a  similar  plan  for  elevating 
the  material  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  followed  where  gravel  is 
used.  In  building  the  substructure  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  Boston, 
Mass.,*  the  concrete  plant  was  located  on  a  pier  resting  on  piles.  The 
gravel  for  the  concrete  was  dredged  from  the  harbor  and  dumped  from 
scows  into  the  water  close  to  the  pier.  An  **  orange  peel "  bucket,  operated 
from  a  dredging  machine  on  a  scow,  lifted  the  gravel,  and  dropped  it  into 
a  hopper  whence  it  ran  by  gravity  upon  the  combination  inclined  screen 
described  on  page  334,  which  separated  the  sand,  pebbles,  and  the  coarse 
waste  materiaL  Bucket  elevators  raised  the  sand  and  pebbles  to  bins 
above  the  mixer,  and  from  the  bins,  which  were  V-shaped,  the  materials 
fell  by  gravity  into  the  measuring  hoppers.  These  were  arranged  in  two 
sets,  an  essential  requirement  for  maximum  output,  so  that  one  batch 
could  be  measured  while  another  was  being  dropped  into  the  mixer.  The 
barrels  of  cement  were  brought  from  the  cement  shed  by  a  horizontal 
endless  chain,  opened  on  the  ground  under  the  mixer,  and  then  three 
barrels,  enough  for  one  batch,  were  raised  at  one  time  by  a  bucket  elevator 
to  one  of  the  hoppers  over  the  mixer. 

WJUiamsbnrg  Bridge  Pier.  A  method  of  measuring  the  materials  in 
cars  was  adopted  in  building  one  of  the  anchorages  of  the  East  River 
Bridge,  New  York.  The  cement  and  sand  were  stored  in  bins,  and  fell 
by  gravity  into  cars  whose  capacities  were  equal,  respectively,  to  the  volume 
of  stone  and  sand  required  for  a  batch.  Between  the  tracks  upon  which 
these  cars  ran  were  two  holes  in  the  ground  into  each  of  which  could  be 
lowered  a  box  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  one  batch  of  the  broken  stone,  sand, 
and  cement.  By  tipping  the  measin"ing  car  the  broken  stone  was  dumped 
into  the  box,  the  sand  fell  from  another  car  through  a  trap  door,  and  the 
cement  was  dmnped  in  from  the  bags.  After  filling,  the  box  was  raised 
by  a  derrick  and  dumped  into  the  mixer. 

Parsippany  Dike.  An  endless  rubber  belt  furnishes  an  excellent  means 
for  handling  concrete  raw  materials  in  a  stationary  plant.  The  width 
of  the  belt  should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  and  the  slope  no  greater  than 
about  22°,  which  corresponds  to  2^  feet  horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical. 
Idlers  for  giving  the  proper  V-shape  to  the  belt  are  shown  in  Fig.  108, 
page  367. 

The  plan  in  Fig.  109,  page  366,  shows  the  design  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Fuller  of  a  plant  used  at  the  Parsippany  Dike  of  the  Jersey  City  Water 
Supply  Co.,  N.  J.     The  sand  was  brought  to  the  bins  and  the  stone  to 

*For  full  description  see  article  by  Sanford  £.  Thompson  in  Engineering  News,  Oct.  17,  1901, 
p.  282. 
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the  crusher  in  wagons.  A  belt  conveyor  delivered  the  crushed  stone  to 
the  bins.  At  the  outlet  of  each  bin  a  measuring  hopper  (shown  in  a 
detail  section,  in  Fig.  109),  containing  about  8  cubic  feet,  received  the 
sand  or  stone  from  the  bin,  and  at  the  ring  of  a  bell  the  proper 
quantity  of  each  material  for  one  batch  of  concrete  was  dropped  upon 
the  conveying  belt.  The  cement  was  emptied  from  bags  on  top  of  the 
sand  and  stone  as  they  were  carried  past  the  cement  shed.  The  bin 
over  the  mixer  had  two  hoppers.  As  soon  as  a  batch  was  delivered 
to  hopper  No.  i,  the  bell  was  rung  again  and  another  batch  started  into 
hopper  No  2,  and  while  this  was  filling  No.  i  batch  was  dumped  into 
the  mixer. 


Fig.  108.— Rollers  for  Conveyor  Belt.     (See  p.  365.) 

BlMkir«Il*8  IsUnd  Bridge  Piers.  At  a  plant  of  somewhat  similar  de- 
sign built  for  the  piers  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  the  sand 
and  stone  were  measured  in  cars  running  on  a  track  below  the  bin.s.  so  that 
they  could  be  moved  from  one  gate  to  another  and  discharged  at  any 
point  through  trap  doors  on  to  the  belt  between  the  rails.  The  stone  was 
carried  up  from  the  crusher  by  another  belt  to  the  top  of  the  bins,  where 
it  fell  off  the  belt  on  to  an  inchned  screen,  and  rolled  into  a  bin,  while 
the  dust,  passing  through,  dropped  on  to  another  short  belt  which  carried 
it  to  another  bin  to  be  used  as  sand. 
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CHAPTER    XVII 
DEPOSITING  CONCRETE 

The  actual  handling  and  placing  of  the  concrete  after  it  has  been  mixed, 
and  the  construction  of  forms  for  ordinary  mass  work,  are  treated  in  this 
chapter.  Forms  for  building  construction  and  conduit  construction  are 
illustrated  in  subsequent  chapters  on  these  subjects. 

Since  the  introduction  of  concrete  into  engineering  construction,  the 
opinions  of  engineers  regarding  the  best  methods  of  placing  it  have  com- 
pletely changed.  For  water-tight  work  or  for  the  strongest  construction 
it  is  now  recognized  that  the  concrete  should  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  single  solid  mass  of  stone  with  no  joints,  and  it  is  the  usual  practice, 
although  not  universal,  to  specify  a  "quaking,"  jelly-like  consistency, 
while  many  authorities  go  still  further  and  require  water  enough  to  be 
'* mushy"  or  sloppy.  Formerly,  for  all  classes  of  work,  concrete  was 
mixed  but  slightly  more  moist  than  damp  earth  and  laid  in  alternate  blocks 
6  to  I  a  inches  thick.  Then,  after  hardening,  the  forms  were  removed, 
rtnd  the  s|>aces  between  filled  in. 

HAKDUNO  AKD  TRMTSPORTINO  OONCRETE 

In  handling  and  tnins[X)rting  concrete,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the 
scivinition  of  the  stones  from  the  mortar.  In  hand-mixed  concrete, 
csi)ccially  dvr  thin  w^Us  requiring  the  stuff  to  be  carried  in  buckets,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  stones  to  separate  on  the  mi3dng  platform  so 
that  a  Ku  <4  them  fall  together  when  cleaning  up  the  last  shovelfuls. 

With  the  mixiem  sk>w  siting  cement,  and  in  x-iew  of  the  accepted  belief 
that  $i>me  time  may  elapse  after  mixii^  without  injury  to  the  work,  there 
is  less  difticxiltv  than  fom>erh^  in  handlimt  the  cxmcrete,  and  it  can  be  leadilv 
\Tk}\$^vctt\\  to  a  i\>nskkfahle  disl;ancf .  Moreover,  a  wet  mixture  is  much 
^MsJor  iK^  havHlle,  hecaxKse  the  stiXK*  do  not  so  readily  separate  from  the 
mass. 

The  x)s\val  xrhide  fivr  tmnspcvrtiiu:  handnmixed  ooncneie  is  a  wfaed- 
^a^v^xl .  Fvv  machitK^roixcvi  oiVKtwe.  derrick  aw  s^tobAe  if  the  mass  is 
\\vrKT^trattyi  tKsar  the  mixer,  o^herrisic  oa^^  nmniiu^  od  a  tra<^  or  in  some 
x^«^  ^^ii$s>tts^  affoivi  a  mwins  of  OiT«xwaTK"f,  A  cMnbanaixn  of  car  and 
virtTH^  mv>rtw  is  WMKKh  efle^Kvi  bv  usinc  flat  cors^  wiA  denkk  bockets  or 
xrax-s  «^vi  thewi.    lUh-ani^Mi  iron  biocbeis  a«  si«neiiinc<  ixsefid  when 
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building  by  hand  a  high,  thin  wall.  A  bucket  elevator  is  a  poor  contrivance 
for  elevating  concrete.  The  mortar  sticks  to  the  buckets  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  concrete  separate  as  it  is  thrown  from  them. 

Volume  and  Weight  of  Loose  Ooncrete.  The  volume  and  weight  of 
loose  concrete  is  of  importance  in  designing  the  implements  or  vehicles  for 
transporting  it  and  in  estimating  the  quantities  which  can  be  handled  under 
different  conditions.  The  weight  of  well-proportioned  concrete  after 
setting,  as  stated  on  page  3,  generally  ranges  from  143  to  155  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  When  green,  it  will  weigh,  after  ramming,  slightly  more  than  this, 
say  from  150  to  160  lb.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  loose,  that  is,  in  the 
vehicle  which  transports  it  from  the  mixer  to  place,  depends  largely  upon 
the  consistency.  If  mixed  very  wet,  it  will  settle  down  to  very  nearly 
the  volume  it  has  after  it  is  placed,  perhaps  within  5%  of  it;  but  if  of  dry 
consistency,  the  volume  of  the  rammed  mass  is  apt  to  be  as  much  as  25% 
less  than  the  loose.  A  fair  average  weight  of  loose  concrete  may  be  es- 
timated, then,  at  about  140  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.9  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  wet,  and  120  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  or  1.6  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
when  mixed  dry.  The  weights  and  volumes  vary,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
portions used  in  the  mixture  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  in  the 
aggr^ate,  but  for  rough  estimates  these  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  volumes  of  loose  mixed  concrete  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  rammed 
concrete,  based  on  the  above  percentages,  are  28  cu.  ft.  of  a  very  wet 
mixture  and  36  cu.  ft.  of  a  dry  mixture. 

The  volume  of  concrete  contained  in  an  iron  wheelbarrow  load  of  average 
size  is  1.9  cu.  ft  place  measurement.  A  large  load  is  about  2.2  cu.  ft 
place  measurement.    Further  data  is  given  in  Chapter  I,  page  9. 

A  single  cart  on  ordinary  construction  roads  will  carry  about  half  a 
batch  of  concrete  of  average  proportions,  which  may  be  assumed  2A  1 
barrel  cement  to  2  J  barrels  sand  to  5  barrels  stone,  while  with  a  properly 
constructed  cart  which  will  not  overflow  or  leak,  50%  mere  than  this,  or 
about  three-quarters  of  a  batch,  can  be  drawn  over  macadam  and  paved 
streets. 

DEP08ITDI0  OOHCRETE  ON  LAHD 

The  methods  which  may  be  selected  for  depositing  concrete  depend 
largely  upon  its  consistency.  If  mixed  wet,  it  can  be  dropped  vertically 
to  any  depth  or  passed  through  an  inclined  trough  or  chute.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  stones  in  a  dry  mixture,  that  is,  of  damp  earth  consistency,  will 
separate  from  the  mortar  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

To  prevent  the  ingredients  separating  when  passing  down  an  incline,  if 
the  mixture  is  not  plastic  enough  to  prevent  the  stones  running  away  from 
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the  mortar,  a  pipe  with  a  hopper  top  and  composed  of  two  or  more  tele- 
scoping sections  about  15  inches  in  diameter  is  often  employed.  In  such 
a  case,  the  pipe  must  be  often  moved  or  the  material  shoveled  away  imme- 
diately, to  prevent  its  forming  a  high  cone.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to 
nm  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  into  a  hopper  with  a  gate  at  its  mouth,  so  that 
the  concrete  may  be  drawn  out  into  a  vehicle,  while  the  pipe  and  hopper 
arc  kept  continually  full.* 
The  illustration  in  Fig.  no  shows  at  how  flat  a  slope  concrete  of  very 


—Depositing  Concrele  through  3  Trough.    (Set  p.  370.) 


wet  consistency  will  run  through  an  open  trough.  The  picture  is  an 
actual  construction  photograph  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Con- 
duit, and  shows  the  concrete  flowing  directly  from  the  miser  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller,  the  engineer,  states  that 
when  the  concrete  is  mixed  of  exactly  the  consistency  he  likes,  it  will 
easily  run  through  an  iron  trough  15  inches  wide  by  4  inches  deep,  set  on 
a  slope  of  8  feet  horizontal  to  i  foot  vertical. 
For  water-tight  work  or  for  maximum  strength  the  concrete  should  be 

*EHgiiiferiai  Niwi,  D«.  15,  1901,  p.  5J7. 
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placed  so  as  to  form  a  monolith.  To  do  this  on  a  large  structure  two  or 
three  shifts  are  employed  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
mass  commences  to  set  until  fresh  concrete  has  been  laid  on  lop  of  it.  In 
a  large  reservoir  wall  at  Little  Falls,  New  Jersey,  built  en  masse  to  sustain 
40  feet  head  of  water,  the  only  point  where  the  moisture  appeared  on  the 
surface  was  at  a  layer  where  the  work  was  stopped  for  one  hour  at  noon. 
In  most  structures  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  work  into  sections,  each  of 
which  is  a  monolith.  Monolithic  construction  is  necessaiy  for  columns, 
beams  and  floors. 

A  tipping  car  for  conveying  concrete  on  a  track  and  dumping  it  into 
place  is  shown  in  Fig.  11 1. 


Fig.  111.  —  Dumping  Car.    {Sec  p.  371.) 

In  a  thin  wall  or  a  structure  requiring  especial  care,  such  as  a  tank,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  shovel  the  concrete  from  the  wheelbarrows.  Stones 
which  tend  to  separate  can  be  thus  mixed  in  with  the  mortar  in  the  wheel- 
barrow and  a  very  thin  layer  formed  in  the  molds,  so  that  even  if  the 
concrete  is  mixed  very  thin  the  mortar  cannot  run  off  from  the  stones. 

OOKSISTENCT  OF  OONOBETE 

The  terms  for  specifying  the  consistency,  or  degree  of  plasticity,  of 
freshly  mixed  concrete  are  variously  used  by  different  engineers.    In  this 
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treatise  the  tenn  dry  mixture  is  applied  to  concrete  of  the  consisteiicj  of 
damp  earthy  from  which  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  only  after  (XY^nged 
ramming,  and  then  simply  in  a  ^tening  fihn.  A  medhtm  or  quaking 
mixture  means  a  tenacious,  jeny-like  consistency,  whidi  shakes  on  ramming. 
A  very  wet  or  mushy  mixture  is  one  whicii  wiU  not  suf^xxt  the  wei^t  of 
a  man  and  into  which  an  ordinary  rammer  will  sink  c^  its  own  weig^it; 
it  will  run  off  a  shovel  imless  shoveled  very  quickly,  and  will  sfMread  out 
and  settle  to  a  level  sxuiace  after  wheeling  about  25  feet  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

The  proper  consistency,  or  wetness,  of  concrete  is  a  disputed  point  among 
engineers,  some  still  holding  to  the  very  dry  mixture,  while  others  prefer 
one  nearly  as  liquid  as  grout  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  tests  and  of  prac- 
tical experience,  the  authors  advocate  var}nng  the  consistency  according 
to  the  class  of  work,  and  present  the  following  general  conclusions: 

Medium  or  quaking  concrete  is  adapted  for  ordinary  mass  con- 
crete, such  as  foundations,  heavy  walls,  large  arches,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  is  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  and  for  re- 
inforced concrete,  such  as  thin  building  walls,  cc^umns,  floors,  conduits, 
and  tanks. 

Dry  concrete  may  be  employed  in  dry  locations  for  mass  foundations 
which  must  withstand  severe  compressive  strain  within  one  month  after 
placing,  provided  it  is  carefully  spread  in  layers  not  over  6  inches  thick  and 
is  thoroughly  rammed. 

The  experiments  of  the  authors  show  that  while  dry  concrete,  very 
carefully  mixed  and  rammed,  is  stronger  on  short  time  tests,  medium 
mixtures  will  attain  nearly  equal  strength  in  six  months'  time.  One  of 
the  arguments  against  very  dry  mixtures  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
uniform  consistency.  Occasional  batches  will  invariably  be  too  dry,  and 
it  is  impossible  with  ordinary  care  in  placing  and  ramming  to  avoid  visible 
voids  or  pockets  of  stone  which  form  weak  places  and  allow  the  penetra- 
tion of  water. 

The  1903  specifications  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance-of-Way  Association  are  as  follows: 

The  concrete  shall  be  of  such  consistency  that  when  dumped  in  place 
it  will  not  require  tamping;  it  shall  be  spaded  down  and  tamped  sufficiently 
to  level  off  and  will  then  quake  freely  like  jelly,  and  be  wet  enough  on  top 
to  require  the  use  of  rubber  boots  by  the  workmen. 

A  very  wet  mixture  is  more  suitable  for  rubble  concrete  or  concrete 
rubble  because  the  large  stones  more  readily  settle  into  place  and  bed 
themselves.     In  thin  walls  very  wet  concrete  can  be  more  easily  "joggled" 
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into  position  so  as  to  conform  to  the  molds  and  give  a  smooth  surface. 
The  use  of  a  mixture  sufficiently  wet  to  flow  under  and  around  metal  rein- 
forcement has  been  found  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton  (see  p.  428)  to  be 
one  of  the  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the  metal. 

Stone  pockets  may  occur  even  with  very  wet  concrete  because  of  the 
mortar  running  away  from  the  stones.  This  may  appear  an  imaginary 
danger  to  many  users  of  concrete  who  have  never  employed  a  very  wet 
consistency,  but  the  authors  have  seen  concrete  mixed  with  too  much  water, 
which  after  setting  and  the  removal  of  the  forms  had  the  appearance  of 
being  mixed  too  dry.     In  their  opinion,  however,  the  limit  of  wetness  for 

many  classes  of  work  is  not  reached  until  there  is 
so  much  water  that  with  ordinary  care  in  hand- 
mixing  it  cannot  be  made  to  incorporate  with  the 
other  materials. 


RAMMING  OR  PUDDLING 

The  method  of  compacting  the  concrete  or 
forcing  out  the  air  after  placing,  and  the  kind 
of  tools  to  employ  for  this,  depend  upon  the  con- 
sistency of  the  material. 

In  concrete  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
the  thickness  of  layers  is  usually  specified  at  6  to 
10  inches,  the  former  being  the  most  common,  but 
with  a  very  wet  or  mushy  concrete  12  to  15 
inches  may  be  placed  at  once,  the  chief  object 
being  to  expel  bubbles  of  air  by  puddling  or 
joggling.  In  using  very  wet  concrete  there  is 
danger  of  too  much  ramming,  which  results  in 
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Fig.  1 1 2.- Rammers  for  wedging  the  stones  together  and  forcing  the  finer 
Dry  Concrete.     {See  material,  the  sand  and  cement,  to  the  surface. 

The  style  of  rammers  ordinarily  used  for  dry 
mixed  or  medium  concrete  are  similar  to  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  112. 
The  style  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  the  ordinary  type,  and  on  the  right 
is  a  style  convenient  for  use  close  to  the  forms. 

The  rammer  shown  in  Fig.  113,  page  374,  which  weighs  about  8 
pounds,  is  the  design  of  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller  for  very  wet  or  mushy 
concrete.  The  handle  may  be  lengthened,  as  shown,  by  screwing  a  pipe 
coupling  on  to  the  wood. 

A  "post-hole"  tamping  bar  with -iron  shoe,  shown  in  Fig.  114,  has  been 
successfully  used  by  the  authors  for  mushy  concrete.     A  piece  of  2  by 
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3-iiich  Studding  cut  to  the  required  length  and  smoothed  off  so  as  to  be 

readily  grasped  by  the  hands  is  also  a  serviceable  tool. 

A  pneumatic  rammer  built  on  the  principle  of  a 
pneumatic  riveting  machine,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 
115,  has  been  used  upon  dry  mixed  concrete  with 
fair  success. 

Mr.  Rafter  and  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Fulton  have  de- 
signed a  rammer  based  on  the  principle  of  the  steam 
drill  which  is  arranged  upon  a  traveling  carriage 
resting  upon  cross  girders  which  run  on  tracks.  A 
speed  of  from  400  to  600  strokes  per  minute  may  be 
maintained  with  from  4  to  5  horse-power.  For 
ramming  street  pavements,  it  should  cover  600  to 
800  linear  feet  of  a  street  30  to  40  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Neher,  an  advocate  of  wet  con- 
crete, replies  to  an  inquiry  of  the  authors  in  regard  to 
rammers,  as  follows: 
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I  am  governed  so  much  by  conditions  that  I  use 
no  standard  tool,  the  principle  being  to  use  a  wedge- 
shaped  rammer  of  some  kind.    For  the  face  of  the 
^'vt"u  "^z?'"'"^'^^*''^  work  nothing  appears  much  better  than  a  common 

Cs"' /.  373.)""''^^'    ^P^^^-    ^^'^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^"  pushing  back  stones  that 

have  separated  from  the  mass,  and  also  can  be  used 

to  select  the  softer  and  finer  portions  of  the  mass 
and  place  at  the  face,  while  working  the  spade  up 
and  down  along  the  face  until  it  is  thoroughly 
filled.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pry  with  the 
spade,  as  it  will  spring  the  form  outward  unless  ex- 
cessively strong. 

In  narrow  forms  where  a  man  cannot  stand  in  the 
concrete,  a  piece  of  2-inch  by  3 -inch  scantling,  — 
with  the  upper  portion  rounded  to  make  a  con- 
venient grip  and  the  tamping  end  wedge-shaped, 
—  of  a  length  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  form, 
is  convenient  and  cheap. 

In  heavy  mass  work  I  prefer  this  same  form  of 
rammer  to  the  ordinary  type,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporate the  different  deposits  together,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  a  smooth,  fiat  finish,  so  frequently 
insisted  on.    I  consider  the  use  of  the  term  ** layers" 

as  describing  just  what  you  do  not  want.     I  deposit      ^  -» 

^     i^  ^     J.      '  r  xi_*  -11       Fio.  114.— Rammer 

as  much  concrete  m  a   form  as  the  rammer  will     f^,.  Mushy  Concrete. 

penetrate  and  enter  into  the  deposit  below.    The  (5^.  p,  373.) 
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amount  will  thus  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  form  and  method  of 
filling. 

In  elevator  foundations  we  have  filled  columns  3  feet  by  11  feet  by  22  feet 
high  in  five  hours,  dumping  14  cubic  feet  at  a  time,  and  not  trimming,  but 
shoving  the  ranuner  through  the  mass.  The  work  is  absolutely  free  from 
voids. 


Labor  of  Ramming.  The  number  of  men  required  for  leveling  and 
ramming  concrete  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  mass. 

In  the  table  of  concrete  data 
in  Chapter  I,  page  9,  we  have 
specified  1 1  cubic  yards  as  the 
work  of  an  average  man  in  ten 
hours,  including  both  leveling 
the  material  as  it  is  dump)ed  from 
barrows  and  the  actual  ram- 
ming. This  figure  is  based 
upon  actual  records  of  a  large 
number  of  jobs  where  the 
concrete  was  laid  of  the  medium 
consistency  most  commonly 
employed  in  ordinary  mass 
work.  Similarly,  a  large  day's 
work  is.  placed  at  16  cubic 
yards.  Mr.  George  W.  Rafter 
writes  the  authors  that  4  cubic 
yards  is  about  an  average  day's 
work  for  an  Italian  laborer  on 
dry  mixed  concrete.  Mr.  Neher 
estimates  for  ordinary  conditions 
10  to  15  cubic  yards  of 
wet  concrete  per  man  per  day 
with  an  average  of  about  12 
cubic  yards  per  ten-hour  day.  Mr.  Fuller,  who  employs  a  still  wetter 
mixture,  considers  25  to  50  cubic  yards  a  day's  work  for  a  man  jog- 
gling. 

On  the  author's  basis  of  11  cubic  yards  per  day,  the  average  cost  of 
leveling  and  ramming  mass  concrete  with  labor  at  $1.50  per  day,  allowing 
for  superintendence  and  contractor's  profit,  is  about  18  cents  per  cubic 
yard.    For  a  4  or  6-indi  wall  the  cost  may  be  two  or  three  times  this  figure. 


Fig.  1 1 5. —Pneumatic  Concrete  Rammer. 
{See  p,  374.) 
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BONDING  OLD  AND  NEW  CONCRETE 

In  a  foundation  or  other  structure  where  the  strain  is  chiefly  compres- 
sive, the  surface  of  the  concrete  laid  on  the  previous  day  should  be  cleaned 
and  wet,  but  no  other  precaution  is  necessary.  Joints  in  walls  or  in  other 
locations  liable  to  tensile  stress  are  coated  with  mortar,  which  should  be 
richer  in  cement  than  the  mortar  in  the  concrete,  proportions  i :  2  being 
commonly  used. 

Some  engineers  spread  the  cement  dry  upon  the  wetted  surface  of  the 
old  concrete,  while  others  make  it  into  a  mortar;  the  latter  method  is 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  seal  the  joints  between  the  top  of  the  old  concrete 
and  the  bottom  of  the  raised  forms. 

The  adhesive  strength  of  cement  or  concrete  is  much  less  than  its  co- 
hesive strength,  hence  in  building  thin  walls  for  a  tank  or  other  work  which 
must  be  water-tight,  the  only  sure  method  is  to  lay  the  structure  as  a 
monolith,  that  is,  without  joints.  If  the  wall  is  to  withstand  water  pressure 
and  cannot  be  built  as  a  monolith,  both  horizontal  and  vertical  joints  must 
be  first  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and  "laitance"  or  powdery  scum, 
wet,  and  then  covered  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  either  neat  cement  or  i :  i 
mortar,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  As  an  added  precaution, 
one  or  more  square  or  V-shaped  sticks  of  timber,  say  4  or  6  inches  on  an 
edge,  may  be  imbedded  in  the  surface,  or  placed  vertically  at  the  end  of  a 
section,  of  the  last  mass  of  concrete  laid  each  day.  In  some  instances 
large  stones  have  been  partially  imbedded  in  the  mass  at  night  for  doweling 
the  new  work  next  day. 

In  the  New  York  Subway,  work  was  commenced  with  no  provision  for 
bonding  horizontal  layers,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  more  or  less  seepage 
occurred,  and  in  one  case  where  a  large  arch  was  torn  down  the  division 
line  between  two  days'  work  was  distinctly  seen.  Accordingly,  at  the  end 
of  each  day's  concreting  a  tongue-and-grooved  joint  was  formed  by  a 
piece  of  timber  4  inches  square  partly  imbedded  in  the  top  layer.  This 
was  removed  before  resuming  work. 

Roughening  the  surface  after  ramming  or  before  placing  the  new  layer 
will  aid  in  bonding  the  old  and  new  concrete. 

CONTRACTION  JOINTS 

Temperature  changes  are  apt  to  produce  contraction  in  concrete  in  air 
because  in  temperate  climates  most  concrete  is  laid  during  tiie  warm 
season.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  while  setting  and  hard- 
ening in  air,  concretes  and  mortars  contract  for  a  period. 

It  is  probable  that  this  contraction  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
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cooling  of  the  cement,  which  when  setting  attains  a  high  temperature.* 
This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  cracks  in  a  thin  building  wall, 
4  or  6  inches  thick,  open  up  within  a  few  weeks  after  being  placed,  while 
heavier  walls  may  not  crack  for  several  months.  The  concrete  in  the 
interior  of  a  mass  like  a  large  dam  cools  very  slowly,  and  records  at  the 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam  indicate  that  the  contraction  cracks  continue  to 
increase  in  width  for  several  years.  The  interior  of  a  large  mass  like 
this  is  but  slightly  aflFected  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  the  cracks  are  but 
slightly  wider  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  an  ordinary  wall,  if  no  cracks 
occur  after  nine  months*  setting  there  is  no  further  danger,  although  after 
joints  once  form  they  will  vary  in  width  with  the  variations  in  temperature. 

Contraction  in  concrete  walls  is  provided  for  by  forming  joints  at  inter- 
vals to  divide  the  wall  into  separate  sections,  and  confine  the  cracks  to 
straight  lines,  or  else  by  reinforcing  with  sufficient  steel  to  withstand 
shrinkage. 

Joints  in  vertical  walls  may  be  made  simply  by  placing  a  temporary 
dam  between  the  molds  to  remain  until  the  concrete  has  set,  when  it  is 
removed  and  the  next  section  is  filled  in.  In  a  reinforced  wall  rods  may 
be  run  through  holes  in  the  dam  if  it  is  desired  to  tie  the  two  sections 
together.  If  the  old  work  has  thoroughly  set  and  the  rods  project  only  a 
few  inches  into  the  new,  the  adhesion  between  the  old  and  new  work  will 
be  so  slight  that  a  joint  which  will  open  as  the  concrete  shrinks  will  be 
formed  at  the  desired  point.  For  bonding  the  two  sections,  a  V-shaped 
groove  may  be  molded  into  the  part  first  laid,  or  alternate  courses  may  be 
lapped  or  toothed  out.  A  water-tight  joint  may  be  made  by  leaving  a  slit 
about  one-half  inch  wide  and  filling  this  with  a  plastic  material,  one  of  the 
best  for  this  purpose  being  pure  asphalt  of  medium  hardness.  Lime  dust 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  asphalt.  Another  way  of  forming  a  joint  is 
to  insert  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper. 

In  building  the  concrete  filter  tanks  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  which  are 
15  by  24  feet  in  horizontal  area  and  rest  upon  concrete  girders,  the  walls 
of  adjoining  tanks  were  laid  on*  different  days,  and  thus  kept  separate 
from  each  other.  Contraction  is  provided  for  in  each  tank  by  sloping 
the  ledges  on  which  its  walls  rest,  so  that,  in  case  of  contraction,  they  will 
slide  without  cracking. 

At  the  same  plant!  occasional  expansion  wells  or  vertical  openings  were 
built  the  entire  height  of  the  40-foot  retaining  wall,  to  confine  cracks  to 

♦See  p.  130. 

tTransacticms  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  L,  p.  406. 
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these  places,  and  later,  in  cold  weather,  when  the  cracks  were  furthest  open, 
these  wells  were  filled  with  concrete. 

From  practical  experience  it  appears  that  heavy  walls  require  fewer  con- 
traction joints  than  light  ones.  In  concrete  retaining  wall  construction  in 
Chicago*  joints  formed  every  50  or  60  feet  opened  up  quite  noticeably  in 
cold  weather.  Where  the  walls  were  of  small  cross-section  a  hair  crack 
appeared  half-way  between  the  joints,  tending  to  show  that  in  thin  walls 
joints  should  be  provided  about  every  30  feet.  A  very  slight  reinforcement, 
such  as  J-inch  rods,  spaced  18  inches  apart,  in  a  6-inch  wall,  tends  to  assist 
in  preventing  cracks.  The  authors  have  built  solid  walls  of  this  character 
over  60  feet  in  length  which  showed  no  cracks,  although  if  joints  were  left 
they  opened  up  slightly  during  hardening. 

The  Harvard  Stadium,  575  feet  in  net  length  or  1390  feet  measured 
around  the  U,  which  is  illustrated  in  our  frontispiece,  is  an  example  of  the 
possibility  of  providing  sufficient  steel  to  withstand  the  contraction  due  to 
hardening  and  temperature  changes. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson|  has  attempted  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  how 
to  prevent  contraction.  He  states  that  he  has  built  continuous  walls  300 
feet  long  and  8  inches  thick  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  on 
both  sides  for  a  year  and  are  in  perfect  condition.  He  considers  expan- 
sion joints  unnecessary  for  any  length  of  wall  if  properly  constructed.  His 
theoretical  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows: 

Continuous  walls  will  crack  vertically  in  lengths  such  that  the  weight 
of  the  section  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  on  the  soil  is  equal  to 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  wall.  The  temperature  required  to  crack  the 
wall  in  these  lengths  is  that  temperature  requiring  a  shrinkage  in  excess  of 
the  ability  of  the  wall  to  stretch.  Now,  plain  concrete  can  stretch  very 
little  before  cracking.  But  concrete  thoroughly  reinforced  with  metal  can 
take  a  proportionate  elongation  of  .0018  before  cracks  will  be  developed. 

The  maximum  shrinkage  that  would  be  required  could  not  be  due  to 
a  fall  in  temperature  of  more  than  125  degrees.  The  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  concrete  is  .0000055,  which  for  125  degrees  becomes  .0007  per  unit 
of  length,  or  less  than  one-half  the  ability  of  the  reinforced  concrete  to 
stretch.  No  crack,  therefore,  could  be  produced  with  a  fall  in  temperature 
of  less  than  250  degrees,  which,  of  course,  would  be  impossible  to  realize  in 
practice. 

The  quantity  of  metal  used  should  be  enough  to  equal  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  concrete  at  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal.  Calling  the  tensile  strength 
of  stone  concrete  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  elastic  limit  of  the 

♦Prof.  W.  D.  Pence  in  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Vol.  VI,  p.  563. 
^Railroad  Gazette ,  March  13,  1903,  p.  184. 
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steel  55  000*  pounds  p)er  square  inch,  the  number  of  square  inches  of  steel 
required  would  be  —  of  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  wall 
section. 

Prof.  William  D.  Pence,  by  very  careful  experiments  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, in  1899  to  i90i,t  determined  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete  in 
air  from  changes  of  temperature  to  be  0.0000055  per  each  degree  Fahrenheit. 
He  experimented  with  Portland  cement  concrete  mixed  in  proportions 
1:2:4  broken  stone  and  1:2:4  gravel.  The  apparatus  was  designed  to 
give  extremely  accurate  results,  and  the  variation  in  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  different  tests  was  from  0.0000052  to  0.0000057  per  degree 
Fahrenheit.  Two  brands  of  Portland  cement  were  employed,  and  in  the 
broken  stone  concrete,  two  different  stones.  The  average  result  for  the 
gravel  concrete  was  0.0000054  per  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  for  the  broken 
stone  concrete  0.0000055  per  degree  Fahrenheit.  Prof.  Pence  concludes 
that  "the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  concrete  is  about  0.0000055  per  degree 
Fahrenheit.  (This  value  is  conveniently  remembered  as  five  zeros  fifty- 
five.)"  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  limestone  used  in  a  part  of  the 
tests  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  concrete  made  from  it.  Experiments^ 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Hallockat  Columbia  University  gave  0.00000561 
as  coefficient  for  1:2  mortar  and  0.00000655  for  1:3:  5  concrete.  Prof. 
Burr  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  to  the  coefficient  of  linear 
thermal  expansion  of  steel  which  is  about  0.0000066  per  degree  Fahrenheit. 
This  fact  is  of  great  practical  value  to  the  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
reinforced  concrete  because  it  shows  that  the  concrete  and  steel  v/ill  be 
similarly  affected  by  temperature  changes. 

The  effect  of  hardening  upon  the  volume,  although  less  definitely  de- 
termined, has  been  experimented  upon  by  Prof.  Bauschinger,§  of  Munich, 
and  Prof.  George  F.  Swain,||  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Cements  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1887  reached  the  following  conclusions  :Tf 

First.  Cement  mortars  hardening  in  air  diminish  in  linear  dimensions 
at  least  to  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  and  in  most  cases  progressively. 

♦This  value  is  for  high  carbon  steel.  The  elastic  limit  of  ordinary  mild  steel  may  only  be 
taken  at  30  000  pounds. 

t"The  Crefficient  of  Expansion  of  Concrete,"  Journal  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  549;  rffiublished  in  Engineering  Neivs^  Nov.  21,  1901,  p.  380. 

jBurr's  "  Materials  of  Engineering,"  1903,  p.  378. 

iTransactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XV,  p.  721. 

I  [Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  213. 

^Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  214. 
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Second.  Cement  mortars  hardening  in  water  increase  in  like  manner 
but  to  a  less  degree. 

Third.  The  contractions  and  expansions  are  greatest  in  neat  cement 
mortars. 

Among  further  conclusions  of  the  committee  given  in  this  report  it  is 
stated  that  experiments  show  the  contraction  of  neat  cement  in  air  at  the 
end  of  twelve  weeks  to  be  from  0.14  to  0.32%,  and  of  i:  i  mortar,  0.08 
to  0.17%.  Although  these  values  are  corroborated  by  Bauschinger's*  ex- 
periments on  Portland  cement  mortars,  the  results  of  which  also  indicate 
nearly  the  same  contraction  for  leaner  mortars  as  for  1:1,  further  data 
upon  the  action  of  concrete  made  of  modem  Portland  cement  is  required 
before  accepting  the  figures  as  applicable  to  this.  Consid^ref  gives  0.03% 
to  0.05%  shrinkage  for  lean  mortars  corresponding  to  a  contraction  of 
about  J  inch  in  a  wall  100  feet  long.  These  various  conclusions  show  that 
cracks  in  a  newly  laid  concrete  wall  are  due  in  part  to  contraction  in  setting. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  noticed  that  joints  open  up  in  new  concrete  before  it  has 
been  affected  by  external  temperature. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  action  during  hardening  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  does  not  vary  with  it, 
but  is  in  addition  to  the  effects  of  temperature  changes.  It  is  p>ossible, 
however,  as  suggested  on  page  377,  that  the  shrinkage  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  cooling  down  from  the  heat  evolved  when  the  cement  sets. 

rAOING  CONCRETE  WALLS 

Exposed  concrete  walls  should  not  be  plastered.  It  is  a  needless  ex- 
pense, and  the  results  in  variable  climates  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  difficult 
to  apply  cement  mortar  uniformly  to  the  face  of  hardened  concrete,  and  it 
is  apt  to  crack  off  and  discolor,  especially  if  the  concrete  behind  it  is  porous 
enough  for  the  water  to  penetrate  it.  For  waterproofing  walls  not  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  cement  plaster  is  sometimes  serviceable,  as  described  on 
page  419. 

Mortar  for  patching  irregularities  and  pockets,  which  will  occasionally 
occur  in  the  best  work,  and  for  filling  holes,  must  contain  the  same  pro- 
portions of  cement  and  sand  as  the  concrete,  or  it  will  set  a  different  color. 

The  treatment  of  the  face  of  concrete  is  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  structure.  A  fair  surface,  suitable  for  work  which  is  not  exposed  to 
view,  and  even  for  sheds  or  other  buildings  where  the  appearance  need  not 
be  regarded,  has  been  obtained  by  the  authors  on  4-inch  and  6-inch  walls 

^Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XV,  p.  722. 
^Consid^^s  Reinforced  Concrete,  1903,  p.  87. 
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by  using  merely  a  very  wet  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel,  with  care 
in  placing  and  puddling  so  that  none  of  the  stones,  many  of  which  were 
2  inches  in  diameter,  collected  in  pockets  against  the  forms.  Such  treat- 
o  ment  will  result  in  a  sandy  finish,  showing  the  joints  in  the 

forms  less  than  a  smoother  one. 

To  produce  a  smooth  mortar  surface,  a  thin  tool  like  a 
spade  or  an  ice  cutter,  shown  in  Fig.  116,  may  be  thrust 
down  next  to  the  molds  as  the  concrete  is  placed,  so  as  to 
force  the  stones  back  from  the  face  and  allow  the  mortar  to 
cover  every  stone,  care  being  taken  not  to  pry  the  molds. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  finishing  for  a  large  smooth 
surface  is  to  spade  or  cut  the  faces  as  described,  and  then 
after  the  forms  are  removed  to  pick  them  with  a  hand  tool, 
shown  in  Fig.  117,  or  a  pneumatic  tool  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  The  Harvard  University  Stadium,  illustrated  in 
our  frontispiece,  is  finished  in  this  way,  and  the  photo- 
I'iljl         graph    in    Fig.    118    shows  a  near   view  of   the    surface. 

Pig     116. ^^  the  left  is  the  concrete  showing  the  impressions  of  the 

Face    Cut-  plank  forms,  and-  on  the  right  is  the  finished  surface.     If 

ter     (See  p. 

381.)  ^is  picking  is  performed  by  hand,  it   is  done  by  a  com- 

mon laborer.  The  surface  he  will  cover  per  day  depends  upon  the  hard- 
ness of  the  concrete.  It  must  not  be  too  green  or 
the  tool  will  loosen  the  stones,  while  if  set  very  hard 
the  labor  is  unnecessarily  great.  On  the  average, 
a  man  may  be  expected  to  cover  about  50  square  feet 
per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  picks  require  frequent, 
at  least  daily,  sharpening.  For  the  best  appear- 
ance, the  size  of  stone  in  the  concrete  should  be 
limited  to  about  J  inch  to  one  inch.  This  method  of 
picking  was  employed  by  Mr.  E .  L.  Ransbme  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Borax  Works  in  New 
Jersey.  A  pneumatic  tool  suitable  for  this  work  is 
made  with  a  circular  end  containing  a  number  of 
points,  using  which  a  man  should  cover  400  to  500 
square  feet  per  day. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Neher*  states  that  with  labor  at  $1.50  per 
day  bush-hammering  will  cost  less  than  i  J  cents  per 
square  foot. 

A  surface  of  washed  concrete  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  Fig.  119, 

^Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  41. 
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Fig.  117.— Pick  for 
Facing  Concrete. 
{See  p.  381.) 
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—Surface  of  Washrd  Concrete.     (See  p.  381,) 
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p.  382.  This  finish,  used  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Quimby*  for  surfacing  concrete 
bridges  in  Philadelphia,  is  obtained  by  hand  or  with  a  hose.  Hand  methods 
are  usuaUy  preferable  because  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  hose  at 
exactly  the  right  stage  of  hardening.  In  either  case  the  forms  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  concrete  is  sufficiently  hard,  —  a  period  var}-ing 
from  6  hours  to  2  or  3  days,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cement  and 
the  weather, —  and  the  washing  done  immediately.  For  washing  by 
hand,  a  plasterer's  float,  or  a  small  board  i  by  3  by  6  inches,  is  used 
and  the  cutting  is  done  by  sand  rolled  between  the  board  and  the  wall, 
with  plenty  of  water.  The  concrete  face  after  this  process  may  sometimes 
be  too  green  for  rinsing  clean,  when  the  final  cleaning  is  deferred  for  a 
few  hours.  Mr.  Quimby  states  that  a  laborer  should  wash  and  clean  100 
square  feet  of  surface  in  less  than  one  hour.  If  the  concrete  has  become 
too  hard  before  washing,  a  comparatively  smooth  finish  is  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner  or  by  vigorously  rubbing  the  surface  with  a  rough  brick. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Gillettef  mentions  a  method  employed  in  one  case  on  the 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  of  chiseling  sloping  grooves,  about  \  inch  deep 
and  2  inches  apart,  upon  an  old  discolored  concrete  surface. 

For  a  very  smooth  mortar  surface,  such  as  may  be  required  for  moldings, 
carved  surfaces  or  carving,  the  interior  surface  of  the  mold  may  be  plastered 
about  }  inch  thick,  by  hand  or  trowel,  just  in  advance  of  the  laying  of  the 
concrete,  so  that  the  concrete  and  mortar  set  up  as  one  mass. 

The  advocates  of  dry  mixed  concrete  often  require  a  piece  of  board 
corresponding  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  concrete  to  be  placed 
on  edge  close  to  the  form,  the  concrete  rammed  against  it,  and  then  the 
board  removed  and  the  space  filled  with  mortar  mixed  in  proportions 
i:  2  or  1:3.  Another  method, J  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
which  can  be  used  with  mortar  of  a  wetter  consistency,  is  to  place  a  thin 
board  or  a  strip  of  sheet  iron  at  the  required  distance  from  the  form,  usually 
about  2  inches,  then  to  fill  in  the  mortar  between  it  and  the  mold,  and  the 
concrete  on  the  other  side  of  it,  when  it  may  be  removed.  Different  speci- 
fications require  thickness  of  mortar  or  rich  concrete  ranging  from  i  inch 
to  6  inches,  but  in  the  best  modern  practice,  facing  mortar  is  omitted  alto- 
gether, and  the  concrete  is  made  wet  enough  to  present  a  good  surface.  § 

Marking  the  surface  to  resemble  masonry  is  considered  unnecessary 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  for  the  work  is  actually  a  monolith  and 

*PerMDal  anrespondnice. 

"f Engineering  News,  July  24,  1902,  p.  66. 

XEngimeerimg  News,  Nov.  29,  1900,  p.  380. 

{Other  methods  of  fadnj;  are  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Superin* 
lendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings,  190a 
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should  have  that  appearance,  but  if  it  is  desired,  triangular  pieces  may  be 
nailed  to  the  forms,  or  if  tongued-and-grooved  plank  are  used,  the  horizontal 
molding  may  be  formed  by  a  strip  of  wood  gotten  out  to  the  preferred 
shape,  and  planed  with  a  tongue  and  groove  so  as  to  fit  between  two  planks 
as  shown  in  Fig.  137,  page  465. 

The  size  of  molding  depends  upon  the  class  of  masonry  which  is  to  be 
imitated.  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher*  specifies  triangular  moldings  2  inches 
wide  by  i  inch  deep.     Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome  has  used  with  good  effect  a 

strip  like  that  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  120. 
f~:7jrt?"'*i  The  appearance  of  a  concrete  face  as  left  by  an 

ordinary  form  may  be  smoothed  and  rendered  more 
impervious  and  brought  to  a  uniform  color  by  wash- 
ing  with  grout.     In  Englandf  it  is  customary  to  use 

MoWhlg.\5e«7.  384.)  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ™^^^  ^^  proportions  one  Portland 

cement  to  three  sand,  which  is  applied  with  a  plas- 
terer's hand-float,  and  worked  in  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  body  on 
the  surface.  In  the  United  States  the  proportions  most  generally  adopted 
for  grout  are  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sand,  and  it  is  sometimes  put 
on  with  a  whitewash  brush  or  a  small  whisk  broom,  i :  2  mortar  is  con- 
sidered better  for  this  than  richer  proportions. 

Mr.  Clifford  Richardson  J  suggests  the  addition  of  puzzolanic  material, 
or  in  other  cases,  lampblack,  to  produce  uniformity  of  color. 

FORMS  FOR  MASS  CONCRETE 

The  forms  for  structures,  such  as  buildings  and  sewers,  are  illustrated 
in  the  chapters  treating  upon  these  subjects. 

The  best  lumber  for  forms  or  molds  for  concrete  is  white  pine  because  it 
is  easily  worked  and  retains  its  shape  after  exposure  to  the  weather.  Ex- 
cept, however,  where  a  very  fine  face  is  required,  motives  of  economy 
usually  prompt  the  use  of  cheaper  material,  such  as  spruce  or  fir,  or,  for 
very  rough  work,  even  hemlock.  Green  lumber  is  preferable  to  dry  be- 
cause it  is  less  affected  by  the  water  in  the  concrete. 

If  the  planks  or  boards  are  thoroughly  oiled  and  are  not  exposed  too 
long  a  time  to  the  hot  sun  and  dry  air,  which  tend  to  warp  them,  they  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again.  Long  exposure,  however,  will  throw  the 
surface  out  of  true,  and  open  up  the  joints.  In  some  instances  the  same 
lumber  can  be  employed  in  different  places.     For  example,  in  the  con- 

*Cementf  May,  1903,  p.  107. 
fSutcliffe's  Concrete,  1893,  p.  324. 
XEitgineering  News,  July  24,  1902,  p.  66. 
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struction  of  a  factory  building,  Mr.  Thompson  specified  2-inch  tongued- 
and-grooved  roof  plank  of  green  spruce  for  the  forms,  and  after  usmg  at 
least  four  times,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  laying  it  on  the  roof.  The 
planks  were  merely  slightly  gritty  and  discolored  by  the  oil  employed  to 
prevent  adhesion  of  cement. 

Lumber  which  is  planed  one  side  is  essential  to  a  smooth  face,  and  where 
the  forms  must  be  removed  within  24  or  48  hours  it  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageously employed  for  rough  work  because  the  concrete  adheres  less  to 
planed  lumber  and  that  which  does  stick  is  easily  scraped  ofiF,  thus  effecting 
a  saving  of  labor  which  more  than  balances  the  cost  of  planing.  Many 
concrete  experts  advise  the  use  of  beveled  edge  stuff  in  preference  to  tongued 
and  grooved.  The  edges  crush  as  the  board  or  plank  swells,  and  thi^ 
prevents  buckling. 

Square  comers  and  thin  projections  should  be  avoided  when  possible 
A  beveled  strip  in  an  external  comer  will  give  it  a  finished  appearance. 

Either  i-inch  boards  or  2-inch  plank  are  suitable  for  forms.  The 
spacing  of  the  studs  depends  in  part  upon  the  consistency  of  the  concrete 
and  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  If  the  concrete  is  laid  quite  wet  and  the 
mass  is  large,  there  may  be  considerable  pressure  exerted  before  the  cement 
sets.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  liabiHty  of  the  boards  being  forced 
out  of  place  by  ramming  than  when  a  drier  mixture  is  used.  The  authors 
have  found  that  in  comparatively  thin  walls  laid  with  a  wet  mixture  the 
stringers  may  be  spaced  5  feet  apart  for  2-inch  plank  and  2  feet  apart  for 
I -inch  boards.  This  represents  about  the  limit  if  an  absolutely  straight 
face  is  desired,  and  even  with  this  spacing  the  lumber  will  spring  slightly  in 
places  where  very  short  lengths  of  it  are  used. 

The  size  of  the  studding  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  wall  and  the 
amount  of  bracing  which  it  is  convenient  to  use.  For  a  low  form  of  i-inch 
stuff  2  by  4  inch  studs  may  be  satisfactory.  If  this  size  is  used  for  a  higher 
wall,  horizontal  timbers  must  be  placed  and  carefully  braced  at  distances 
about  5  feet  apart  to  prevent  the  studs  from  springing.  For  2-inch  plank, 
as  the  studding  is  spaced  farther  apart,  it  must  be  heavier.  Common  sizes 
are  4  by  6  inches,  2  by  10  inches,  and  4  by  10  inches,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  and  the  material  at  hand.  The  toes  of  the  diagonal 
braces  which  run  from  the  studding  down  to  the  ground  must  rest  securely 
against  stout  posts  or  other  immovable  supports.  The  use  of  these  diag- 
onals may  be  avoided  in  many  cases  or  their  number  reduced  by  connecting 
opposite  studs  with  through  bolts  or  wire.  An  inexpensive  method  of 
connection  is  shown  in  Fig.  121,  page  386.  The  wires  are  wound 
around  opposite  studs  and  then  twisted  with  a  stick,  as  a  tum-buckle, 
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until  the  studs  are  the  proper  distance  apart.    To  remove  the  forms  the 
wires  are  cut  and  then  trimmed  off  close  to  the  concrete. 

If  in  placing  the  concrete  the  forms  commence  to  buckle,  they  must 
remain  in  their  warped  position  unless  trueness  of  face  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  tearing  down  the  concrete  and  replacing  it.  A  car- 
penter is  so  accustomed  to  truing  up  his  lumber  after  it  is  in  place  that  it  is 


Fig,  121.— Method  of  Connecting  Forms.    (See  p.  385.) 


difficult  for  him  to  realize  that  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  cannot  be  straightened 
in  the  same  way.  The  fact  that  a  crack  once  made  in  concrete  which  is 
set  is  almost  impossible  to  repair  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  woodworkers. 

Concrete  forms  should  be  nearly  water-tight  but  need  not  be  absolutely 
so.  Cracks  of  noticeable  width  which  cannot  be  closed  by  wetting  and 
swelling  the  lumber  may  be  battened,  and  vertical  joints  between  the  ends 
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of  planks  may  be  stopped  in  the  same  way.  Hard  soap  has  also  been  used 
for  this  purpose.* 

In  a  large  structure  such  as  a  dam,  cement  bags  filled  with  sandf  may  be 
piled  to  form  the  temporary  end  of  a  layer  or  series  of  layers  of  concrete. 

GreasincT  Foqiib.  Crude  oil  is  an  excellent  and  inexpensive  material 
for  greasing  forms.  This  is  a  petroleum  product  sufficiently  liquid  to  be 
readily  applied  with  a  large  whitewash  brush.  The  object  is  to  fill  the 
pores  of  the  wood  rather  than  to  cover  it  with  a  film  of  grease.  The  oil 
must  be  applied  every  time  the  forms  are  set.  Thin  soft  soap  or  a  paste 
made  from  soap  and  water  is  also  occasionally  used.  On  an  important 
job  in  England}  the  centering  boards  of  arches  were  covered  with  strong 
packing  paper  soaked  with  linseed  oil. 

If  the  concrete  is  to  set  for  several  weeks  before  removing  the  forms,  the 
cohesion  of  the  concrete  will  be  greater  than  its  adhesion  to  the  lumber, 
and  no  oil  or  grease  will  be  necessar}%  although  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  plank  before  laying  the  concrete  against  it. 

Removing  Forms.  The  length  of  time  which  concrete  must  set  before 
removing  the  forms  depends  upon  the  weather,  the  strain  which  is  to  come 
upon  the  work,  and  the  consistency  employed  in  mixing. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  when  laying  wet  concrete  upon  which  no  pressure 
is  to  come  immediately  is  to  determine  whether  it  is  sufficiently  hard  by 
pressing  upon  it  with  the  broad  part  of  the  thumb.  If  indented,  the  con- 
crete is  too  soft  to  permit  of  removing  the  forms.  It  is  sometimes  possible 
in  good  drying  weather,  even  if  slow-setting  Portland  cement  is  used,  to 
raise  the  forms  within  from  10  to  24  hours  after  placing  the  concrete,  but 
care  must  be  exercised  that  no  blow  or  jar  comes  upon  the  fresh  work.  If 
the  wall  is  very  thin  and  is  to  be  subjected  immediately  to  earth  or  water 
pressure,  it  may  be  advisable  to  allow  the  forms  to  remain  for  several 
weeks.  The  setting  of  concrete  is  retarded  by  cold  or  by  wet  weather. 
When  mixed  very  wet,  it  sets  and  attains  its  strength  more  slowly  than 
when  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  water. 

RUBBLE  CONCRETE 

Rubble  concrete  includes  all  classes  of  concrete  in  which  large  stones  are 
placed  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  term  concrete  rubble  has  been  ap- 
plied when  the  mass  consists  essentially  of  large  stone  laid  in  joints  of 
concrete  instead  of  mortar. 

^George  W.  Lee,  Engineering  News,  Mar.  19,  190),  p.  246. 

^Engineering  News,  Aug.  27,  I903«  p.  185. 

(K.  Leibbrand  in  Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  En^neers,  Vol.  CXIX,  p.  227 
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Rubble  concrete  comes  in  competition  with  pure  concrete  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  rubble  masonry,  —  that  is,  stonework  laid  in  cement  mor- 
tar, —  on  the  other  hand.  Its  cost  in  large  masses  is  usually  less  than  that 
of  pure  concrete,  because  the  expense  of  crushing  the  stones  used  as  rubble 
is  saved,  and  each  large  stone  replaces  a  mass  of  mixed  cement  and  ag- 
gregate, thereby  saving  a  portion  of  the  cement.  As  stone  is  always  heavier 
than  concrete  made  from  the  crushed  material,  because  of  the  pores  in  the 
concrete,  the  replacing  of  portions  of  the  latter  by  large  stone  increases  its 
weight,  and  therefore  its  value  for  certain  classes  of  construction.  Large 
masses  of  rubble  concrete  can  usually  be  laid  cheaper  than  ordinary  con- 
crete, but  where  the  mass  is  small  and  separate  machinery  or  apparatus 
will  be  required  for  handling  the  large  stones,  its  use  may  not  be  advan- 
tageous. It  is  especially  suitable  where  the  concrete  materials  are  handled 
with  derricks,  because  these  may  be  employed  to  hook  the  stone  or  transport 
it  in  trays. 

In  comparison  with  large  masses  of  rubble  masonry  laid  in  cement  mor- 
tar, rubble  concrete  of  similar  quality  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
cheaper  because  scarcely  any  skilled  labor  is  required.  In  a  thin  wall,  not 
more  than  3  feet  thick,  the  rubble  masonry  may  be  cheaper  because  no 
forms  are  required.  In  e>timating  comparative  costs  of  rubble  masonry 
laid  in  Natural  cement  mortar  and  rubble  concrete  made  with  Portland 
cement,  the  fact  must  be  considered  that  a  wall  of  Portland  cement  rubble 
concrete  may  be  made  thinner  than  one  of  Natural  cement  masonry  be- 
cause it  is  stronger.  The  difference  in  strength  is  not  merely  due  to  the 
class  of  cement  employed,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  rubble  concrete  the  stones 
are  perfectly  imbedded  instead  of  being  set  up  on  small  spawls  in  the 
manner  customarily  employed  by  stone  masons. 

The  amount  of  cement  used  in  rubble  concrete  varies  not  only  with  the 
proportions  of  the  concrete  mixture,  but  with  the  percentage  of  rubble 
introduced.  Very  much  less  cement  is  required  in  concrete  than  in  a  simi- 
lar quantity  of  mortar  of  like  strength,  but  concrete  joints  must  be  thicker 
than  mortar  joints,  so  that  the  result  is  often  more  cement  is  required  per 
cubic  yard  for  concrete  than  for  rubble  masonry.  However,  by  employing 
a  large  percentage  of  stone,  as  was  done  at  Boonton,*  the  quantity  of 
cement  may  be  brought  below  that  for  rubble  masonry. 

The  strength  of  rubble  concrete  can  be  compared  only  theoretically  to 
that  of  concrete  or  rubble  masonry,  because  there  are  no  testing  machines 
in  existence  of  sufficient  capacity  to  break  a  mass  of  Portland  cement 
masonry  containing  large  stones.     It  is  generally  considered  less  than  that 

*Stt  description,  page  391. 
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of  plain  concrete,  but,  the  authors  believe,  with  insufficient  ground.  Less 
cement  is  contained  in  a  cubic  yard,  which  tends  to  lessen  the  strength,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  stated  above,  the  large  stones  add  density  which  is 
a  source  of  strength. 

In  concrete  subjected  to  tension  or  bending  the  introduction  of  large 
stones  might  possibly  be  a  source  of  weakness  by  forming  planes  of  ad- 
hesion. On  the  other  hand,  the  stones  tooth  into  the  mass  and  into  each 
other,  forming  an  irregularity  of  breaking  surface  which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  strength.  On  long-time  tests,  too,  the  strength  of  the  large 
pieces  of  stone,  which  is  naturally  greater  per  square  inch  than  the  strength 
of  small  pieces  of  broken  stone,  would  naturally  come  into  play.  In  com- 
pression this  extra  strength  of  the  large  stones,  especially  in  their  resistance 
to  shearing,  has  a  still  greater  influence  upon  the  strength  of  the  mass,  and 
besides  this  they  must  necessarily  bond  and  wedge  with  each  other. 

COMPARATIVE  QUANTITIES  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  PLAIN 

AND  RUBBLE  CONCRETE 

The  cement  and  aggregate  are  often  expressed  as  percentages  of  the 
total  mass  of  plain  concrete  or  of  rubble  concrete.  This  is  confusing 
because  there  are  various  ways  of  expressing  percentages,  and,  as  suggested 
below,  it  is  therefore  clearer  in  ordinary  cases  to  emfjloy,  instead,  com- 
mercial measurements,  such  as  cubic  feet,  cubic  yards,  or  pounds. 

Before  the  concrete  is  mixed,  the  volumes  of  materials  may  be  compared 
by  percentages,  thus,  proportions  1:3:6  have  10%  cement,  30%  sand, 
and  63%  broken  stone;  but  this  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since  loose  vol- 
umes, —  because  of  the  difiFerent  voids,  —  and  weights,  —  because  of 
different  specific  gravities,  —  do  not  exactly  correspond  to  absolute  or 
solid  volumes  in  the  finished  concrete.  By  absolute  volumes,*  for  example, 
a  cubic  foot  of  i :  3 :  6  concretef  may  contain  0.079  ^*^-  ^t-  ^^  ^\(S.  cement 
grain,  0.278  cu.  ft.  of  solid  sand  grains,  and  0.491  cu.  ft.  of  solid  .stone 
particles,  and  may  be  said  to  have  7.9%  cement,  27.8%  sand  and  49.1% 
stone.  This  is  an  exact  method,  but  such  percentages  cannot  l^  deter- 
mined without  very  complete  data. 

For  comjmring  costs  of  different  concrete  it  is  therefore  best  to  discard 
the  term  percentages,  and  in.stead  to  express  the  quantity  of  each  material 
as  weights  or  loose  volumes  required  for  a  unit  volume,  —  say  a  culiic 
yard,  —  of  compacted  concrete.  By  this  methwl  a  cubic  yard  of  average 
1:3:6  concrete  (from  the  table  on  page  231)  contains  i.ii  bbl.  cement, 

*See  example,  p.  139. 
fSce  item  (23X  P-  »59- 
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0.47  cu.  yd.  loose  sand,  and  0.94  cu.  yd.  loose  broken  stone.  K,  now, 
rubble  concrete  is  used  and  if  on  the  average  every  cubic  yard  of  this 
rubble  concrete  after  being  laid  contains  large  rubble  stone  to  the  amount 
of  0.3  cubic  yards  (measured  net,  as  solid  stone),  we  may  say  that  the 
rubble  concrete  contains  30%  rubble,  and  each  of  the  other  materials  are 
reduced  by  30%,  thus  giving  i.i  1X0.70  =  0.78  bbl.  cement,  0.47X0.70  = 
0.33  cu.  yd.  sand,  and  0.94  X  0.70  =  0.66  cu.  yd.  broken  stone  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete.  From  such  data,  the  relative  costs  of  materials  for 
plain  and  rubble  concrete  may  be  readily  compared. 

Proportion  of  Rabble  in  the  Mass.  The  proportion  of  large  stones 
which  can  be  placed  depends  upon  the  size  of  these  stones  and  upon  their 
distance  apart.  In  a  heavy  wall  or  dam  the  size  may  be  limited  simply  by 
the  strength  of  the  machinery  employed  to  handle  them,  whereas  in  a 
comparatively  thin  wall  subjected  to  water  pressure,  it  is  evident  that  the 
stones  should  not  be  large  enough  to  run  nearly  through  the  wall 
and  might  be  limited  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  its  width.  Larger  stones 
can  be  used  with  a  wet  than  with  a  dry  mixture  since  they  bed  more 
readily. 

The  distance  between  the  stones  varies  in  different  specifications  from 
3  to  18  inches.  If  the  concrete  is  mixed  of  dry  consistency  there  must 
be  space  enough  between  the  stones  to  ram  the  concrete  thoroughly  and 
force  it  into  all  the  recesses,  while  with  a  wet  mixture  the  spaces  need  be 
regulated  merely  by  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  in  the  concrete  aggregate, 
care  being  exercised  that  they  do  not  bridge  or  arch  across  between  the 
large  stones. 

The  quantity  of  rubble  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
mass  of  the  finished  concrete.  The  percentage  may  vary  from  20%  to 
64%,  both  of  these  quantities  being  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  W.  Steven*  as 
used  in  different  places  in  Scotland  Nearly  as  much  space  must  be  left 
between  two  small  stones  as  between  two  large  ones,  so  that  the  percentage 
increases  with  the  size.  Into  one  of  the  Boonton  dikes  (4  feet  8  inches 
thick)  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company,  —  where  the  stones  were 
hoisted  in  derrick  trays  and  unloaded  by  one  or  two  men,  —  26%  of  stone 
was  introduced,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  quantity  for  con- 
crete containing  "one-man"  or  "two-men"  stone.  In  another  Boonton 
dike,  of  the  same  thickness  and  similar  in  other  respects,  the  stones  were 
large  enough  to  handle  by  derricks,  and  the  quantity  was  increased  to  33%, 
while  in  the  large  dam  described  below,  55%  was  the  average  quantity. 

♦Proceedings  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CXIII. 
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The  amount  of  rubble  may  sometimes  be  most  conveniently  and  accurately 
measured  by  weighing  it  in  cart  or  car-loads. 

Methods  of  Laying  Rabble  Concrete.  The  forms  for  rubble  concrete 
may  be  built  as  for  ordinary  concrete,  or  the  faces  of  the  work  may  be  of 
cut  stone  or  ashlar  masonry. 

Ordinarily,  derrick  buckets  are  the  most  suitable  apparatus  for  placing 
the  concrete,  because  the  derrick  can  also  be  conveniently  used  for  handling 
the  stone. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  rubble  concrete  work  which  has  come  within 
the  observation  of  the  authors  is  he  dam  of  the  Jersey  City  W  ater  Supply 
Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,*  built  in  1902-4  under  ihe  direction  of  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller,  Resident  Engineer.  The  dam  proper  contains  about 
240000  cubic  yards  of  **cyclopean"  or  concrete  rubble  masonry,  and  the 
contract  price  at  which  this  was  let,  which  covered  all  labor  and  all  ma- 
terials excepting  the  cement,  was  $1.98  per  cubic  yard.  Other  bids  ranged 
from  $2.20  to  $3.60.  The  rubble  stones,  which  actually  averaged  in  size 
from  I  to  2 J  cubic  yards  each,  were  brought  frcm  the  quarry  al  out  three 
miles  distant  over  a  standard  gage  track  built  for  the  purpose,  and  the  stone 
for  the  concrete  aggregate  was  also  broken  at  the  quarry,  although  it  was  not 
touched  by  hand  from  the  time  it  entered  the  crusher  until  it  was  deposited 
in  concrete.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  construction  was  the 
consistency  of  the  concrete,  which  was  mixed  extremely  wet,  in  fact,  about 
like  pea  soup,  so  that  when  dumped  it  spread  out,  formirg  a  level  bed  for 
the  stone.  As  soon  as  a  bucket  of  concrete  was  dumped,  a  large  stone, 
which  had  come  from  the  quarry  on  flat  cars,  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  stifif-legged  derricks  ranged  on  trestles  along  each  face  of  the  dam,  and 
dropped,  —  with  force,  not  gently  lowered,  —  usually  with  its  smoothest 
face  down,  into  the  mushy  mass.  Settling  into  place,  it  bedded  itself 
in  the  concrete,  and  laborers  joggled  it  with  crowbars  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  firm  bearing  and  drive  out  all  air  bubbles.  A  1  tone  lifted  after  placing 
left  a  bed  conforming  to  the  irregularities  of  the  stone,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  mortar,  no  stones  being  visible.  Scraping  this  mortar  in  places 
showed  that  the  stones  of  the  concrete  were  covered  with  an  exceedingly 
thin  film  of  mortar. 

The  labor  of  actually  placing  the  concrete  and  stone  after  bringing  them 
to  the  dam  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  each  stiff-legged  derrick 
supplied  a  gang  of  three  or  four  laborers  dumping  concrete  and  joggling 
the  stone,  with  one  foreman  mason,  who  not  only  looked  after  the  depositing 

*See  drawing,  Fig.  155,  Chap.  XXV.     See  also  Engineering  Record^  Aug.  8,  1903,  p.  152. 
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of  the  stone  in  the  concrete,  but  also  spent  some  of  his  time  on  the  face  stone 
masonry.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the  men  mixing  concrete  and 
handling  the  cars  of  stone.  Mr.  Fuller  stated  that  seven  derrick  gangs 
averaged  about  700  cubic  yards  of  concrete  rubble  masonry  in  ten  hours, 
or  about  100  cubic  yards  to  a  derrick.  A  maximum  day's  work  for  a 
derrick  was  about  125  cubic  yards. 

The  concrete  was  proportioned  i  part  Portland  cement,  2J  parts  sand, 
6i  parts  broken  stone,  the  latter  ranging  in  size  from  fine  particles  up  to 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  masonry  contains  about  55%  of  rubble,  the 
large  stones  being  kept  at  least  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  fist  could  be 
thrust  between  them.  About  0.6  barrels  of  cement  were  used  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  rubble  masonry.  This  quantity  is  less  than  is  generally 
used  in  a  rubble  wall  built  of  fairly  well  dressed  stones  laid  in  i :  2  cement 
mortar;  and  where  water-tight  rubble  is  required  and  the  stones  are  accord- 
ingly left  as  rough  as  possible,  the  quantity  of  cement  is  apt  to  average 
slightly  more  than  one  barrel  per  cubic  yard. 

In  a  dam  built  in  eastern  Connecticut  in  1899  to  1901,*  where  methods 
somewhat  similar  to  those  jus  described  were  employed,  the  quantity  of 
cement  averaged  about  two-thirds  barrels  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

The  masonry  dry  dock  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  which  was  begun 
in  1900,  furnishes  an  example  of  rubble  laid  in  dry  mixed  concrete.  The 
stones,  which  were  placed  about  18  inches  apart  in  all  directions,  averaged 
about  J  cubic  yard  in  volume,  and  had  comparatively  square  faces  and 
level  beds.  They  occupied  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
concrete.  The  concrete,  mixed  in  proportions  about  i  part  Portland 
cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  5  parts  gravel,  was  deposited  from  buckets,  and 
thoroughly  rammed,  and  the  stones,  after  washing  with  a  hose,  were  placed 
by  derrick.  If  a  stone  did  not  bed  itself  properly,  the  derrick  picked  up  a 
heavy  weight  and  allowed  it  to  drop  several  times  upon  the  stone  to  ram 
it  into  place. 

DEPOSITING  CONCRETE  UNDER  WATER 

Although  some  engineers  still  specify  that  no  concrete  shall  be  laid  under 
water,  the  many  important  structures  which  have  been  built  of  late  years 
upon  foundations  of  concrete  deposited  loose,  to  set  and  harden  under 
water,  prove  that  excellent  work  can  be  performed  with  proper  selection 
of  materials  and  care  in  laying.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however, 
to  lay  the  concrete  by  some  means  which  will  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  ingredients  as  they  pass  through  the  water.    This  has  been  accom- 

*Described  by  Herbert  M.  Knight,  Enginttring  Neios,  June  12,  1902,  p.  47a 
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plished,  as  discussed  in  the  succeeding  pages,  by  the  following  methods: 
(i)  passing  the  concrete  through  a  tube  in  a  continuous  flow,  (2)  lowering 
it  in  large  buckets  from  which  the  concrete  may  be  dropped  in  large  masses, 
(3)  confining  it  in  bags,  (4)  forming  the  concrete  into  blocks  on  land,  and 
after  setting  placing  them  by  machinery  or  by  floats,  and  (5)  allowing  the 
concrete  to  partially  set  in  air  and  then  depositing  it  in  a  "plastic"  condi- 
tion. 

For  sea  water  construction,  the  cement  should  be  carefully  tested  to  see 
that  it  is  of  standard  quality.*  Occasion^sfflv-  the  water  of  a  stream  or  pond 
may  be  impregnated  with  by-products,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  from  indus- 
trial plants,  or  with  mineral  impurities  which  prevent  the  concrete  from 
setting  properly. 

CofiFerdams,  which  need  not  be  water-tight,  are  almost  always  necessary 
to  prevent  the  concrete  from  spreading  and  the  cement  from  washing  away. 

Laitance.  "  Laitance  "  is  a  French  word,  quite  generally  adopted  in  the 
United  States  and  England  for  the  light-colored  powdery  substance  which 
is  held  in  suspension  by  the  water  when  cement  or  concrete  is  deposited 
below  the  surface.  On  land  the  same  substance  forms  on  the  surface  of 
concrete  which  has  been  mixed  very  wet. 

The  analysis  of  a  sample  of  laitancef  showed  its  composition  to  be  as 
follows: 


Silica  (SiOa)   16.00% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AbOs,  Fe203) 8.66  *' 

Lime  (CaO) 47-40  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 2.40  " 

Ignition  loss 23.60 


(( 


If  calculated  to  a  water  and  carbonic  acid  free  basis  the  analysis  becomes: 

Silica  (SiOz) 20.94% 

Alumina  and  Iron  (AhOs,  FeaOa) 1 1 .30  " 

Lime  (CaO) 62.04  " 

Magnesia  Oxide  (MgO) 3.14  ** 

Mr.  Richardson  notes  that  this  composition  corresponds  with  that  of  a 
normal  Portland  cement  except  that  it  is  unusually  high  in  alumina  and 
iron,  a  fact  which  may  be  explained  by  the  large  amount  of  magma  detected 
in  the  thin  section  examined.    He  further  states: 

I  have  had  a  thin  section  ground,  but  find  that  it  shows  no  structure 
which  is  characteristic.  The  section  consists  largely  of  amorphous  material 
of  an  isotropic  nature,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  affect  polarized  light.  It 
Teveals  a  considerable  amount  of  a  yellow  substance  which  seems  to  be  the 

♦Also  see  Chapter  XVIII. 

^Analyzed  for  the  authors  by  Clifford  Richardson. 
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undecomposed  magma  contained  in  the  original  cement.  I  have  formed  a 
material  very  similar  to  the  "laitance"  by  shaking  Portland  cement  with 
water,  decanting  the  finer  portion  and  allowing  it  to  settle  out  and  harden. 
This  material,  like  your  **laitance,"  is  rather  soft,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Portland  cement  is  much  more  thoroughly  decomposed  under  these 
conditions  than  under  ordinary  ones,  and  this  accounts  for  its  character. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  milky  laitance  which  appears  on 
concrete  laid  under  water  represents  an  actual  loss  of  cement,  which  should 
be  prevented  by  confining  the  mass  until  it  reaches  its  position. 

Depositing  Concrete  through  Chutes.  In  his  Treatise  On  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,*  Mr.  Gillmore  refers  to  a  "tr^mie" 
used  in  laying  concrete  under  water  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  consisted 
essentially  of  a  tube  of  boiler  iron  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  the  place  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  deposited.  Similar  apparatus 
is  still  emi)loyed  for  forming  layers  of  concrete  under  water. 

When  building  the  piers  of  the  Charles  town  Bridge,  Boston,  a  cofferdam 
was  first  constructed,  and  then  a  tube,  about  14  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  and  1 1  inches  at  the  neck,  with  flaring  top,  was  suspended  by  a 
differential  hoist  from  a  moving  platform,  as  shown  in  Fig.  106,  page  362. 
The  tube  was  made  in  removable  sections  bolted  together  by  outside 
flanges  so  that  its  length  could  be  readily  varied.  Mr.  William  Jackson, 
Chief  Engineer  for  the  bridge,  describesf  the  method  of  operation  as 
follows: 

The  foot  of  the  chute  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  was 
filled  with  concrete  dumped  from  wheelbarrows.  The  chute  was  then 
raised  slowly  from  the  bottom,  allowing  a  part  of  the  concrete  to  run  out 
in  a  conical  heap  at  the  foot,  while  the  loss  was  made  good  by  dumping  in 
more  concrete  at  the  top.  The  truck  bearing  the  chute  was  then  moved 
from  side  to  side  of  the  dam,  so  as  to  leave  a  ridge  or  bank  of  concrete 
crosswise  of  the  pier,  the  chute  being  kept  always  filled  or  nearly  filled  by 
dumping  more  concrete  into  the  hopper.  The  height  of  the  ridge  of  con- 
crete was  regulated  by  the  height  to  which  the  foot  of  the  chute  had  been 
raised  from  the  bottom.  When  the  ridge  was  completed  across  the  dam, 
the  traveller  supporting  the  truck  was  moved  a  short  distance  lengthwise 
of  the  pier,  and  the  truck  was  moved  back  again  across  the  dam,  parallel 
to  its  former  course,  allowing  the  concrete  to  run  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank  first  depositwl,  widening  it  on  the  side  to  which  the  traveler  had  been 
moved,  and  this  process  was  continued  until  the  whole  area  of  the  founda- 
tion was  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete,  upon  which,  when  it  was  sufl&- 
ciently  hardened,  another  similar  layer  or  course  could  be  deposited. 

♦Page  136. 

fThird  Annual  Report,  Bo«u»  Transit  Commission,  1897,  p.  74. 
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The  thickness  of  each  course  depended  upon  the  height  to  which  the 
foot  of  the  chute  was  raised  above  the  top  of  the  preceding  course.  Courses 
were  laid  up  to  6  feet  in  thickness,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  best  results 
were  attained  with  a  thickness  of  2  or  2}  feet. 

If  the  bank  is  made  too  high,  or  if  the  bottom  (or  the  top  of  the  pre- 
ceding course)  is  very  imeven,  or  if  the  piles  interfere  with  the  motion  of 
the  chute,  or  if  the  chute  is  moved  along  or  raised  loo  rapidly,  the  concrete 
is  likely  to  run  out  so  fast  as  to  empty  the  chute  entirely  before  the  flow  can 
be  checked.  In  this  event  the  "charge"  is  said  to  be  "lost,"  and  the 
chute  must  be  lowered  again  to  the  bottom  and  refilled.  When  the  charge 
is  lost  the  water  rises  inside  the  chute  to  the  same  level  as  that  outside,  and 
into  this  water  the  concrete  must  be  dumped  until  the  water  is  wholly  dis- 
placed or  absorbed  by  the  concrete.  This  has  a  tendency  to  wash  the 
concrete,  and  to  separate  the  cement  from  the  sand  and  gravel,  and  as  it 
generally  takes  a  cubic  yard  or  more  of  concrete  to  displace  all  the  water 
in  the  chute,  there  is  danger  that  a  rather  large  body  of  badly  washed 
concrete  will  be  deposited  whenever  the  charge  is  lost.  This  danger 
threatens  not  only  when  the  charge  is  accidentally  lost,  but  whenever  work 
is  begun  in  the  morning  or  after  the  mid-day  intermission;  for  whenever 
the  work  stops  the  charge  must  be  allowed  to  run  out  lest  it  set  in  the 
chute. 

To  obviate  partially  the  evil  of  washed  concrete,  the  contractor  was 
directed,  whenever  work  was  begun  after  an  intermission,  or  whenever  the 
charge  was  lost  or  water  leaked  into  the  chute,  to  throw  into  it,  before  each 
wheelbarrow-load  of  concrete,  until  the  water  was  displaced,  a  quantity  of 
dry  cement.  He  was  also  directed  to  begin  work  after  an  intermission 
with  the  chute  near  the  center  line  of  the  pier,  so  that  any  body  of  washed 
concrete  resulting  would  be  completely  surrounded  by  sound  concrete. 

After  the  workmen  and  the  inspector  had  gained  experience  with  the 
chute,  the  accidental  loss  of  the  charge  was  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  danger  of  an  occasional  body  of  partly  washed  concrete,  surrounded 
as  it  must  be  by  good  concrete,  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious 
matter. 

A  difficulty  sometimes  met  with  in  using  the  chute  is  that  when  a  sud- 
den rush  of  concrete  takes  place,  even  if  the  charge  is  not  entirely  lost,  the 
concrete  within  the  chute.often  falls  far  below  the  level  of  the  water  outside. 
The  outside  water  then,  especially  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sand  in  the 
concrete,  is  likely  to  force  its  way  through  the  concrete  remaining  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chute,  tending  to  separate  the  cement  from  the  sand  and 
gravel,  and  making  the  concrete  too  wet,  and  so  threatening  a  complete 
loss  of  charge.  If  there  are  any  leaks  in  the  joints  of  the  chute,  water 
comes  in  and  tends  to  cause  loss  of  charge,  and  this  leakage  is  especially 
troublesome  when  the  concrete  in  the  chute  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
water  outside. 

The  chute  seems  to  work  best  when  the  concrete  is  mixed  not  quite 
moist  enough  to  be  plastic.  If  it  is  mixed  too  wet  the  charge  is  likely  to 
be  lost ;  if  very  dry  there  is  a  tendency  to  choking  of  the  chute.  The  working 
of  the  chute  is  affected  also  by  variations  in  the  proportions  of  sand  and 
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fjravcl.     With  f?ravel  in  excess  the  outside  water  too  readily  fcH-ces  its  way 
in  at  the  lx)tt()m.     With  an  excess  of  sand  the  concrete  tends  to  clog  in  the 

chute. 

Sometimes  wherr  the  concrete  becomes  clogged  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
chute,  the  concrete  l>clow  the  clogged  place  continues  to  flow  out,  lea\ing 
a  vacant  space  into  which  water  forces  itself  through  the  concrete  remaining 
in  the  InHtom  of  the  chute.  When  the  clogged  concrete  above  is  loosened, 
It  falls  into  this  body  of  water,  which,  unable  to  find  exit  by  the  way  through 
which  it  entered,  is  displaced  by  the  falling  concrete,  and  rises  into  the 
hopper,  sometimes  to  a  level  considerably  above  that  of  the  water  outside. 

In  the  construction  of  the  foundations  for  the  piers  for  the  Cambridge, 
(Mass.)  Bridge,*  a  tube  was  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  employed 
for  the  Charlestown  Bridge.  The  concrete  was  dumped  from  derrick 
buckets  into  a  hopper,  below  which  was  a  tube  i6  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top  and  22  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  built  in  4-foot  cylindrical 
sections,  which  telescoped  one  another,  so  that  a  length  varying  from  4  to 
40  feet  could  be  obtained.  Each  layer  of  concrete  was  i  to  2  feet  thick. 
The  tul>c  was  suspended  from  a  traveler  running  upon  a  pair  of  traveling 
trusses  which  rested  at  each  end  upon  tracks  laid  on  top  of  the  cofferdam, 
so  that  concrete  could  be  deposited  at  any  point  within  the  rectangle. 

Depoaiting  Concrete  from  Backets.  The  opinion  of  engineers  is  di- 
vidiMl  as  to  whether  the  best  method  of  depositing  concrete  under  water 
is  l)v  a  chute,  as  has  just  been  described,  or  from  a  bucket.  The  objection 
ti)  the  former  is  the  difficulty  in  always  maintaining  a  continuous  flow, 
while  with  the  latter  it  is  not  so  easy  to  place  the  layers  unifonnly  and  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  mounds  which  are  more  or  less  washed  by  the 
water.  With  careful  superintendence,  however,  either  of  these  methods 
is  si\tisfactorv. 

The  l>cst  results  can  l>e  attained  with  buckets  so  constructed  Aat  the 
material  flows  out  through  the  bottom.  A  mass  of  ccmcrete  dqx)dted 
under  water  must  l>c  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  tipfung  a  bucket 
the  material  is  apt  to  be  stirred.  \*arious  buckets  with  bottom  doors  have 
Ih^^  dcvise^i  for  opening  automatically  when  the  place  for  Aynf^Tting  is 
nMche\l  In  one  tx^x*,  uscii  in  looo  at  the  Charkstown  Navy  Yard,  the 
slackenii\g  \^  the  n^iK"  released  btches  which  fastened  the  trap  doors  so 
that  they  \>|<n<\l  as  s<xu\  as  the  bucket  commenced  to  ascend.  Another 
style*  designcvl  by  Mr.  Ji>hn  F,  O'Roorke,  b  shown  in  F^,  122.  The 
(^^>ism(>h  shows  the  buv^Let  cloxd.    When  it  reaches  the  bottom  the 
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handle  slides  down,  allowing  ihe  doors  to  swirg  open  and  the  concrete  to 
drop  out  in  a  single  mass.  The  bail  catches  when  it  has  dropped  lo  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  hoisting  the  bucket  the  door^i  remain  open.     Covers 


Bucket  for  DepoEiling  Concrete.    {Sie  p.  396,) 


prevent  the  water  from  rushing  in  at  the  top  as  the  bucket  is  being  lowered, 
and  the  V-shaped  bottom  lessens  the  disturbance  of  the  water. 

DtpOlUdiiK  Ooncittfl  in  Biga.     Bags,  var^-ing  from  Small  paper  or  mus- 
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lin  bags  to  jute  sacks  containing  loo  tons,*  have  been  employed  in  the 
past  for  holding  concrete  together  as  it  passed  through  the  water.  In  some 
cases  the  concrete  has  been  placed  in  the  bags  dry.f 

Mr.  John  Willet,}  in  building  the  breakwater  at  Fraserburgh  Harbor, 
Eng.,  employed  bags  holding  from  28  to  50  Ions  of  concrete.  A  bag 
was  placed  in  the  hopper  bottom  of  a  barge  filled  with  concrete,  and  sewed 
up  as  the  barge  was  being  warped  to  place.  When  the  doors  of  the  hopper 
were  released  it  fell  into  place. 

John  C.  Goodridge's  methodj  of  laying  concrete  under  water,  employed 
in  1887,  consisted  in  enclosing  the  concrete  "in  paper  bags  or  other  soluble 
envelopes,  and  then  lodging  the  bags  or  envelopes  so  filled  in  the  desired 
position  under  water,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bag  or  envelope  shall  not 
be  ruptured  imtil  after  or  at  the  time  it  and  its  contents  are  in  place." 

Molded  Blocks.     Under  some  conditions,  especially  where  it  is  difficult 
to  construct  a  cofferdam  and  monolithic  work  is  not  required,  blocks  of 
concrete  of   any   desired  shapes   are 
molded  on  land  and  placed  after  setting. 
On  the  Buffalo  breakwater,!!  blocks 
weighing  from  15  to  ao  tons,  one  style 
of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  133,  were 
employed  in  parts  of  the  structure.    For 
handling  them,  three  iron  bolts  having 
legs  bent  to  an  angle  at  the  ends  and  of 
unequal  length. — one  94  inches  long  and 
the  other  12  inches  long, — so  that  the 
strain    would  occur    in   two  separate 
planes,  were  sunk  into  the  top  face  of 
each  block.    After  placing  them  in  posi- 
tion, grooves  molded  into  their  adjacent  faces,  were  filled  with  concrete 
so  as  to  dowel  them  together. 

In  the  harbor  of  the  Welland  Canal,  Ontario,^  blocks  of  somewhat 
smaller  size  were  used  just  at  the  water  level,  with  mass  concrete  placed  on 
top  of  them.  For  handling  these  blocks  four  vertical  channels,  two  on 
each  side,  were  molded  into  each  block,  with  recesses  just  below  the  central 
points  to  catch  the  four  hooks  used  for  moving  it.    As  the  hooks  passed 

•A.  E.  Cutj  in  Procetdiag)  Initilutiou  of  Civil  Enginein,  Vol.  LXXXVU,  p.  loi. 

tLt.  Col,  J.  A.  Smith,  Engi-Krriiig  Rrmd,  March  ij,  iS^J. 

jProcMdingi  Inililution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  IH- 

(U.  S.  Piteat,  No.  35*  853. 

llSce  inidc  bj  Major  T.  W.  Sfmondi,  Eaginiirint  Niai,  May  19,  1901,  p.  4^6 

^Enginnrint  Ntat,  May  ij,  1901,  p.  jgj. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

EFFECT  OF  SEA  WATER  UPON  CONCRETE 

AND  MORTAR* 

By  R.  Feret, 
Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  France. 

The  principal  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by  the  author  of  this 
chapter,  as  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  No  cement  or  other  hydraulic  product  has  yet  been  found  which 
presents  absolute  security  against  the  decomposing  action  of  sea  water. 
(See  p.  400.) 

(2)  The  most  injurious  compound  of  sea  water  is  the  acid  of  the  dis- 
solved sulphates,  sulphuric  acid  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cement.    (See  p.  401.) 

(3)  Portland  cement  for  sea  water  should  be  low  in  aluminum  (see  p. 
403),  and  as  low  as  possible  in  lime.     (See  p.  402.) 

(4)  Puzzolanic  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  cement  for  sea  water 
construction.     (See  p.  404.) 

(5)  As  little  gypsum  as  possible  should  be  added,  for  regulating  the  time 
of  setting,  to  cements  which  are  to  be  used  in  sea  water.     (See  p.  401.) 

(6)  Sand  containing  a  large  proportion  of  fine  grains  must  never  be  used 
in  concrete  or  mortar  for  sea  water  construction,     (See  p.  407.) 

(7)  The  proportions  of  the  cement  and  aggregate  for  sea  water  con- 
struction must  be  such  as  will  produce  a  dense  and  impervious  concrete. 
(See  p.  407.) 

EXTERNAL  PHENOMENA 

At  present  there  is  no  hydraulic  product  which  is  known  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  absolutely  the  decomposing  influence  of  sea  water.  It  is  true 
that  some  concrete  masonry  has  remained  intact  for  a  very  long  time  in 
salt  water,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  why 
these  structures  Jiave  resisted  so  well,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cements  from  which  they  were  made  might  have  decomposed  rapidly  if 
they  had  been  used  under  different  conditions.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  similar  large  structures  subject  to  the  action  of  sea  water  were 

♦The  authors  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fcret  for  this  chapter,  which  has  been  especially  prepared 
by  him  for  this  Treatise. 
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mined  in  a  few  years  and  were  torn  down  and  completely  rebuilt.  Notable 
instances  of  this  kind  are  the  failures  which  occurred  in  the  ports  of  Aber- 
deen,* Dunkerque,  and  Ymuiden. 

Such  occurrences  ha\'e  aroused  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  sea  water  upon  mortars,  and  but  few  questions  have  received  more 
carefid  study.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  sure 
means  of  preventing  these  failures  have  been  found. 

The  decomposition  manifests  itself  in  various  ways:  sometimes  the 
mortar  softens,  and  little  by  little  becomes  disintegrated;  sometimes  the 
mortar  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  which  finally  cracks  oflf;  more  often 
fine  white  veins  develop  on  the  surface  of  the  mortar,  these  gradually  grow 
large  and  open,  the  mortar  swells,  cracks,  and  falls  oflf  in  small  pieces  or 
colla[>ses  in  a  pulp-like  mass.  Almost  always  the  interior  of  the  decom- 
posed mortar  is  found  to  contain  a  soft  white  material  which  may  be  easily 
sep^arated  from  it.  The  chemical  composition  of  this  substance  is  not, 
however,  constant.f  Generally,  the  more  advanced  the  state  of  decom- 
position, the  more  readily  the  white  material  can  be  extracted  from  the 
mortar  and  the  richer  it  is  in  magnesia.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  also  increases  with  the  degree  of  decomposition,  though  less  uniformly. 

AOnON  OF  SULPHATE  WATERS 

For  several  years  the  injurious  action  of  sea  water  upon  hydraulic  com- 
pounds was  attributed  chiefly  to  the  magnesia  in  the  water.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  chloride  of  magnesia  is  almost  without  action,  while 
sulphate  of  magnesia  acts  very  energetically  upon  cement,  and  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  magnesia  plays  only  a  secondary  part,  while  in  fact 
it  is  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  as  a  soluble  sulphate  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  decomposition. 

This  has  been  confirmed  in  practise  by  the  destruction  of  masonry 
washed  by  water  which  has  traversed  earth  containing  gypsum,  or  built 
from  mortar  made  with  sand  which  has  been  extracted  from  strata  con- 
taining sulphate  of  lime.J  A  consideration  of  this  fact  makes  it  apparent 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  use,  in  concrete  or  masonry  subject  to  the  action  of 
sea  water,  cements  to  which  gypsum  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  their  setting  or  of  increasing  their  initial  strength. § 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  brick  masonry  has  rapidly  de- 

*Smith,  Proceedings  Institution  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CVII,  1891-92. 
f  Feret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1892,  II,  p.  93. 
{Bied,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1902,  III,  p.  95. 
{Feret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^s,  1890, 1,  p.  375. 
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composed  because  the  bricks,  burned  with  coal,  contained  alkaline  sul- 
phates which  when  drawn  out  by  water  attacked  the  mortar  of  the  joints.* 
These  practical  observations  combined  with  certain  laboratory  experi- 
ments intelligently  conducted  have  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
principal  agent  in  causing  decomposition. 

GHEMIGAL  PROCESSES  OF  DECOMPOSITION 

Messrs.  Candlot,!  Michaelis,t  and  Deval§  have  discovered  successively 
by  different  methods  that  aluminate  of  lime  Alj  O3  3  CaO,  which  exists  in 
cements  in  company  with  other  calcareous  salts,  such  as  silicates,  possesses 
the  property  of  combining  with  sulphate  of  lime  so  as  to  give  a  double 
salt  AI3  O3  3  CaO,  3  (SO3  CaO)  combined  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  great  increase  in  volume.  This  substance,  moreover,  has  no  firm 
coherence.  It  is  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  lime  water,  a  fact 
that  explains  its  existence  in  a  solid  state  in  mortars. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  cements  do  not  contain  free  lime  when 
they  are  anhydrous,  their  setting  under  the  action  of  water  frees  a  part  of 
the  lime  which  was  combined  with  the  acid  elements,  principally  with 
silica.  If  a  soluble  sulphate  other  than  sulphate  of  lime  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  a  hydraulic  binding  material  during  hardening  or  after  having 
set,  it  produces,  with  the  freed  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  turn  com- 
bines with  the  aluminate,  giving  "sulpho-aluminate,"  and  produces  the 
swelling  which  causes  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar.  The  same  reac- 
tions would  be  produced,  moreover,  without  the  intervention  of  free  lime 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  dissolved  by  the 
water  upon  a  part  of  the  lime  of  the  binding  material. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime  seems  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  cement  by  sea  water  and  sulphate 
waters,  it  may  not  be  the  only  one:  the  setting  and  the  hardening  of  the 
cement  in  contact  with  water  result  in  the  separation  of  compounds  rich  in 
lime,  in  salts  less  calcareous,  and  in  free  lime.  According  to  the  nature 
of  the  medium  and  the  conditions  affecting  its  preservation,  this  reaction 
may  be  modified  or  counteracted  in  such  manner  that  the  hardening  cannot 
follow  its  regular  course;  likewise,  the  lime  set  at  liberty  may  be  dissolved 
little  by  little  in  the  water  which  penetrates  the  mortars,  and  may  disappear 
by  exosmose,  giving  place  to  other  more  or  less  injurious  compounds. 

*Zamboni,  Industria,  October  15,  1899. 

'fCiments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  Paris,  1891,  p.  257. 

(Der  Cement-Badllus,  Berlin,  1892. 

{Biilletin  de  la  Soci^^  d^Encouragement  pour  Tlndustrie  Nadonak,  1900, 1,  p.  49. 
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These  various  pheDomena  are  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  cx]Maincd; 
nevertheless,  it  appears  that  those  cements  which  arc  richest  in  h*mo  aix* 
the  most  quickly  decomposed. 

SBASCn  FOE  BOnXIVO  MATERIALS  CAPABLS  OF  RISISTIKO  TRl 

ACnOE  OF  SEA  WATER 

For  a  long  time  the  efforts  of  experimenters  have  been  diroctcii  toward 
finding  a  cement  of  such  composition  that  it  cannot  Ix'  dea>m|xvseii  by  sea 
water.  Thinking  at  first  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  water  resulted 
from  the  substitution  of  the  magnesia  which  it  containcii,  for  the  lime  of  the 
cement,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  making  cement  by  burning  tloloniitic 
limestone  which  consequently  was  composed  largely  of  salts  of  magnesia. 
But  it  was  found  that  the  magnesia  which  this  containeti,  sinix  it  was 
biUTied  necessarily  at  a  very  high  temperature,  was  slaked  with  great 
difl&culty,  and  by  its  tardy  hydration  caused  the  mortar  to  swell.  Cements 
were  also  made  experimentally  of  bar^-ta,  a  laboratory  product  whose  high 
price  does  not  permit  its  introduction  into  regular  practice.* 

After  the  discovery  of  the  sulpho-aluminate  of  lime,  the  question  changetl 
its  aspect,  and  alumina  was  considered  a  dangerous  element  in  cement, 
the  proportion  of  which  ought  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Administration  of  Public  Works 
in  France  limit  to  8%  the  maximum  amount  of  alumina  allowed  in  I  cmenl 
intended  for  use  in  sea  water,  and  this  limit  would  be  placet!  much  lower 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  manv  localities  it  would  be  very  (lifVicult  to 
obtain  products  containing  less  alumina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percen- 
tage of  alumina  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  without  at  the  same  time  ren- 
dering more  difficult  the  burning  of  the  cement,  in  which  operation  thi«» 
element  acts  as  a  flux.  Accordingly,  it  was  suggested  that  the  ahiminn 
be  replaced  by  iron  oxide.  Cements  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
which  were  absolutely  free  from  alumina  and  rich  in  iron,  and  these  re- 
sisted sea  water  very  well.f  The  various  hydraulic  cements  and  limoH 
produced  by  the  works  of  Teil,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  contain 
not  more  than  2%  of  alumina,  and  .some  of  them  usually  last  mu(  h  britrr 
in  sea  water  than  most  of  the  Portland  cements  which  contain  between 
7%  and  8%  of  alumina.  These  too,  however,  become  decomfM).Hcd  under 
certain  conditions,  but  with  this  peculiarity  —  that  their  disintegration  \n 
not  usually  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  volume. 

*Lc  Chatdier,  Annates  6e%  Minrt,  May  and  June,  1887. 

f  Le  Chatelier,  Congrte  Interoatkmal  6e%  Mat^aui  dc  Conttniction,  held  at  Part«  in  f^oo,  Vf4 
II,  Part  1,  p.  51. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  the  cements  which  are  the  richest  in  lime  decom- 
pose the  most  quickly  in  sea  water.  Based  upon  this  observation,  the 
experiment  was  also  tried  of  making  cements  for  marine  use  by  burning 
mixtures  less  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime  than  the  ordinary  Portland  cements. 
This  diminished  the  strength  of  the  cement,  but  the  falling  off  in  strength 
was  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  principal  difl5culty  lay  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  In  burning  cements  of  this  class  there  was  pro- 
duced in  the  kilns  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  possessing  only  a 
comparatively  feeble  hydraulic  power,  which  obstructed  the  draught. 
This  difficulty  was  lessened  by  mixing  ferruginous  materials  (ore,  etc.), 
or  even  sulphate  of  lime,*  with  the  raw  materials  before  burning.  Also, 
the  use  of  rotary  furnaces  prevents  the  choking  of  the  draught.  As  has 
just  been  said,  cements  low  in  lime  do  not  attain  as  great  strength  as  the 
ordinary  Portland  cements,  but  they  generally  resist  the  decomposing 
action  of  sea  water  better. 

When  the  proportion  of  limestone  is  small,  the  burning  can  be  done 
only  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  the  cement  obtained  sets  very  quickly. 
Some  of  these  low  lime  cements  appear  to  resist  chemical  decomposition 
satisfactorily,  while  others  resist  no  better  than  most  of  the  Portland  ce- 
ments, a  difference  which  has  not  yet  been  explained.  In  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  set,  this  class  of  cements  cannot  readily  be  used 
on  large  work,  and,  in  fact,  their  use  is  mainly  limited  to  special  cases. 

Another  means  of  neutralizing  the  bad  effects  of  the  excess  of  lime  liber- 
ated by  the  setting  of  Portland  cement  consists  in  mixing  with  the  latter, 
before  using,  materials  capable  of  combining  with  this  lime  so  as  to  pro- 
duce insoluble  compounds.  Puzzolans  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
useful  material  for  this  purpose.  Laboratory  tests,  verified  by  experiments 
on  a  larger  scale,t  have  shown  that  mortars  made  in  this  way  generally 
resist  sea  water  better  than  if  they  had  been  made  from  similar  cements 
without  puzzolanic  material.  Sometimes,  too,  their  strength  is  increased 
by  this  mixture.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  the  substances  which 
in  the  Puzzolans  appear  as  acids  are  less  energetic  in  their  action  upon  the 
lime  of  the  cement  than  the  sulphuric  acids  of  sea  water  or  of  water  con- 
taining gypsum,  and  that  therefore  in  the  end  they  will  be  displaced  by 
the  latter  with  the  consequent  decomposition  of  the  mortar.  This  method 
cannot  then  be  looked  upon  as  giving  absolute  security  against  deterio- 
ration although  it  has  been  proved  to  be  useful. 

'KTandlot,  paper  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  French  and  Belgian  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  Materials  of  Construction,  on  April  25, 1903. 

fFeret,  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussfes,  1901,  IV,  p.  191. 
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BIETHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ABILITY  OF  A  BINDING 
MATERIAL  TO  RESIST  THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF 

SULPHATE  WATERS 

One  method  is  to  gage  the  cement  to  be  tested  with  sufl&cient  water  to 
obtain  a  plastic  paste,  spread  this  paste  on  glass  plates  so  as  to  form  cakes 
or  pats  with  thin  edges,  immerse  the  pats  in  sea  water,  and  observe  them 
from  time  to  time.  But  with  this  method  the  amount  of  deformation  in 
the  pats  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  hardness  of  the  paste  at  the 
time  of  immersion,  so  that  a  cement  which  cracks  when  immersed  before 
setting  may  stand  a  long  time  without  showing  any  trace  or  alteration  if 
the  pat  is  not  placed  in  contact  with  the  water  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
gaging.  Further,  the  surface  of  the  pat  is  quickly  covered  by  a  crust  more 
or  less  thick  resulting  from  the  partial  carbonization  of  the  freed  lime,  so 
that  the  substitution  of  magnesia  for  a  part  of  this  lime  and  the  presence 
of  this  crust  may  influence  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  cement. 

Another  and  more  exact  method  consists  in  molding  a  block  of  cement 
or  of  mortar  of  a  sufficient  thickness ;  for  example,  a  briquette  such  as  is  used 
for  a  tensile  test.  Allow  this  to  harden  in  the  usual  way,  say  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  then  cut  out  from  the  center  of  this  block  a  small  solid  disc  with 
sharp  edges,  and  immerse  it  in  sea  water  or  in  a  sulphate  solution  (satu- 
rated g)rpsum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  etc.).  In  order  to  prevent  all  new 
superficial  carbonization  of  the  specimen,  carbonic  acid  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  or  be  present  in  this  liquid.  When  de- 
composition occurs  in  the  cement  it  is  indicated  by  cracks  which  appear 
at  the  edge  of  the  disc  after  a  lapse  of  a  variable  time. 

As  a  third  test,  sea  water  under  pressure  can  be  made  to  filter  contin- 
uously through  mortars  made  with  fine  sand.  The  author  of  the  present 
chapter  uses  for  this  test  mortars  containing  from  250  to  450  kilograms 
(551  to  991  lb.)  of  cement  per  cubic  meter  (35.3  cu.  ft.)  of  sand  (corre- 
sponding approximately  to  proportions  i :  6  to  i :  3  by  weight)  which  he 
gages  to  a  plastic  consistency  and  molds  into  cubes  50  square  centimeters 
(7.74  sq.  in.)  on  a  face,  with  a  tube  of  brass  penetrating  to  the  center  of 
the  block.  After  a  few  days  the  brass  tubes  are  attached  with  India  rubber 
tubes  to  a  vessel  containing  sea  water  under  a  head  of  2  meters  (6.52  ft.). 
The  amount  of  water  which  flows  through  each  cube  in  a  given  time  is 
accurately  measured  from  time  to  time,  the  cube  being  immersed  in  sea 
water  in  a  glass  receptacle,  where  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  mortar 
can  be  closely  observed. 

Finally,  the  following  quite  rapid  method  is  used  in  the  laboratory  at 
Boulogne.    A  mixture  is  made  consisting  of  100  parts  of  cement  to  be 
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tested  and  300  parts  marble  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  To  this  is  added 
gypsum  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  varying  progressively  from 
0%  to  20%  of  the  weight  of  the  cement.  Plastic  mortars  are  then  made 
from  each  of  these  mixtures,  which  are  molded  into  prisms  2  by  2  by  12.5 
centimeters  (0.8  by  0.8  by  4.9  in.),  allowed  to  harden  for  seven  days  in 
moist  air,  and  then  immersed  in  fresh  water  after  the  length  of  each  has 
been  exactly  measured.  The  water  is  frequently  renewed  and  at  stated 
periods  the  lengths  of  the  prisms  are  again  measured,  at  which  time  their 
state  of  preservation  is  also  examined. 

The  ability  of  the  cement  to  resist  decomposition  by  sulphates  is  indi- 
cated by  the  time  taken  for  the  prisms  to  expand  abnormally  and  to  develop 
cracks,  and  also  by  the  quantity  of  gypsum  which  the  binding  material  is 
able  to  bear  for  a  given  time  without  deterioration. 

As  a  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  especially  of  those  made  by 
the  last  two  methods,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  no  binding 
material  has  as  yet  been  found  which  will  not  be  decomposed  sooner  or 
later  when  subjected  to  these  tests,  so  that  at  present  no  cement  can  be 
looked  upon  as  absolutely  safe  from  the  action  of  sea  water. 

MEGHANIGAL  PROCESSES  OF  DISINTEGRATION 

It  seems  possible  to  divide  the  phenomena  of  disintegration  into  two 
classes  according  as  the  destruction  of  the  mortar  is  produced  by  a  sort  of 
progressive  dissolution  of  its  elements  without  appreciable  change  in 
volume,  or  as  the  products  of  decomposition,  collecting  in  the  pores,  en- 
large them  and  produce  a  scaling  off  and  a  weakening  of  the  mortar. 
This  second  class  of  phenomena  is  much  the  more  frequent  and  serious. 

In  both  cases  decomposition  may  be  produced  when  the  mortar  is  simply 
immersed,  because  of  the  penetration  of  the  water  into  its  pores  and  its 
renewal  by  the  double  phenomenon  of  endosmose  and  exosmose.  But 
when  the  masonry  is  subjected  to  different  degrees  of  pressure  upon  its 
opposite  faces,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  tends  to  establish  a  current  of 
water  through  it  and  the  replacement  of  the  dissolving  elements  goes  on 
more  actively.  However,  disintegration  may,  under  these  conditions,  pro- 
ceed more  slowly  if  the  current  of  water  is  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the 
solid  products  of  decomposition  as  they  are  formed.  The  writer  has  cited 
in  a  former  paper*  experiments  which  plainly  show  the  difference  between 
these  two  methods  of  decomposition:  if  lean  mortars,  made  with  the  same 
cement  and  sands  of  different  granulometric  compositions,  are  kept  in  abso- 
lutely quiet  sea  water,  those  which  disintegrate  most  rapidly  are  the  ones 

^Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1892,  II,  pp.  106  to  116. 
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into  whose  composition  there  enters  no  fine  sand,  but  only  medium  sand 
or,  and  above  all,  coarse  sand.  These  latter  are  the  mortars  that  contain 
the  voids  of  largest  size.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  series  of  similar  mortars  are 
subjected  to  a  continuous  filtration  of  sea  water,  those  made  from  coarse 
sand  remain  intact,  while  decomposition  is  more  and  more  active  for  mortars 
containing  more  and  more  fine  sand.  In  practise  this  latter  is  the  most 
frequent  case,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  verified  that  tJie  destruction  of  concrete 
or  mortar  by  sea  water  has  in  most  cases  been  due  to  the  use  of  too  fine  sands. 
This  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  experi- 
ments show  that  a  rather  lean  mortar  of  coarse  sand  is  much  preferable  to 
a  mortar  of  fine  sand,  even  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  cement  is  intro- 
duced into  the  latter.  Fine  sands  ought  to  be  banished  relentlessly  from 
sea  water  construction  even  when  the  cost  of  coarse  sand  is  very  high.* 
When  stone  is  at  hand,  an  excellent  sand  can  be  obtained  economically 
by  crushing  it. 

PROPORTIONS  FOR  MORTARS  AND  CONCRETES 

From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  best  means  of  fighting  against 
sea  water  is  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  penetration  into  the  mortars 
and  concretes,  and  accordingly  to  make  those  of  great  density.  The 
authors  of  this  volume  have  suggested  in  a  preceding  chapter  (Chapter  IX) 
with  what  size  of  sand  and  what  quantity  of  cement  this  result  can  best  be 
attained  in  mortars:  the  maximum  density  is  obtained  with  a  mortar  con- 
taining sand  composed  of  material  having  about  two  parts  of  very  coarse 
grains  to  one  of  fine  grains,  including  cement.  Usually,  natural  sands, 
even  the  coarsest,  contain  a  proportion  of  relatively  fine  sand  sufficient  to 
make  it  useless  to  add  more  with  the  cement.  If  a  sand  is  used  from 
which  the  fine  grains  have  been  screened,  and  this  is  mixed  with  about 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  cement,  a  mortar  is  obtained  at  once  very  dense 
and  of  great  strength,  but  whose  use  would  often  be  too  costly.  In  such 
cases  the  cement  can  be  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  pre- 
pared in  advance,  such  as  the  product  known  as  "sand-cement,"  for  the 
making  of  which  a  few  factories  have  been  built  in  Europe  and  also  in 
America.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  solution,  excellent 
for  mortars  destined  to  remain  in  the  air  or  to  come  in  contact  only  with 
fresh  water,  would  be  poor  to  use  in  sea  water,  for  very  fine  sand  intimately 
mixed  with  cement  separates  its  grains  and  increases  the  surface  of  attack, 
and  various  experiments  have  shown  that  this  kind  of  mortar  suffers 
severely  in  sea  water. 

*See  also,  Feret,  Baumaterialienkunde,  1896,  p.  139,  and  ^'Le  Ciment/*  1896,  p.  zix 
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For  use  in  sea  water,  on  the  conirar}-,  if  a  good  puzzolanic  material  can 
tie  f>rrKured  on  favorable  terms,  it  is  advantageous  to  grind  this  with  the 
rement  to  take  the  place  of  the  fine  sand,  so  that  in  the  mortar  it  may  play 
hxith  a  mechanical  and  a  chemical  rcle,  assuring  to  it  a  great  density,  and 
at  ;he  same  time  forming,  with  the  lime  freed  by  the  setting,  compounds 
which  tend  to  harden  the  mortar  and  render  it  impermeable. 

For  concretes  the  law  of  greatest  density  is  not  the  same  as  for  mortars, 
and  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  express  a  general  law.  It  is  necessary 
to  see  that  the  concrete  does  not  contain  voids,  and  above  all  that  the  cement 
is  not  diluted  by  an  excess  of  fine  sand,  which  must  alwaj's  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  enemy  of  masonry  in  sea  water. 

In  every  case  the  sea  water  should  be  prevented  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  work  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  so  that  the  setting  of 
the  cement  may  be  already  considerably  advanced.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  when  the  mortar  contains  a  puzzolanic  material  its  hard- 
ening can  be  properly  effected  only  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

VARIOUS  PLASTERS  AND  OOATINOS 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  prevent  sea  water  from  wetting 
masonry  too  soon,  either  by  coating  the  work  with  materials  designed  to 
obstruct  the  pores,  or  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  more  or  less  thick  and 
more  or  less  impermeable,  consisting  usually  of  a  rich  mortar,  clay,  bitu- 
minous materials,  etc. 

This  method  of  protecting  the  work  is  generally  rather  costly  and  is  not 
api)licable  to  all  kinds  of  construction.  Besides,  it  presents  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  if  by  accident  there  is  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  cover- 
ing, the  sea  water  finds  a  passage  towards  the  heart  of  the  masonry  and 
creeps  in  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  often  the  coating  offers  only  an 
illusory  security. 

In  certain  cases,  a  coating  is  formed  spontaneously  by  the  carbonization 
of  the  lime  in  the  parts  of  the  mortar  near  the  free  surface,  and  this  action 
is  aided  by  the  development  of  sea  organisms  such  as  sea-weed  and  shell- 
fish. This  cause,  together  with  the  differences  in  the  saltness  and  the 
tem[)erature  of  the  water,  and  the  course  of  the  ocean  currents,  is  the 
one  which  is  most  often  called  upon  to  explain  why  mortars  decompose 
more  quickly  in  some  regions  than  in  others. 


•     « 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

LAYING  CONCRETE  AND  MORTAR  IN 
FREEZING    WEATHER 

The  results  of  practise  and  experiment  with  cements  exposed  to  frost, 
which  are  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  following  pages,  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

(i)  Most  Natural  cements  are  completely  ruined  by  freezing.  (See 
p.  410.) 

(2)  The  setting  and  hardening  of  Portland  cement  in  concrete  or  mortar 
is  retarded,  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered,  by  freezing,  but 
the  ultimate  strength  appears  to  be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected.     (See 

p.  411.) 

(3)  A  thin  scale  is  apt  to  crack  from  the  surface  of  concrete  walks  or  walls 
which  have  been  frozen  before  the  cement  in  them  has  hardened.  (See 
p.  410.) 

(4)  Frost  expands  Natural  cement  masonry  and  settlement  results  with 
the  thawing.    (See  p.  410.) 

(5)  Heating  the  materials  hastens  setting  and  retards  the  action  of  frost. 
(See  p.  413) 

(6)  Salt  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  in  quantities  up  to 
10%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  concrete  or  mortar.     (See  p.  414.) 

(7)  In  practise  concrete  work  should  be  avoided  if  possible  in  freezing 
weather,  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  attaining  perfect  results. 
(See  p.  410.) 

EFFECT  OF  FREEZING 

Numerous  experimental  tests  have  been  made,  chiefly  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  effect  of  frost  is  a  more  serious  question  than  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  to  determine  the  effect  of  freezing  temperatures  upon 
hydraulic  cements.  Although  the  conclusions  of  different  experimenters 
are  not  in  perfect  accord,  it  is  the  generally  accepted  belief,  corroborated 
by  tests  under  the  most  practical  conditions  and  by  the  appearance  of 
concrete  and  mortar  in  masonry  construction,  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
freezing  upon  Portland  cement  concrete  and  mortar  is  to  produce  only 
surface  injury. 

In  their  practise  and  research  the  authors  have  never  discovered  a  case, 
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either  in  laboratory  work  or  in  practical  construction,  where  Portland 
cement  concrete  or  mortar  laid  with  proper  care  has  suffered  more  than 
surface  disintegration  from  the  action  of  frost.  They  do  not  wish  to  imply, 
however,  that  it  is  always  expedient  to  lay  Portland  cement  masonry  in 
freezing  weather,  for  the  expense  of  laying  is  increased,  and  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  satisfactorily  mix  and  place  the  materials.  Mortar  for  brick 
and  stone  masonry  freezes  in  the  tubs  and  in  the  joints,  while  in  laying 
concrete  the  surface  freezes  unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  and 
any  dirt  or  "laitance"  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  wet  mixtures  is  hard  to 
remove.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  thin  crust  about  i'*  inch  thick  is 
apt  to  scale  off  from  granolithic  or  concrete  pavements  which  have  frozen, 
leaving  a  rough  instead  of  a  troweled  wearing  surface,  and  the  effect  upon 
concrete  walls  is  often  similar.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
concrete  work  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  freezing  weather,  although 
if  circumstances  warrant  the  added  expense,  with  proper  precaution  and 
careful  inspection  mass  concrete  may  be  laid  with  Portland  cement  at 
almost  any  temperature. 

Most  Natural  cements,  on  the  contrary,  are  seriously  injured  by  frost, 
especially  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  while  occasional  cases 
are  on  record,  especially  in  heavy  stone  masonry  in  which  the  weighted 
joints  have  thawed  slowly,  where  Natural  cement  mortar  has  been  laid  in 
freezing  weather  without  serious  results,  numerous  examples  might  be 
cited  where  even  after  several  years  the  concrete  or  mortar  was  but  slightly 
better  than  sand  and  gravel.  Mr.  Thompson  has  observed  this  result  in 
Natural  cement  mortar  laid  during  the  comparatively  warm  winter  of 
North  Carolina  on  days  when  the  temperature  was  considerably  above 
freezing  at  the  time  of  laying,  and  also  in  the  cold  climate  of  Maine  where 
the  mortar  froze  as  it  left  the  trowel  and  did  not  thaw  until  spring. 

The  settlement  of  the  masonry  when  thawing  is  often  a  serious  charac- 
teristic of  Natural  cements.  Stone  masonry  walls  laid  in  freezing  weather 
in  Natural  cement  mortar  may  settle  as  much  as  i  inch  in  the  height  of  a 
window  jamb. 

Experiments  upon  Natural  cement  mortars  have  not  positively  confirmed 
the  judgment  reached  by  nearly  all  engineers  experienced  in  construction 
in  freezing  weather.  Occasional  tests  are  recorded  in  which  such  mortars, 
especially  when  subjected  to  a  uniformly  cold  temperature  and  then  sud- 
denly thawed,  have  attained  full  strength,  but  these  are  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  use  of  any  except  Portland  cements  when  frost  is  likely  to 
occur  before  the  mortar  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  prevention  of  injury  from  frost  in  certain  cements  may  be  due,  at 
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least  in  part,  to  the  Internal  heat  produced  when  setting.  In  the  interior 
of  a  large  mass,  some  cements,  especially  high  grade  Portlands,  attain  a 
high  temperature.    (See  p.  130.) 

Freeang  Experiments.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  frozen 
mortars  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  at  the  Wachu- 
sett  Dam  in  Massachusetts.  The  results  of  tests  extending  up  to  one  year 
showed  that  although  briquettes  mixed  i  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand  had 
less  strength  at  the  end  of  seven  days  than  those  which  had  not  been  frozen, 
the  frozen  specimens  after  longer  periods,  especially  at  the  end  of  one  year, 
gave  as  high  and  often  higher  strength  than  those  which  were  kept  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  The  conclusion  was  reached,  therefore,  that  Port- 
land cement  mortar  is  not  permanently  injured  by  freezing. 

Mr.  Richardson's  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  of  1902.    He  gives  the  following  description*  of  the  tests: 

Two  bags  of  Portland  cement  were  thoroughly  mixed  together  and  all 
the  briquettes  were  made  from  cement  from  these  bags.  ^lasonry  work 
on  the  Wachusett  Dam  was  in  progress  during  the  period,  and  briquettes 
were  made  each  week  and  submitted  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  masonn-, 
the  molds  being  filled  with  mortar  and  placed  out  doors  in  the  air,  not  in 
water,  immediately  after  filling. 

Briquettes  were  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  ones  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  kept  in  the  laboratory,  either  in  the  air  or  in  water,  those  in  the  air 
approximating  more  closely  the  conditions  which  obtained  on  the  masonry 
construction  at  the  dam.  About  J  of  the  briquettes  out  doors  were  exposed 
to  temperatures  as  low  as  9°  above  zero  in  the  first  24  hours,  and  some  of 
them  to  temperatures  as  low  as  1 2°  below  zero  in  the  first  week.  Salt  was 
used  in  most  of  the  experiments,  the  quantity  ranging  from  4  to  16  pounds 
per  barrel  of  cement,  the  average  being  about  6  pounds  or  about  ^f/c  by 
weight  of  water.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel 
of  cement  is  sufficient,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  the  results  from 
4  pounds  are  very  nearly  as  good;  16  pounds  do  not  seem  to  give  quite  as 
good  results. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  of  the  experiments: 

Effect  of  Frost  upon  Tensile  Strength  0/  1:3  Mortar.   (See  p.  411.) 

By  Thomas  F.  Richardson. 


Briquettes  Kept 


Water  in  laboratory 

Air  in  laboratory 

Out  doors,  below  freezing. 


Tensile  Strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


7  d.  •  28  d.  I  3  mo.  ,  6  mo. 


I  yr. 


268 

304 

298 

352 

139 

238 

359  I  370 

364  i  392 

344  1  4.^S 


401 

5»7 
627 


^Kindly  fumiihcd  by  Mr.  Richardson  for  this  Treatise. 
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The  briquettes  were  made  in  sets  of  Si  consequently  4  experiments  are 
shown  for  water  and  air  in  laboratory,  and  16  for  out  doors. 

In  France  similar  results  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  P.  Alexandre*  as 

to  the  etfect  of  temperatures  slightly  above  freezing. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Gowenf  also  has  concluded  from  his  tests  that  "  there  is 
no  indication  that  freezing  reduces  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  mortar, 
although  it  delays  the  action  of  setting." 

The  effect  of  different  uniform  temperatures  upon  neat  cements  and 
mortars  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  124,  which  is  selected  and  adapted  by  the 
authors  from  a  series  of  e.xperiments  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Howard}  at  the  Water- 
town  Arsenal.     The  results  with  both  neat  cements  and  mortars  show  but 
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slight  increase  in  strength  while  the  specimens  are  maintained  at  o"  Fahr, 
( — 18"  Cent.),  but  a  decided  increase  in  strength  as  soon  as  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  higher  temperature.  The  zero  cubes  were  removed  from  the 
freezer  and  allowed  to  set  one  day  at  70°  Fahr.  (21°  Cent.)  before  break- 
ing. 

Cold  retards  setting.  Prof.  Tetmajer§  found,  for  example,  that  i :  3 
Portland  cement  mortar  which  attains  its  initial  set  at  2I  hours  and  its 
final  set  at  8i  hours  when  mixed  at  65°  Fahr.  (18°  Cent.),  at  a  temperature 
of  freezing  reaches  its  initial  and  final  set  at  21  and  38  hours  respectively. 

^Annalci  dei  Ponlt  ex  Cbauniia,  1890,  D,  pp.  301  and  411. 
tPnxcediDftt  Animc*n  Society  for  Testing  Mileriits,  190],  p.  j^j. 
}TeMt  of  Mctala,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  p.  5)0. 
tjohnton't  Material!  of  Conitniclion,  1903,  p.  616. 
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ISETHODS  OF  GOHSTBUCTIOH  IK  F&EEZINO  WEATHER 

Certain  classes  of  concrete  construction,  such  as  foundations  or  hea\7 
walls,  whose  face  appearance  is  of  no  consequence  and  which  will  have 
opportunity  to  thaw  and  then  thoroughly  harden  before  loading,  may  be 
laid  in  freezing  weather  with  first-class  Portland  cement,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  thoroughly  remove  all  dirt  and  frozen  "laitance"  (see  p.  393) 
before  placing  fresh  concrete.  This  is  a  much  more  diflScult  matter  than 
would  appear,  because  frozen  dirt  has  the  same  appearance  as  set  concrete. 

In  the  case  of  structures  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  freeze,  work 
may  often  be  conducted  by  maintaining  the  atmosphere  artificially  above 
the  freezing  point.  In  temperatures  only  a  few  degrees  below  freezing,  it 
is  a  common  practise  to  heat  the  materials,  the  heat  tending  both  to  accel- 
erate the  setting  of  the  cement  and  to  lengthen  the  time  before  the  mixture 
becomes  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  addition  of  salt  lowers  the  freezing 
point  of  the  water,  and  therefore  of  the  concrete  or  mortar. 

Protection  from  Frost.  The  method  of  maintaining  masonry  above 
the  freezing  point  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  structure.  At  Beverly, 
Mass.,  before  beginning  the  construction  of  a  three-story  factory  building 
of  concrete,  a  house  of  canvas  on  a  light  wooden  frame  was  built  over  the 
site  and  braced  against  wind  pressure,  so  that  the  concrete  was  mixed  and 
laid  under  cover  while  the  temperature  was  maintained  above  the  freezing 
f>oint  by  means  of  stoves. 

A  dam  was  constructed  at  Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.*  when  the  temperature 
was  20®  below  zero.  A  house  100  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide  was  built  over 
a  portion  of  the  dam  in  sections  about  10  feet  square,  bolted  together,  and 
heated  by  sheet-iron  stoves  about  18  inches  in  diameter  by  24  inches  high, 
burning  coke.  The  concrete  was  mixed  and  laid  in  this  house,  which, 
,  when  one  portion  of  the  dam  was  completed,  was  taken  down  and  erected 
in  another  place. 

A  thick  covering  of  straw,  sand,  or  manure  may  sometimes  be  effective 
in  preventing  freezing.     Simply  covering  with  canvas  avails  but  little. 

Heating  the  Materials.  Where  hand-mixing  is  employed,  an  arrange- 
ment used  on  the  Newton,  Mass.,  sewers  is  useful.  Sand  for  one  or  more 
batches  is  placed  in  a  bottomless  box  containing  a  coil  of  steam  pipe,  the 
exhaust  end  of  which  is  then  extended  to  the  mixing  platform  and  arranged 
to  discharge  through  the  bottom  of  the  platform  into  the  bottomless  box 
employed  for  measuring  the  stone,  so  that  the  latter  is  heated  by  the  ex- 
haust steam.  The  cement  is  warmed  by  piling  the  bags  on  top  of  the  sand 
box. 

^Engineering  News,  May  7, 1903,  p.  402. 
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An  ordinary  sand  heater,  such  as  is  used  for  asphalt  materials,  may  also 
be  employed,  and  the  stone  heated  by  steam  from  a  hose.  A  modification 
of  the  sand  heater,*  arranged  to  form  the  combined  water,  sand,  and  stone 
heater  illustrated  in  Fig.  135,  has  been  used  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardsonf  tend  to  show  that  heat- 
ing the  materials  of  mortar  has  but  little,  if  any,  permanent  effect  upon 
its  strength. 

Adiiition  of  Salt.  Because  of  its  cheapness  salt  is  most  commonly 
employed  to  lower  the  freezing  point  of  water.    Other  materials,  such  as 
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glycerine,  alcohol, and  sugar,have  been  experimentally  employed,  but  these 
appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

Salt  has  been  more  extensively  employed  in  mortars  than  in  concretes. 
Rules  have  been  formulated  for  varying  the  percentage  of  salt  with  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Prof.  Tetmajer'sJ  rule,  for  example, 
reduced  to  Fahrenheit  units,  requires  1%  by  weight  of  salt  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  below  freezing. 

A  rule  frequently  cited  in  print,  which  practical  tests  by  the  authors 
have  proved  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  is  to  require  one  pound  of  salt  to 
18  gallons  of  water  for  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr,  and  an  increase  of  one 

*Georp;  W.  Lte  in  Engineering  News,  M»rch  iv.  19D],  p.  >+*■ 
fRiporl  MelropoUtan  Water  ind  Sewerage  Board,  1904,  p.  no. 
tJohniOD'i  Maleriik  of  Cooitniction,  1903,  p-  61;. 
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ounce  for  each  degree  of  lower  temperature.  For  16°  Fahr.  this  corre- 
sponds to  but  slightly  more  than  1%  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  an  amount 
too  small  to  be  efifective.  Since  the  temperature  of  the  air  usually  cannot 
be  determined  in  advance,  an  arbitrary  quantity  is  as  suitable  as  a  variable 
one.  In  the  New  York  Subway  work  in  1903,  9%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  was  adopted.  On  the  Wachusett  Dam,  during  the  winter  of 
1902,  4  pounds  of  salt  were  used  to  each  barrel  of  cement.  For  i :  3 
mortar  this  corresponded  to  about  2%  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Experiments  show  that  ordinary  ** quaking"  concrete  in  proportions 
1 :  2 J:  5  requires  about  130  pounds  of  water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement, 
hence  10%  of  salt  in  average  concrete  is  equivalent  to  13  pounds  per  barrel 
of  Portland  cement.  Ordinary  i:  2  J  mortar  requires  about  120  pounds  of 
water  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement,  hence  10%  of  salt  in  average  mortar 
is  equivalent  to  about  1 2  pounds  salt  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement.  Salt 
is  sometimes  added  in  sufl&cient  quantity  to  ** float  a  potato"  or  an  egg. 
According  to  tests  of  the  authors,  about  15%  of  salt  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  is  required  to  float  a  potato,  and  about  11%  to  float  an  egg. 

Recent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Gowen*  and  Mr.  Richardson ,|  extending 
up  to  a  period  of  one  year,  tend  to  show  that  salt  in  a  quantity  corre- 
sponding to  at  least  10%  of  the  weight  of  the  water  does  not  lower  the 
ultimate  strength  of  ordinary  mortar.  The  time  of  setting,  however,  is 
considerably  increased  and  the  strength  at  short  periods  is  lowered.  The 
effect,  at  laboratory  temperature,  of  10%  salt  with  i :  3  Portland  cement 
mortar  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

TensUe  Strength  of  1 13  Mortars  made  with  Fresh  and  Salted  Water, 

By  Charles  S.  Gowen. 

z  week.  i  mo.  3  mos.  6  mos.  9  mos.        13  mos 

Fresh  water  used 112  183  268  335  351  458 

Salted  water  used 68  131  215  266  301  413 

In  Mr.  Richardson's  experiments!  smaller  percentages  of  salt  proved 
beneficial.  Portland  cement  mortar  in  proportions  1:3,  mixed  with  4  and 
8  pounds  of  salt  per  barrel  cement  (corresponding  respectively  to  about 
2%  and  4%  of  the  weight  of  the  water),  gave  sHghtly  higher  tensile  strength 
than  the  unsalted  mortar  at  all  periods  from  7  days  to  one  year. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler§  indicate  that  the  use  of  10%  of  salt 
tends  to  prevent  the  swelling  of  briquettes  in  the  molds,  even  if  the  speci- 
mens freeze. 

^Proceedin)^  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1903,  p.  393. 
fReport  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  1903,  p.  112. 
}See  page  411. 
fReport  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  189;,  pp.  1963  to  2971. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

WATER-TIGHTNESS 

A  wall  of  concrete  may  be  rendered  water-tight  in  several  ways: 
(i)  By  accurately  grading  and  proportioning  the  aggregates  and  the 
cement.     (See  p.  417.) 

(2)  By  special  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  concrete.     (See  p.  419.) 

(3)  By  the  introduction  of  foreign  ingredients  into  the  mixture.  (See 
p.  420.) 

(4)  By  the  application  of  layers  of  waterproof  material,  such  as  asphalt 
and  felt.    (See  p.  421.) 

It  is  often  advisable  to  combine  two  or  more  of  these  methods. 
In  the  succeeding  pages  directions  are  given  for  practically  appl3dng 
these  methods,  and  experimental  investigation  is  cited. 

LATING  CONCRETE  FOR  WATER-TIGHT  WORK 

The  manner  of  laying  the  concrete  in  walls  or  floors  which  are  to  with- 
stand water  pressure  is  as  important  as  the  proportioning  of  its  ingredients. 
Approved  methods  of  placing  are  fully  described  in  Chapter  XVII. 

The  chief  points  applicable  to  water-tight  work  are  briefly  recapitulated 
as  follows: 

(a)  Mix  concrete  of  quaking  or  of  wet  consistency.     (See  p.  416.) 

(6)  Place  concrete  carefully  so  as  to  leave  no  visible  stone  pockets. 

(c)  Lay  the  entire  structure,  if  possible,  in  one  continuous  operation, 
working  night  and  day  when  necessary. 

(d)  If  joints  are  unavoidable,  clean  and  roughen  the  old  surface,  then 
wet  it  and  coat  with  a  layer  of  cement  or  mortar.     (See  p.  376.) 

(e)  Make  suitable  provision  for  contraction  by  special  joints,  or  by  steel 
reinforcement  without  joints.     (See  p.  376.) 

Effect  of  Consistency.  A  series  of  experiments,  conducted  by  the 
authors,  upon  several  blocks  of  mortar  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  of 
cement,  sand,  and  stone,  but  with  different  proportions  of  water,  indicates 
that  the  best  consistency  for  concrete  designed  to  withstand  water  pressure 
is  intermediate  between  a  quaking  and  a  mushy  mixture,  as  defined  on 
page  372. 

Also,  the  general  conclusion  was  reached  that  with  the  same  dry  materials 
the  consistency  producing  the  greatest  density  after  Sietting  gives  the  most 
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impermeable  mortax  or  concrete  up  to  the  point  of  a  very  wet  consistency, 
when  the  excess  of  water  afifects  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cement,  -. 
forming  "laitance"  (see  p.  393),  and  thus  reduces  both  the  strength  and 
the  water-tightness  of  the  specimen.  After  setting,  the  very  wet  specimens 
were  found  to  have  about  the  same  density  as  the  medium  and  mushy 
mixtures,  because  the  cement,  sand,  and  stone  settled  into  place  and  ex- 
pelled the  surplus  water. 

PROPORTIONINO  WATER-TIGHT  CONCRETE 

The  proportions*  employed  to  resist  the  percolation  of  water  usually 
range  from  1:1:2  to  i:  2J:  4J,  the  most  common  mixtures  being  1:2:4 
or  i:  2J:  4i.  However,  with  accurate  grading  by  scientific  methods,  such 
as  are  described  in  Chapter  XI,  water-tight  work  may  be  obtained  with 
proportions  as  lean  as  1:3:7.  (See  p.  183.)  Permeability,  the  quality  of 
allowing  water  to  pass  through,  and  porosity,  the  property  of  containing 
pores  or  voids,  are  not  synonymous  terms,  and  the  most  porous  material  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  permeable,  because  the  dimensions  of  the  voids  as 
well  as  their  volume  afifect  by  capillarity  the  passage  of  water. 

For  maximum  water-tightness  a  mortar  or  concrete  may  require  a  ^ 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  fine  grains  in  the  sand  than  for  maximum 
density  or  strength,  but  otherwise  the  general  principles  discussed  on  page 
172  are  applicable.  A  mixed  aggregate  (such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  61, 
p.  173)  evidently  has  fewer  channels  through  which  the  water  can  pass 
than  an  aggregate  consisting  of  coarse  stone  and  sand  (such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  59,  p.  172),  provided  the  character  and  relative  proportioning  of 
the  finest  particles  are  the  same  in  both  cases.  To  carry  the  comparison 
still  further,  a  concrete  should  be  less  permeable,  that  is,  more  water-tight, 
than  its  mortar  would  be  if  the  stone  were  left  out. 

Porosity  of  Concrete.  The  total  voids,  air  plus  water,  in  first-class 
concrete  and  mortar  of  various  proportions  are  shown  in  column  (20)  of 
the  table  of  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller's  experiments  on  pages  258  and  259. 
The  percentage  of  total  voids  in  the  mortars  averages  about  26%,  while  in 
the  concretes,  of  proportions  commonly  employed  in  practice,  the  voids 
range' from  13%  to  17%. 

In  neither  the  concrete  nor  the  mortar  do  these  percentages  ever  represent 
air  alone.  A  portion  of  the  water,  an  amount  estimated  at  8%  of  the 
weight  of  the  cement,t  corresponding  to  about  2j%  of  the  volume  of 

^Proportions  are  based  on  an  assumed  unit  of  loo  lb.  cement  per  cu.  ft.  or  the  equivalent  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel.    (See  p.  117.) 

tAllen  Hazen  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLII,  p.  128. 
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ordinary  concrete,  combines  with  the  cement,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of 
the  water  remains  in  the  pores  unless  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

The  porosity  of  mortars  is  discussed  on  page  127. 

Size  of  Stone.  Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
small  stone  ranging  between  J  and  one  inch,  and  coarse  stone,  ranging 
from  i  inch  up  to,  say,  2  J  inches.  The  latter  is  theoretically  the  better, 
but  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  fine  material  can  be  placed 
more  satisfactorily.  This  depends  upon  the  workmanship.  With 
proper  selection  of  materials  and  care  in  laying,  the  concrete  con- 
taining the  coarse  stone  produces  excellent  work,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  constructions  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  (see  p.  522),  and  Boon  ton, 
N.  J.  (see  p.  496),  where  carefully  graded  stone  up  to  2 J  or  3-inch 
diameter  was  used. 

If  very  fine  stone,  under  ^-inch,  and  containing  dust,  is  used  for  the 
coarser  aggregate,  the  addition  of  sand  may  increase  the  porosity  and  the 
permeability,  because  concrete  with  such  small  stone  is  practically  a  mortar, 
and  the  finer  particles  of  stone  are  really  sand.  A  concrete  in  proportions 
I  part  cement :  2  parts  sand  :  4  parts,  unscreened  stone  less  than  J-inch 
diameter,  makes  a  porous  concrete,  while  a  mixture  i  part  cement :  2  parts 
sand  :  4  parts  stone  ^-inch  to  ij-inch  diameter,  makes  a  dense  one.  With 
the  small  stone,  proportions  1:1:2  would  be  the  leanest  advisable 
mixture. 

The  method  of  proportioning  by  mechanical  analysis,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Fuller  in  Chapter  XI,  has  been  found  in  practice  to  produce  imper- 
meable concrete. 

THICKNESS  OF  GONGRETE  FOR  WATER-TIGHT  WORK 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  definite  thicknesses  of  concrete  to  prevent  per- 
colation under  different  heads  of  water,  because  of  variations  in  proportions 
and  methods  of  laying.  We  have  known  rain  water  under  a  head  of  2  or 
3  inches  to  percolate  through  a  4-foot  wall  of  excellent  concrete  of  dry 
consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  same  materials  been  mixed  to  a 
wetter  consistency  and  placed  with  no  joints  between  successive  layers, 
concrete  but  a  few  inches  thick  would  have  withstood  a  high  head. 

The  best  criterions  for  thicknesses  of  walls  of  first-class  concrete  are 
obtained  from  actual  examples.  Instances  are  cited  on  pages  497,  522, 
and  523  of  water-tight  concrete  4  inches  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  4  feet, 
concrete  15  inches  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  40  feet,  and  concrete  5.5 
feet  thick  sustaining  a  head  of  100  feet. 
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8FB0IAL  TBEATMEHT  OF  SURFACE 

Various  methods  of  treating  the  surface  of  concrete  have  been  employed 
to  increase  the  water-tightness. 

PUsterin^.  Plastering  the  surface  of  concrete  with  rich  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  proportions  i:  i  or  i:  ij  is  the  method  which  first  ixvuRi  to  one, 
but  in  temperate  or  cold  climates  it  is  only  useful  for  walls  below  the  surfai^ 
of  the  ground  and  therefore  not  subject  to  atmospheric  changes.  In  suih 
cases  it  can  sometimes  be  used  as  a  substitute  for,  or  in  connection  with, 
paper  and  asphalt. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  Boston  Subway,  a  6-inch  wall  of  concrete  was 
laid  up  next  to  the  bank  of  earth  and  plastered  with  a  layer  of  i :  i  mortar 
about  J  inch  thick.  After  spreading  the  mortar  with  a  plasterer's  ordi- 
nary metal  float  (see  Fig.  126,  p.  443)  the  surface  was  run  over  with  a 
toothed  roller  about  12  inches  long  by  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  pressed 
the  plaster  into  any  cre\'ices,  and  left  a  rough  surface.  The  main  wall  of 
concrete  forming  the  lining  of  the  Subway  was  then  laid  up  against  this 
plastered  surface. 

On  the  arch  of  the  approaches  to  the  East  Boston  tunnel,  a  layer  of 
plaster,  like  that  on  the  walk,  was  spread  before  laying  the  final  6-inch 
thickness  of  concrete,  thus  forming  a  water-tight  joint  in  the  interior  of 
the  arch  ring. 

Granolithic  Finish.  On  horizontal  or  inclined  surfaces,  a  granolithic 
surface  of  rich  mortar  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  or  Portland  cement 
and  screenings  in  proportions  about  i :  i  may  be  laid  and  troweled,  as  in 
sidewalk  construction.  (See  Chapter  XXII.)  The  surface  finish  must  l>e 
placed  at  the  same  time  as  the  base,  and  with  the  same,  that  is,  Portland 
cement. 

Troweling  Surface.  The  water-tightness  of  horizontal  or  inclined  layers 
of  concrete  can  be  greatiy  increased  by  troweling  the  concrete  in  the  s;imc 
manner  that  granolithic  work  is  troweled.  (See  page  443.)  This  brings 
the  cement  to  the  surface,  and  produces  a  dense,  hard  surface  which  is 
nearly  eqtial  to  a  surfacing  of  rich  mortar.  This  is  very  effective  for  sur- 
facing a  structure  like  the  inclined  face  of  the  dam  shown  in  Fig.  156, 
page  497- 

In  experimenting  upon  the  j)ermeability  of  different  concretes,  the  authors 
have  noticed  that  even  the  very  light  joggling  which  is  nccessiiry  to  ( ompacl 
a  wet  concrete,  and  also  the  ramming  of  a  stiffer  mixture,  increases  the 
impermeability  of  the  concrete.  Even  after  chipping  off  the  lop  of  fhc 
specimen  for  a  depth  of  |  or  ^  of  an  inch,  the  flow  will  l>c  several  timcH  low 
than  when  the  pressure  is  directed  upon  its  under  surface. 
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Grout.  Portland  cement  grout  is  preferable  to  plaster  for  coating  the 
soffits  of  arches  or  for  wall  surfaces.  It  is  also  valuable  for  coating  the  in- 
terior of  cisterns  or  tanks.*  The  grout  should  of  course  be  applied  against 
the  surface  which  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  jf  the  wall  b  to 
be  made  impervious  in  both  directions,  both  sides  should  be  washed. 

Bridge  specifications  of  Mr.  Edwin  Thacherf  require:  that  the  top 
surfaces  of  the  arches,  piers,  and  abutments,  and  the  lower  6  inches  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  spandrel  walls,  shall  be  coated  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
semi-liquid  mortar  consisting  of  one  part  cement,  one-half  part  thoroughly 
slaked  lime,  and  three  parts  sand,  spread  to  leave  a  smooth  finish;  and 
after  this  has  set  hard  it  shall  be  given  a  heavy  coat  of  pure  cement  grout. 

A  specially  prepared  cement  wash  has  been  found  effective  in  preventing 
dampness  in  masonry.J 

INTRODUGTION  OF  FOREIGN  INGREDIENTS 

The  principal  advantage  of  introducing  foreign  ingredients  into  a  mortar 
or  concrete  is  to  permit  the  use  of  a  lean  mixture,  the  fine  particles  of 
hydrated  lime,  or  whatever  may  be  used,  tending  to  reduce  the  volume  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  voids. 

Lime  and  Pazzolan  Cement.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  lime  in 
small  quantities  is  chiefly  mechanical,  and  the  quantity  which  should  be 
employed  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  mixture. 

It  appears  impossible  to  replace  the  water  which  separates  the  grains  of 
cement  or  cement  and  sand  in  neat  paste  or  i :  i  or  1:2  mortar  with  a 
material  like  lime.  It  can  only  be  used  to  advantage,  therefore,  with 
mortars  leaner  than  1:2.  In  the  authors'  tests  i:  2 J:  5  concrete  was  made 
more  water-tight,  although  its  strength  was  slightly  reduced,  by  substituting 
an  equal  weight  of  lime  paste  for  10%  by  weight  of  the  cement. 

The  effect  of  the  addition  of  lime  upon  the  strength  and  density  of 
mortar  is  discussed  on  page  154. 

Unslaked  lime  must  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances.    (See  p.  156.) 

Puzzolan  cement,  unlike  lime,  tends  to  increase  the  strength  even  of  neat 
cement  and  rich  mortars,§  in  many  cases  20%  by  weight  of  total  dry  ma- 
terials being  beneficial  if  the  Puzzolan  cement  is  ground  with  the  Portland. 

*J.  W.  Schaub,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LI,  p.  123. 
fCement,  May,  1903,  p.  107. 

{Oscar  Lowinson,  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LI,  p.  125. 
§Feret*8  Chimie  Appliqude,  1897,  p.  493. 
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Undoubtedly  the  impermeability  is  similarly  increased,  since  mixtures  of 
Portland  and  Puzzolan  cements  have  been  found  to  well  resist  the  action 
of  sea  water.* 

Pulverized  Bock.  Mortars  i :  3  and  leaner,  and  concrete  made  with 
these  proportions  of  cement  and  sand  to  the  stone,  are  increased  instrength,t 
and  probably  in  impermeability,  by  the  addition  of  rock  pulverized  as  finely 
as  the  cement  and  equal  to  it  in  weight,  although  if  the  natural  sand  is  very 
fine  or  contains  dust,  the  addition  of  fine  material  is  not  beneficial. 

Alum  and  Soap.  A  soap  and  alum  mixture  in  various  proportions 
sometimes  is  used  to  make  what  is  called  "waterproof  mortar.'*  The 
Sylvester  Process  mixture  employed  in  New  York  Harbor  by  Major  W.  L. 
Marshall^  was  made  by  "  taking  one  part  cement  and  2^  parts  sand  and 
adding  thereto  J  of  a  pound  of  pulverized  alum  (dry)  to  each  cubic  foot 
of  sand,  all  of  which  was  first  mixed  dry,  then  the  proper  amount  of 
water — in  which  had  been  dissolved  about  f  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  to  the 
gallon  of  water  —  was  added,  and  the  mixing  thoroughly  completed.  The 
mixture  is  little  inferior  in  strength  to  ordinary  mortar  of  the  same  pro- 
portions and  is  impervious  to  water,  and  is  also  useful  in  preventing 
efl3orescence." 

The  effect  of  alum  and  soap  in  diminishing  the  permeability  has  been 
experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham§  and  Prof.  W.  K.  Hatt,§ 
and  found  useful  for  small  structures. 

LAYERS  OF  WATERPROOF  MATERIAL 

The  use  of  cement  plaster  has  already  been  described  on  page  419. 

Layers  of  waterproof  paper  or  felt  cemented  together  with  asphalt  or 
bitumen  or  tar  are  extensively  used,  —  and  sometimes  asphalt  alone,  —  to 
form  an  impervious  layer .  A  mixture  of  alum  and  lye  has  also  been  tried. 

Paper  or  Felt  Waterproofing.  Layers  of  paper  or  felt  with  tar  or  asphalt 
between  them  are  employed  for  a  waterproof  course  in  concrete  floors, 
roofs,  and  walk  of  underground  structures  of  large  or  long  area,  like  tun- 
nels and  subways,  which  require  special  protection  from  infiltration  of 
water.  The  materials  range  from  ordinary  tarred  paper,  laid  with  coal 
tar  pitch,  to  asbestos  or  asphalted  felt,  laid  in  asphalt.  Coal  tar  products 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  when  made  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  car- 
bon, and  are  being  used  by  many  in  preference  to  asphalt. 

♦  Sec  R.  Fcrct,  Chapter  X,  also  in  Anralcs  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es,  1901,  IV,  p.  194. 

t  Fcret's  Chimie  Appliqu^e,  1897,  p.  477. 

{Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1904,  p.V)i8. 

I  Transactions  American  Society  of  Ci\il  Engineers,  Vol.  LI,  pp.  127  and  128. 
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In  the  New  York  Subway,  portions  of  which  are  built  below  tide-water, 
much  of  the  waterproofing  consists  of  layers  of  felt  laid  in  asphalt.  The 
specifications,*  approved  by  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief  Engineer, 
contain  the  following  requirements  for  the  materials: 

The  asphalt  used  shall  be  the  best  grade  of  Bermudez,  Alcatraz,  or  lake 
asphalt,  of  equal  quality,  and  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 
The  asphalt  shall  be  a  natural  asphalt  or  a  mixture  of  natural  asphalts, 
containing  in  its  refined  state  not  less  than  ninety-five  (95)  per  cent,  of 
natural  bitumen  soluble  in  rectified  carbon  bisulphide  or  in  chloroform. 
The  remaining  ingredients  shall  be  such  as  not  to  exert  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  work.  Not  less  than  two-thirds  (§)  of  the  total  bitumen  shall  be 
soluble  in  petroleum  naphtha  of  seventy  (70)  degrees  Baumt^  or  in  Acetone. 
The  asphalt  shall  not  lose  more  than  four  (4)  per  cent,  (rf  its  weight  when 
maintained  for  ten  (10)  hours  at  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  (300) 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  use  of  coal  tar,  so-called  artificial  asphalts,  or  other  products  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  from  the  action  of  water,  will  not  be  permitted  on  any 
portion  of  the  work,  or  in  any  mixtures  to  be  used. 

The  felt  used  for  waterproofing  shall  be  dipped  in  asphalt  and  weigh 
not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  p)ounds  to  the  square  of  one  hundred  (100)  feet. 
All  felt  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  Engineer. 

Method  of  Laying  Paper  or  Felt.  The  waterproof  layer  of  a  floor  may 
be  laid  directly  upon  the  ground  if  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  and  firm,  but  is 
usually  spread  upon  a.  layer  of  concrete  from  4  to  8  inches  thick.  In  the 
former  caset  the  first  layer  consists  of  strips  with  a  2  to  6-inch  lap  cemented 
with  asphalt,  and  the  remaining  layers  are  mopped  on.  Upon  a  concrete 
base  it  is  customary  to  first  spread  a  layer  of  asphalt  upon  the  concrete, 
although,  if  the  concrete  is  damp,  the  bottom  layer  of  paper  or  felt  may  be 
placed  dry,  as  described  above. 

The  "ply"  in  waterproofing,  —  that  is,  the  number  of  layers  which 
cover  all  parts  of  the  surface,  —  varies  from  2-ply  to  lo-ply.  It  is  con- 
sidered better  practice  to  *' shingle"  the  strips  than  to  place  each  ply  or 
layer  independently.  If  the  surface  to  be  waterproofed  is  rough  it  may  be 
leveled  with  cement  mortar.  It  must  be  dry  before  applying  the  tar  or 
asphalt.  The  asphalt  is  heated  and  brought,  generally  in  buckets,  to  the 
work.  Several  rolls  of  paper  are  started  consecutively.  Ahead  of  each 
roll,  as  it  is  unrolled,  the  liquid  asphalt  is  swabbed  upon  the  concrete  with 
a  mop,  so  that  tlie  paper  or  felt  is  spread  directly  upon  the  fresh  hot  stuff. 
As  soon  as  the  first  roll  is  started  the  second  is  placed  to  overlap  the  first, 

^    *Cootract  No.  2,  June,  1902,  p.  107. 

-^his  method  was  followed  in  portions  of  the  floor  in  the  approaches  to  the  East  Boston  Tunnel. 
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a  width  depending  upon  the  number  of  ply  to  be  laid.  For  example,  if  the 
felt  is  32  inches  wide  and  is  laid  3-ply,  the  second  roll  is  lapped  upon  the 
first  about  22  inches.  As  this  is  unrolled  (in  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  first  roll)  the  surface  ahead  of  it  is  mopped  with  asphalt,  as  described 
above.  A  third  roll  is  immediately  started,  lapping  both  of  the  two  others, 
and  so  on  for  the  entire  width  of  the  surface  to  be  covered. 

A  waterproof  course  of  this  character  always  forms  a  distinct  joint  in 
the  mass,  thus  destroying  its  cohesion  upon  that  plane,  and  the  strength  of 
the  concrete  in  bending  on  the  two  sides  of  the  layer  must  be  considered 
independently. 

Hew  York  Sabway  Specifications.*  The  specifications  for  materials  are 
quoted  on  the  preceding  page.  With  reference  to  the  laying  the  contract 
requires: 

Each  layer  of  asphalt  fluxed  as  directed  by  the  Engineer  must  completely 
and  entirely  cover  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  without  cracks  or 
blowholes. 

The  felt  must  be  rolled  out  into  the  asphalt  while  the  latter  is  still  hot, 
and  pressed  against  it  so  as  to  insure  its  being  completely  stuck  to  the 
asphalt  over  its  entire  surface,  great  care  being  taken  that  all  joints  in  the 
felt  are  well  broken,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  rolls  of  the  bottom  layer  are 
carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  layers  on  the  sides,  and  those  of  the  roof 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  layers  on  the  sides  so  as  to  secure  a  full  lap  of 
at  least  one  (i)  foot.    Especial  care  must  be  taken  with  this  detail. 

None  but  competent  men,  especially  skilled  in  work  of  this  kind,  shall 
be  employed  to  lay  asphalt  and  felt. 

When  the  finishing  layer  of  concrete  is  laid  over  or  next  to  the  water- 
proofing hiaterial,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break,  tear,  or  injure  in  any 
way  the  outer  surface  of  the  asphalt. 

The  number  of  layers  of  felt  on  the  sides  and  under  the  floor  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  three  (3)  in  ground  that  is  quite  dry,  and  where  there  is 
a  water  pressmre  against  the  masonry  equal  to  ten  (10)  feet  not  less  than 
six  (6)  layers.  Where  the  water  pressure  is  less  than  ten  (10)  feet,  such 
number  of  layers  between  three  (3)  and  six  (6)  shall  be  used  as  the  Engi- 
neer may  direct.  The  number  of  layers  of  felt  on  the  roof  shall  be  not 
less  than  four  (4). 

Whenever  the  pressure  of  ground  water  against  the  structure  exceeds 
ten  (10)  feet,  waterproofing  of  the  floor  and  walls  shall  then  consist  of  two 
(2)  layers  of  felt  in  asphalt,  as  described  above,  together  with  one  (i)  or 
more  layers  of  brick  dipped  in  asphalt  as  ordered  by  the  Engineer.  Said 
bricks  before  being  dipped  in  asphalt  shall  be  thoroughly  dried  and  warmed. 
At  all  other  points  where  the  pressure  of  ground  water  is  less  than  ten  (10) 
feet,  the  Contractor  may  substitute  in  lieu  of  the  number  of  layers  of  felt, 

^Contract  No.  2,  June,  1902,  p.  109. 
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as  described  above,  one  (i)  layer  of  felt  in  hot  asphalt,  and  one  (i)  or  more 
courses  of  brick  dipped  in  asphalt,  as  the  Engineer  shall  direct. 

In  masonry-Hned  structures  where  there  is  no  steel  work  and  the  ground 
is  dry  the  regular  waterproofing  may  be  omitted,  but  in  that  case  in  arched 
cut  and  cover  work  the  extrados  of  the  arch  shall  be  coated  with  hot  asphalt 
of  the  quality  described. 

Any  masonry  that  is  found  to  leak  at  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of 
this  work  shall  be  cut  out  and  the  leak  stopped. 


Asphalt  Waterproofing.  Asphalt  is  sometimes  laid  as  a  waterproof 
course  in  one  or  more  continuous  sheets,  and  is  also  used  for  filling  con- 
traction joints  in  concrete. 

In  the  sedimentation  basin  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Filtration  Plant* 
1 6  inches  of  clay  and  gravel  puddle  were  covered  with  6  inches  of  concrete 
laid  in  blocks  7  feet  square,  with  ^-inch  asphalt  joints  3  inches  deep,  that 
is,  extending  half-way  through  the  concrete.  This  proved  to  be  a  successful 
treatment. 

In  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Water  Worksf  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  con- 
sisted of  6  inches  of  concrete  in  approximate  proportions,  one  packed  ce- 
ment :  0.7  sand :  3.5  fine  gravel :  6.5  broken  stone,  covered  with  a  f-inch 
finishing  coat  of  i :  i  mortar  and  upon  this  two  layers  of  Alcatraz  brand 
asphalt.  The  first  layer  was  of  natural  liquid  asphalt,  and  the  second  was 
the  product  of  refining  natural  rock  asphalt  with  about  20%  of  the 
liquid  as  a  flux.  Mr.  Adams  made  the  rule  that  no  asphalt  should  be 
placed  until  after  the  concrete  had  set  at  least  two  weeks,  and  was  well 
dried  out.  All  dust  was  carefully  removed  from  the  concrete,  and  the 
asphalt  was  applied  with  twine  mops.  The  slopes  of  the  reservoir  were 
lined  with  brick  laid  in  asphalt  upon  6  inches  of  concrete.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  such  complete  measures  are  unnecessary. 

In  the  construction  of  government  fortifications  by  the  United  States 
Army  Engineers,  numerous  methods  of  waterproofing  have  been  used,!  in 
some  cases  an  asphalt  course  being  placed  between  two  layers  of  concrete. 
Asphalt  paint  has  been  used  for  a  protective  coating  where  earth  is  to  be 
deposited  above  or  against  it.§ 

A  J-inch  coating  of  asphalt  applied  hot  with  a  mop  upon  a  surface 
already  covered  with  grout  (see  p.  420)  has  been  satisfactorily  used  by 

♦Allen  Hazen  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  158. 
j-Arthur  L  Adams  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p  29. 
{Rfport  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1901,  pp.  911  to  925,  and  1902,  pp.  2451  to  2484. 
§Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1902,  p.  2473. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Schaub*  for  coating  the  interior  of  tanks  where  the  head  is 
greater  than  10  feet.  He  considers  this  sufficient  to  withstand  a  water 
pressure  of  60  feet. 

Mr.  Schaub*  also  suggests  the  method  of  building  the  wall  in  two  parts 
and  filling  the  core  or  hollow  space  between  with  asphalt. 

Alum  and  Lye  Waterproof  Wash.  The  United  States  Army  Engineersf 
have  sometimes  satisfactorily  employed  for  a  waterproof  wash  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  lye  and  alum  in  proportions  one  pound  lye  to  five  pounds 
alum  with  proper  precautions  in  mixing  and  placing  it. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  PERMEABILITT 

Air.  R.  FeretJ  in  an  extended  series  of  experiments  upon  cement  mortars 
reached  the  conclusions  (a)  that  with  mortars  of  the  same  granulometric 
composition  (see  p.  141)  the  most  impermeable  were  those  which  contained 
the  largest  percentage  of  cement,  (h)  of  mortars  containing  the  same  per- 
centage of  cement,  but  of  variable  granulometric  composition,  the  most 
impermeable  were  those  containing  equal  parts  of  coarse  grains,  G,  and 
fine  grains,  F  (see  p.  142),  the  latter  including  the  cement,  (c)  decomposi- 
tion by  the  passage  of  sea  water  through  mortars  mixed  in  equal  proportions 
by  weight  increases  as  the  sand  contains  more  fine  grains. 

Mr.  Paul  Alexandre!  found  that  mixed  sands  made  a  much  more  im- 
permeable mortar  than  fine  o"r  coarse  alone.f  Mr.  Thomas  P.- Richardson 
reached  similar  conclusions,  and  contrary  to  the  French  experiments,  his 
results  indicate  in  general  that  mixtiures  giving  maximum  strength  ako 
give  maximum  impermeability. 

The  consistency  in  mixing  the  concrete  affects  the  j)enneability  only 
indirectly.  Experiments  by  the  authors  indicate  in  general  that  the  mixture 
giving  the  greatest  density  is  apt  to  be  most  water-tight. 

ISETHODS  OF  TE8TIN0  PERMEABILITT 

The  relative  permeability  of  different  specimens  of  concrete  may  be 
tested  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  French  Commission  for 
mortar,  although  the  area  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  material  (the  area 
of  the  tube)  is  so  small  that  impurities  in  the  water  are  liable  to  fill  the 

^Transactions  American  Sodety  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LI,  p.  123. 

-fG.  B.  Hcgardt  in  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1902,  p.  1482. 

{Annates  des  Foots  et  Chaussdes,  1892, 11,  p.  109. 

§Annales  des  Foots  et  Chaussdes,  1890, 11,  p.  407. 

^A  portion  of  Mr.  Alexandre's  experiments  are  tabulated  hj  Sanford  E.  Tbompsoo  tn  Trans- 
actions American  Societj  ci  Ciril  Engineers,  V<A.  LI,  p.  132. 
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pores  and  affect  the  results  of  time  tests.  For  rough  comparative  tests 
the  authors  have  satisfactorily  employed  discs  about  9  inches  in  diameter 
and  8  inches  thick,  to  the  surface  of  which  a  i-inch  iron  pipe  is  cemented 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  47,  page  128.  An  ordinary  pipe 
flange  is  screwed  on  to  the  pipe,  so  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  projects  through 
it  about  J  inch.  A  J-inch  layer  of  neat  cement  in  a  stiff  paste  is  plastered 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  flange  (using  care  not  to  close  the  end  of  the 
pipe),  and  the  pipe  is  set  upon  the  specimen  and  a  cone  of  neat  cement 
formed  upon  the  top  of  the  flange,  and  around  it  and  the  pipe  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  specimen.  After  setting  for  a  few  days  the 
specimen  can  be  quite  roughly  handled  without  breaking  the  joint  between 
the  neat  cement  and  the  concrete  or  the  cement  and  the  pipe. 

The  method  of  immersing  the  specimen  in  water  advocated  by  the  French 
Commission  was  found  unsatisfactory  for  tests  of  short  duration.  The 
specimen  was  therefore  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  removed 
from  the  water  just  before  the  test  was  commenced  and  allowed  to  drain 
one  minute,  when  the  pipe  was  connected  with  the  pressure,  about  80 
pounds.  The  specimen  was  suspended  over  a  receptacle,  and  the  water 
passing  through  it  was  weighed  at  intervals.  In  some  cases  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  water  passing  was  quickly  obtained  by  counting  the  drops  per 
minute  or  noting  by  a  stop-watch  the  time  between  the  drops. 

By  molding  the  specimen  of  concrete  or  mortar  in  an  iron  pipe*  or  in  a 
casing  of  neat  cement,t  and  connecting  the  end  with  the  water  pressure, 
a  larger  surface  of  water  contact  may  be  given  to  the  specimen,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  material  through  which  the  water  passes  may  be  more 
definitely  defined.  A  difficulty  encountered  when  employing  an  iron  pip>e 
is  the  shrinkage  of  the  cement  on  setting  which  is  liable  to  separate  the 
specimen  from  the  tube.  On  long  time  tests,  loss  by  evaporation  must  be 
prevented. 

♦Method  adopted  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson. 
fMethod  adopted  by  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
FIRE  AND   RUST   PROTECTION 

Observations  of  steel  imbedded  in  concrete  which  has  been  exposed  to 
fire  or  to  corrosive  action,  and  experimental  tests  prove  conclusively  that 
I J  to  2  inches  of  dense  Portland  cement  concrete,  made  in  ordinary  pro- 
portions, with  broken  stone,  gravel,  or  cinders,  of  good  quality,  and  mixed 
wet,  will  efifectually  resist  the  most  severe  fire  liable  to  occur  in  buildings, 
and  will  prevent  the  corrosion  of  steel  even  under  extraordinary  conditions. 
In  members  of  inferior  importance  or  which  are  only  liable  to  fire  of  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  a  less  thickness  of  concrete,  in  many  cases 
J-inch  or  even  J-inch,  will  prove  effective.     (See  p.  433.) 

In  buildings  concrete  has  been  found  a  more  effective  fire-resisting 
material  than  terra-cotta  (see  p.  433)  and  fully  equal  to  first-class  brickwork. 
Brickwork  cannot  exist  in  a  structure  except  in  combination  with  some 
other  material  like  steel  or  wood,  which  is  seriously  affected  by  fire,  whereas 
concrete  reinforced  with  steel  may  replace  not  only  the  brickwork,  but  also 
the  steel  or  wood  columns  and  beams. 

PROTECTION  OF  STEEL  BT  CONCRETE 

Tests  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Norton 

Extended  practical  tests  have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Charles  L. 
Norton  for  the  Insurance  Engineering  Station  in  Boston.  As  a  result  of 
experiments  made  in  1902  upon  several  hundred  specimens,  he  concludes:* 

(i)  Neat  Portland  cement,  even  in  thin  layers,  is  an  effective  preventive 
of  rusting. 

(2)  Concretes,  to  be  effective  in  preventing  rust,  must  be  dense  and 
without  voids  or  cracks.  They  should  be  mixed  quite  wet  where  applied 
to  the  metal. 

(3)  The  corrosion  found  in  cinder  concrete  is  mainly  due  to  the  iron 
oxide,  or  rust,  in  the  cinders,  and  not  to  the  sulphur. 

(4)  Cinder  concrete,  if  free  from  voids  and  well  rammed  when  wet,  is 
about  as  effective  as  stone  concrete  in  protecting  steel. 

In  his  first  series  of  experiments,  round  rods  of  mild  steel,  soft  sheet 
steel,  and  expanded  metal  were  each  imbedded  in  the  center  of  blocks  of 

^Engineering  N^^s,  October,  1902,  p.  334. 
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concrete,  3  by  3  by  8  inches.  Neat  cement,  i :  3  mortar,  and  concrete  in 
proportions  i  cement  :  5  broken  stone;  i  cement  :  7  cinders;  i  cement: 
2  sand  :  5  broken  stone ;  and  i  cement  :  2  sand  :  5  cinders,  were  employed 
for  imbedding  the  steel.  The  stone  was  chiefly  of  trap  rock.  These 
specimens,  after  setting,  were  subjected  continuously  to  the  action  of  steam, 
air,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Unprotected  pieces  of  steel  were  also  exposed 
to  the  same  test. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  unprotected  pieces  of  steel  "were  found  to 
consist  of  rather  more  rust  than  steel."  The  protection  of  the  steel  incased 
in  neat  cement  was  perfect.  The  remaining  specimens,  in  mortar  and 
concrete,  were  seriously  corroded  in  spots,  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
'*rust  spot  was  invariably  coincident  with  either  a  void  in  the  concrete  or 
a  badly  rusted  cinder.  In  the  more  porous  mixtures,  the  steel  was  spotted 
with  alternate  bright  and  badly  rusted  areas,  each  clearly  defined."  One 
point  is  exceedingly  instructive: 

In  both  the  solid  and  the  porous  cinder  concretes,  many  rust  spots  were 
found,  except  where  the  concrete  Jiad  been  mixed  very  wet,  in  which  case  the 
watery  cement  had  coated  neatly  the  whole  of  the  steel ,  like  a  paint,  and 
protected  it. 

Protection  of  Rusty  Steel.  In  1903,  Prof.  Norton  made  tests  to  de- 
termine the  protection  afforded  ordinary  rusty  or  dirty  steel.  He  found 
that  while  unprotected  steel  **  vanished  into  a  streak  of  rust,"  if  protected 
by  an  inch  or  more  of  sound  concrete,  not  only  the  sound  steel  but  ordinary 
structural  steel  of  any  degree  of  cleanliness  likely  to  be  in  use  in  a  building 
is  unaffected  by  such  extreme  treatment  as  was  accorded  it  in  the  tests. 
The  conditions  of  these  later  experiments  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Each  piece  of  steel  was  stamped,  and  this  removed  loose 
scale.  Dirt  was  removed  by  a  soft  wire  brush.  The  steel  was  imbedded 
to  a  depth  of  ij  inches  in  all  directions  in  broken  stone  concrete  of  pro- 
portions 1:2^:5  and  in  cinder  concrete  of  proportions  1:3:6.  The 
treatment  of  the  specimens  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  ones. 

A  portion  of  Prof.  Norton's  conclusions*  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Condition  of  Specimens.  After  varying  lapses  of  time  from  one  to 
three  months  for  the  specimens  in  the  '^corroders,"  and  from  one  to  nine 
months  for  the  others,  the  specimens  were  broken  out  of  the  briquettes 
cleaned  by  brushing,  and  weighed  and  calipered.    Not  one  specimen  had 

^Engineering  News^  January,  1904,  p.  30. 
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shown  any  sensible  change  in  weight  or  dimension,  except  where  the 
concrete  had  been  poorly  applied.  Some  specimens  were  puqx>sely  bedded 
in  very  dry  concrete,  and  some  in  concrete  partly  set,  and  many  of  these 
were  not  well  covered  and  the  steel  was  seriously  attacked  where  there  were 
voids  or  cracks.  Of  the  hundreds  of  specimens  of  rusty  steel  examined, 
not  one  which  had  a  continuous  unbroken  coating  of  concrete  gained 
or  lost  anything  in  volume  or  weight  by  treatment  which  caused  the  prac- 
tical destruction  of  some  of  the  unprotected  specimens.  If  loss  by  cor- 
rosion as  great  as  i-iooo  of  the  loss  occurring  with  the  unprotected  speci- 
mens had  been  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  protected  pieces  it  would 
have  readilv  been  noted. 

Ck)ncliisions.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  if  we  admit  that  from  a 
severe  trial  of  a  short  duration,  we  may  judge  relatively  of  the  effects  of 
the  less  severe  but  longer  test  of  time,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  struct- 
ural steel  is  safe  from  corrosion  if  incased  in  a  sound  sheet  of  good  concrete, 
at  least  for  a  period  of  years  so  long  as  to  make  the  subject  of  more  interest 
to  our  great-grandchildren's  children  than  to  us.  We  know  that  bare 
steel  does  not  rust  and  fall  down  over  night,  and  that  much  of  the  steel 
standing  has  been  bare  of  everything  that  could  protect  it,  for  long  years, 
and  it  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  steel  properly  covered  in  concrete 
may  well  be  expected  to  last  far  longer  than  the  changes  in  our  cities  will 
allow  any  building  to  remain. 

Protection  by  Cinder  Concrete.  There  is  one  limitation  to  the  whole 
question,  that  is  the  possibility  of  getting  the  steel  properly  incased  in 
concrete.  Many  engineers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  concrete  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  "sound "  work.  This  is  especially  true  of  cinder 
concrete,  where  the  porous  nature  of  the  cinders  has  led  to  much  dry 
concrete  and  many  voids,  and  much  corrosion.  I  feel  that  nothing  in  this 
whole  subject  has  been  more  misunderstood  than  the  action  of  cinder 
concrete.  We  usually  hear  that  it  contains  much  sulphur  and  this  causes 
corrosion.  Sulphur  might,  if  present,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the 
strongly  alkaline  cement;  but  with  that  present  the  corrosion  of  steel  by 
the  sulphur  of  cinders  in  a  sound  Portland  concrete  is  the  veriest  myth, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ordinary  cinders,  classed  as  steam  cinders, 
contain  only  a  very  small  amount  of  sulphur.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  cinder  concrete  has  rusted  great  quantities  of  steel,  but  not  because 
of  its  sulphur,  but  because  it  was  mixed  too  dry,  through  the  action  of  the 
cinders  in  absorbing  moisture,  and  that  it  contained,  therefore,  voids;  and 
secondly,  because  in  addition  the  cinders  often  contain  oxide  of  iron  which, 
when  not  coated  over  with  the  cement  by  thorough  wet  mixing,  causes  the 
rusting  of  any  steel  which  it  touches. 

Mix  Wet.  There  is  one  cure  and  only  one,  mix  wet*  and  mix  well. 
With  this  precaution  I  would  trust  cinder  concrete  quite  as  quickly  as 
stone  concrete  in  the  matter  of  corrosion. 

Rust  no  Protection  for  Steel.  It  has  been  suggested  that  steel  which 
has  been  rusted  to  a  slight  depth  becomes  protected  by  this  coating  from 
further  rusting.    Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.    A  large  num- 

^ee  page  371  for  the  authors*  definition  of  a  rerj^  wet  mixture. 
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ber  of  specimens  were  rusted  by  repeated  alternate  wetting  and  drying  to 
see  if  they  finally  reached  a  constant  condition.  Instead  of  doing  this,  they 
all  showed  an  irregular  but  persistent  loss  in  weight,  on  further  rusting, 
until  some  had  practically  been  washed  away. 

Small  Rods.  The  increasing  use  of  steel  of  small  dimensions  in  floors 
and  roofs,  twisted  rods,  expanded  metal,  etc.,  has  caused  some  question  as 
to  the  advisability  of  their  use  in  view  of  the  possible  great  efifects  of  cor- 
rosion, as  compared  with  the  effects  of  corrosion  on  larger  members,  but 
with  sound  concrete  of  a  thickness  of  about  i^  in.  between  the  steel  and 
the  weather  I  do  not  question  the  durability  of  these  lighter  members. 

CHEMICM.  UNION  OF  STEEL  AND  CEMENT 

Experiments  of  Mr.  Breuill^*  indicate  that  clean  steel  may  form  with 
cement  a  chemical  combination  which  is  soluble  in  water.  This  presents 
an  additional  reason  for  making  concrete  in  which  steel  is  imbedded  as 
impervious  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  moisture  which  will 
wash  away  this  chemical  compound,  if  such  is  found  to  exist  in  actual 
structures.  Large  I-beams  imbedded  in  concrete  would  be  especially 
subject  to  deterioration  from  this  cause,  but  as  rust  rarely  forms  between 
two  plates  of  steel  which  are  riveted  together  in  a  bridge,  even  although  the 
rest  of  the  structure  is  badly  corroded,  the  danger  is  probably  insignificant. 

Cement  Paint  for  Protecting  Steel.  The  property  of  neat  cement 
which  prevents  steel  from  corrosion  is  taken  advantage  of  in  different  forms 
of  cement  coating.  Mr.  Maximillian  Toch  in  1903!  made  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  metal  covered  with  various  preparations  of  cement,  and 
drew  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  A  proper  cement  paint  can  be  applied  to  a  surface  that  has  begun 
to  oxidize,  and  further  oxidation  will  be  arrested. 

(2)  If  the  cement  be  absolutely  fine  and  free  from  iron,  calcium  sulphate 
and  sulphites,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  it  will  set  on  the  surface  within 
a  very  short  time,  and  eventually  become  an  integral  part  of  the  metal. 

For  exposed  iron  work  Mr.  Toch  recommends  a  protective  coat  of  cement 
paint  followed  by  a  coat  of  linseed  oil  paint.  To  protect  from  the  fumes 
of  a  factory,  he  states  that  after  applying  three  coats  of  cement  paint,  an 
alkali-proof,  adherent  paint  may  be  spread,  and  an  absolute  protection 
afforded  to  the  iron. 

Mr.  J.  W.  SchaubJ  refers  to  the  use  of  cement  mortar  in  Europe  and  in 

♦J.  W.  Schaub  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LI,  p.  124. 

f Lecture  on  the  Permanent  Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  March  6,  1903. 

iEngineering  News,  June  16,  1904,  p.  561. 
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the  United  States  for  coating  iron  exposed  to  destructive  agencies.     He 
says: 

The  mortar  is  usually  a  mixture  of  i  cement  and  2  sand,  applied  with  a 
brush  as  a  wash.  Five  or  six  coats  are  applied  in  this  way  to  give  the  metal 
a  proper  coating.  This  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
work  exposed  in  roundhouses,  where  the  gases  from  locomotives  are  so 
destructive,  and  where  paint  is  so  inefficient. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

Numerous  experimental  tests*  have  been  made  showing  the  value  of 
concrete  as  a  fire-resisting  material,  but  the  best  proof  of  its  ability  to  resist 
the  heat  of  a  severe  fire  —  such  as  is  liable  to  occur  in  an  office  or  factory 
building  —  lies  in  the  fact  that  concrete  has  actually  withstood  very  severe 
fires  more  successfully  than  have  terra-cotta  and  various  other  so-called 
fireproof  materials. 

The  reinforced  concrete  factory  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.,  passed  through  a  severe  fire  in  1902.  Still  more  recently,  in 
1904,  occurred  the  conflagration  at  Baltimore  in  which  many  building 
materiak  utterly  failed. 

Such  practical  tests,  further  confirmed  by  numerous  experiments  with 
test  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  have  proved  that  while  in  a  severe 
fire,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  1600°  to  2000°  Fahr.,  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  may  be  injured  to  a  depth  of  from  i  to  J  inch,  the  body  of 
the  concrete  is  unaffected,  so  that  the  only  repairs  required  consist  of  a 
coating  of  plaster,  and  even  this  only  in  rare  instances. 

Tests  upon  small  briquettes  of  cement  placed  in  a  furnace  indicate  that 
the  strength  of  cement  is  destroyed  by  a  heat  reaching  a  dull,  red  color,! 
but  as  stated  below,  in  an  actual  fire,  the  injured  material  protects  the  rest 
of  the  concrete  so  that  the  danger  is  theoretical  rather  than  real. 

Fire  in  Borax  Factory.  The  fire  in  the  4-story  reinforced  concrete 
factor}'  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,!  built  entirely  of  concrete 
except  the  roof,  utterly  destroyed  the  contents  of  the  building,  the  roof, 
and  the  interior  framework,  but  the  walls  and  floors  remained  intact 
except  in  one  place  where  an  18- ton  tank  fell  through  the  plank  roof  and 
cracked  some  of  the  floor  beams,  and  in  one  place  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall  where  the  surface  of  the  concrete  was  slightly  affected.  The  fire  was 
so  hot  that  brass  and  iron  castings  were  melted  to  junk.    A  small  annex, 

4See  References,  Chapter  XXTX. 

f  Digest  of  Physical  Tests,  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 
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built  of  steel  posts  and  girders,  was  completely  wrecked,  and  the  metal  bent 
and  twisted  into  a  tangled  mass. 

Baltimore  Fire.  The  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  concrete  in  various 
buildings  located  in  the  center  of  the  burned  districts  of  Baltimore  is  best 
appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  experts  upon  the  fire. 
Capt.  John  S.  Sewell,  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,*  in 
referring  to  the  fire  in  one  of  the  buildings  built  with  reinforced  concrete 
columns,  beams,  and  arches,  writes: 

It  was  surrounded  by  non-fireproof  buildings,  and  was  subjected  to  an 
extremely  severe  test,  probably  involving  as  high  temperature  as  any  that 
existed  anywhere.  The  concrete  was  made  with  broken  granite  as  an 
aggregate.  The  arches  of  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story  were 
cracked  along  the  crown,  but  in  my  judgment  very  slight  repairs  would 
have  restored  any  strength  lost  here.  Cutting  out  a  small  section  —  say 
an  inch  wide  —  and  caulking  it  full  of  good  strong  cement  mortar  would 
have  sufficed.  The  exposed  corners  of  columns  and  girders  were  cracked 
and  spalled,  Showing  a  tendency  to  round  off  to  a  curve  of  about  3  in. 
radius.  In  the  upper  stories,  where  the  heat  was  intense,  the  concrete 
was  calcined  to  a  depth  of  from  J  to  J  inch,  but  it  showed  no  tendency  to 
spall,  except  at  exposed  corners.  On  wide,  flat  surfaces,  the  calcined 
material  was  not  more  than  J-inch  thick,  and  showed  no  disposition  to 
come  off.  In  the  lower  stories,  the  concrete  was  absolutely  unimpaired, 
though  the  contents  of  the  building  were  all  burned  out.  In  my  judgment, 
the  entire  concrete  structure  could  have  been  repaired  for  not  over  20% 
to  25%  of  its  original  cost.  On  March  10,  I  witnessed  a  loading  test  of 
this  structure.  One  bay  of  the  second  floor,  with  a  beam  in  the  center,  was 
loaded  with  nearly  300  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed,  without  a  sign  of 
distress,  and  with  a  deflection  not  exceeding  J-inch.  The  floor  was  de- 
signed for  a  total  working  load  of  150  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  The  sections  next 
to  the  front  and  rear  walls  were  cantilevers,  and  one  of  these  was  loaded 
with  150  pounds  per  sq.  ft.  superimposed,  without  any  sign  of  distress,  or 
undue  deflection. 

Captain  Sewell  concludes  as  a  result  of  the  examination  of  this  and  other 
buildings  containing  reinforced  concrete  construction: 

As  the  material  is  calcined  and  damaged  to  some  extent  by  heat,  enough 
surplus  material  should  be  provided  to  permit  of  a  loss  of  say  J-inch  all 
over  exposed  surfaces,  if  the  structure  is  to  be  exposed  to  fire;  moreover,  all 
exposed  corners  should  be  rounded  to  a  radius  of  about  3  inches.  This 
latter  precaution  would  add  much  to  the  resistance  of  all  materials  used  in 
masonry  —  whether  bricks,  stone,  concrete  or  terra-cotta  —  if  they  are  to 
be  exposed  to  fire. 

^Engineering  News^  March  24,  1 904*  P-  *76. 
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Cmierfite  Veiras  TanA-OotU.  Prof.  Xortv^n,  in  his  report  on  the  Bahi- 
more  fire  to  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station,*  sa>'s: 

\Miere  concrete  floor  arches  and  concrete-steel  construction  reocivcil 
the  full  force  of  the  fire  it  appears  to  have  stood  well,  distinoth-  Ix'ttcr  than 
the  terra-cotta.  The  reasons  I  believe  are  these:  First,  because  the  concnMe 
and  steel  expand  at  sensibly  the  same  rate,  and  hence  when  heated  do  not 
subject  one  another  to  stress,  but  terra-colta  usually  expands  about  l\\  ice 
as  fast  with  increase  in  temperature  as  steel,  and  hence  the  partitions  and 
floor  arches  soon  become  too  large  to  be  contained  by  the  steel  members 
which  under  ordinan'  temperature  properly  enclose  them.  Under  this 
condition  the  partition  must  buckle  and  the  segmental  arches  must  lift  and 
break  the  bonds,  crushing  at  the  same  lime  the  lower  surface  member  of 
the  tiles. 

When  brick  or  terra-cotta  are  heated  no  chemical  action  occurs,  but 
when  concrete  is  carried  up  to  about  i  000°  Fahr.  its  surfaix  l>etx>mes 
decomposed,  dehydration  occurs,  and  water  is  driven  otT.  This  process 
takes  a  relatively  great  amount  of  heat.  It  would  take  about  as  much  heat 
to  drive  the  water  out  of  this  outer  quarter-inch  of  the  concrete  partition  as 
it  would  to  raise  that  quarter-inch  to  i  coo°  Fahr.  Now  a  seiond  action 
begins.  After  dehydration  the  concrete  is  much  improve<l  as  a  non  con- 
ductor, and  yet  through  this  layer  of  non-conducting  material  nuist  pass 
all  the  heat  to  dehydrate  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  layers  below,  a 
process  which  cannot  proceed  with  great  speed. 

Cinder  Versos  Stone  Concrete.  Prof.  Norton  compares  the  action  «)f 
stone  and  cinder  concrete  in  the  Baltimore  fire  as  follows: 

Little  difference  in  the  action  of  the  fire  on  stone  concrete  and  cinder 
concrete  could  be  noted,  and  as  I  have  earlier  pointed  out,  the  burning  of 
the  bits  of  coal  in  poor  cinder  concrete  is  often  balanced  by  the  splitting  of 
the  stones  in  the  stone  concrete.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  in  tiie 
long  run  either  stood  fire  better  or  worse  than  the  other.  However,  owing 
to  its  density  the  stone  concrete  takes  longer  to  heat  through. 

Further  experiments  are  required  to  determine  the  relative  durability 
under  extreme  heat  of  concrete  made  with  different  kinds  of  ])r()ken  stone. 
It  seems  probable,  from  the  composition  of  the  rock,  that  hard  trap  or 
gravel  may  be  preferable  to  limestone,  slate,  or  conglomerate  as  fire- 
resisting  material. 

Thickness  of  Concrete  Required  to  Protect  Metal  from  Fire.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  Prof.  Nortonf  from  tests  upon  concrete  arches  is 
that  two  inches  of  good  concrete  gives  perfect  assurance  of  safety  in  case  of 
fire,  even  if  the  steel  to  be  protected  is  in  the  form  of  I-beams.     Rcxls  of 

^Engineering  News,  June  2,  1904,  p.  529. 
^Insurance  Engineering,  Dec,  1901,  p.  48;;. 
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small  dimensions  can  be  more  effectively  coated,  and  it  appears  evident 
from  the  various  tests  and  from  practical  experience  in  severe  fires  that 
I J  inches  of  concrete  around  steel  rods  is  sufficient  protection.     The 
Pacific  Borax  Company's  fire  and  other  similar  tests  indicate  that  in  slabs 
of  reinforced  concrete,  i  inch  to  |  inch  affords  ample  protection.     Second- 
ary members,  such  as  cross  girders,  or  slabs  of  long  span,  should  have  a 
thickness  of  concrete  outside  of  the  steel  varying  from  J  inch  to  ij  inch. 
Although  in  slabs  protected  by  only  J  inch  of  concrete,  the  latter  may  be 
softened  by  an  extreme  fire,  and  the  metal  exposed  when  it  is  struck  by 
the  stream  from  a  hose,  the  metal  in  the  majority  of  cases  would  still  remain 
practically  uninjured,  and  it  is  questionable  economy  to  put  an  excess  of 
material  where  there  is  so  little  probability  of  its  being  needed,  and  where 
a  failure  would  merely  produce  local  damage. 

THEORT  OF  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Associated 
Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Feb.  20,  1902,*  gives  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  fire-proof  qualities  of  Portland  cement  concrete: 

The  two  principal  sources  from  which  cement  concrete  derives  its 
capacity  to  resist  fire  and  prevent  its  transference  to  steel  are  its  combined 
water  and  porosity.  Portland  cement  takes  up  in  hardening  a  variable 
amount  of  water,  depending  on  surrounding  conditions.  In  a  dense 
briquette  of  neat  cement  the  combined  water  may  reach  12%.  A  mixture 
of  cement  with  three  parts  sand  will  take  up  water  to  the  amount  of  alK>ut 
18%  of  the  cement  contained.  This  water  is  chemically  combined,  and 
not  given  o^  at  the  boiling  point.  On  heating,  a  part  of  the  water  goes 
off  at  about  5oo°Fahr.,but  the  dehydration  is  not  complete  until  900°  Fahr. 
is  reached.  This  vaporization  of  water  absorbs  heat,  and  keeps  the  mass 
for  a  long  time  at  comparatively  low  temjjerature.  A  steel  beam  or  column 
embedded  in  concrete  is  thus  cooled  by  the  volatilization  of  water  in  the 
surrounding  cement.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  use  of  crystallized 
alum  in  the  casings  of  fireproof  safes;  natural  hydraulic  cement  is  largely 
used  in  safes  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  porosity  of  concrete  also  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
heat.  Air  is  a  poor  conductor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  an  air  space  is  a 
most  efficient  protection  against  conduction.  Porous  substances,  such  as 
asbestos,  mineral  wool,  etc.,  are  always  used  as  heat-insulating  material. 
For  the  same  reason  cinder  concrete,  being  highly  porous,  is  a  much  better 
non-conductor  than  a  dense  concrete  made  of  sand  and  gravel  or  stone, 
and  has  the  added  advantage  of  lightness.  In  a  fire  the  outside  of  the 
concrete  may  reach  a  high  temperature,  but  the  heat  only  slowly  and 
imperfectly  penetrates  the  mass,  and  reaches  the  steel  so  gradually  that  it 
is  carried  off  by  the  metal  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied. 

*Cement,  May,  1902,  p.  95. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
SIDEWALKS  AND  BASEMENT  FLOORS 

The  introduction  of  reliable  American  Portland  cements  has  rendered 
concrete  available  for  sidewalks  and  other  similar  purposes  at  a  price  not 
more  than  two- thirds  of  that  previous  to  1890,  when  German  and  English 
cements  were  used.  Portland  cement  being  thus  commercially  within 
reach  of  builders,  masons  have  become  familiar  with  its  use,  and  concrete 
sidewalks,  because  of  their  economy  and  durability,  are  supplanting  those 
of  other  materials. 

Street  pavements  are  also  being  made  of  concrete,  and  with  apparent 
success,*  by  methods  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  sidewalk  construction. 

The  essentials  for  a  good  concrete  sidewalk  are  an  artificial  foundation 
of  firm  but  porous  material,  through  which  the  rain  water  may  percolate, 
a  base  of  good  strong  concrete,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  rich  mortar, 
troweled  to  a  smooth,  dense  surface.  The  walk  must  be  divided  into 
blocks,  with  the  joints  between  them  forming  lines  of  weakness,  so  that  if 
any  cracks  occur  through  shrinkage,  settlement,  or  frost,  they  will  occur 
at  the  joints  and  thus  not  be  noticeable. 

Vault  light  construction  in  concrete  requires  even  greater  skill  than 
ordinary  walks,  and  should  never  be  attempted  by  inexperienced  con- 
structors. 

The  construction  of  basement  floors  is  similar  to  sidewalk  work  except 
that  in  dry  ground  an  artificial  foundation  is  not  always  necessary,  and, 
there  being  less  danger  of  settlement  and  frost,  the  blocks  of  such  a  floor 
may  be  of  larger  size,  having  occasional  joints  to  provide  for  contraction 
from  changes  in  temperature. 

Floors  above  the  ground  level  in  buildings  whose  design  is  considered 
in  Chapter  XXIII,  page  451,  may  be  surfaced  with  mortar  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  wearing  surface  of  walks,  or  the  concrete  may  be  floated 
without  the  extra  coating  of  mortar. 

MATERIALS  FOR  CONCRETE  SIDEWALKS 

The  selection  of  a  first-class  Portland  cement  is  an  absolute  necessity.! 
Natural  cements  will  not  stand  the  wear,  and  Puzzolan  cements  are  liable 

^Engineering  News,  Jan.  28,  1904,  p.  84. 
fSce  Cement  Specifications,  p.  29. 
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to  svirface  deterioration  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Walks  have  been 
built  with  a  Natural  cement  concrete  base,  and  a  wearing  surface  of  Port- 
land cement  mortar,  but  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory,  for  even 
if  the  surface  coat  is  laid  before  the  Natural  cement  concrete  base  has  set, 
the  Portland  cement  does  not  adhere  strongly  and  is  likely  to  scale  off. 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Buttolph*  suggests  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in  expansion  of  Natural  and  Portland 
cement.     He  has  noticed  that  the  surface  of  such  slabs  sometimes  curls  up 

like  a  sheet  of  paper. 

For  the  foundation,  by  which  is  meant  the  prepared  surface  underneath 
the  concrete,  any  porous  material  such  as  broken  stone,  gravel  (preferably 
with  sand  screened  out),  or  cinders  may  be  employed. 

For  the  base,  which  consists  of  a  layer  of  concrete  from  3  to  5  inches 
thick,  ordinary  materials,  such  as  broken  stone  and  sand,  screened  gravel 
and  sand,  or  gravel  as  it  comes  from  the  bank  without  screening,  may  be 
used  for  the  aggregate.  Unscreened  gravel  is  not  generally  advisable, 
however,  because  a  more  uniform  mixture  can  be  obtained  by  screening 
the  gravel  and  remixing  the  sand  with  it  in  definite  proportions.  (See 
p.  1 1 2.)  The  proportions  frequently  used  in  our  large  cities  for  the  concrete 
base  are  i  part  Portland  cement  to  2  parts  sand  to  5  parts  stone,  based  in 
some  localities  upon  the  volume  of  cement  as  packed  in  the  barrel,  and  in 
others  upon  the  volume  loose,  although  the  resulting  proportions  obtained 
in  the  two  cases  are  very  different.  (See  p.  218.)  In  many  cases  these 
proportions  are  richer  than  is  necessary.  In  Germany,!  proportions  1:3:6 
are  recommended  for  heavy  duty,  and  i:  5:  10  for  light  work,  while  for 
ordinary  requirements  1:4:8  are  specified.  The  last  two  proportions 
appear  rather  lean  for  ordinary  conditions,  but  1:3:6,  if  the  relative 
volumes  are  based  on  a  unit  of  3.8  cu.  ft.  to  the  barrel,  should  be  satis- 
factory for  ordinary  conditions,  with  i:  2J:  5  for  more  important  construc- 
tion, or  for  pavements  to  be  subjected  to  severe  usage,  such  as  teaming. 
If  the  proportions  are  based  upon  the  volume  of  cement  measured  loose, 
the  required  parts  of  sand  and  stone  must  be  decreased  by  about  10%; 
thus  1:3:6  would  become  about  i:  2J:  5J. 

The  wearing  surface,  whose  thickness  varies  in  different,  specifications 
from  J  to  I  inch,  should  be  laid  with  the  same  first-class  Portland  cement 
as  is  the  base.  Customary  proportions  are  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
aggregate.     Either  sand,  or  fine  crushed  rock,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two, 

♦Personal  correspondence. 

f"  How  to  Use  Portland  Cement,**  translated  from  the  German  of  L.  Golinelli  by  Spencei 
B.  Newberry,  p.  16. 
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may  be  used  to  form  the  mortar.  If  crushed  rock  is  used,  —  and  good 
crushed  rock  is  usually  preferable  to  sand,  —  it  should  be  of  a  texture  such 
as  granite  or  trap,  which  will  break  into  cubical,  rather  than  flat  or  lami- 
nated fragments.  The  size  of  crushed  stone  specified  by  the  majority  of 
engineers  is  that  which  will  pass  a  i-inch  sieve,  although  a  few  cities  require 
finer  material,  Chicago,  for  example,  specifying*  torpedo  sand  ranging 
ht>m  i-inch  down.  Such  sand  is  too  fine  to  give  a  strong  mortar.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  cities,  including  Omaha,  Neb.,t  require  crushed  stone 
which  will  pass  a  J-inch  mesh  sieve. 

The  requirements  in  various  cities  throughout  the  United  States  in  1900 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Requirements  in  Various  Cities.: 

{Seep 

■  137) 

Foiindolion. 

Bii.sc- 

'^SH^. 

C^.^ 

Si«  ot  Block*. 

an. 

s 

Malerial. 

i 

1 

1 

i  1 

S 

s 

Boston 

J 

6 
1 

S 

Broken  stone,  gravel  or 

1 

3 

II 

3 

3 
3 

1:2:5 

1:1:5 
1:2:5 

»:3 

3:J 

3:1 

3ito6tl.sq 

> 

Rochester . . 

Philadelphia 

Sand,  gravel,  broken 
stone  or  cinders 

Sand,  gravel,  broken 
brick,  stone  or  cinders 

Cindera 

Cinders  or  broken  stone 

3 

Chicago  ... 
MiliTaultee. 

5  ft.  1 6  ft. 

24  lo36sq.ft. 

10 

Gravel.slag  or  stone... 

■ 

Coloring  Hattat.  The  appearance  of  a  walk  is  improved  by  being 
slightly  colored.  The  following  formulas  are  recommended  by  P.  B, 
Beery  ;1[ 

'1899  Specifiotioni. 
■(■1898  Sp»cific»tioo«. 

tFrom  Typical  Concrete  Sidewilk  Spdificadonf,  bjr  Slntord  E.  Thompion,  in  Ctmini,  July, 
1900,  p.  85. 
{No  foundalioD  required  when  the  loil  ii  cUin  aaod. 
llSpedfied  lor  Mch  contrict. 
^Ctmnl  and  E»gi>,«ri„ji  JV™.,  May,  190J,  p.  85. 
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Black,  use  2%  Excelsior  carbon  black. 

Red,  use  10%  best  raw  iron  oxide. 

Brown,  use  6%  best  roasted  iron  oxide. 

Buff,  use  10%  best  ochre. 

Blue,  use  6%  ultramarine. 

White  (or  as  near  white  as  possible),  use  marble  dust  or  white  sand. 
Mr.  Beery  states  also  that  Venetian  red  or  lampblack  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  they  fade,  and  that  coloring  should  in  all  cases  be  made  from 
the  best  metallic  oxides,  free  from  sulphur. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  colors  will  fade  unless  formed  by  the  color  of  the 
crushed  rock  in  the  granolithic  surface. 

Quantity  of  Materials  Required.  The  volumes  of  materials  required 
to  cover  a  certain  area  of  surface  are  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
walk  or  floor,  the  proportions  in  which  the  materials  are  mixed,  and  the 
character  of  the  materials. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  quantity  of  materials  necessary 
for  100  square  feet  of  surface  for  walks  of  various  thicknesses  of  base  and 
wearing  surface.  It  is  assumed  in  compiling  the  table  that  the  coarse 
aggregate  of  the  base  contains  about  45%  voids,  and  that  the  stone  and 


Materials  j or  100  Square  Feet  oj  Concrete  Sidewalks.     {See  p.  438.) 
Proportions  based  on  a  barrel  unit  of  3.8  cubic  feet. 


Base. 

Wearing  Surface. 

Proportions. 
1:2^:5 

Proportions. 
1:3:6 

i 

IS 

H 

Proportions. 
1:1 

Proportions, 
i:  i^ 

Proportions. 
i:a 

a 

M 

• 
d 

• 

0 

a5 

• 

e 
§ 

a 

• 

a 
0 

in 

d 
c 

U 

• 

• 

• 

• 

s 
i 

a 

in. 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd 

in. 

bbl. 

cu.  yd. 

bbl. 

cu.yd. 

bU.    cu.yd. 

2\ 

1. 10 

0.39 

0.78 

0.94 

0.40 

0.80 

i 

0.85 

0.12 

0.68 

0.14 

0.56 

0.16 

3 

1-33 

0.47 

0.94 

I-I3 

0.48 

0.96 

1 

1.28 

0.18 

1.02 

0.21 

0.85 

0.24 

3J 

1-55 

0-55 

I. ID 

1-32 

0.56 

1. 12 

I 

1.70 

0.24 

1.36 

0.29 

I-I3 

0.32 

4 

1-77 

0.63 

1-25 

I-5I 

0.64 

1.28 

li 

2.13 

0.30 

1.70 

0.36 

14.I 

040 

4j 

1.99 

0.70 

141 

1.70 

0.72 

1.44 

li 

2.56 

0.36 

2.04 

043 

1.69 

047 

5 

2.21 

0.78 

1.56 

1.89 

0.80 

1.60 

2 

3-41 

048 

2.72 

0.57 

2.26 

0.63 

NoTF. — Select  and  add  together  th?  nuantities  of  each  material  corre^XMuiinx  to  the  required  thickneaa 
and  proportioiis  of  base  and  wearing  surface. 
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TOOLS 

The   following   implcmcnt>   nro    rA;r.i;v.i    in    onlinuN    «on»M»t     w  \\\ 

construction: 

Mortar  box  for  mixini*  the  mnion:^K  1'«^i  wmmo    nil  ^^  • 

Platform  alwul  t2  ft.  s<^uar<^  for  mi\inn  »  im^»  n  tr'  »  i  .   1  i-    ^    |«    -  •\ 

One  or  more  irmi  whtn^lharn^w^  lov  )\:<nillini'   \)\r  nnhiiil      \\\*\   iIh 

concrete  (see  Fig.  4,  p.  iS). 
Square-pointed  sliovds  (sro  I'i^.  \,  p.  tM) 
Hc)C. 

2-\Ach  scantling  of  n  wjijlh  <nrrv^\Miut\\ur  in  lln-  Ihii  I  m      ti\  ilu    ■  ill 
i  inch  stuff  of  same  width  ;i-;  s^.'intllriK.  f"f  'Mtvifl  fMriii . 
Steel  square. 
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Spirit  level. 

Straight-edge  long  enough  to  extend  across  the  walk. 
Two  rammers  about  5  inches  square,  with  handles  about  d  feet  long 
(see  Fig.  112,  p.  373). 
Wooden  stakes. 

Iron  pins  and  twine  for  stretching  line. 
Mason's  trowel. 
Pointing  trowel. 

Plasterer's  steel  trowel  (see  Fig.  126,  p.  443). 
Plasterer's  wood  float. 
Groover  (see  Fig.  127,  p.  443). 
Edging  trowel  (sec  Fig.  128,  p.  444). 
Dot  roller  (.sec  Fig.  129,  p.  444). 

MKTHOD  OF  LATINO  SIDEWM.KS 

Succxjssful  sidewalk  construction  is  as  dependent  upon  careful  attention 
to  small  details  which  have  been  proved  essential  to  good  workmanship,  as 
u|)on  adherence  to  the  more  general  directions  given  in  any  set  of  specifica- 
tions. The  full  description  of  methods  to  be  employed  in  laying  a  walk 
atr  given  for  the  l)e»icfit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ex|>crienc^  of  sfHH^ialists  in  this  line.  Ex|")erienced  contractors  often  can 
|>erform  such  work  l>etlcr  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  day  labor. 

Thickness  of  Walk.  A  total  thickness  of  4  inches  of  concrete  and 
mortar  laid  upon  a  lo-inch  foundation  of  porous  material  gives  excellent 
results  for  oniina  y  sidewalks,  although  5  inches  is  often  required  for 
pu]>lic  works.  In  locations  subject  to  \^idc  changes  in  temperature,  as 
Boston  and  Nicinity,  a  thickness  of  4  inches  has  proved  satisfacton%  while 
in  some  cities  3  J  inches  only  is  required.  For  a  4-inch  walk  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  base  3  or  3  J  inches  and  the  wearing  surface  1  or  }  indi  thick. 
The  slope  of  surface  often  adopted  is  J  or  J  inches  to  the  foot 

DrivewaN"^  or  walks  which  arc  subjected  to  excessive  wear  may  be 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  the  upper  i  or  ij  inches  constituting  the  wearing 
surface. 

Foundation.  The  construction  of  the  foundation  is  as  important  as 
the  la>'ing  of  the  concrete.  For  out-of-door  construction  the  foundation 
should  generally  be  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  depending  upon  Ae  diajacter 
of  the  soil.  In  localities  unaffected  by  frost  and  ha\nng  soil  sufficiently 
porous  to  carr\'  off  surface  water,  the  foundation  may  be  omitted  entirely, 
and  the  concrete  laid  upon  natural  ground  excavated  to  the  required  depth. 
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In  Washington,  D.  C.,*  no  foundation  is  specified,  and  even  in  Chicago* 
it  is  not  required  where  the  soil  is  dean,  porous  sand.  For  basement  or 
cellar  floors  which  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  frosi,  the  ct»ncreie  may  usually 
be  placed  directly  u{x>n  the  soil:  but  in  compart  ground,  or  where  surface 
water  is  troublesome,  blind  drains  of  pij>e  or  of  cobble  stones,  carefully 
rammed,  should  be  laid  at  various  points. 

The  materials  for  a  foundation,  where  such  is  required,  may  be  broken 
stone,  gravel,  cinders,  or  coarse  sand.  In  order  to  make  it  more  porous, 
broken  stone  or  gravel  should  be  screened.  WTialever  material  is  em- 
ployed it  must  be  thoroughly  rammed  so  as  to  present  a  firm  and  unyielding 
surface.     Cinders  or  sand  should  be  thoroughly  wet  when  being  rammed. 

Concrete  Biae  <rf  Walk.  The  coarse  concrete  constitutin£r  the  main 
body  of  the  walk  is  generally  called  the  base.  Before  this  coarse  concrete 
of  the  base  is  placed,  the  surface  must  be  carefully  laid  off  into  fquares  or 
blocks.  Such  divisions  are  absolutely  essential,  since  the  joints  furnish 
lines  of  weakness  along  which  cracks  will  occur  if  the  concrete  is  affected 
by  the  freezing  of  the  soil  beneath  tree-roots,  unequal  settlement,  or  tem- 
perature changes,  and  also  facilitates  the  replacing  of  a  block  if  one  is 
injured  from  any  cause. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  forming  separate  blocks:  (a)  laying 
the  blocks  alternately,  and  then  filling  in  between  them;  {b)  allowing  the 
scantling  of  the  forms  o  remain  in  place  until  after  the  concrete  is  laid, 
and  then  fiUing  the  spaces  they  occupied  with  lean  mortar  or  sand;  (c) 
placing  tarred  pap)er  between  the  blocks.  The  first  method  is  usually 
preferable. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  depends  upon  the  width  and  shape  of  the  walk  or 
floor.  Blocks  nearly  but  not  quite  square  have  a  better  appearance  than 
those  which  are  distinctly  oblong.  The  limit  of  size  for  a  4-inch  walk  is 
generally  placed  at  6  feet  square.  In  5-inch  work  this  may  be  safely 
increased  to  8  feet  square.  Joints  should  be  placed  arcur.d  trees  and  about 
6  inches  from  buildings,  manholes,  or  other  adjacent  structures. 

After  ramming  and  leveling  the  foundation,  if  there  is  no  curb  to  be 
formed,  strips  of  scantling  2  inches  thick,  and  of  a  width  ccrrcs]"  ending  to 
the  thickness  of  the  walk,  are  placed  on  edge  along  the  lack  and  front  lines 
of  the  walk,  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven  behind  them.  These  strips 
should  have  notches  cut  in  them  to  designate  the  location  of  the  dividing 
line  between  the  blocks.  Other  strips,  located  by  these  notches,  are  placed 
across  the  walk,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  materials  in  the  specified  proportions  are  mixed  as  de- 

^Spccifications  for  1899. 
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scribed  on  page  20.  If  the  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  the 
mixing  may  be  done  upon  it  without  any  platform.  In  any  case,  it  must 
be  very  thorough,  some  contractors  employing  a  man  to  rake  each  shovelful 
as  it  is  turned  by  the  two  shovelers.  Enough  water  should  be  added  to 
produce  a  jelly-like  consistency,  the  mortar  rising  to  the  surface  when 
lightly  rammed.  The  surface  of  the  coarse  concrete  must  be  below  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  forms  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  finishing  coat,  or 
wearing  surface. 

If  the  walk  or  floor  is  laid  in  alternate  blocks  by  the  first  method  (a), 
described  above,  the  forms  around  each  block  are  left  in  until  after  the 
top  coat  or  wearing  surface  has  been  placed,  and  has  slightly  stiffened, 
when  they  may  be  removed  and  the  alternate  blocks  laid.  The  latter 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  day,  however,  to  avoid  difficulty  in  forming 
the  surface  joints  between  the  stones.  If  a  filler  is  placed  between  the 
blocks,  the  forms  are  lifted  soon  after  the  concrete  of  the  base  is  laid,  and 
before  the  wearing  surface  is  spread,  and  the  joints  filled  with  sand  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  ** separator"  of  lean  mortar  mixed,  say,  i  part  cement  to 
4  or  5  parts  sand.  Whatever  the  material  used,  it  must  be  weaker  than 
the  concrete. 

Wearing  Snrface.  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  blocks  of  concrete  base  have 
been  laid,  and  before  they  have  set,  the  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  must 
be  placed.  This  surface,  as  described  on  page  436,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  cement  and  sand,  cement  and  fine  crushed  stone,  or  cement  and  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  stone.  The  materials  should  be  very  exactly  propor- 
tioned, so  as  to  give  a  uniform  color.  The  cement  must  not  be  mixed  with 
the  sand  long  in  advance  of  its  use  because  the  natural  moisture  in  the  sand 
will  cake  the  cement.  If  the  work  is  progressing  so  slowly  that  the  cement 
must  be  measured  by  pailfuls,  a  determination  must  first  be  made  of  the 
number  of  pails  of  loose  cement  in  a  bag  or  barrel  of  packed  cement,  and 
the  num':er  of  pails  of  sand  in  a  barrel  of  loose  sand,  then  the  relative 
volumes  calculated  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  loose  over  the 
packed  cement.  Each  pail  must  be  filled  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that 
one  measure  will  not  be  more  densely  packed  than  the  next.  The  sand 
and  cement  must  be  mixed  dry  until  the  color  is  absolutely  uniform,  when, 
if  coloring  matter  is  used,  it  is  added  to  this  dry  material.  Water  is  added 
to  give  about  the  consistency  employed  by  a  mason  in  laying  brick,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  leveled  off  with  a  straight-edge.  This  mortar  is  carried 
from  the  mortar  box  to  the  walk  in  pails,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  straight- 
edge guided  by  the  tops  of  the  forms. 

The  surface  is  roughly  floated  with  a  plasterer's  trowel,  shown  in  Fig.  126, 
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Fig.  126. — Plasterer's  Trowel,  or  Metal  Float. 

{See  p.  442.) 


soon  after  leveling  with  the  straight-edge,  but  the  final  floating  is  not 
performed  until  the  mortar  has  been  in  place  from  two  to  five  hours  and 
has  partially  set.  The  final  floating  is  done  first  with  a  wooden  float  and 
after^-ards  with  a  metal  float  or  plasterer's  trowel.  Just  before  the  float- 
ing, a  very  thin  layer  of  "dryer,"  consisting  of  dry  cement  and  sand,  mixed 
in  proportions  i :  i  or  even  richer,  is  frequently  spread  over  the  surface, 
but  this  is  generally  undesirable  as  it  tends  to  make  a  glassy  walk. 

The  surface  is  now 
ready  to  groove,  for  by 
this  time  the  intermediate 
stones  should  be  in  place. 
As  has  been  stated,  the 
cross  joints  are  in  line 
with  notches  in  the  out- 
side forms.  The  mason 
can  thus  locate  the  joints 
between  the  blocks  of  base  concrete.  To  find  the  line  exactly,  he  runs  his 
small  pointing-trowel  down  through  the  upper  layer,  and  feels  for  the 
joint  below.  With  the  ends  of  the  joints  thus  marked,  he  lays  a  straight- 
edge flat  across  the  w^alk  against  these  marks,  and,  walking  across  on  the 
straight-edge,  marks  the  line  and  also  cuts  through  the  partially  set  mortar 
and  concrete  by  running  his  small  pointing-trowel  to  the  full  length  of  the 
blade.  Moving  the  straight-edge  back  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  he  runs  his 
groover  (see  Fig.  127)  along  the  line  cut  by  the  trowel,  using  the  straight- 
edge for  a  rule.  Both  edges  of  the  walk  are  rounded  off  by  the  edging 
trowel  (see  Fig.  128),  which  is  a  small  float  with  one  of  its  edges  curved. 
The  entire  surface  is  finally  gone 
over  once  more  with  the  metal 
float  to  erase  any  marks  or 
scratches  which  may  have  been 
made.  A  dot  roller  (see  Fig. 
1 29)  or  grooved  roller  may  be  em- 
ployed to  relieve  the  smoothness. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  surface  should  be  floated  depends  upon  the 
setting  of  the  cement,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  mason.  Considerable 
skill  is  required  in  this  troweling  to  prevent  the  formation  of  hair  cracks  by 
over- troweling,  and  to  insure  a  surface  which  will  not  wear  rough  as  a  result 
of  insuflScient  troweling. 

If  the  walk  is  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
it  with  a  wood  or  canvas  frame,  or  with  moist  sand,  for  several   days 


Fig.  127.— Groover.     {See  p.  443.) 


8.- Edging  Trowel.  {5«^.  443-) 
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after  its   completion,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  shall  not  dry 
out  too  quickly 

Efleet  of  Frost  apon  New  Concrete  Sidewalks.  If  concrete  sidewalks 
are  exposed  to  frost  before  thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  the  surface  is  likely  to 
blister  and  scale  off  in  patches  about  ■}.•  inch  thick.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  avoid  sidewalk  construction  in  freezing  weather. 

Concrete  Cnrbins.     Concrete  curbing  for  artificial  sidewalks  is  largely 

displacing  stone  curbing.     The   curb 

I'  -  .   i^-'  ~^~~\    -  '^  'oviilt  just  in  advance  of  the  walk. 

I  -~ |i~^'-rTii -"^rYir^l  It  is  divided  into  blocks  and  is  sep- 

V;  '^~^  '  ''  arated  from  the  walk  by  joints  similar 

■i'  ^  -7^       to  the  joints  between  the  blocks.    The 

^^"^■^^^■^-■■■fc*"^"*'  soil  is  excavated,  and  a  foundation 
if  porous  materials  of  the  same  thick- 
less  as  that  employed  under  the  walk 
proper  is  placed  and  rammed.  In  Boston*  a  layer  of  ordinary  concrete 
1 2  inches  v/ide  and  8  inches  deep  is  placed  up>on  this  foundation  to  underlie 
the  curb.  The  curb  proper  is  12  inches  deep  and  8  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  tapering  on  the  outside  to  a  width  of  7  inches  at  the  top,  with  its 
inside  face  vertical.  At  least  ons  inch  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  mortar  or  granolithic,  like  the 
wearing  surface  of  the  walk.  A  typical 
sidewalk  and  curb  is  shown  in  Fig.  130. 
The  back  of  the  curb  is  formed  against  a 
temporary  plank.  For  the  face  mold,  a 
ii-inch  planed  plank  is  set  on  edge  to 
the  proper  batter  and  may  be  held  in 
place  by  driving  stakes  about  4  inches 
out  from  it,  and  nailing  strips  from  the 
lop  of  these  stakes  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
pank,  so  thai  they  can  be  knocked  up 
and  the  plank  loosened  without  disturb- 
ing the  face  of  the  curb.  When  ready 
to  place  the  concrete  for  the  curb,  which 
should  be  laid  before  the  layer  of  con- 
crete underlying  it  has  set,  a  i-inch  board  is  placed  on  edge  just  inside 
of  the  1 2-inch  plank,  with  occasional  thin  strips  or  wedges  between 
it  and  the  plank.  The  coarse  concrete  of  the  curb  is  then  placed  back 
of  this  board,  and  thoroughly  rammed  so  that  its  surface  is  one  inch 

^pecificitioni  far  1899. 
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below  the  top  of  the  forms,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  the  i-inch  board 
is  drawn  up  from  the  face,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  trowel  its  place  is  filled 
with  wearing  surface  material.  The  outside  form  is  generally  allowed  to 
remain  over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  outside  surface  is  floated.  A 
ruled  joint  like  that  between  the  blocks  is  formed  between  the  curb  and 
the  remainder  of  the  walk. 

A  metal  comer  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  exposed  edge  of  the  curb  to 
protect  it  from  wear, 

Oombined  Onrb  and  Oattsr.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  conwete  walk 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  special  construction.  A  gutter 
5  or  6  inches  thick,  with  a  pitch  corresponding  to  the  crown  of  the  street, 
is  often  laid  in  combination  with  the  curb.     It  is  underlaid  with  a  porous 


Re.  130.— Typical  Concrete  Sidewalk  and  Curb.     (See  p.  444.) 

foundation,  and  in  some  cases  by  a  sub-soil  tile  drain.  The  blocks  forming 
the  combined  gutter  and  curb  arc  made  about  6  feet  in  length,  and  are  in 
alternate  sections  so  as  to  form  definite  cross  joints,  but  each  section  of 
the  curb  and  gutter  must  be  built  together,  with  no  longitudinal  joint 
between  them. 

Vault  Light  Opnatmction.  Sidewalk  lights  over  basement  areas  or 
subways  are  formed  of  circular  lights  of  plate  glass,  set  in  reinforced  con- 
crete slabs,  supported  by  steel  or  reinforced  concrete  beams.  Steel  rods 
about  T*,  inch  diameter  are  interlaced  in  both  directions  between  all  of 
the  rows  of  glass  discs.  The  width  of  the  slab  between  beams  is  governed 
by  the  thickness  of  the  slab,  a  customary  width  being  3  to  4  feet.  The 
dimensions  of  the  beams  and  girders,  whether  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete, 
depend  upon  their  loading  and  span.     (See  table,  p.  313.)     A  typical  vault 
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light  construction  supported  by  steel  girders  and  stiffened  by  concrete  ribs 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Ross  F.  Tucker,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  131. 

If  concrete  beams  or  stiffcners  are  used,  they  must  be  laid  at  the  same 
time  as  the  slabs  are  placed,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  piece  with  them,  but 
contraction  joints  must  be  provided  as  shown.  In  laying  the  slabs,  the 
position  of  the  glass  discs  may  be  located  by  an  iron  plate  with  holes  of  the 
size  of  the  glass  discs.    On  top  of  this  iron  form,  a  layer  of  oiled  p>aper  is 


Fig,  131.— Typical  Vault  Light  Construction.    (Su  p.  444.) 


Spread  to  prevent  the  cement  sticking  to  it,  the  lenses  are  set  upon  the 
paper  over  the  holes,  the  reinforcing  rods  placed,  and  the  mortar  poured 
around  the  glass,  and  its  surface  troweled  after  partially  setting,  same  as 
the  surface  of  a  granolithic  walk.  After  the  mortar  has  become  thoroughly 
hard,  the  metal  plate  and  the  paper  may  be  removed. 

008T  AKD  HUE  OF  SIDEWALK  OONSTBUCTIOH 

Thecost  of  concrete  sidewalk  or  basement  floor  construction  is  extremely 
variable.    The  job  at  any  one  location  is  likely  to  be  small,  not  occupying 
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more  than  a  few  days,  so  that  the  time  and  expense  of  tnmsportini;  men 
and  materials,  and  the  time  getting  started  upon  the  work,  fonstituto  an 
important  item.  The  skill  of  the  men  employ v.d  in  plarinjr  and  hni>hinj? 
the  concrete  affects  the  cost  still  more,  since  an  exporionifMi  jrani;  mav 
easily  lay  three  times  as  much  surface  of  walk  in  a  day  as  inoxporion<  o«l 
men,  even  if  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  ordinary  concrete  work.  Kxra- 
vation  is  another  variable  item,  depending  upon  the  (quantity  of  <arth  to  \ye 
removed  and  the  character  of  the  material. 

A  gang  of  convenient  size  consists  of  — 
One  mason. 
One  man  to  assist  the  mason  in  placing  forms,  and  to  level  and   ram  thr 

concrete. 
Three  men  mixing  and  placing  coarse  concrete  fr)r  ha..r. 
One  man  mixing  top  dressing  for  wearing  surfa-  r. 

If  excavation  is  included  in  the  work,  more  lahorpr<«  may  hr  nrrrlrtl. 
The  amount  of  walk  covered  bv  a  j^anj'  is  limited  hv  thf  >iirfai  r  whi«  li »  hm 
be  floated  and  troweled  bv  the  ma.ir>n.  Tnlrs.s  hr  work  %  ovrrtirnr.  ilir 
laying  of  concrete  must  stop  about  the  mi^MIe  of  fhr  afif-rnoon  in  iffWt 
that  the  wearing  surface  may  have  opfK^rtunity  to  ft  \fr;inv-l;ilr,  «hr 
concrete  gang  may  prepare  and  ram  the  found;iti/>n  ;ind  y^fi  rvrryihiuK  m 
readiness  to  begin  concreting  promptly  the  n^t  rn'^rnins^  Wifh  «  trnntr  of 
the  size  suggested  a  foreman  add^  r on- iderahU:  to  ih«»  c^prri^^,  nwl  M  |c» 
often  advantageous  to  so  arrange  the  work  at  to  m;t.kp.  iht-  m;i.^*iu  frc^j.oMaMJp 
for  its  quantity  and  quality,  A  ^x.ra-:  li^.M  if  it  -nfr  r^^rc-cj  nyt^t  ti  M'Mf»l*» 
area  of  surface  covered  is  an  effer.tiv^  iTj.Ktiiuf.  U/r  n.  j^'.'^l  'Uty'^  V'-'/rfc  \u 
order  to  properly  fix  such  a  Fy^r.rit  ih«  cm;/l<rry<fr  m^t^i  Vuntf  \\\^  M-lrtflv^^ 
times  required  for  plain  svltrrr^Yk  urA  ' •;r^  'thf*  ^i/^  n\  ih*-  lfl»*«  fc^  ♦♦»**«?! 
also  be  considered,  since  the  Uv>r  •;5/f/r;  «?..«•.  yhu^^  \'itm^  tt  \^t'^mU^^^u^ 
division  of  the  work. 

Under  average  condilior*-:  a  TriZ.'Tf^i  >.iJW  irt  ihh  'h^^  ni  wo^t  tl»oMld 
float  and  trowel  a  surface  iA  ^/xj  I'y  '-r^  .vj';.:7«-  l«^«  \u  ^'\\i\^  ho'<K,  \\  mo 
allowance  is  made  for  time  whi^h  h  ;jL«'xx'>.r;f;jJv  I'/ri  l/<t>v««M  jolr^-  »*Md  \\s 
commencing  work.  Thir  k/^-l  Xiijit:  v\jJJ  J.<;w«^7  Os*  ;r.'^*i//  i//  «H'  mmm*hhI 
var}'ing  with  the  size  of  the  yh.  M  iJj^  ♦■^.<  ^r  •■  ^siU'/*,"  i^  m  ;^/J /,  f*  /*>  m;*'*^  vro*  1* 
ing  with  the  mason  fth^rjld  jyf*rj/yf*:  rk*'  ^/^■fi.'^^0'/;J  i*/^'l  f/l**"-  ^Im-  I^*;*- 
concrete  and  the  mortar  f'vr  i>j*  wf^^jfjy  x-^&^f^-  i*/f  -*  w.Jir  «<  *^  -^i  >*«W**r 
thick.  For  a  thicker  vaJk,  '/ryr  fxy/f*r  v^^^f  ;.r'^/  '/«  m/^'^>m'J  )m  *hf^  if'*tn*  ♦'' 
keep  up  with  the  nia?sorj«  tii.v^  *  ^h'i'i  «*J>  /<^^'i"ii^^^  //^'^*-  n^u^f^'^^*  n¥ 
mortar. 

The  contract  pike  frjir  a  jjray^'^ll^'^i'i'  -'^ar  *^^>^*'ii*<  ^nik  U^fih  ^  hi  *  U^^Mk-^ 
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in  thickness,  with  Portland  cement  at  about  $2.00  per  barrel,  varies  from 
$0.22  to  $0.30  per  square  foot.  The  cost  of  curbing  runs  about  $0.75  to 
$1.00  per  linear  foot  without  a  metal  strip,  and  25  to  50  cents  higher 
with  it. 

DRIVEWATS 

For  driveways  the  concrete  is  laid  similarly  to  that  in  sidewalk  construc- 
tion. The  total  thickness  may  be  5  inches  for  light  travel,  or  6  to  7  inches 
for  heavy  teaming.  Grooving  the  surface  in  6-inch  squares  affords  foothold 
for  the  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XXm 
CONCRETE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

The  rapid  development  of  the  uf^  of  concrete  NmH  ir.  the  I'niteti  Statos^ 
and  Europe  is  the  best  evidence  of  it?  adaptability  tor  n  hiiildin>;  mntorial. 
This  is  exempiined  in  numerous  structures  which,  not  onh  from  nn  on 
gineering  standpoint  but  architecturally  as  well,  air  models  oi  the  buildorV 
art. 

In  work  above  groimd.  concrete  is  most  extensively  -employe<i  in  the 
building  of  floors  and  roofs.  Its  especial  availability  for  this  class  of  i\>n- 
struction  has  been  made  possible  by  the  introduction,  of  numerous  s>-stems 
of  metal  reinforcement,  the  application  of  which  has  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  thickness  and  brittleness  of  the  slaK^. 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  Portland  cement  cononote  when  ^^>m|'H^sel^ 
of  first-class  materials,  such  as  sand,  and  gravel,  hard  broken  stone,  or 
cinders,  appear  both  from  experimental  and  actual  fire  tests  to  be  ct^ual  or 
superior  to  those  by  any  other  material.  (See  Chapter  XXI,  p.  427.^ 
Moreover,  its  strength  and  permanence,  when  it  is  carefully  laid  and  pn>p- 
erly  reinforced,  are  unquestioned,  and  by  employing  a  wet  mixture  the 
mortar  in  the  concrete  surrounds  and  eflfectually  pre\-euts  the  a>m>sioi\  of 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  reinforced. 

Its  fire-resisting  quality  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  reinfontnl  concrete 
for  stairways,  for  columns  and  girders,  and  fmally  for  entire  building!^. 
The  growing  confidence  in  its  utility  for  ofticc  buildings  seonia  to  pnintisc 
for  it  successful  competition  with  steel  fireproof  construction  and  a  \vi<le  use 
in  this  class  of  structures.  The  cost  of  the  reinforced  com  rete  for  an 
office  building  built  of  this  material  in  igo4,  based  on  actual  construction 
records,  with  cement  at  $2.00  per  barrel  delivered  on  the  work,  was  about 
20%  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  the  steel  and  tile  of  onlitiary  fireproof 
construction.  As  the  concrete  portion  constituted  about  one  fifth  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  building,  the  net  saving  is  reduced  to  about  4'' J.,  a  very 
considerable  sum,  however,  when  figured  on  a  fifteen-story  office  f)iiilding. 
There  is  also  an  additional  saving  in  other  materials  due  to  the  refluction 
in  height  of  the  building  because  of  the  thin  concrete  floors,  anfi  to  the 
fewer  coats  of  plaster,  with  omission  of  furring,  on  walls  and  ceilings. 

The  Ingalls  Building,  designed  by  the  Ferro- Cone  rete  Construction 
Company  and  erected  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1903,  was  the  first  notable 
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example  of  a  concrete  office  building  in  the  United  States.  Sixteen  stories  high, 
it  is  entirely  of  concrete,  with  the  exception  of  the  facing  of  the  exterior  walls. 

Although  the  expense  of  constructing  forms  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
general  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  factory  buildings,  in  cases  where 
contracting  firms  own  the  necessary  appUances,  this  material  may  event- 
ually prove  cheaper  than  "slow-burning"  mill  construction  with  brick 
walls  and  timber  beams  and  colunms.  In  1904,  with  Portland  cement  at 
$1.85  per  barrel,  including  freight,  the  cost  for  reinforced  concrete  in  rep- 
resentative factory  buildings  ran  from  8%  to  10%  higher  than  the  estimate 
for  brick  walls,  timber  columns  and  girders,  and  plank  floors.  As  the 
concrete  portion  was  only  about  one-half  the  total  contract,  the  increased 
cost  of  the  entire  building  was  4%  to  5%.  The  concrete  building  has 
greater  durability  and  is  fireproof,  thus  affording  lower  insurance  rates. 

For  dwelHngs  and  other  small  buildings  the  cost  of  the  forms  alone  may 
exceed  that  of  the  materials  and  labor  on  the  concrete.  In  estimating  the 
labor,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  which  is  often  necessarily  lost 
in  waiting  for  the  cement  to  harden  or  the  forms  to  be  removed.  For  these 
reasons  it  may  be  more  economical  to  work  with  a  small  gang,  taking  an 
entire  day  to  lay  the  concrete  to  the  height  of  one  section  of  forms. 

For  the  *  cellar  and  foundation  walls  of  frame  or  brick  houses  (see 
p.  461),  concrete  is  frequently  cheaper  than  rubble  masonry. 

A  method  of  construction  of  light  curtain  or  division  walls  consists  in 
plastering  Portland  cement  mortar  upon  metal  lathing.  A  2-inch  w^all  thus 
made  forms  a  permanent  and  fire-resisting  partition.     (See  p.  469.) 

Molded  blocks  of  mortar  or  concrete  (see  p.-  471)  are  adapted  to  certain 
classes  of  structures.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  cost  may  be  less  than 
that  of  a  brick  wall  of  equivalent  thickness. 

GONGRETE  FLOORS 

Concrete  floor  slabs  are  supported  by  steel  or  sometimes  by  timber  gir- 
ders, or  are  formed  in  combination  with  reinforced  concrete  girders.  The 
metal  reinforcement  which  is  universally  adopted  for  the  slab  not  only 
reduces  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  floor,  but  prevents  sudden  failure, 
an  extremely  important  consideration  in  this  class  of  structures. 

Concrete  floor  panels  between  steel  girders  must  compete  chiefly  with 
porous  tiling  and  brick  arches.  The  relative  cost  of  these  three  materials, 
while  dependent  upon  the  location  of  the  work  and  market  prices,  is  usually, 
all  things  considered,  in  favor  of  concrete.  The  encasing  of  the  steel 
I-beams  with  fine  concrete  or  mortar  affords  fire  pittection  to  the  girders 
and,  if  desired,  a  continuous  surface  for  plastering. 
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Design  of  Ooncrete  Floors.  The  thickness  and  the  amount  of  rein- 
forcement required  for  concrete  slabs  of  different  spans  and  loading  may 
be  taken  from  the  tables  on  pages  317  or  318,  or  calculated  by  the  formulas 
in  Chapter  XIV.  The  effect  of  the  continuous  area  of  a  slab  supported 
on  all  four  sides  is  to  largely  increase  the  moment  of  resistance  and  conse- 
quently the  load  which  may  be  carried.  In  practice,  it  is  customary  to 
allow  one-fourth  greater  loading  for  floor  slabs  than  for  beams  supported 
at  the  ends.  The  tables  mentioned  allow  for  this  increase.  The  carrying 
of  the  haunches  of  the  slab  down  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  I-beam  (see 
Fig.  133,  p.  458),  in  steel  girder  construction,  also  increases  the  strength  of 
the  slab. 

The  arrangement  of  the  floor  beams  and  girders  in  a  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete  depends  upon  so  many  considerations  that  special  study 
is  required  in  each  case. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  material  is  required  with  floor  panels  of  short 
span  and  frequent  floor  beams  to  support  them.  However,  very  thin  slabs 
and  beams  of  concrete  are  not  easy  to  construct  properly,  and  there  is 
difficulty  in  imbedding  the  metal,  so  that  we  may,  in  general,  limit  the 
thickness  of  both  to  not  less  than  3  inches.  For  the  slabs  this  minimum 
should  be  raised  where  a  floor  is  liable  to  sudden  strains,  such  as  the  falling 
of  a  load,  which  tend  to  punch  a  hole  through  the  floor.  For  beams  a 
more  practical  minimum  width  is  usually  5  or  6  inches,  since  the  cost  of 
the  form,  which  is  but  slightly  more  for  a  large  than  for  a  small  beam,  is 
a  considerable  item,  and  a  deep,  thin  beam  is  in  danger  of  buckling  and 
requires  frequent  cross  beams  or  stiffeners. 

The  spacing  of  the  beams  may,  therefore,  be  governed  in  some  cases  by 
the  required  thickness  of  the  floor  slabs  and  in  others  by  their  own  eco- 
nomical construction.  Similar  considerations,  applied  to  column  and  foun- 
dation construction,  govern  the  design  of  the  principal  girders. 

The  Ingalls  Building*  presents  an  example  of  slabs  of  long  span  sup- 
ported by  heavy  girders,  and  the  factory  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Com- 
panyf  an  example  of  thin  floor  slabs  with  frequent  deep  but  narrow  concrete 
beams. 

In  simple  cases  the  dimensions  and  reinforcement  of  concrete  floor  gir- 
ders may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  table  on  page  302.  More  difficult 
problems  require  mathematical  calculation,  as  treated  in  Chapter  XIV. 
Not  only  must  the  size  of  the  tension  rods  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam  be 
considered,  but  also  the  size  and  location  of  the  U-bars,  the  reinforcement 

«»Sec  page  453. 

j^ee  page  463,  also  Engineering  Record,  July  30,  1898. 
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in  the  top  of  the  beam,  if  required,  and  the  proper  cor.nection  with  the 
columns.  The  girder  illustrated  in  Fig.  132,  page  455,  is  a  typical  design 
for  a  concrete  beam  supporting  a  heavy  load,  although  the  dimensions  and 
reinforcement  apply,  of  course,  to  a  particular  piece  of  construction. 

There  are  several  methods  of  laying  floors  supported  by  steel  girders, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  133,  page  458.  The 
haunches  of  the  slab  are  carried  down  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  I-beam, 
the  under  surface  of  which  may  be  covered  with  metal  lathing  for  fire 
protection  and  plastering.  The  I-beam  may  be  entirely  enclosed  in  the 
concrete,  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  material  under  the  lower  flange. 
Where  head  room  is  very  valuable,  the  top  of  the  slab  is  laid  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  beams  and  the  metal  is  placed  between  the  beams  instead  of 
running  over  them.  In  either  case  the  outline  of  the  concrete  may  form 
the  ceiling,  the  plastering  being  placed  directly  ui>on  it  so  as  to  form  paneb, 
or  the  ceiling  may  be  suspended  from  the  I-beams  on  metal  lathing. 

Floors  are  sometimes  laid  as  continuous  slabs,  imbedding  simply  the 
upper  flange  of  the  I-beams  in  the  concrete.  The  forms  are  cheaper  to 
construct,  but  the  strength  is  less  than  with  the  haunches,  and  the  web  of 
the  I-beam  is  not  protected  from  fire.  For  ceilings,  separate  slabs  may  be 
formed  resting  upon  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I-bep^ms.  Still  another  typ)e 
of  floor  consists  of  concrete  arches  sprung  between  the  lower  flanges  of  the 
I-beams,  just  as  brick  arches  are  formed,  and  filled  to  the  floor  level  with 
cinders.     They  do  not  necessarily  require  reinforcement. 

The  metal  reinforcement  in  a  floor  slab  should  be  as  near  to  the  under 
surface  as  is  consistent  with  durability  and  fire  resistance.  For  a  strictly 
fireproof  building  it  is  safest  to  allow  at  least  an  inch  of  concrete  below  the 
metal,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  this  may  be  reduced  to  f  inch  or 
i  inch,  provided  the  concrete  is  mixed  wet  and  carefully  placed  around 
and  under  it.  If  plain  rods  are  used,  they  must  be  prevented  from  slipping 
by  selecting  very  long  lengths  or  by  anchoring  the  ends,  or  both.  If  the 
ends  are  bent  for  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  considerable  thickness  of 
concrete  beyond  the  bend  to  prevent  the  tendency  under  load  to  straighten 
out  and  thrust  through  the  concrete. 

Safe  Floor  Loads.  The  following  loading  for  floors,  suggested  for  the 
Boston  building  laws  by  a  committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  1904,  represents  first-class  modern  practice: 

All  new  or  renewed  floors  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  safely  the 
weight  to  which  the  proposed  use  of  the  building  will  subject  them,  and 
every  permit  granted  shall  state  for  what  purpose  the  building  is  designed 
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to  be  used;  but  the  least  capacity  per  superficial  square  foot,  exclusive  of 
materials,  shall  be: 

For  floors  of  dwellings  and  for  apartment  floors  of  apartment  and  public 
hotels,  fifty  pounds. 

For  office  floors  and  for  public  rooms  of  apartment  and  public  hotels, 
one  hundred  pounds. 

For  floors  of  retail  stores  and  public  buildings,  except  schoolhouses, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

For  floors  of  schoolhouses,  other  than  floors  of  assembly  rooms,  eighty 
pounds,  and  for  floors  of  assembly  rooms,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

For  floors  of  drill  rooms,  dance  halls  and  riding  schools,  two  hundred 
pounds. 

For  floors  of  warehouses  and  mercantile  buildings,  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

The  loads  for  floors  not  included  in  this  classification  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  appeal,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  full  floor  load  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  included  in  propor- 
tioning all  parts  of  buildings  designed  for  dwellings,  hotels,  schoolhouses, 
warehouses,  or  for  heavy  mercantile  and  manufacturing  purposes.  In 
other  buildings,  however,  certain  reductions  may  be  allowed,  as  follows: 
In  girders  carrying  more  than  100  square  feet  of  floor,  the  live  load  may  be 
reduced  by  10  per  cent.  In  columns,  piers,  walls,  and  other  parts  carrying 
two  floors,  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  of  the  total  live  load  may  be  made; 
where  three  floors  are  carried,  the  total  live  load  may  be  reduced  by  20 
per  cent;  four  floors,  25  per  cent;  five  floors,  30  per  cent;  six  floors,  35  per 
cent;  seven  floors,  40  per  cent;  eight  floors,  45  per  cent;  nine  or  more 
floors,  50  per  cent. 

Weight  of  Oonerete  in  Floors  and  Girders.  The  following  table  is 
based  on  an  average  weight  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  concrete  of  150  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  of  cinder  concrete  of  112  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  to  each  of 
which  has  been  added  the  weight  of  4  lb.  per  cubic  foot  to  provide  for 
maximum  weight  of  about  1%  of  reinforcing  steel. 

The  weight  of  stone  concrete  varies  not  only  with  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  (see  p.  244)  but  also  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aggregate,  and 
for  particular  cases,  the  weights  on  page  3,  which  are  based  on  tests  made 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  and  Washington  University  and  checked  by 
calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  of  different  materials,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  table.  The  table,  however,  is  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary 
practical  purposes. 

Floors  in  the  Ingalls  Building.  In  the  Ingalls  Building  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  whose  floors  above  the  second  floor  were  designed  for  a  live  loading 
of  60  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  principal  panels,  which  are  about  16  feet 
square,  are  5  inches  in  thickness,  and  reinforced  with  |-inch  rods.    Smaller 
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panels  of  3  to  6  feet  in  length  are  about  3  inches  thick  wnth  ^-inch  bars. 
The  spacing  of  the  rods  varies  with  the  length  of  the  span.  Where  the 
panels  are  approximately  square,  the  tension  rods  run  in  two  directions, 
and  where  the  panels  are  long  and  narrow,  the  tension  rods  run  across  the 
panel,  with  J-inch  rods  about  3  feet  apart  running  lengthwise  of  the  panel, 
to  prevent  contraction  cracks.  The  principal  girders  are  32  feet  long 
between  centers  of  columns,  and  27  inches  in  depth  (measured  to  surface 
of  concrete  floor),  and  of  width  varying  from  20  inches  at  the  lower  floors 
to  16  inches  at  the  upper  floors.  Cross  girders  about  16  feet  in  length  and 
18  inches  deep,  of  widths  varying  from  12  to  9  inches,  are  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  span  of  the  main  girder,  thus  dividing  the  floor  into  slabs 


Weight 

of  Reinforced  Concrete  in  Slabs  a 

nd  Beams.     (Set 

'  P'  453-) 

Weight  of  Reinforced  Slabs  per  Square  Foot. 

Weight  of  Reinforced  Beam  one  inch 
wide  per  foot  of  length. 

Thickness 

Stone  Concrete 

Cinder  Concrete 

Depth  of  Beam 

Stone  Concrete* 

in. 

lb. 

lb. 

in. 

lb. 

2 

26 

19 

6 

6.4 

2i 

32 

24 

7 

7.5 

3 

38 

29 

8 

8.6 

3i 

45 

34 

9 

9.6 

4 

51 

39 

10 

10.7 

4i 

58 

43 

12 

12.8 

5 

64 

48 

14 

15.0 

5i 

70 

53 

16 

17.1 

6 

77 

58 

18 

1Q.2 

7 

90 

68 

20 

21.4 

8 

103 

77 

25 

26.8 

9 

115 

87 

30 

32.1 

10 

128 

97 

35 

37-4 

*  Multiply  by  the  length  of  beam  in  feet  times  its  width  in  inches- 

about  16  feet  square.  Fig.  132,  page  455,  is  an  isometric  view  showing  the 
dimensions  and  reinforcement  of  the  floor,  main  girder,  cross  girder,  wall 
column,  and  wall  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors.  The  total  distributed 
loading  on  the  main  girder  is  about  15  tons  live  load  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  reinforced  concrete. 

Materials  for  Floors.  A  first-class  Portland  cement  which  will  meet 
the  standard  specifications  given  on  page  29  must  be  selected.  The 
rules  for  the  selection  of  the  aggregate  are  the  same  as  for  other  classes  of 
concrete.  The  size  of  the  coarsest  aggregate  is  often  limited  to  one  inch, 
but  if  well  graded,  so  that  the  larger  particles  will  not  collect  and  prevent 
the  flow  of  the  mortar  around  the  steel,  the  limit  of  size  for  beams,  say, 
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5  inches  in  width  and  floors  not  less  than  4  inches  thick  may  be  as  high 
as  2  inches. 

Cinders  for  concrete  should  contain  but  little  unburaed  coal  and  ht  free 
from  soot.  A  clean  cinder  will  not  discolor  the  pahn  when  held  in  it  and 
rubbed  with  the  fingers.  Usually  a  better  mixture  can  be  obtained  by 
screening  the  fine  stuff  from  the  cinders,  and  then,  if  gritty,  mixing  it  with 
sand,  than  by  using  unscreened  material,  although  if  the  fine  stuff  is  found 
by  tests  to  be  uniformly  distributed  through  the  mass,  it  may  be  used  with- 
out screening  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  sand  added. 

Usual  proportions  for  floor  concrete  are  1:2^:5,  that  is,  one  barrel 
packed  Portland  cement,  9.5  cu.  ft.  sand,  and  19.0  cu.  ft.  of  screened  stone 
or  screened  cinders.  If  the  thickness  of  the  floor  is  such  as  to  provide  a 
wide  margin  of  safety,  the  proportions  may  be  1:3:6  (based  on  a  barrel  of 
3.8  cu.  ft.),  while  for  extra  strong  work  1:2:4  may  be  specified.  For 
beams  and  girders  1:2:4  and  i:  2J:  5  are  common  proportions.  Cinder 
concrete  should  not  be  used  for  girders,  but  under  certain  conditions  may 
be  employed  for  floor  slabs.  While  it  is  lighter  in  weight,  generally  cheaper, 
and  equal  in  fireproof  qualities  to  first-class  stone  concrete  (see  p.  429),  it 
is  not  so  strong.  Hence,  for  the  same  loading  a  greater  thickness  is  re- 
quired, and  it  is  not  usually  economical  even  for  floor  slabs  except  the  span 
and  the  loading  are  so  small  that  the  thickness  of  the  floor  is  governed,  not 
by  required  strength,  but  simply  by  the  practical  conditions  of  laying  which 
hmit  it  to  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  3  inches.  In  carefully  designed 
reinforced  buildings  stone  concrete  is  generally  preferred. 

The  quantity  of  cement,  sand,  and  stone  or  cinders  required  for  any 
structure  may  be  calculated  from  the  table  on  page  231,  or,  for  slabs,  taken 
directly  from  the  table  on  page  438. 

Laying  Floors.  The  general  directions  for  mixing  and  placing  concrete, 
given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  20,  and  Chapters  XVI  and  XVII,  are  applicable 
to  building  construction. 

The  concrete  must  be  mixed  wetter  than  in  sidewalk  or  basement  floor 
construction,  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  so  that  the  mortar 
may  flow  around  the  metal  and  thoroughly  coat  and  protect  it  from  rust 
and  fire.  The  criterion  of  wetness  may  be  that  unless  handled  quickly  it 
will  flow  off  the  shovel. 

If  the  concrete  floor  is  to  provide  a  wearing  surface,  a  granolithic  finish 
may  be  given  to  it  by  laying  a  mortar  wearing  surface  before  the  lower 
portion  has  set,  as  described  for  sidewalks  in  the  preceding  chapter,  or  the 
concrete  may  be  troweled  without  the  coating  of  mortar.  The  latter  plan 
is  amply  sufficient  for  floors  which  are  not  subjected  to  excessive  wear. 
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For  a  board  floor,  nailing  strips  are  laid  upon  the  concrete,  or  imbedded 
in  it  at  i>?ht  angles  to  the  supporting  beams.  With  cinder  concrete  the 
plan  isKometimes  followed  of  nailing  thefloor  boards  directlyintotheconcrete. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  surface  of  the  concrete  must  be  leveled 
nitV  ircal  -J'--.  ■  '■■''■  i'  '-''■"■    'i      relay  the  boards  if  a  new  floor  is  required. 

The  •:iU  r>i  till-  :.ii"-.,  ■:'     1  concrete  floor  is  dependent  upon  the 

(!,  ii.ii  .vi  '.r  ;!■-:  ■.  !..  a   .1  c  under  the  observation  of  the  authors, 

■\.ii'ii   ■'■■   :i    ■:■.  .  ■;;  el      iMt'r  concrete  resting  upon  steel  I-beams, 

.;  i^:in-Z'  ■  r.  ■..•  -r  ■  ■■  ■■  I* -r-  nan  (in addition  to  the engineman,  who 
ran  the  elevator),  mixed  concrete  in  the  basement  to  supply  a  gang  of 
eleven  men,  with  foreman,  who,  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  were  placing 
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Fig.  133.  —  Fonn  for  Concrete  Floor  between  Steel  I-Beams.    (_See  p.  45S.) 


metal,  wheeling  concrete,  leveling  it,  and  cleaning  forms.  Six  carpenters, 
with  foreman,  were  employed  building  the  forms,  which  were  supported 
from  the  girders,  in  advance  of  the  concreters.  This  gang  averaged  33  to 
25  batches  (corresponding  to  17  to  igcu.  yd.)  of  i:  a:  si  dnder  concrete  in 

Floor  Forms.  In  a  large  building  the  floor  panels  should  if  possible  be 
so  designed  that  the  same  forms  may  be  used  more  than  once,  although 
they  must  not  be  removed  until  the  concrete  has  attained  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  its  own  weight  and  any  loading  which  will  come  upon  it. 

If  the  floor  slabs  are  supported  by  steel  I-beams,  the  forms  may  be 
attached  to  the  lower  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  133,  a  design  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Keams. 
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Fig.  134.  —  Clamp  for  Beam  or  Small 
Column  Form.     i^Ste  p,  459.) 


If  the  girders  are  also  of  concrete,  the  supports  for  the  form  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  beam  of  concrete,  as  well  as  the  floor  slab 
and  the  men  and  materials  upon  it.  The  forms  must  be  so  tight  as  to 
prevent  the  water  and  thin  mortar  running  away  from  the  concrete  and 
carr>'ing  off  the  cement.  This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  tongued- 
and-grooved  or  bevel-edged  boards,  but  it  is  often  possible  to  use  square- 
edged  lumber  if  it  is  thoroughly  wet  to  swell  it  before  placing  the  concrete. 

Joints  in  the  beam  forms  may  be 
covered  with  cleats. 

A  simple  form  of  clamp  for 
beam  or  small  column  forms, 
used  originally  in  Europe,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  134.  The  hook,  -4,  is  a 
plain  piece  of  flat  iron  \  inch  by 
I J  inches,  with  one  end  bent  and 
curv'ed  as  shown.  The  dog,  5, 
is  a  square  piece  of  iron,  with  the 
end  slightly  turned  and  a  hole 
slightly  larger  than  the  flat  iron, 
A  J  punched  through  it.  This  is  tightened  by  hammering  on  its  lower  end. 
The  outward  pressure  of  the  form  boards  upon  its  upper  end  causes  it  to 
bind,  and  prevents  it  from  slipping  back.  If  it  fails  to  hold,  in  any  case, 
a  wooden  wedge  is  readily  driven  in  to  assist  in  tightening. 

CONCRETE  STAIRS 

The  design  of  concrete  stairs  is  a  simple  problem  in  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  A  stairway  may  consist  (i)  of  an  inclined  slab  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  the  steps  molded  upon  its  upper  surface,  or  (2)  of  two  or,  for 
a  wide  stairway,  three  inclined  girders  to  form  the  stringers,  with  the  stairs 
between  them.  The  first  method  is  suitable  for  short  flights  not  over  8 
or  10  feet  in  length  measured  on  the  slope,  and  the  thickness  and  reinforce- 
ment are  calculated  as  for  a  slab  supported  at  the  ends.  (See  pp.  316  to 
319.)  The  principal  reinforcement  is  of  course  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  with  occasional  cross  metal  for  stiffening.  A  slab  5  inches  thick 
measured  at  the  foot  of  the  risers  is  suitable  for  a  stairway  half  a  story  high. 

When  built  with  side  girders,  the  dimensions  of  each  of  the  latter  may 
be  calculated  as  a  concrete  beam  with  a  longitudinal  rod  near  the  lower 
surface.  A  small  rod  also  runs  across  from  girder  to  girder  at  the  foot  of 
each  riser  so  that  the  risers  are  practically  reinforced  beams.  It  is  usually 
cheaper  to  construct  the  under  side  of  the  stairs  as  a  slab  than  to  build 
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forms  for  each  stair.  The  forms  for  the  stringers  may  consist  of  planks 
notched  for  treads  and  risers,  with  boards  nailed  across  as  molds  for  the 
faces.  If  a  fine  finish  is  desired,  the  method  of  surfacing  described  for 
curbing  may  be  followed.     (See  p.  444.) 

CONCRETE  B00F8 

Concrete  roofs  are  designed  and  laid  in  much  the  same  manner  as  are 
floors.  The  forms  also  are  similarly  constructed.  As  the  weight  of  the 
roof  itself  forms  a  large  prof)ortion  of  the  total  load  upon  the  girders,  cinder 
concrete,  because  of  its  light  weight,  is  especially  adapted  to  this  class  of 
construction.  The  strength  of  the  concrete  may  also  play  a  smaller  part  in 
roofs  than  in  floors,  because  the  length  of  span  may  be  governed  by  other 
conditions,  and  the  concrete  may  often  be  laid  as  thin  as  is  practicable  to 
lay  it  and  properly  imbed  the  metal. 

The  wetness  of  the  concrete  is  limited  by  the  slope  of  the  roof,  although 
for  a  steep  slope  it  may  be  necessary  to  confine  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
by  forms. 

The  proper  thicknesses  and  reinforcement  for  different  spans  may  be 
obtained  from  tables  on  page  317  or  318,  selecting  the  weights  from  the 
data  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Roof  Loads.  A  roof  load  is  made  up  of  the  weights  of  the  roof  itself, 
the  roof  covering,  the  snow  load,  and  the  wind  load. 

The  weight  of  the  concrete  may  be  obtained  from  the  tables  mentioned. 

Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman*  gives  the  following  estimates  for  the  weight 
of  roof  covering: 

Tin,  I  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Iron,  I  to  3  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Slate,  10  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Tiles,  12  to  25  lb.  per  square  foot  of  roof  surface. 
Average  may  be  taken  at  12  lb.  per  square  foot. 

The  snow  load  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  roof  and  the  locality.  Prof. 
Merriman  allows  for  an  approximate  average  15  lb.  per  square  foot  of 
horizontal  area. 

The  wind  load,  which  acts  horizontally,  varies  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  a  usual  pressure  being  assumed  as  40  lb.  per  square  foot  of  vertical 
surface.  This  pressure  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
roof  gives  the  pressure  normal  to  the  surface. 

Special  Roof  Construction.    Concrete  is  well  adapted  for  arch  roofs, 

^Merriman^s  Roofs  and  Bridges,  page  4. 
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groined  ardies,  and  domes.  The  dome  of  one  of  the  Bi- Centennial  Build- 
ings at  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  example,  55  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  and  34  feet  high,  consists  of  a  skeleton  of  24  S-inch  I-beam 
ribs,  supported  at  the  top  against  a  circular  steel  rim,  with  reinforcing 
metal  imbedded  in  the  3i-inch  thickness  of  concrete  between  them.  The 
surface  of  the  concrete  was  formed  by  "screeding"  it  with  a  cur\'ed  templet 
whose  length  was  the  entire  height  of  the  arch. 

CONCRETE    WALLS 

If  Portland  cement  concrete  could  be  laid  in  thin  walls  as  cheaply  as  in 
mass  work  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  materials  for  j^ermanent 
construction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  experienced  contractor  can  build  a 
6-inch  wall  of  concrete  which  will  be  stronger,  more  durable,  and  no  more 
expensive  than  a  12-inch  wall  of  brick. 

The  chief  cost  in  concrete  wall  construction  is  in  the  labor  of  building 
and  raising  the  forms  and  of  hoisting  the  concrete.  The  former  varies 
with  the  method  of  construction  and  the  number  of  angles  in  the  wall.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  structure  the  concrete  may  be  hoisted  in  elevator  buckets* 
by  power.  If  the  building  is  small  and  the  concrete  is  hauled  up  by  hand 
in  buckets  to  a  height  of,  say,  15  feet,  at  least  twice  as  many  men  will  be 
required  to  fill  pails,  haul  up,  and  carry  to  place  as  are  needed  for  measur- 
ing and  mixing  the  concrete  on  the  platform  below. 

Methods  of  surfacing  concrete  walls  are  described  on  page  380.  Plas- 
tering is  unsatisfactory. 

Cellar  Walls.  Cellar  or  basement  walls  adapted  to  withstand  earth 
pressure  may  be  thinner  when  of  concrete  than  when  built  of  stone,  be- 
cause laid  as  a  continuous  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

For  a  wall  of  1:3:6  Portland  cement  concrete  with  a  spreading  base 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  a  thickness  of  10  inches  will  withstand  without 
reinforcing  metal  a  pressure  of  6  feet  of  earth.  If  the  top  of  the  wall  is 
strengthened  by  a  wooden  sill  imbedded  in  or  dogged  to  the  concrete,  and 
the  sill  is  stiffened  by  floor  joists,  the  wall  becomes  a  slab  supported  at  its 
bottom  by  the  earth  and  at  its  top  by  the  sill.  A  6-inch  wall  8  feet  high 
will  thus  withstand  the  pressure  against  it  of  6  feet  of  earth.  However, 
J-inch  rods,  spaced  about  2  feet  apart  in  both  directions,  will  greatly 
stiffen  so  thin  a  wall,  and  prevent  cracks  before  the  concrete  is  thoroughly 
hard.  If  desired,  a  coping  of  concrete  wider  than  the  wall  itself  may  be 
formed  at  the  top  and  a  J-inch  rod  placed  horizontally  in  its  inner  face. 

^Method  used  at  the  Ingallt  Building  is  illustrated  in  Engineering  News,  July  30, 1903,  p.  95. 
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The  earth  must  not  be  filled  in  against  the  back  of  the  wall  until  three  oi 
four  weeks  after  placing,  unless  portions  of  the  intenor  forms  are  left  in 
place  and  carefully  braced. 

Designs  for  reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  are  illustrated  on  page  491. 

A  simple  form  for  a  cellar  or  foundation  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  135. 
A  ranger,  .4.4,  is  lined,  and  lightly  spiked  to  occasional  studs  whose  pointed 
ends  are  driven  into  the  ground,  and  kept  in  line  by  strips  of  wood  running 
from  it  to  stakes  in  the  bank.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  also  to 
set  a  lower  ranger  between  the  studs  and  the  bank.  Occasional  stakes, 
BB,  are  driven-in  the  ground,  and  a  ranger,  CO,  for  the  inside  row  of  studs. 


*^ 


Fio.  135.  —  Form  for  Cellar  Wall.     (Sec  p.  46»,) 


is  laid  on  top  of  them,  lined,  and  lightly  spiked  to  them,  while  the  upper 
ends  of  these  studs  are  held  by  cleats,  DD,  run  across  to  the  inner  row  of 
studs.  Vertical  strips,  EE,  about  J  inch  square,  are  placed  inside  of  each 
stud  for  the  form  planks  to  rest  against,  and  after  a  section  of  concrete 
is  laid  are  easily  knocked  out,  and  the  form  planks  raised  to  another 
level.  The  first  layer  of  concrete  is  allowed  to  flow  out  under  the  lower 
plank  to  form  a  footing,  above  which  the  cellar  floor  is  laid.  The  number 
of  the  laborers  and  the  height  of  the  forms  should  be  such  that  the  planks 
may  be  raised  each  morning,  provided  the  concrete  is  hard  enough  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  without  indenting. 
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WaDfl  for  Bnfldiiigs.  Concrete  walls  are  either  of  single  thickness,  or 
double  with  an  air  space  between.  The  double  wall  has  greater  stability, 
and  the  air  space  renders  the  interior  of  the  building  less  subject  to  changes 
in  temperature  and  more  completely  moisture-proof.  Moisture  is  likely 
to  collect  on  the  inside  of  a  single  wall. 

A  single  concrete  wall  4  inches  thick  with  its  base  spread  to  provide 
a  footing  is  at  least  equivalent  to  an  8-inch  brick  wall,  and  a  6-inch  con- 
crete is  at  least  equivalent  to  12  inches  of  brick.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
small  reinforcing  rods,  about  J  inch  in  diameter,  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart 
in  walk  6  inches  thick  or  under,  not  only  to  increase  their  permanent 
strength,  but  to  guard  against  accidents  during  or  immediately  after 
construction.  Occasional  projections  or  pilasters  improve  the  appearance 
and  add  to  the  strength  of  a  single  wall. 

Each  face  of  a  hollow  wall  is  usually  3  to  4  inches  thick,  3  or  3  J  inches 
being  the  minimum  thickness  at  which  concrete  can  conveniently  be 
placed. 

The  four-story  factory  building  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Ransome,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  hollow  wall  construction.  The  thickness  of  both  faces  of  the  walls  is 
3 J  inches.  The  walls  of  the  first  story  are  16  inches  from  surface  to  sur- 
face, that  is,  the  space  between  is  9  inches,  while  the  walls  of  the  upper 
stories  are  made  thinner  by  reducing  the  width  of  the  hollow  space.  The 
general  construction  of  a  hollow  wall  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  137,  page  465. 

The  walls  of  the  Ingalls  Building  consist  of  concrete  8  inches  in  thick- 
ness, faced  with  brick  or  marble.  They  are  supported  by  reinforced 
columns  spaced  about  16  feet  on  centers,  and  the  portions  of  the  wall  at 
the  floor  lines,  that  is,  between  the  top  of  the  window  of  one  story  and  the 
window-sill  of  the  story  above,  are,  in  reality,  concrete  beams  reinforced 
by  two  J-inch  bars  placed  2  inches  above  the  top  of  each  tier  of  windows, 
with  J-inch  horizontal  bars  2  feet  apart  over  the  remainder  of  the  wall. 
In  addition  to  the  column  reinforcement  vertical  bars  are  placed  2  inches 
from  each  window  opening. 

The  marble  facing  is  supported  at  each  floor  line  by  triangular  projec- 
tions in  the  concrete,  and  the  brickwork  in  the  stories  above  by  square 
projections  3J  inches  wide.  The  marble  is  also  held  at  each  horizontal 
joint  by  anchor  bolts  imbedded  in  the  concrete,  and  the  brickwork  by  ties 
of  round,  straight  rods  about  8  or  9  inches  long  and  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
placed  through  small  holes  in  the  outer  forms  before  concreting  so  as  to 
extend  5  inches  into  the  concrete. 

Wall  Forms.    A  simple  form  for  a  cellar  wall  is  illustrated  and  described 
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on  IMIKC  461.  A  form  for  a  wall  of  single  thickness  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  136. 
The  concrete  is  first  laid  to  the  full  height  of  the  ribs,  then  the  bolts  are 
loosened,  the  ribs  raised  one-half  their  length,  so  that  one-half  of  each  stiC 
la[>s  over  the  concrete  to  keep  the  wall  true  and  straight,  and  the  forms  are 
af(ain  filled  with  concrete  to  the  top.  Two  bolts  to  each  pair  of  ribs  are 
all  that  are  required  after  the  concreting  is  commenced.  These  are  re- 
moved Iwfore  the  wall  is  hard,  so  that  they  need  be  simply  greased  and 
the  holeii  filled  solid  full  with  mortar  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  tbe 


Fig.  ij6.  —  Ribs  For  Holding  Fonn  Plaok.    {Set  f.  4&|.> 


mortar  in  the  concrete.  The  collar  and  set  screw  shown  in  detail  is  con- 
vntient  whtre  the  waits  or  columns  are  of  x'arious  dimensions,  although 
usually  an  ordinary*  threaded  bolt  with  nut  and  washer  mar  be  used. 

A  dwign  tor  a  form  for  a  hollow  wall  is  shown  in  Fig,  137.  The  ribs 
and  bolts  are  so  arraitged  that  the  btter  do  not  pass  through  the  concrete, 
the  form  b<ing  raised  when  the  concrete  reaches  their  level.  In  the  same 
fixture  is  shown  a  style  of  tongued  and  grooved  molding  with  edges  slightly 
be%'«led.  which  may  be  used  to  fonn  the  honzoatal  joint  instead  of  nailing 
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a  triangular  strip  upon  the  planks.  If  the  surface  is  finished  as  a  mono- 
lith of  course  no  moldings  are  required.  The  forms  must  be  nearly  water- 
tight, to  prevent  the  mortar  running  away  from  the  stones. 

Pl&dng  Ooncrsto  in  Wills.  For  thin  walls  it  is  necessan'  to  use  mushy 
concrete,  so  soft  that  it  must  be  handled  quickly  or  it  will  run  oil  the 
shovel.  It  should  not,  however,  be  so  wet  that  the  mortar  is  watcrj-,  or  it 
will  run  away  from  the  stones  and  lea\e  pockets  in  the  tini.shc<l  work. 
The  concrete  should  be  joggled  rather  than  rammed,  the  chief  object 
being  to  prevent  collections  of  stones  in  one  place,  which  will  cause  notice- 


FlG.  137.  — Fomis  tor  Hollow  Walls.     (See  p.  464.) 

able  voids  on  the  surface.    The  ramming  of  concrete  i^  discussed  on  paf;e 
373,  and  methods  of  surfacing  are  described  on  page  3S0. 

The  size  of  stone  for  walls  is  sometimes  limitcl  to  j  inch  or  one  inch. 
However,  a  larger  sized  material,  even  up  to  2  inches,  has  been  used  by 
Mr.  Thompson  in  4  and  6-inch  walls  with  satisfactory  results. 

OOirCRETI  OOLUHm 

For  coDcrete  columns  in  proportions  i:  a):  5,  conservative  designers 
allow  from  250  to  350  pounds  per  square  inch  (i7§  to  34)  tons  per  sf|uare 
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foot).  For  ordinary  concrete  this  allows  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  9 
to  6  at  one  month,  or  12  to  8}  at  six  months.  Small  columns,  under,  say, 
2  feet  in  area,  should  receive  rather  less  loading,  perhaps  50  pounds  per 
square  inch  less,  than  larger  columns,  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in 
placing  the  concrete.  Small  specimens,  of  concrete  usually  show  lower 
compressive  strength  than  large  specimens.     (See  p.  279.) 

Columns  are  reinforced  by  various  methods:  (i)  Small  diameter  rods 
are  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  columns,  with  occasional  horizontal  hoops 
surrounding  them;  (2)  large  rods  are  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  columns 
to  assist  the  concrete  in  taking  the  vertical  compressive  stress,  and  (3) 
some  form  of  spiral  or  a  succession  of  hoops  is  employed  to  utilize  the 
increase  in  strength  of  hooped  concrete  over  plain  concrete.  The  first 
method,  which  is  often  used  in  combination  with  the  other  two,  adds  slightly 
to  the  actual  compressive  strength  of  a  column,  and  assists  in  preventing 
sudden  failure  before  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  hard. 

The  columns  of  the  Harvard  Stadium*,  illustrated  in  our  frontispiece 
in  process  of  construction,  range  in  size  from  14  inches  square  to  24  by 
33  inches,  and  contain  |  and  J-inch  rods  in  the  comers  with  square  loops 
of  J-inch  rods  placed  around  them  horizontally  at  intervals  of  about  fifty 
times  the  diameters  of  the  loop  rods.  The  allowable  compressive  stress 
for  1:3:6  concrete  in  columns  was  taken  at  350  lb.  per  square  inch.  The 
outer  wall  is  supported  by  hollow  piers,  66  by  36  inches  over  all,  4  inches 
thick  on  the  longer  faces,  and  6  to  8  inches  thick  on  the  ends. 

The  1904  specifications  of  the  Prussian  Public  Works  place  the  horizon- 
tal rods  at  distances  apart  of  not  more  than  thirty  times  their  diameters. 

A  typical  section  of  column  in  the  Ingalls  Building  is  shown  in  Fig.  132, 
P^ge  455*  '^he  rods  designed  to  assist  in  bearing  the  compressive  stress 
are  4  inches  in  diameter  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  column,  and  are  grad- 
ually reduced  to  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  stories.  They  are  con- 
nected at  the  ends  with  pipe  couplings  and  the  joints  grouted.  The  outer 
rods  on  each  edge  of  the  column  are  designed  to  resist  the  wind  stresses. 
To  avoid  complication  in  the  drawing,  these  are  not  shown  at  the  £kx>r 
level.    Formulas  for  reinforced  columns  are  given  on  page  329. 

The  flexure  of  the  column  is  disregarded  by  the  Prussian  regulations 
until  the  height  of  the  column  exceeds  eighteen  times  its  least  diameter. 
Some  other  authorities  limit  the  height  to  twelve  times  the  least  diameter 
before  taking  account  of  this  in  the  calculation.  In  cases  where  the 
loading  is  eccentric,  however,  computation  should  be  made  even  for  short 
columns,  as  outlined  on  page  253. 

^Described  by  Lewis  J.  Johnson  in  Journal  Association  Engineering  Sodetiet,  June,  1904,  p.  2^3. 
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Chimney  of  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Power  House      {See  p  469  ) 
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High  ctiaasxvs-  asiTxe  *eet  rmir  :c  r:irc:^w  ^t.  .rx:^t«<r.:  ^,vA:ft>  N^ft"  5{^<^ 
United  Sciiesw  O^Dt  :£  ±e  m.-sc  u-xiriK  :£  :r*fstf  >  :>;<  v^o-?;v,t'3<'>i  >M  hV 
Padnc  Efectrk  Ria-»aj  Frwiicr  ttrcse.*  r^.,^  ,r:  uv^  \  ^atv^risstvAi  rk^ 
vadoo.  logether  -mth  esirrtr.i:c:  jjic  riu.-  v.'C  rvi[f.ii>  a*v,  *4:;',^r5>N|-  MA.iiUV^, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  rj-a-  Tbe  rvc  <c:eil:>  j:::^  ^r::TvOk  "^t^w^v^^K^xl  sMi  r^\>\ 
other,  the  vertical  rib^,  cirrwi  up  :he  ec::nr  h<Uh:  v^z  u<o  iVrl,  lx^u\)J  l\M«^r^l 
so  as  to  give  a  ckaiance  Iwtweeri  th^rir  iv::\t>  v^t  f  of  .^u  iuvh.  I'hr  f\m>^^ 
were  supported  bv  scaliokiing  within  :he  t;uc»  \>hcrr  the  rlr\rt(\^v  Wrt^ 
also  placed.  The  inner  shell  wjls  kept  aKnc  the  vHUcr  onc»  <u^\l  a  hri^hl 
of  5  feet  of  concrete  laid  in  each  shell  in  An  iificnuHMK  so  ihwt  \\\  \\\\w 
o'clock  next  morning  the  concrete  was  harvi  enough  t\>  |H^niu(  Vcuvlt^^  \\\v 
forms.  The  forms  were  7  feet  high,  ami  ihc  alignnvont  \v<is  nu^lnlMlnnl 
by  clamping  the  lower  2  feet  by  tumbucklos  ujH^n  ihc  lotu ivlr  \m\  \\\v 
day  before.    The  chimney  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Carl  l.ronar\h, 

WALLS  OF  MORTAB  PLASTERED  UPON  METAL  LATH 

Partitions  of  plaster  from  metal  lathing  art*  usnl  rxtniHivrly  for  I'lrr 
proof  oflSce  buildings  and  hotels,  and  arc  also  adaplnl,  whrn  in«dr  wllh 
Portland  cement  mortar,  to  certain  classes  of  oulsldo  wnllM. 

For  a  one-story  building,  timber  or  steel  posts  may  be  Mrt  upon  1  ofn  tp\f* 
foundations,  and  the  walls  constructed  by  iisinK  J  im  li  or  1  IihIi  ilitthh^l 
irons  for  studding,  to  which  the  metal  lathing  is  attarhrd,  «imI  \ht*h  nivrrrH 
(on  both  sides)  with  Portland  cement  mortar  al^Mit  a  In*  lir^  till*  k,  l\w  ^Uu\ 
dirig  being  generally  set  from  12  to  f6  indien  on  irnfrfJi,  fhr  ^Huihii  tt^^ 
pending  on  the  height  of  wall,  Snrh  w;ilh  fitt^  ti\^i  iuUf\f^p4  Utt  >»!{/)» 
buildings  where  steel  frames  arc  nn^rj,  ;m  th^  y^\w\(\\u^,  ti^u  >^  ^^ntf^ly 
bolted  to  the  steel  work,  and  the  mn^il  bthirK/  uuf\  ttiitrnf  ft^fiAlM  U*  fM 
same  manner  as  for  onc-?»t^>rjf'  bwildin^.^. 

For  curtain  walls  the  fir^t  cfjmi  fA  mortar  h  iku^iII/  rriuM  ^*TifK  /"m^  y^4ff&\ 
of  fii5t-clas5  Portland  cement  f/>  fhrf/r  }>nrff.h  fA  ff^tijt^  ^i^<A^  Af^A  f^^^  <';*-;k 
of  lime  putty,  or  pa.^te,  mtf>  whiVh  i*^  m'xuA  ff  ^tfM^W  f^\iAt\i\i)f  fA  V^^t  r^n\^ 
hair.  The  setocud  rjr)i6sX,r  whw-.h  is  %^>%\\^A  Mf>r^.  fh<»  frf^f  ''//4f  k  fhA»'/r»i<jJ*.l-/ 
dry  J,  cfKishu  frf  one  F>arrftl  rA  Fr>rrl^nd  c^m^tf  u>  fY,t^^  h/ifi'/'ls  ^A  iT4^^*'I  ^^ih 
about  a  btscketfal  fA  lime  puTfy,-  wirh<'*»if  h;^ir  Th^  fi^imh  ^^M  i«<  if<*»^«*f«»llv 
miied  at  tt&e  prr^poctiirww  rA  r»ri<^  pMX  f^'^.^rl^nd  ^^m#»:nt  fA  i-.v*'*  ry^'^\<  xT»nd 
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Tbfe  iaoM.  '.vu:  nuiy  ut  iTuweiec  ur  fiuuliiC  ti'  f:  smuotii  or  Tnupi:  gii-t»i-» 
«t  nutv  ijt  (Kaii«c.  ur  ii  nin}   l>t  pvix  wiun  it-  kuDwii  at  b  "sisi-das'' 


Itniiifi  uv  umwiiij'  liit 


ui^  vhb  h  brush  or  Tvii;  brmm:. 

Cuuaeu-  or  morair  may  Ik  cas:  bi  ffj'"-it. 
i>  dtrsuvd  tiize  ur  ^ape.  ur  molded  ior  nnuanensl 
nJai  vKr  Idrti]  archheciuraDy  and  ir  dunuuiirr  Tia! 
.  liaKr3iuDt:aDdcniimt:.    Tne  culariiiB.y  be^ioirJT 


FlO.  140.  —  P'niring  Soit  Slab  of  Hamrd  Stadium.    (S^  p.  4'jo.) 


varied  by  mixing  diflerent  kinds  of  crushed  stone.  Aitifidal  coloring 
matter  u  apt  to  fade. 

Omamentii  are  run  whde  in  a  mold  which  is  made  in  halves,  or  are 
motded  in  two  or  three  pieces  and  cemented  tt^ether.  Molds  of  plaster- 
of'Paris,  shellacked  within,  are  commonly  employed. 

Another  method  of  molding,  similar  fo  that  employed  for  iron  castings, 
is  with  fine,  damp  sand,  which  is  sometimes  treated  by  a  patented  process. 
A  wooden  core  is  made  and  sand  packed  around  it,  then  the  core  is  re- 
moved, and  the  mortar  a  poured  in.  The  surfaces,  after  setting,  may  be 
rublied  down  and  floated.    Fig.  140  illustrates  the  pouring  of  a  seat  slab 


€^X€3£TE  B^'LUPLSiS  <.\\V>T.^c\7\\\V  ^>: 


at  the  Harrard  Sca&imL^  TTbft  tpooiikii  curt*,  'v''rit:b.  vxs  oc  :i^^'  5','C*sjt  **« 
an  L.  kr  riaarimi  crBBiLaas  b«d  irtnncvisd  rrrjin  i?«f  si-tc..  "rt^trxt^.'^vurr^  wtw 
placed,  arnf  driirk  srrjor  "Jt  che  coca««!ncy  :£  ,-TTrj.7^  .s  ^^ij^ic  z*:sy.  vr  vxs^ 
a  box  ciT-  TEnc  pru^rtDucs  ■:£  naa-KriiU  w«r^  accc:  cctf  tniK  fcVi:t;iyt:x\ 
cemait  lo  2)  puns  maie-  loniz^bDeti  tn.p  nx-k  ujinoer  ^bcir.  .ua,rs^rccc- 

OGVCSRS  BUILDDre  SLOCSS 

ing  boikiiiig  hlocks  ct  Portend  vifmene  sxttjjt  or  s.vcvt^rOf  cv.>  vvmi^vc^r  >«  iiii^ 
\mdk  and  stone  for  Eiocsse  iroacs.  N>cne  vK  ch«(  ctuvrh'>.ic>  iKvrttx  ch<^  ("tt^^vi;;^ 
from  mmude  mixed  ridier  dry  md  p.Dess»cd  1:1:0  ch<>  ctK'kL  whxk^  ^^ttwr 
methods  enqilcnr  a  semi-liquid  coosisceno*.  .ir^i  the  nucrrul  i:^  nntvix 
poured  inlD  the  molds.  The  bkxks  may  N^  hoUv^w  50  ju^  (v>  cxitrtut  cWtir 
thiom^  die  nail,  or  each  iaice  of  the  wall  may  be  Luvi  with  5<^|virAtir  IxKvi:^ 

H  cue  is  cxerdsed  in  molding  and  the  sire:>  aiui  surfA^v  .ip^yvAt^iuv  ^>t 
the  hlocks  are  Taiied,  a  wall  of  pleasing  arvhitectuml  eifevi  is  i^vs^^lxk^ 

The  material  for  building  blocks  should  be  Urstcla^s  r\>rll>inv)  ^vnKixl 
and  fine  cxushed  rock,  or  fine  gravel  and  sand  ranging  in  si^o  trv^nx  )  inch 
in  Jinmmmtmr  fo  dusL  Fine  sand  or  fine  dust  alone  nuk«£^  with  INxrtbnd 
cement  a  ^ciy  pcxous  stone,  and  must  therefore  never  be  useil. 

m  J.  Jokatga  m  Jbunul  AsiodatioB  Engineering  Societiet,  June,  1904,  pk  ^05* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
FOUNDATIONS   AND   PIERS 

Concrete  exceb  as  a  material  for  foundations,  and  here  finds  its  widest 
and  most  important  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
such  construction,  because  the  stresses  are  chiefly  compressive,  the  forms 
are  easily  built,  and  the  surface  appearance  need  not  be  considered. 

Concrete  is  peculiarly  suited  to  under-water  foundations  because, 
although  it  requires  careful  handling,  it  can  be  placed  with  great 
facility.    It  is  now  used  even  in  piling.     (See  p.  477.) 

Within  recent  years  concrete  has  been  adopted  for  foundations  above 
ground,  such  as  bridge  piers,  and  is  standing  the  test  of  durability  even 
when  subjected  to  excessive  wear  and  impact.     (See  p.  483.) 

Since  the  design  of  a  foundation  or  sub-structure  is  governed  almost  as 
much  by  the  character  of  the  underlying  rock  or  soil  as  by  the  super- 
structure, brief  reference  is  made  to  the  standard  practice  in  estimating 
loads,  although  the  treatment  of  engineering  principles,  as  such,  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  treatise. 

BEARING  POWER  OF  SOILS  AND  ROOK 

Sound  hard  ledge  will  support  the  weight  of  any  foundation  and  sup)er- 
structure,  but  if  the  rock  is  seamy  or  rotten  it  may  require  thorough  ex- 
amination and  special  treatment.  If  its  surface  is  weathered,  it  must  be 
removed.  A  sloping  surface  must  be  stepped  or  the  foundation  designed 
with  sufficient  toe  to  prevent  sliding. 

The  sustaining  power  of  earths  depends  upon  their  composition,  the 
amount  of  water  which  they  contain  or  are  likely  to  receive,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  are  confined.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  loads  which 
may  be  safely  placed  upon  uniform  strata  of  considerable  thickness  is 
given  by  Mr.  George  B.  Francis*: 

There  are  several  classes  of  strata  that  are  readily  definable,  such  as 
ledge  rock,  hard  pan,  gravel,  clean  sand,  dry  clay,  wet  clay,  and  loam,  and 
when  these  strata  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  uniform  for  consid- 
erable areas,  they  may  be  loaded  with   safety  (provided   the   material 

^Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June  1903)  p.  340. 
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placed  thereon  is  not  of  less  densit}*  than  the  natural  material  upx>n  which 
it  is  i^aced,  viz.,  concrete  or  brick  work  on  ledge  rock)  as  follows 

Ledge  rock,  36  tons  per  square  foot 
Hard  pan,  8  tons  per  square  foot. 
Gravel,  5  tons  per  square  foot. 
Clean  sand,  4  tons  per  square  foot 
Dry  clay,  3  tons  per  square  foot. 
Wet  day,  2  tons  per  square  foot. 
Loam,  I  ton  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Francis,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  many  kinds  and  mixtures 
of  materials,  and  to  the  consequent  impossibility  of  applying  such  spe- 
cific rules  as  the  abo\'e  to  all  cases.  He  also  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  varied  and  ample  experience  when  fi.xing  safe  allowable  pressures. 

If  the  piles  are  driven  to  firm  strata,  such  as  rock  or  hard  pan,  the 
loading  which  a  pile  ^^-ill  stand  is  determined  by  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  timber.  If  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  friction,  it  is  customan* 
to  calculate  the  safe  loading  by  a  formula  based  upon  factors  obtained  by 
experiment,  or  by  one  based  upon  the  penetration  of  the  pile  from  the 
blow  of  the  pile  driver. 

An  engineer  experienced  in  pile  driving  in  a  particular  locality  can 
often  determine  by  judgment  whether  the  piles  have  reached  a  firm  bearing, 
but  it  is  usually  safer  to  formulate  e.xact  specifications.  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Worcester*  ad\ises  for  piles  which  meet  a  hard  resistance,  a  p)enetration 
of  one  inch  under  a  2  ooo-lb.  hammer  falling  10  feet,  and  for  piles  which 
hold  by  friction,  a  penetration  of  3  inches  under  a  2  ooo-lb.  hammer 
falling  15  feet.     He  prefers  heavier  hammers  if  they  are  available. 

A  mean  of  the  various  formulasf  gives  for  approximate  average  values, 
after  applying  a  factor  of  safety  of  3,  a  safe  load  of  16  tons  for  bearing 
piles  and  9  tons  for  friction  piles.*  These  loads  apply  to  ordinary  piles 
of  spruce  and  Non^^ay  pine. 

A  commonly  used  formula  for  determining  safe  loading  on  piles  with 
reference  to  the  penetration  under  blows  of  the  hammer  is  the  Engineering 
News  formula,  which  is  as  follows: 

Let 

P   =  safe  load  in  tons  upon  a  pile. 

W  =  weight  of  hammer  in  tons. 

h    =  height  of  fall  in  feet. 

p    =  penetration  in  inches  under  last  blow. 

*  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1903,  p.  285. 

fThe  various  pile  formulas  are  tabulated  and  discussed  by  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  in  Trans- 
actions American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  i8o. 
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Then 


Mr.  Worcester  states  with  reference  to  spacing  piles: 

The  minimum  distance  between  centers  of  piles  dep)ends  upon  two 
factors:  the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  butts.  Ordinary  spruce 
piles  may  be  well  driven  24  inches  on  centers,  while  large  and  long  piles 
cannot  be  driven  to  advantage  closer  than  30  inches.  Another  governing 
condition  must  be  taken  into  account,  however,  and  that  is  the  supporting 
power  of  the  soil  as  a  whole.  Where  the  piles  reach  a  real  hard  pan,  the 
soil  will  generally  resist  all  the  pressure  that  the  piles  can  bring  on  it, 
unless  it  consists  of  a  thin  crust  overlying  a  soft  material;  but  when  the 
soil  is  so  soft  that  the  piles  hold  by  friction  only,  and  there  is  enough 
friction  to  carry  all  the  soil  between  the  piles  down  with  them,  in  case  they 
go  together,  the  spacing  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  the  underlying 
soil  will  support  per  square  foot.  For  example,  if  the  soil  can  only  sup- 
port 2  tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  piles  could  each  carry  18  tons,  it  is 
useless  to  place  them  closer  than  3  feet  on  centers. 

OONORETE  GAPPING  FOR  PILES 

Although  some  authorities  advocate  stone  capping  for  piles,  even  if  the 
cost  is  more,  it  is  generally  considered  good  practise  to  lay  the  concrete 
directly  upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  The  ground  is  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  one  or  two  feet  around  the  piles,  and  if  very  soft,  a  layer  of  broken 
stone  or  chips  may  be  spread  and  rammed  hard  upon  it  before  laying 
the' concrete.  The  load  is  distributed  by  the  concrete,  and  the  support- 
ing power  of  the  soil  between  the  piles  is  utilized. 

The  thickness  of  the  concrete  above  the  piles  must  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tribute the  superimposed  weight,  and  the  reactionary  load  of  the  pile  head 
acting  upwards.  If  the  layer  is  very  thin  there  may  be  danger  of  the  pile 
head  shearing  through  the  concrete.  The  objection  sometimes  raised  to 
concrete  capping  is  that  the  upward  crushing  stress  upon  the  concrete  by 
the  head  of  the  pile  may  be  excessive,  especially  if  loaded  before  the  con- 
crete is  thoroughly  hard.  In  considering  this  tendency,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  under  concentrated  loading  the  concrete  will  sustain  a  higher 
stress  per  unit  of  area  of  contact  than  if  the  load  is  distributed.  (See 
P-  250.) 

DESIGN  OF  CONCRETE  FOUNDATIONS  AND  FOOTDfOS 

The  load  upon  a  building  foundation  need  not  always  be  taken  as  the 
dead  load  plus  the  entire  live  load  for  which  the  superstructure  is  de- 
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signed,  because  in  most  structures  the  full  live  load  will  never  be  imposed 
upon  all  the  floors  at  the  same  time.  A  conservative  suggestion  for  re- 
duction in  the  live  load  is  given  on  page  453. 

Eccentric  pressure  caused  by  an  excessive  load  on  a  particular  part  of 
a  foundation  must  be  provided  for,  or  unequal  settlement  may  occur.  In 
many  classes  of  construction  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  foundations 
under  different  columns,  and  give  each  column  the  area  required  to  with- 
stand its  own  load,  instead  of  making  one  continuous  mass,  and,  further- 
more, to  arrange  for  unit  pressures  on  all  foundations  of  a  structure,  so 
that  the  settlement,  if  any,  may  be  uniform. 

With  vertical  loading  upon  rock  or  soil  whose  sustaining  power  per 
square  foot  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  unit  load,  the  dimensions  of  the 
foundation  are  fixed  by  the  size  of  the  structure,  the  safe  load  which  can 
be  sustained  by  the  concrete,  or  by  resistance  to  overturning.  If  the  load 
is  greater  than  an  equivalent  area  of  soil  can  sustain,  the  area  of  the  base 
of  the  concrete  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  concrete  battered  or  stepped  or 
reinforced.  It  is  a  common  engineering  practise  to  make  the  length 
of  the  projections  or  steps  of  plain  concrete  one-half  the  height  of  the 
block,  and  this  usually  gives  good  results  in  buried  foundations  where 
the  surrounding  earth  assists  to  prevent  splitting. 

The  effect  of  concentrated  loading  must  be  considered  when  designing 
a  footing.  (See  p.  249.)  The  pedestal  bases  for  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  were  designed,  when  covering  one-half  the  area  of  the  concrete, 
with  25%  higher  unit  stresses  for  the  concrete  in  actual  contact  than  when 
covering  the  entire  area.  Fig.  141,  page  476,  shows  a  typical  founda- 
tion foi:  the  columns.* 

The  following  figures  are  suggested  as  conservative  safe  loads,  not 
allowing,  on  the  one  hand,  for  increased  strength  under  concentrated 
loading,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  live  loads.  These  figures  are  based 
on  ordinary  concrete  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  5^  at  one  month  and  a  fac- 
tor of  7^  at  six  months.     (See  p.  242.) 


Safe 

Loads  on  Foundations. 

Proportions  of  Concrete 
by  volume.f 

Lb. 

per  sq. 

Safe  Loading 
in. 

Tons  per  sq.  ft. 

1:1:3 

480 

35 

1:2:4 

450 

32 

i:2}:s 

400 

29 

1:3:6 
1:4:8 

280 

25 
29 

*G«orge  A.  Kimball  in  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies,  June,  1903,  p.  351. 
f Baaed  00  a  barrel  of  packed  cement  of  3.8  cu.  ft.,  weighing  376  lb.  net. 
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For  a  vibrating  or  pounding  load  these  values  should  be  reduced  from 
\  to  i,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  loading.  For  a  concentrated 
load  the  values  may  be  increased  according  to  directions  on  page  250. 


IDODOQUD 


ELEVATION 
Fig.  141.— Typical  Column  Foundations  of  Boston  Elevated  Railway.    (See  ^.475.) 

Stinforced  Footings.  To  distribute  the  load  over  a  laige  area  of  soil 
without  carrying  the  foundations,  by  successive  steps,  to  a  considerable 
depth  and  using  a  large  mass  of  concrete,  a  single  slab  may  be  employed 
and  reinforced  with  steel  to  prevent  the  projection  breaking. 

Each  projection  of  a  footing  supporting  a  vertical  load  is  a  beam  resisting 
a  uniformly  distributed  upward  pressure  whose  intensity  per  unit  of  area 
of  base  is  equivalent  to  the  total  superimposed  load  divided  by  the  area  of 
the  base.  The  thickness  of  the  projection  and  the  amount  of  reinforcing 
metal,  therefore,  may  be  obtained  from  data  in  Chapter  XIV.  The 
maximum  bending  moment  —  and  consequently  the  strongest  section  of  the 
base  —  required  for  most  footings  is  at  a  point  just  inside  of  its  line  of 
offset  from  the  wall  or  column  above,  but  the  moment  may  be  calculated 
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both  lit  this  and  at  some  other  section,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the 
concrete  and  the  quantity  of  steel  may  be  reduced  toward  the  ends  of  the 
projection  *  The  larger  part  of  the  metal  should  of  coun^e  be  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  base  to  resist  tension. 

If  two  coiunms  are  supported  by  the  same  base,  the  concrete  between 
them  acts  as  a  cantilever  beam  loaded  ai  both  ends,  and  must  Ix*  rcinforocii 
near  its  upper  surface,  and  U-bars  or  other  vertical  reinforcement  placed 
as  in  ordinan*  beam  design. 

The  reinforcement  can  be  distributed  with  greatest  economy  by  using 
rods,  of  diameters  determined  by  the  stresses.  A  typical  reinforced 
colimin  footing  in  the  Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  designed  to  earn* 
a  total  load  of  812  tons,  is  sho>\Ti  in  Fig.  142,  page  478. 

Steel  I-beams,  and  in  some  cases  old  steel  rails,  are  incased  in  o>n- 
crete  for  colunm  footings.  A  tx-pical  footing,  designed  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Branne,t  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  143,  page  479.  In  this  particular  case  the 
situation  required  a  cantilever  girder  connecting  this  foundation  with  the 
next,  but  the  footing  shown  is  itself  designed  for  a  total  load  of  1 73  tons, 
of  which  120  tons  axe  dead  load  and  s^  tons  live  laid. 

Reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls,  wha^^c  bases  may  require  similar 
design  to  that  described  for  column  footing,  are  discusse<l  on  page  4go. 

Foimdfttion  Bolts.  It  b  often  difficult  to  locate  bolts  in  concrete  with 
sufficient  exactness  for  setting  a  machine.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the 
head  of  the  bolt  should  be  p^o^^ded  with  a  large  washer  J  to  gi\-e  a  gtuxi 
bearing  surface,  the  bolt  placed  in  its  approximate  position,  with  washer 
down,  and  an  iron  pipe  or  a  light  wooden  box  placed  around  the  bolt  rest- 
ing up»on  the  washer.  When  the  machine  is  set,  to  pre\-ent  the  bolt 
from  rusting,  the  iron  tube  or  box  should  be  filled  with  mortar.  In  any 
case  the  tube  or  box  should  be  filled  with  sand  before  the  machine  is 
.  poured  up  with  sulphur  or  cement  grout,  in  order  to  keep  these  mate- 
rials from  nmning  down  the  bolt  holes. 

CONOFJITE  PILES 

Concrete  piles  may  be  employed  in  place  of  wood  where  the  loading  is 
excessive,  and  where  the  durability  of  timber  piles  is  questioned  etther 

*For  discutnon  of  the  distribution  of  the  forcei,  see  Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Turneaure's  Mod- 
ern Frame  Structures,  1904,  p.  482. 

tjoumal  Assodation  Engineering  Societies,  February,  1901,  p.  142. 

}  The  washers,  which  are  used  for  transmitting  the  pressure  of  lirge  bolts  to  the  concrete  or 
other  foundations,  should  be  carefully  designed  with  heavy  ribs  so  as  to  transmit  a  uniform 
pressure  per  square  inch  <A  area.  Neither  wrought  nor  cast  iron  plates  should  be  used  for 
washera  under  targe  bolts. 
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because  of  probable  worm  action  or  the  rotting  of  the  timber.    If  the 
bearing  is  frictional  and  the  piles  are  driven  through  ground  which  is 


Fic.  141.  — Typical  Colu 


PLAN 

a  Fooling  in  Ingalls  Buflding.    (JSet  p.  477.) 
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continually  wet,  there  is  usually  no  advantage  in  concrete  over  timber  piles 
unless  in  certain  instances  where  the  low  level  of  the  ground  water  or  the 
tide-water  is  so  far  beneath  the  structure  that  the  concrete  piles  permit 


Fio.  143.  —  Concrete  and  I-beam  Footing.    (Set  p.  477.) 

the  commencement  of  the  foundation  at  a  considerably  higher  level  and 
thus  save  excavation  and  material. 

Concrete  piles  are  formed  (t)  in  place,  or  (z)  are  molded  above  ground 
and  driven  with  a  pile  driver. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  forming  the  hole  into  which 
the  concrete  is  to  be  placed.  One  of  the  patented  processes  consists  in 
driving  a  double  shell  of  metal  into  the  ground,  removing  the  inner  one, 
and  leaving  the  outer  to  form  a  mold  for  the  concrete.  The  two  shells 
and  pile  driver  are  shown  in  Fig.  144,  page  480.  The  inner  shell  or  pile 
core,  which  is  of  heavy  sheet  steel  and  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  collapse  for  removal  from  the  ground,  is  placed  within  the  other  thinner 
shell,  and  driven  like  an  ordinary  pile.  The  core  is  then  collapsed  and 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  outer  shell,  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom,  to  be 
filled  with  concrete.  By  providing  considerable  taper,  additional  support 
is  obtained  from  the  soil. 
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Another  system,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
I4S,  consists  in  driving  a  single  shell 
with  either  a  concrete  or  a  steel 
point,  then  slowly  withdrawing  it, 
and  filling  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pied with  concrete  whose  surface  is 
kept  far  enough  above  the  lower 
.  end  of  the  tube  to  maintain  the 
head  necessary  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  ground. 

In  still  another  method,  which  is 
especially  adapted  for  underpinning, 
the  tube  is  washed  down  with  a 
water  jet  to  firm  strata,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  is  enlai^ed 
by  an  expanding  arrangement  to 
form  a  base,  as  shown  in  Fig.  146. 

Piles  made  in  situ  may  be  rein- 
forced if  desired. 

Reinforced  piles  which  are  formed 
above  groimd  are  designed  like  col- 
umns with  vertical  reinforcement 
connected  at  intervals  with  horizon- 
tal wire  rods  or  plates.  (See  p.  466.) 
As  a  drcular  mold  is  costly,  they 
are  usually  made  square  or  triangu- 
lariasectlon.  Theymust  bedriven 
with  a  heavy  hammer  having  a 
short  lift.  At  Brumath,  Germany,* 
for  example,  the  hammer  weighed 
4^  tons.  An  elastic  capping,  such 
IS  sawdust  enclosed  in  burlap  within 
a  steel  jacket,  or  alternate  layers  of 
inni  and  lead  or  wood,  is  necessary 
libea  driving.  Such  piles  have 
been  used  in  England  as  well  as 
Germany,  but  they  are  very  cosily. 
The  pile  shown  in  Fig.  147,  which 
is  umilar  in  principle  to  the  Euro- 
pean piles,  was  designed  for   the 
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Fig   us  —  Concrete  Piles     {Stt  p  481-) 
r.  Much,  1903,  p-  16. 
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Hallenbeck  Building,  New  York  City,  but  it  was  abandoned  becatise  of 
the  difl6culty  in  casting  and  driving. 

The  designs  drawn  up  in  1903  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tunnel* 
under  the  Hudson  River  call  for  a  shell  of  cast  iron  surrounded  by  con- 
crete and  supported  at  intervals  by  steel  screw  piles  filled  with  concrete. 
Sheet  Piling     Poling  boards  of  concrete 
were  employed  by  Mr  Howard  A   Caison, 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  the 
approaches    to  the   East   Boston   Tunnel. 
These  are  descnbedf  as  follows 


%>A&i^i 


W?^' 


The  excavation  was  through  gravel  and 
clay,  and  through  sand  containing  some 
water  Trenche-;  16  feet  long  and  16  feet 
apart  were  dug  to  about  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  building  foundation  Below 
the  foundation  one  half  of  each  trench,  or 
8  feet  in  length,  was  earned  down  to  grade. 
The  bank  below  the  foiuidation  was  held 
m  place  by  means  of  concrete  slabs  used 
as  sheet  pihng,  as  illustrated  m  Fig  148. 
These  slabs  were  from  6  to  8  feet  long, 
mches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  each 
was  reinforced  with  sis  square  steel  rods 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  slab  and 
shown  in  Fig  149  If  wooden  sheeting 
had  been  used,  it  would  haie  been  neces- 
sary either  to  have  concreted  directly 
against  it  and  left  it  in  place,  or  to  have  pulled  the  planks  as  the  con- 
crete was  tilled  in  If  the  first  method  had  been  used,  the  planks  would 
in  time  have  become  rotten,  leaving  a  vacant  space  If  the  planks  had 
been  pulled,  there  would  have  been  danger  that  some  of  the  earth  under 
the  buikling  would  run  and  a  settlement  of  the  buildmg  follow  In 
order  to  guard  against  any  slight  voids  which  might  have  been  left  in 
dnving,  grout  was  poured  m  behind  the  sheeting  This  sheeLng  served 
not  only  to  hold  the  bank  in  place,  but  was  used  in  place  of  a  back 
wall,  to  waterproof  against  The  sheeting  was  not  disturbed,  and  the 
wall  of  the  Tunnel  was  built  directly  against  it 

*EHiiiittriiig  Ntm,  Oct.  i;,  1904,  p.  jji. 

fNioth  Aimuil  Report,  Bonon  Trutit  ConnnimoD,  p.  41. 
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BSII>aE  PIERS 

Concrete  b  employed  for  bridge  piers  e  ther 
as  filling  for  ashlar  or  cut  masonry  or  for  the 
entire  pier.  In  the  latter  case,  in  wh  ch  the 
face  is  also  of  concrete,  the  chief  question  s 
as  to  its  ability  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the 
water, the  ice,  and  floating  debris.  Mr  Mart  n 
Murphy*  stated  as  early  as  1893  that  concrete 
was  generally  adopted  inNova  Scotia,  and  v  th 
successful  results,  for  abutments  and  p  ers  in 
the  most  exposed  p>ositions,  in  the  m  dst  of 
strong  currents,  without  any  externa!  pro 
tection,  where  exposed  to  heavy  ice  floes  to 
blows  from  timber  rafts,  and,  in  many  instances 
to  undermining  by  scour."  In  Nova  Scotia  it 
is  the  common  practise  to  construct  the  body 
of  the  pier  of  nibble  concrete  with  a  6  to  9  nch 
facing  of  richer  concrete.  In  answer  to  n 
quiries,  Mr.  Murphy  wrote  the  authors  in  1904 
"The  concrete  piers  erected  in  this  Province 
for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  have  with 
stood  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  fullillcd 
all  that  was  claimed  for  them  in  my  paper 
read  before  the  International  Congress  in  893 
The  erection  of  such  piers  and  abutments  is 
now  in  ahnost  universal  application  in  Canada 

In  the  Kansas  City  flood  of  1903,  the  p  ers 
of  solid  concrete,  although  located  where  they 
were  struck  by  all  the  heavy  debris  wh  ch 
totally  destroyed  many  of  the  stone  masonry 
structures  of  the  same  size,  remained  pract 
cally  uninjured. 

In  1900  a  Committee  of  the  Associat  on  of 
Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Build 
ingsf  made  the  following  inquiry:  "For  what 
classes  of  structures  do  you  use  Portland  ce 

*Bri<Jjte  SubtlmOuir  and  Founditiont  in  Ndti  Scd  a 
Traniactioni  Ameriun  Socieir  of  Civil  EngiDRri  Vol 
TCXtX,  p.  6m>. 

tPractedJnit  cf  Tcoih  Annual  CanTrnCion,  Aiiocia  m  of 
Railwaj  SupctiMcndenti  o(  Bridfci  ud  Builduifi,  1900. 
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Dot  usrd)  far  thr  foundations 
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ment  concrete?"  Out  of  thirty-lhree  replies  received,  seventeen  were  in 
favor  of  employing  this  material  for  both  the  foundation  and  neat  work  of 
bridges,  piers,  and  abutments. 

Plastering  of  concrete  piers  and  abutments  should  be  prohibited.  If  a 
mortar  surface  is  required,  an  excellent  facing,  to  be  placed  next  to  the 
form  as  the  concrete  is  laid,  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement  to  2}  parts 
hard  broken  stone  screenings  J  inch  in  size  and  under.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, no  surface  finish  is  required  unless  superficial  treatment  is  given  for 
the  sake  of  appearance.    (See  p.  380.) 
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Pier  Design.  Many  railroads  are  substituting  concrete  for  ashlar 
masonry  in  bridge  piers. 

The  standard  pier  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.,  adapted  to  any  height  up 
to  40  feet,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ijo,  page  486.*  The  width,  which  depends 
upon  the  length  of  span,  is  as  follows: 


*Ainngcd  from  origiiial  drawug,  lor  which  (be  authon  ace  indebted  to  Mr.  Wlgua. 
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Spans  up  to  40  feet  width,  A,  =  4  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  40  to  60  feet  width,  A,  =  4  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  60  to  80  feet  width.  A,  =  5  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  80  to  100  feet  width.  A,  =  5  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  100  to  125  feet  width.  A,  =  6  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  125  to  150  feet  width,  A,  =  6  ft.  6  in. 
Spans  150  to  200  feet  width.  A,  =  7  ft.  o  in. 
Spans  200  to  250  feet  width.  A,  =  7  ft.  6  in. 
For  skew  crossings,  increase  width.  A,  if  necessary. 
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Foundation  is  varied  to  suit  local  conditions.     Concrete  i :  3 :  6  is  em- 
ployed for  it  unless  stone  masonry  is  cheaper.    The  starkweather  is  carried 
2  feet  above  high  water,  and  its  cap  is  of  1:1:2  concrete. 
The  coping  of  the  pier  is  reinforced  with  galvanized  wire  net- 
ting or  wire  cloth,  a  somewhat  unusual  requirement. 

The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  their  1904  design,  reinforce 
the  surface  of  piers  with  vertical  and  horizontal  steel  rods,  and 
imbed  a  single  I-beam  in  the  pointed  nose  at  each  end  of-  the 
pier.* 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  takes 
the  extra  precaution  to  strengthen  the  noses  or  starlings  of  its 
concrete  piers  only  at  points  where  there  is  considerable  ice  and 
driftwood.t  They  build  a  7-inch  street  car  rail  into  the  nose  of 
the  pier,  with  the  head  projecting  slightly  from  the  concrete. 
Other  roads  also  show  no  reinforcement  in  their  standard  de- 
sign. 

It  would  appear  that  reinforcement  is  probably  unnecessary 
except  in  situations  where  the  piers  are  subjected  to  unusual 
impact. 

All  of  the  roads  named  above  have  piers  in  streams  which 
subject  them  to  considerable  wear  from  ice  and  drift,  and  the 
concrete  has  proved  satisfactory. 


CLEVATION 

Fig.  149.— 
Sheet  Pil- 
ing. (See 
p.  482.) 


FOUNDATIONS  UNDER  WATER 

The  best  and  most  durable  concrete  foundations,  especially 
in  work  in  sea  water,  are  laid  within  cofferdams  from  which  the  water 
has  been  pumped,  or  in  pneumatic  caissons.    However,  because  of  the 


*Fh>m  drawing  kindly  furnished  by  H.  W.  Parkhurtt,  Engineer, 
f  Autbority  of  C.  F.  Loweth,  Engineer. 
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difficulty  and  expense  of  these  methods,  they  cannot  usually  be  followed.  If 
the  bottom  is  prepared  by  dredging,  and,  if  necessary,  driving  piles,  good 
practise  permits  the  use  of  a  single  line  of  sheeting,  suitably  supported  with 
rangers,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the  water  and  keep  the  concrete  from 
spreading,*  Permanent  metal  cylinders  are  sometimes  sunk  in  place  of 
the  sheeting. 

Methods  of  laying  concrete  under  water  are  described  in  Chapter  XVII, 
page  393,  and  the  effect  of  sea  water  upon  concrete  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
R.  Feret  in  Chapter  XVIII. 


FOIXDATIOXS  AXD  PIERS  4S7 

For  under-water  work,  a  laiger  factor  of  safen*  should  be  employed  than 
for  work  above  ground,  the  concrete  should  be  slightly  richer  in  carefully 
sdected  cement,  and  the  a^j^^te  so  proportioned  as  to  gi\^  a  dense  and 
impervious  mixture. 

Concrete  for  the  foundations  of  walls  and  piers  for  high  office  buildings 
is  usually  laid  in  oblong  or  circular  caissons  of  steel  or  wood,*  after  exca- 
vating imder  air  pressure.  Steel  pipes  are  sometimes  sunk  \inth  the  aid  of 
the  water  jet,  and  afterwards  filled  with  concrete.f 

^Emgimeerimff  Nem,  Sept.  a6,  1901,  p.  211. 

f  Jules  Breudiaud,  Tnasactiont  Amenoui  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXVU,  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 
DAMS   AND   RETAINING   WALLS 

For  walls  to  resist  the  pressure  of  earth  or  water,  concrete  frequently 
possesses  marked  advantages  over  other  classes  of  masonry.  With  proper 
management,  in  many  localities  its  cost  may  be  brought  below  that  of 
rubble  masonry.  Its  adaptability  for  thin  walls  and  for  certain  classes  of 
face  work  often  make  it  a  suitable  substitute  in  complicated  designs  for 
first-class  masonry,  with  a  consequent  large  saving  in  cost.  In  combina- 
tion with  steel  its  possibilities  for  special  designs  are  almost  unlimited,  and 
the  future  will  see  marvelous  advances  in  its  use  for  ordinary  engineering 
and  hydraulic  construction. 

Water-tightness,  often  an  essential  element  for  this  class  of  structures,  has 
received  general  treatment  in  Chapter  XX,  page  416.  Portland  cement  con- 
crete may  be  made  water-tight  more  readily  than  stone  masonry  laid  in 
mortar  of  similar  proportions  to  the  cement  and  sand  in  the  concrete,  since 
large  voids  or  stone  pockets  in  the  concrete  are  more  easily  prevented  than 
the  "rat-holes"  so  frequently  found  in  the  bedding  of  stones  in  mortar. 
Moreover,  skill  in  laying  combined  with  special  treatment  of  the  surface 
or  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients  permits  construction  in  concrete  — 
strengthened  with  steel  reinforcement  —  of  thinner  walls  for  resisting  the 
flow  of  water  than  is  possible  in  stone  masonry. 

DESION  OF  RETAINING  WALLS 

Retaining  walls  to  support  the  pressure  of  earth  may  be  designed 
(i)  of  gravity  section  with* plain  concrete; 

(2)  of  thin  section,  reinforced  and  supported  by  buttresses  or  counter- 
forts; 

(3)  of  thin  reinforced  section  with  spreading  base  or  footing. 
Another  plan,  not  included  in  this  classification,  which  is  sometimes 

adapted  to  cellar  wall  construction  (see  p.  461),  consists  in  imbedding  the 
base  and  supporting  the  top  of  the  wall  with  timber  or  steel,  so  that  the 
concrete  forms  a  vertical  slab  supported  at  top  and  bottom. 

An  economic  advantage  of  concrete  over  stone  masonry  lies  in  its 
adaptation  to  thin  sections  supported  by  counterforts  or  a  spreading  base, 
or  a  combination  of  these. 
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Buttresses  in  either  concrete  or  stone  masonry  are  likely  to  occupy 
valuable  space  in  front  of  a  wall  and  to  present  an  unsightly  appearance. 
Counterforts,  that  is,  projections  or  buttresses  running  back  into  the  filling, 
are  of  comparatively  little  advantage  in  stone  masonry  because,  under 
pressure,  the  wall  is  liable  to  break  away  from  them,  and  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  place  all  the  material  in  the  wall  itself.  With  concrete,  however, 
different  conditions  obtain,  as  the  counterforts,  combined  with  aprons  or 
spreading  footings  weighted  with  earth,  can  be  securely  tied  to  the  longitu- 
dinal wall  by  reinforcing  metal.  For  comparatively  low  walls  up  to,  say, 
10  feet  in  height,  a  straight  reinforced  wall  with  a  spreading  footing  is 
satisfactory;  it,  in  fact,  becomes  a  beam  or  slab  supported  at  the  bottom. 
The  principles  of  design  are  discussed  in  succeeding  pages. 

Whatever  the  type  of  design,  the  securing  of  a  firm  foundation  is  essen- 
tial. Piles  may  be  necessary,  or,  to  avoid  danger  of  sliding,  an  inclined 
or  stepped  base  may  be  required. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  earth  varies  largely  with  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains,  and  numerous  theories 
have  been  advanced  for  calculating  it,  or  for  treating  it  graphically.  The 
principles  of  design  suggested  in  the  following  pages  may  be  adapted  to 
these  more  elaborate  theories,  if  the  size  of  the  structure  warrants  the 
investigation.  The  data  presented  may  be  applied  with  safety  under  all 
ordinary  conditions. 

Gravity  Section.  The  thickness  of  base  of  a  retaining  wall  of  gravity 
section,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  earth  pressure  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of 
the  masonry,  is  generally  taken  v/ithout  mathematical  calculation  as  a 
certain  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  wall.  An  easily  remembered  rule  is 
to  make  the  base  |  of  the  height.  The  table  of  empirical  values 
adopted  by  Mr.  Trautwine*  for  thickness  of  base  of  wall  to  resist  earth 
pressure  under  average  conditions  is  in  accordance  with  good  engineering 
practice.  While  he  gives  no  values  for  concrete,  they  may  safely  be 
assumed  equivalent  to  those  for  cut  stone  laid  in  mortar,  which  are  as 
follows* 

I  .-  '  i 

^rautwine*8  £xigineer*8  Pocket-Book,  1902,  p.  606. 
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Thickness  of  Retaining  Walls  of  Gravity  Section, 
By  John  C.  Trautwine.    {See  p.  489.) 


Ratio  of 

Thickness  of  Base 

Ratio  of 

ThickDCSs  of  Base 

Height  of  Earth 

as  ratk>  to 

Height  of  Earth 

as  ratio  to 

to  Height  of  WaU. 

Height  of  Wall. 

to  Height  of  Wall. 

Height  of  WaU. 

I. 

0-35 

2. 

0.58 

I.I 

0.42 

2-5 

0.60 

1.2 

0.46 

3- 

0.62 

1-3 

0.49 

4. 

0.63 

1.4 

0.51 

6. 

0.64 

1-5 

0.52 

9- 

0.65 

1.6 

0.54 

14. 

0.66 

1.7 

0-55 

25- 

. 

i^ 

0.56 

or  more 

0.68 

The  height  of  the  wall  is  assumed  to  be  measured  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  it. 

The  batter  of  the  face  of  a  retaining  wall  is  customarily  limited  to 
I J  inches  to  the  foot,  and  the  back  is  usually  vertical.  This  fixes  the  width 
on  top. 

The  values  in  the  table  may  be  employed  for  long  walls  of  concrete  with 
no  reinforcement.  In  many  cases,  because  of  the  monolithic  character 
of  concrete,  a  ratio  of  thickness  to  height  from  10%  to  20%  less  may  be 
adopted  with  safety,  if  the  character  of  the  filling  back  of  the  wall  precludes 
excessive  pressure,  and  if  the  base  is  slightly  spread.^  For  more  accurate 
determinations  of  gravity  sections,  the  principles  which  follow  relating  to 
reinforced  designs  are  applicable. 

Reinforced  Wall  with  Spreading  Base.  For  a  reinforced  retaining  wall 
a  simple  type  is  an  inverted  T-section.  A  5 -foot  and  a  lo-foot  wall  of  this 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  A.L.Johnson,*  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  151  and  152, 
page  491.  These  walls  have  sufficient  metal  reinforcement,  according  to 
the  law  stated  on  page  378,  to  withstand  temperature  changes  without 
contraction  joints. 

In  designing  a  retaining  wall  of  inverted  T-section,  the  upright  slab  Is 
calculated  as  a  beam  supported  at  its  lower  end,  with  the  earth  pressing 
against  it,  and  the  thickness  and  reinforcement  must  be  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  bending  moment  and  the  shear  due  to  this  pressure.  The  thick- 
nesses and  reinforcements  of  the  projections  at  the  base  are  determined  by 
combining  the  forces  of  pressure  and  weight,  as  outlined  below. 

Reinforced  Wall  with  Oonnterforts.  The  general  principles  of  design 
of  a  wall  strengthened  by  counterforts  is  similar  to  that  just  described,  but 

*  Especially  for  this  Treatise. 
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the  stresses  are  differently  distributed.  In  the  wall  in  Fig  153,  also  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  counterforts,  which  are  in  tension,  are 
held  at  their  base  by  the  apron  and  the  weight  of  earth  upon  it.    They 


Fig.  151.  — Five-fool  Rein- 
forced Retaining  Wall. 
(Ste  f.  490.) 


Fio.  151.  — Ten.(oot  Rein- 
forced Retaining  Wall. 
(J«  p.  4?w.) 


therefore  sustain  the  entire  horizontal  pressure  of  the  earth,  which  is  con- 
fined by  the  face  of  the  wall  acting  as  a  slab  supported  at  four  edges,  since 
the  top  coping  acts  as  a  reinforced  beam.  The  face  of  the  wall  in  this 
case  is  reinforced  with  metal  upon  its  outer  face,  since  the  pressure 
tends  to  bulge  it.  The  steel  is  designed  with  so  large  a  section  that  expan- 
sion joints  are  not  needed. 

Bfertb  Prusore.  In  a  wall  of  gravity  section,  the  chief  requirement 
is  to  provide  masonry  of  such  thickness  and  weight  that  the  wall  cannot  be 
overturned.  Therefore,  in  practise,  empirical  rules  and  tables,  such  as  are 
given  above,  may  be  safely  employed. 

In  reinforced  walls  of  thin  section,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moments  and 
shears  must  be  calculated  and  the  forces  of  weight  and  pressure  must  be 
determined  as  accurately  as  is  possible,  considering  the  variable  character 
of  dififerent  soils. 

Earth  pressure  is  active  or  passive.  In  a  trench,  it  is  evidently  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  earth  on  either  side  from  falling  in  than  it  is  to  force 
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back  the  earth  by  pressing  against  it.  Similarly,  if  a  wall  is  built  in  the 
trench  or  if  earth  is  filled  against  it,  the  active  pressure  tending  to  overturn 
it  is  many  times  less  than  the  passive  pressure  on  the  opposite  side  which 
tends  to  prevent  overturning.  The  center  of  pressure  in  both  cases  is 
at  points  two-thirds  the  distances  from  the  earth  surfaces  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wall.  As  the  passive  pressure  6f  the  earth  in  front  of  a  wall 
only  acts  at  the  point  of  overturning,  it  is  usually  disregarded  and  the 
-_n  ^  _■  -  earth  in  front  merely  assumed 

to  balance  an  equivalent  depth 
of  earth  back  of  it. 

If  the  back  of  the  wall  is  verti- 
cal,— a  condition  apt  to  be  nearly 
true  of  a  reinforced  concrete  wall, 
—  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
pressure,  before  allowing  for  the 
friction  against  the  wall,  can  be 
proved  to  be  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  whether  the 
surface  is  level  or  inclined.  The 
friction  betweea  the  eaxth.  and 
the  back  of  the  wall,  which  is 
usually  assumed  as  tending  to 
prevent  overturning,  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  against  the  wall 
multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  and  acts  downward  along 
the  direction  of  the  wall.  This 
force  may  be  combined  with  the 
direct  pressure. 

The  following  table  of  pres- 
sures determined  by  Prof.  Mohr's 
graphical  method,  the  results  from  which  agree  with  Rankine's  formulas, 
gives  horizontal  earth  pressures  per  square  foot,  disregarding  friction,  for 
different  heights  of  wall,  based  ori  an  angle  of  repose  of  earth  of  45°  —  a 
fair  assumption  under  average  conditions  —  and  also  pressures  in  which 
this  horizontal  pressure  and  the  vertical  friction  (whose  coefficient  in  this 
case  is  tan  45°  =  1)  are  combined.  This  resultant  force  acts  downward 
at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vertical  back  of  the  wall.  If  an  angle  of  repose 
of  30°  with  the  horizontal  is  assumed,  the  active  horizontal  pressures  are 
nearly  double,  and  the  passive  horizontal  pressures  nearly  half.    For  other 
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heights  of  wall,  the  horizontal  pressures  with  the  same  angle  of  repose  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  heights. 

Average  Unit  Earth  Pressure  upon  Vertical  Walls  of  Different  Heights,    (See  p.  4Q2.) 
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This  table  assumes  (i)  horizontal  surface  of  earth,  (2)  vertical  back 
on  wall,  (3)  weight  of  earth  per  cubic  foot,  no  pounds  (4)  angle  of 
repose,  45*^. 

Weight  of  Earth.  In  the  calculation  of  retaining  walls,  the  weight  of 
earth  in  place  is  a  prime  factor.  The  weights  of  dry  material,  based  upon 
experiments  by  the  authors,  are  represented  in  the  following  table.  Most 
of  the  figures  for  weights  of  earth  give  the  weights  per  cubic  foot  after 
excavation  in  a  loose  or  a  compacted  condition.  In  the  authors'  experi- 
ments the  excavation  was  measured,  so  that  the  weights  represent  the 
material  in  place.  As  fills  will  eventually  assume  much  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  earth  in  original  excavation,  the  figures  may  be  employed  for 
either  natural  earth  or  filled  material.  The  weight  of  earth  containing 
water  varies  with  the  character  of  the  material  and  with  the  conditions. 
Gravel  containing  ordinary  moisture  weighs  about  2%  more  than  dry 
gravel,  and  sand  may  weigh  from  3%  to  10%  more,  depending  upon  its 
fineness,  since  fine  sands  absorb  the  most  water.  Wet  muck  weighs  about 
75  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  These  percentages  assume  that  the  bank  is  provided 
with  natural  drainage;  if  the  earth  is  literally  filled  with  water  which 
cannot  run  off,  its  weight  will  be  increased  by  a  quantity  of  water  nearly 
equal  in  volume  to  the  voids  in  the  material,  which  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  material  from  15%  to  50%  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  in  the  bank. 


^Includes  effect  of  frictioo. 
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Many  of  the  values  appear  high,  hut  they  are  the  result  of  careful  tests. 

Average  Weight  oj  Ordintry  Earth  be/ore  Excavalhn. 

Peuaitva 

Gravel 135 

Gravellj  clay    130 

Hard  pan , , .     130 

Dry  muck 40 


"^^ 


Oopingi.  A  coping  may  be  formed  on  a  concrete  retaining  wall  which 
will  shed  water,  and  look  nearly  as  well  as  cut  stone.  A  mortar  surface 
may  be  obtained  next  to  the  forms  by  plas- 
tering the  inside  of  the  form  itself  with  mortar 
just  in  advance  of  placing  the  concrete.  If 
the  top  is  sloped'toward  the  back  of  the  wall 
and  troweled  with  a  plasterer's  trowel  so  as  to 
flush  the  cement  to  the  surface,  the  water  will 
run  off.  Forms  for  a  coping  to  be  built  in 
12-foot  lengths  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  154.* 
r,~  r  Using  a-inch  plank,   the  frames  should   be 

placed  4  or  5  feet  apart.  Besides  the  horizon- 
tal triangular  headings  or  moldings  shown, 
vertical  moldings  are  placed  in  a  coping  iz  to 
16  inches  thick,  at  intervals  of  about  i3  feet. 


DAMS 

Concrete  is  a  suitable  substitute  for  stone 
masonry  (a)  in  gravity  dams,  where  the  ma- 
sonry is  laid  in  large  masses,  whenever  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete rubble  is  cheaper  than  stone  masonry  of  equal  quality,  and  (b)  in 
curtain  or  arch  dams  of  thin  section  reinforced  with  steel. 

Concrete  of  cement,  sand,  and  crushed  stone  cannot  always  compete  in 
price  with  rubble  masonry  laid  in  cement  mortar,  because,  although  the 
labor  cost  of  laying  concrete  is  less,  more  cement  is  required  per  cubic 
yard;  but  by  introducing  large  stones  into  the  concrete,  the  percentage  of 
cement  per  cubic  yard  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  quantity  or  even  less 
than  in  water-tight  rubble  masonry.  Therefore,  the  concrete  nibble*  is 
apt  to  be  the  cheaper,  since  the  cost  of  crushing  the  stone  for  the  concrete 
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is-  small  compaiied  with  the  ditierenrc  ir.   cx|vnsf'  «>i"  employinc  skillo<i 
nuLSonf  OT  un^dlled  labor. 

Method>  of  laying  rubble  coniTcte  and  the  rjilrulation  ot  the  quant iiv 
of  cement  per  cubic  yard  arc  discui^^rd  in  Chapter  XA'll,  pafre^  ^^01  ami 
3S0.  As  15  there  stated,  the  concrete  must  be  of  soft,  mushy  oonsistont-x 
so  that  the  large  stone  may  be  properly  imbedded. 

The  relative  cost  of  rubble  concrete  and  stone  mas^inrx-  depends  up<^n 
the  price  of  cement  at  the  work  and  local  conditions.  The  dam  at  Boonton. 
X.  J-,  a  section  of  which  L«  sho^-n  in  Tic:.  155.  p.  40f>,  contains  240.000 
cubic  yard?  of  concrete  rubble,  and  was  built  at  a  contract  privT.  not 
including  the  cement,  of  Si.oS  per  cubic  yard.  Only  o.^  l^arrcls  Portland 
cement  were  used  per  cubic  yard,  although  the  prop^^rtions  of  the  concrete 
matrix  were  i:2j:6j.  This  small  quantity  of  iTment  was  due  to  the 
large  proportion  of  stones  which  averaged  from  one  yani  to  2 J  xanls 
each  and  occupied  55^  of  the  touil  volume.  The  a^n tract  pri^T  men- 
tioned includes  the  prepxaration  of  the  large  .Mones  and  the  cnisho*! 
stone,  and  their  transportation  from  a  quarr\  three  miles  awav.  It  i> 
believed  by  the  authors  that  the  price  and  alst>  the  quantity  of  cement 
per  cubic  ysjd  represent  minimum  figures  in  first  class  const  met  ion,  but 
the  force  accoimt  showed  that  the  contractor  was  making  a  fair  i^n^fil. 
and  inspection  of  the  work  and  its  water- tightness  ]>rove  that  there  wa> 
no  skimping  in  the  use  of  cement.  On  this  |\trticular  job  the  quotation 
of  the  highest  bidder  was  nearly  double  the  aixepted  priiY. 

With  reinforced  concrete  the  engineer  is  able  to  branch  out  into  s|xh  ial 
t>'pes  whose  design  may  be  applicable  to  local  a>nditions. 

Design  of  Gravis  Dams.  A  foundation  must  W  seiureil  which 
will  resist  the  pressure  upon  it  and  prevent  |x*ra>lation  of  water  under 
the  masonr>*.  The  end  connections  with  the  a<lj\uTnt  si>il  or  rxvk  must 
also  be  carefully  considered.  The  section  of  the  <iam  must  l>o  <^f  stich 
thickness  and  design  as  to  prevent  (1)  leakage,  {2)  <werturning,  aiul 
(3)  sliding. 

Leakage  through  a  concrete  dam  of  gravity  section  tuhhI  only  l>e  con 
sidered  to  the  extent  that  no  careless  work  be  allowed ^ 

To  resist  overturning,  it  is  cu.*itomary  to  reipn're  that  the  n^sultant  of  all 
the  forces  of  pressure  and  weight  .shall  pass  through  the  nuMdlo  tliinl  of 
the  base.  Dangerous  sliding  need  not  usually  be  fearol  if  the  <lam  is 
designed  to  resist  overturning.  In  con.sidering  the  resistance  of  fricti<»n, 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Frizell*  .states  that  smooth  stone  slides  on  snuMith  stone 

♦FrizclPs  Water  Power,  p.  19. 
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under  a  horizontal  force  of  two-thirds  its  weight,  and  to  slide  on  gravel  or 
clay,  stone  requires  a  force  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  upon  any  submerged  surface  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  surface  in  square  feet  times  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water 
times  the  depth  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface  below  the  water 
level.  This  pressure  tends  to  overturn  the  dam,  and  is  resisted  by  the 
weight  of  the  dam,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  up-stream  face  slopes,  by 
the  weight  of  the  water  upon  the  dam. 

The  treatment  in  Frizell's  Water  Power  of  the  location  of  the  center  of 
pressure,  and  the  moment  produced  by  it,  is  especially  clear  and  practical. 


F'o-  ISS-  — Section  through  Overflow  of  Boonton.  N.  J.,  Dam.      {Set  p.  496.) 

Fig.  155  represents  a  section  through  the  overflow  of  the  concrete  dam 
at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  the  construction  of  which  is  described  on  page  391. 
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The  extreme  height  of  the  dam  at  the  highest  point  above  the  foundations 
is  no  feet.  An  interesting  practical  test  of  the  water- tightness  of  concrete 
occurred  when  the  reservoir  was  filled.  A  vertical  well  was  left  in  the  dam 
in  order  to  provide  access  to  two  drainage  gates,  and  although  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  is  loo  feet  deep,  and  is  separated  from  the  well  by  only  5  feet 
6  inches  of  concrete  mixed  in  the  proportions  i:  2J:6},  the  well  remains 
entirely  dry. 

Reinforced  Duiu.  The  aim  in  reinforced  dams  is  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity and  cost  of  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  a  much  broader 
base,  and  a  sloping  water-tight  deck  for  the  up-stream  face.  The  water 
pressure  is  thus  made  to  increase  instead  of  oppose  stability. 

A  section  of  such  a  dam  at  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  350  feet  long  and  25  feet 
high,isshowninFig.  156.  The  buttresses  areon  lo-foot  centers,  andsupport 
a  deck  tapering  from  8  inches  to  i  a  inches  thick,  while  the  overfall  apron  is  8 
inches  thick.  A  foot-bridge  lighted  by  electric  lights  passes  through  under 
the  crest,  giving  access  from  the  mill  to  the  railway  platform  on  the  other  bank. 


Fig.  156.  — Section  of  Keinforced  Conci 


Schuylerville,  NY    (Set  p.  497  ) 


Arched  Duiu.  Curved  dams,  designed  in  plan  as  a  single  arch,  convex 
up-stream,  are  considered  by  foremost  authorities  lo  be  of  doubtful  economy, 
as  the  extra-length  requires  more  material  than  is  saved  by  the  reduced 
cross-section. 

Recently,  a  type  of  dams  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches  supported  by 
piers  or  steel  lattice  work  has  been  suggested,  and  this  idea  may  receive 
further  development  through  the  introduction  of  reinforced  concrete. 
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A  dam  in  the  form  of  a  buttressed  wall  with  a  vertical  iip-stream  surface 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  George  L.  Dillman,*  the  dam  in  plan  consisting 
of  parabolic  arches. 

The  design  for  a  dam  at  Ogden,  Utah,t  consists  of  a  number  of  piers, 
triangular  in  vertical  section,  forming  buttresses  to  support  an  up-stream 
sloping  face  composed  of  circular  concrete  arches  from  6  to  8  feet  thick. 
The  arches  are  designed  to  be  covered  on  their  upper  surface  with  J-inch 
steel  facing.  The  top  of  the  dam,  which  is  also  formed  by  arches  between 
the  piers,  carries  a  roadway. 

GORE  WALLS 

Concrete  is  largely  superseding  rubble  masonry  for  core  walls  in  earth 
dams  and  dikes.  The  forms  can  be  roughly  made  without  reference  to 
the  appearance  of  the  faces,  while  a  thin  wall  of  concrete  may  be  built 
water-tight  more  easily  than  one  of  rubble  masonr>'.  Unless  reinforced, 
core  walls  are  generally  of  the  same  thickness  as  those  of  rubble  masonry. 
The  Natural  cement  concrete  core  wall  of  the  Sudbury  Dam,  built  by  the 
Boston  Water  Commissioner  and  his  successor  upon  the  work,  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Board  of  Massachusetts,  is  2  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  batter 
of  one  in  fifteen  on  both  faces,  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  width  of  10  feet. 
At  Spot  Pond  Reservoir,  several  dikes  with  core  walls  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  of  15  to  18  feet  average  height,  are  2^  feet  in  thickness  throughout. 

The  dike  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J., 
is  designed  for  a  total  height  of  54  feet.  The  lower  30  feet  is  4  feet  8  inches 
thick,  and  at  this  height  it  begins  to  batter,  so  as  to  reach  a  width  of  3  feet 
at  the  top. 

Although  core  walls  may  often  be  economically  built  of  rubble  concrete, 
the  stones  must  be  of  smaller  size,  and  cannot  occupy  so  large  a  volume  of 
the  mass  as  in  gravity  dams,  since  the  sections  are  thinner.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Boonton  Dike,  mentioned  above,  one  contractor  was  placing  rub- 
ble to  the  extent  of  20%  of  the  total  mass,  while  another  was  placing  33%. 
In  the  former  case  the  stones  were  loaded  on  to  derrick  skips  and  unloaded 
by  hand;  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  hooked  by  the  derrick.  This  33% 
probably  represents  a  maximum  for  a  wall  5  feet  thick  or  less. 

Since  a  thin  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be  made  equally  strong,  and 
more  elastic  than  a  thick  wall  of  plain  concrete,  reinforcement  may  event- 
ually be  employed  to  reduce  the  section,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
material. 

■ITransactioDS  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  94. 

tHenry  Goldmark  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXXVm,  p.  290 
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CHAPTER    XXVI 
ARCHES,  TUNNELS,  AND  CONDUITS 

Since  the  principal  stresses  in  arches  are  compressive,  concrete  is  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  all  classes  of  arched  structures.  Eccentric  loading 
may  be  provided  for  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  concrete  at  the 
points  of  greatest  stress,  by  steel  reinforcement,  or  by  both.  The  steel  may 
also  prevent  failure  of  thin  sections  of  the  arch  from  excessive  stresses 
due  to  suddenly  applied  loads  or  to  settlement  of  the  foundation. 

Concrete  is  supplanting  cut  stone  in  arch  bridges  because  of  its  rela- 
tive cheapness.  Although  not  entirely  acceptable  from  an  architectural 
standpoint  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  surfacing, 
several  methods  of  treating  the  face  have  been  used  with  fair  success. 
(See  p.  386.)  This  objection  may  also  be  met  by  facing  the  arch  with  cut 
stone.    Methods  of  arch  design  are  treated  on  page  514. 

Concrete  arches  and  conduits  are  likely  to  be  cheaper  than  brick  even 
at  the  same  price  per  cubic  yard,  because  the  greater  strength  of  the  con- 
crete makes  a  thinner  section  possible. 

Tunnels  (see  p.  509)  and  subways  (see  p.  512)  are  now  built  almost 
exclusively  of  concrete,  or  of  combinations  of  concrete  and  steel. 

CONDUITS 

Sewer  and  water  conduits  of  almost  any  size  or  shape  may  be  built  of 
concrete.  In  the  larger  sizes,  and  in  conduits  under  pressure,  steel  rein- 
forcement occasionally  may  be  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  safety 
and  economy. 

Concrete  was  first  used  in  conduits  to  form  in  bad  ground  a  foundation 
for  a  brick  invert.  Later  it  was  adopted  instead  of  brick  for  the  entire 
arch,  and  finally,  in  many  instances,  the  brick  invert  lining  has  also  been 
replaced  by  concrete. 

While  concrete  may  not  be  preferable  to  brick  in  all  localities  and  under 
all  conditions,  its  advantages  are  sufficient  to  always  warrant  a  very  careful 
investigation  of  its  adaptability  to  the  work  in  question. 

As  far  back  as  1850  sewers  and  aqueducts  of  b^ton  or  b^ton-coignet 
(see  p.  i)  8  feet  in  diameter  were  constructed  in  France.  The  materials 
consisted  of  J  part  heavy  Paris  cement,  one  -part  hydraulic  lime,  and  5 
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parts  sand.*  Some  of  these  structures,  notably  the  viaduct  of  La  Vanne, 
are  said  to  have  cracked  and  fiaked.f  Not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
centur}%  however,  was  concrete  extensively  used  for  conduit  construction, 
although  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years  it  had  been  employed  to  a  certain  extent  upon  irrigation  works 
for  lining  both  canals  and  tunnels,  a  thickness  of  4  or  6  inches  corre- 
sponding to  8  inches  or  two  rings  of  brickwork. J 

Compazison  of  Brick  and  Ooncrete  Conduits.  Even  with  no  reinforce- 
ment Portland  cement  concrete  is  unquestionably  stronger,  when  properly 
proportioned  and  laid,  than  brickwork  of  equal  thickness.  Therefore, 
even  if  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  two  materials,  including  centering, 
is  practically  the  same,  the  concrete  is  made  more  economical  than  brick 
by  the  adoption  of  a  thinner  ring,  or  a  ring  of  varying  thickness  propor- 
tioned to  suit  the  actual  stresses. 

A  comparison  of  data  shows  that  concrete  conduits  can  be  built  at  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  less  cost  than  brick  conduits  of  equal  diameter.  Williams- 
port,§  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  an  example  where  bids  were  obtained  for 
brick,  plain  concrete,  and  reinforced  concrete.  The  contract  bids  on  the 
plain  concrete  section  averaged  considerably  less  than  the  brick,  and  the 
bids  on  reinforced  construction  the  lowest  of  the  three. 

Referring  to  the  reconstruction  of  sewers  necessitated  by  the  New  York 
Subway,  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  Chief  Engineer,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sioners: II 

During  the  year  1901  an  e.xperiment  was  made  to  construct  sewers  in 
sUu  in  concrete.  The  first  experiment  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that 
the  principle  has  been  extended  to  other  sewers  in  a  similar  manner  during 
the  year,  except  that  instead  of  building  the  arch  of  brick,  as  was  done  at 
first,  the  whole  sewer  in  many  cases  has  been  built  of  concrete.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  form  of  construction  are  that  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
b  obtained  without  joints,  with  all  connections,  curves,  cut-waters  and 
other  details  molded  to  perfect  lines,  and  that  construction  can  be  car- 
ried on  more  rapidly. 

'^Leooard  F.  Bedcwith  in  Transactions  American  Sodetr  of  Civil  Enginects,  Vol.  I,  p.  io8. 
Xtr.  Beckwith  also  gives  a  table  of  strength  of  b^too  from  Michdot. 

"to.  Chanute  in  Transactions  American  Sodetr  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  X.  p.  307. 

{William  Bardav  Parsons  in  Transactions  American  Sodetr  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  XXXI, 
p.  3 14.  See  also  dc^criptioQ  of  the  lining  of  a  water  works  tunnd  with  concrete  in  Massachusetts 
by  Desmond  FitigerzJd,  Transactions  .American  Sodetj  of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL  XXXI,  p.  394. 
Sec  also  ReferencTH  Chapter  XXIX. 

iEmgmetrimg  News  Supplement,  Sept.  1 1,  1902,  p.  92. 

iRepofft  for  1902,  p.  271. 
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It  is  reported  that  these  concrete  sewers  have  cost  ono-third  less  than 
brick  sewers  of  the  same  size.* 

Concrete,  especially  if  reinforced,  has  another  great  advantage  over 
brick,  in  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  internal  water  pressure. 

Water-Ttghtness  of  Oondidts.  Water-tightness  is  to  a  certain  extent 
dependent  upon  the  proportion  of  cement  to  simd.  If  for  a  concn^te 
conduit  the  sand  and  cement  are  mixed  in  the  s;ime  pro|>ortions  employed 
for  the  mortar  between  the  joints  in  a  brick  sewer,  the  structures  ought  to 
be  equally  impenious.  For  example  —  a  i:  2^:  5  concrete  sh<nild  l)e  as 
water-tight  as  brick  laid  in  1:2^  mortar. 

If  the  concrete  invert  is  laid  in  separate  .sections,  these  may  he  connetie<i 
by  a  step])ed  joint  similar  to  one  of  the  many  joints  Iwtween  the  different 
courses  in  brickwork. 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  practicability  of  laying  concrete  conduits 
which  ^411  prevent  the  percolation  of  water,  is  the  fact  that  seitions  4 
inches  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  which  satisfactorilv  withstand  water 
pressure,  have  been  and  are  still  being  built. t 

Lime  thoroughly  hydrated  or  .slaked,  or  Puzzolan  cement,  may  event- 
ually prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  ingredient  t(^  mix  with  Portland 
cement  concrete  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  cement,  its  extrenn! 
fineness  assisting  in  filling  the  minute  voids  and  thus  increasing  the  im- 
per\iousness. 

The  general  subject  of  water-tightness  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XX. 

Durability  of  Ooncrete  Inverts.  Concrete  inverts  have  proved  in 
practise  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  durability  to  the  best  hard-burned 
brick. 

The  hardness  and  smoothness  of  surface  obtainable  with  concrete 
reduce  the  friction  to  a  minimum  and  render  it  less  liable  to  erosion  than 
are  other  materials.  Concrete  .sewers  built  at  Ouluth,  Minnesota,  furnish 
a  practical  example  of  the  ability  of  Portland  cement  mortar  to  resist 
erosion.  After  twenty  years  of  wear,  they  show  no  a|)preriatile  deteriora- 
tion or  enlargement  in  diameter,  while  brick  sewers  laid  at  the  same  time 
required  rebuilding  after  six  or  seven  years.  A  section  of  the  I)uluth 
drains,  about  2  000  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  rliameter,  was  built  on  a  f.^  |ier 
cent,  grade  where  the  velocity  of  the  water  wns  42  feet  fjcr  seconrl,  with  an 
invert  of  flat  granite  flags  laid  with  i:  1  Pr)rtland  cement  joints.  The 
flow  of  water  during  heavy  storms  was  tremendous,  carrying  (Umn  with 
it  quantities  of  sand  and  Mulders,  but  after  two  years  of  wear  the  invert 

^Enpneering  Sews,  March  (t^  J902,  p,  101. 
tSee  Sewers  and  Conduits  in  Ri^ference^,  Chaprer  XXTX. 
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showed  ridges  of  mortar  between  the  granite  flags,  indicating  that  the 
Portland  cement  mortar  was  more  durable  than  the  granite. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  indicate  that  Portland  cement 
mortar  in  proportions  i :  2  will  withstand  erosion  better  than  either  richer 
or  leaner  mortar.     (See  p.  125.) 

Design  of  Ooncrete  Oonduits.  The  selection  of  shapes  and  sizes  of 
conduits  suitable  for  different  flows  of  water  and  sewage  is  treated  in 
literature  on  hydraulics  and  sewerage.  If  the  materialjadopted  is  concrete, 
it  should  be  of  a  minimum  thickness  consistent  with  good  workmanship, 
strength,  and  durability.  Steel  reinforcement  reduces  the  quantity  of 
concrete  required  for  the  larger  sizes,  but  for  a  diameter  of  3  feet  or  less 
there  is  no  practical  advantage  in  its  use  unless  the  conduit  is  under  pres- 
sure, because  the  minimum  thicknesses  which  can  be  advantageously  placed 
in  a  sewer  trench  are  sufficient  to  withstand  all  strains.  Even  in  larger 
conduits  the  use  of  steel  reinforcement  is  not  usually  advisable  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  because  of  the  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  properly  placing 
the  metal. 

In  preference  to  an  entire  concrete  section,  many  engineers  advocate 
an  invert  of  one  or  sometimes  two  rings  of  brick  laid  in  a  concrete  founda- 
tion and  surmounted  with  an  arch  of  either  brick  or  concrete.  Others 
favor  a  concrete  invert  paved  with  a  granolithic  wearing  surface,  — 
thoroughly  troweled,  —  from  one-half  to  one  inch  thick.. 

The  design  of  a  conduit  is  dependent  upon  the  depth  and  character  of 
the  material  through  which  it  passes,  but  a  few  typical  illustrations  may 
afford  hints  for  special  cases.  The  proportions  of  the  concrete  should  be 
carefully  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  aggregate  at  hand.  (See 
Chapter  XI,  page  183.)  A  mixture  of  one  part  packed  cement,  2  parts 
sand,  4  parts  stone  or  gravel,  is  rich  enough  for  imp>ortant  work,  while 
prop)ortions  as  lean  as  1:4:8  may  sometimes  be  employed  for  sub-founda- 
tions or  backing.  In  most  cases  the  selection  wall  lie  between  these  two 
extremes.  Natural  cement,  because  cheaper  than  Portland,  is  especially 
adapted  for  foundations  and  filling  which  are  not  subject  to  stress  or  to 
wear.     Puzzolan  cement  is  also  suitable  in  many  instances. 

The  Weston  Aqueduct  of  the  Metrop)olitan  Water  Works,  Massachu- 
setts, built  on  a  gradient  of  one  in  5  000,  has  in  loose  earth  a  typical  section 
shown  in  Fig.  157.  In  compact  earth  the  excavation  is  narrower,  and 
the  width  of  base  is  reduced  as  shown  bv  one  or  the  other  of  the  dotted 
lines,  AB  or  CB.  In  embankment,  the  foundation  is  carried  lower  and 
horizontal  reinforcing  rods  are  sometimes  placed  at  intervals  just  below 
the  brick  invert  lining. 
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In  the  Qucaj^  Ckearing  Yards*  draiiu^  fc  accomplishwi  b\  onnfrrtp 
■eweis.  The  36-incfa  and  41-indi  diamrter  inain^  are  8  im-^es  Ihirk. 
the  46-iiidi  jJiaTw^^r  aie  10  inciM^  thick,  and  the  ?i4  find  oc-inch  mains. 


Fic.  157.  — Typical  Section  of  Wetton  .^qucdurtin  Liwiw  Karth.     fSit  f. 


la  inches  thick.  The  ring  in  each  size  is  of  unifomi  IhirknesH,  and 
the  lower  portions  of  the  interior  surface  are  «>\Trrd  with  »  \  inch  nwl  of 
plaster. 

In  large  concrete  conduits,  even  when  of  rinuhr  shaiH*.  niid  pas<iinR 
through  material  which  needs  no  foundation,  il  in  n*""'  prfli  lit  p.  wlielher 
or  not  reinforcement  is  employed,  to  thicken  the  wiilh  nl  ihp  ■!|irinK  "t  tl'e 
arch.  At  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  a  1  i-fool  lonrrcic  wwrr.  siirb*'!'''''' 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  a  4-rinKeil  brick  wwec,  wm  deoipjiiHl  1 1  Imhcs 
thick  at  the  crown  and  invert,  and  igj  imhcs  Ihick  lU  Uir  liiiiiiHhi"i  wllh 
no  reinforcement. 

The  Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Company  ronRlnii  tnl  In  iyt)(  fi  (ntidllll 
reinforced  with  twisted  steel.  A  typical  <irc1lon,  Ifiken  thr'High  n  rTiiitiholf, 
is,  shon-nin  Fig.  158,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Williiim  II.  iMillfr.  l,oriK)litdiMal 
reinforcement  consists  of  i^^-inch  rorl<i  npnieit  nixnil  rR  inihen  npnrt,  and 
circumferential  reinforcement  is  formcfl  by  rings  of  |  inrh  iikU  nlrftrrt  n 
inches  apart.   Throuji^  rock  open  cut  the  mi'tal  wjin  plHCwl  finly  in  (hr 


•Sec  jrtkfe  by  E.  J.  UcCiumlmt.  ( 


tl,t>fft.,  >4crt,  p.  lA; 
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arch,  and  as  far  down  on  each  side  as  the  fidling  would  extend.    The  open- 
cut  conduit  is  shown  in  process  of  construction  in  Fig.  no,  page  370. 

At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Mr.  George  S.  Pierson  adopted  for  a  creek 
culvert*  a  section  shown  in  Fig.  159. 
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Fig.  158.  — Typical  Section  of  Jersey  City  Water  Sup- 
ply Conduit  in  Loose  Earth.    (Set  p.  503.) 

* 

At  Grenoble,  France,!  ^^  1902,  a  concrete-steel  penstock  was  built  to 
withstand  a  pressure  of  65  feet  head  of  water.  The  thickness  of  wall  is 
from  8  to  10  inches,  reinforced  with  longitudinal  bars  i  to  i  inch  diameter 
and  circular  hoops  t  to  2^  inch  diameter,  forming  a  mesh  about  4  inches 
square. 

Thickness  of  Oonduits.  Mr.  Fuller's  general  rule]:  for  determining 
the  thickness  of  concrete  in  conduits  is  as  follows: 

If  concrete  is  not  reinforced  and  ground  is  good,  —  able  to  stand  without 
sheeting,  —  make  crown  thickness  a  minimum  of  3  inches,  and  then  one 

^Described  in  Engineering  News,  Feb.  12,  1903,  p.  163. 
^Engineering  Record,  Mar.  7,  1903,  p.  249. 
tPfertonal  correspondence. 
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inch  thicker  than  diameter  of  sewer  in  feet.  Make  thicknesR  of  iii\'ert  same 
as  crown  except  never  less  than  6  inches.  Make  thickness  at  haunches  one 
and  a  half  times  thickness  of  cron-n,  but  never  less  than  6  inches.  This 
rule  is  expressed  in  the  following  table: 

Thktiiess  oj  Cmuiiiits, 


Diimcte  of  Conduit. 

Thkkus  d(  Crown, 

Thickn. 

:i"™"' 

Thic 

"1;^^^, 

„™,. 

6 

3 

7 
'3 

6 

6 

7 

If  ground  is  soft  or  trench  is  unusually  deep,  these  thicknesses  must  Iw 
increased  according  to  experienced  judgment. 

If  reinforcement  is  used,  the  thickness  for  conduits  of  ordinary  sizes  is 
usually  determined  bv  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  which  can  be 
laid  so  as  to  properly  imbed  the  metal.  This  minimum  for  the  large  diam- 
eters where  steel  is  advisable  may  be  taken  as  6  inches. 

Hethoda  of  Oondnit  Oonstmetloii.  There  are  four  ji^eneral  methods 
of  construction  of  concrete  conduits:  (i)  The  lower  portion  of  the  invert  Is 
laid  by  template  and  the  remainder-  of  the  circle  by  centering,     (a)  The 


Fic.  159.  — Creek  Culvert  at  Kalamuoo,  Mirh.  (See 
p.  504-) 
invert  is  formed  by  an  inverted  center,  and  the  arch  by  an  upright  center. 
(3)  A  center  the  size  of  the  entire  sewer,  but  with  a  removable  bottom,  is 
placed,  the  sides  and  arch  are  built,  and  then  the  bottom  of  the  center  is 
removed,  and  the  invert  is  laid.  (4)  The  entire  sewer  is  formed  as  a 
mcHiolith.  The  size  of  the  sewer  and  the  character  of  the  work  influences 
the  choice  of  method. 
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If  the  invert  is  to  have  a  brick  lining  or  a  granolithic  finish,  after  exca- 
vating the  material  to  the  required  grade  and  shape,  profiles  or  templets 
are  placed  in  advance  of  the  finished  concrete,  and  the  surface  is  formed 
with  the  £ud  of  a  straight-edge  placed  longitudinally  from  the  finished 
concrete  to  the  nearest  template.  If  the  sides  run  up  sharply,  as  in  a  small 
sewer,  the  concrete  may  be  held  in  place  by  strips  of  lagging,  2-inch  by 
2-inch  for  a  very  small  sewer,  or  wider  for  a  larger  size.  This  lagging 
rests  at  one  end  on  the  finished  concrete,  and  at  the  other  end  on  the  tem- 
plate, and  is  placed  as  the  work  progresses.  In  horseshoe  sewers  the  in- 
vert may  be  shaped  with  templates  and  straight-edge,  and  the  side  walls 
laid  back  of  plank  forms. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  constructing  a  small  sewer  whose  invert 
is  to  be  entirely  of  concrete,  without  reinforcement,  is  that  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Transit  Commission.*    The  process  is  described  as  follows: 

Previous  to  setting  the  invert  form  in  place  for  constructing  a  length  of 
invert,  concrete  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  a  layer  thick 
enough  to  bring  its  top  surface  up  to  within  from  J-inch  to  J-inch  of  flow- 
line  grade.  To  insure  the  accuracy  of  this  work  and  also  to  insure  the 
accurate  alignment  of  the  form  a  template  was  suspended  from  the  trench 
timbering  and  adjusted  to  line  and  grade.  After  placing  the  bottom  layer 
of  concrete  the  form  (a  center  12  feet  in  length)  was  accurately  set  in  posi- 
tion by  resting  its  rear  end  on  the  end  of  the  last  completed  invert  and 
supporting  its  forward  end  on  a  foundation  accurately  set  in  grade.  The 
flow-line  was  then  accurately  formed  by  filling  the  space  between  the 
bottom  of  the  form  and  the  concrete  foundation  layer  with  a  mortar  of  one 
part  Portland  cement  to  one  part  sand.  The  form  was  then  firmly  braced 
in  position  by  struts  nailed  to  the  trench  sheeting,  and  vertical  planking 
was  set  up  to  form  the  outside  of  the  spandrel.  The  concrete  was  then 
placed  and  carefully  rammed  against  the  form  so  as  to  insure  a  smooth 
surface.  The  invert  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement, 
two  parts  sand  and  four  parts  broken  stone  to  pass  a  i-inch  ring.  This 
mixture  was  placed  (not  dropped)  into  position  and  carefully  rammed. 
The  ends  of  each  successive  section  of  invert  were  mortised  to  insure  a 
firm  and  intimate  connection  with  the  next  section,  and  2  by  4-inch  strips, 
laid  longitudinally  along  the  center  of  the  tops  of  the  side  walls  of  the  invert 
section,  formed  mortises  for  bonding  the  arch  ring  to  the  invert.  The 
forms  were  left  in  place  at  least  24  hours  to  allow  the  concrete  to  set. 
After  the  invert  was  set  and  the  form  withdrawn  a  thin  cement  wash  was 
brushed  over  its  surface  to  smooth  any  slight  roughness.  This  work  gave 
a  surface  almost  polished  in  comparison  with  the  best  brickwork. 

This  method  of  procedure  affords  no  opportunity  of  troweling  the  surface, 
but  in  a  sharply  curved  invert  it  is  difficult  to  use  a  trowel.    The  plan 

^Engineering  NewSf  Mar.  6,  1902,  p.  199. 
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described  is  not  suitable  for  a  large  reinforced  sewer  because  so  much  time 
is  required  to  set  the  center  and  the  steel  that  the  layer  of  concrete  in  the 
bottom  sets  too  hard  to  unite  with  the  mortar  finishing  coat. 

In  a  large  conduit  the  smoothest  and  best  wearing  surface  is  obtained  by 
laying  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  invert  by  means  of  profiles  or 
templets  and  straight-edge,  and  troweling  it.  If  desired,  a  granolithic  (or 
mortar)  finish  may  be  given,  but  with  thorough  troweling,  excellent 
results  are  secured  with  concrete.  The  arch  center,  which  in  such  cases 
must  be  nearly  a  complete  cylinder,  is  placed  after  the  strip  of  invert 
concrete  has  set,  mortar  is  spread  on  the  edges  of  the  invert  strip  already 
laid,  and  the  circle  is  completed  with  fresh  concrete.  A  longitudinal  groove 
also  assists  in  forming  a  tight  joint. 

To  avoid  this  joint,  a  similar  plan  has  been  followed  to  that  Just  de- 
scribed, except  that  the  form,  which  is  a  complete  cylinder  open  at  the 
bottom,  is  placed,  before  laying  any  concrete,  upon  concrete  blocks  pre- 
viously prepared  in  molds  and  then  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
The  lowest  strip  of  invert  is  not  laid  until  after  the  sides  and  arch  are  in 
place,  the  concrete  for  it  being  let  down  through  holes  left  in  the  crown 
for  the  purpose,  and  troweled  as  thoroughly  as  the  obstructions  of  the 
forms  will  permit. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  sewer  could  more  readily  be  made 
monolithic  by  placing  a  complete  cylinder  and  pouring  concrete  around  it 
for  the  invert  arch.  The  objection  to  this,  "however,  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  placing  the  concrete  in  the  extreme  bottom,  and  also  the  tendency  of 
the  center  to  "float"  from  the  upward  pressure  of  the  concrete.  This 
difficulty  is  also  encountered  to  a  less  extent  in  the  method  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  a  sewer  whose  invert  and  arch  are  constructed  separately,  the  arch 
centers  are  made  and  placed  as  for  brick,  except  that  a  smoother  and 
tighter  surface  is  necessary,  and  the  forms  are  oiled  to  prevent  adhesion. 
A  covering  of  sheet  metal  has  often  been  successfully  used.  In  order  to 
lay  the  concrete  of  the  arch  sufficiently  wet  to  obtain  a  smooth  surface,  an 
outside  set  of  forms,  open  at  the  crown,  is  usually  essential. 

The  laying  of  a  large  water  conduit  for  the  Jersey  City  Water  Supply 
Company  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  no,  page  370. 

If  a  plaster  finish  is  required  by  the  specifications,  the  mortar  may  be 
spread  upon  the  arch  center  before  placing  the  concrete,  or  troweled  on  to 
the  intrados  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  In  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Works,  Massachusetts*  (see  Fig.   157,  p.  503),  a 

<*Third  Annual  Report,  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  1898,  p.  56. 
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Portland  cement  wash  was  first  used  on  the  Portland  concrete  arch,  but 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  thin  plastering  gave  better  results.  The 
plastering  was  put  on  to  increase  the  water-tightness  and  to  make  a  smoother 
surface.  As  a  rule,  the  authors  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
plaster  the  arch. 

Oondnit  Fomu.  The  construction  of  forms*  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
"struck"  and  removed  requires  considerable  ingenuity  and  design.  Invert 
centers  for  a  small  sewer,  designed  by  Mr,  William  G.  Taylor  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Medford,  Massachusetts,  sewers,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  160. 


al  30-inch  SeH'er  at  Medford,  Maas.     (Ste  p.  508.) 


OondnltB  In  Ttumsl.  The  methods  of  construction,  except  as  regards 
the  handling  of  the  concrete,  are  substantially  the  same  in  tunnel  as  in 
open-cut.  It  Is  generally  necessary,  however,  to  provide  loose  longitudi- 
nal lagging  for  the  arch,  and  place  it  stick  by  stick  as  the  concrete  is  laid. 
The  extreme  crown  or  key  for  a  width,  say,  of  2  feet,  is  most  easily  laid 

*V«icnii  iiyks  .re  nfcmd  (o  undei  "  Forau  "  in  Rffrmni,  Ch«pt«  XIIX. 
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upon  cross  strips  or  short  segment?  in  ibe  5;ame  T^a>-  xhat  a  brick  an^h  in 
tunnel  is  keyed.  The  concrete  for  the  key  must  be  mixcci  fairly  dn-,  and 
rammed  lengthwise  of  the  tunnel. 

The  tunnel  section  of  the  conduit  of  the  Jersey  City  Water  Su]>ply 
Company  is  similar  in  inside  dimensions  to  the  opcn<ut  scinion.  (Fig. 
158,  p.  504.)  It  is  plain  concrete  with  no  reinforcement.  The  thickness 
of  the  arch  and  sides  is  S  inches  and  of  the  invert  6  inches,  but  |x>ints  of 
rock  are  allowed  to  jut  into  this  section  '^pmvided  a  minimum  thickness 
of  6  inches  is  maintained  in  the  arch,  and  of  3  inches  in  the  sides  and  l>ot- 
tom." 

TUNNELS 

The  general  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  construction  for  large 
railway  tunnels  are  similar  to  those  for  sewer  and  water  a>nduits.  The 
external  strains  are  of  course  greater  and  must  be  provided  for  acconling 
to  local  conditions.  In  some  cases  water-tightness  is  essential;  in  others, 
whidi  compose  the  large  majority,  the  drift  is  through  dry  material,  and 
the  ballast  may  be  laid  directly  upon  the  bottom. 

Tmiiiel  Design.  The  standard  section  of  a  double-track  tunnel  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  &  Western  R.  R.*  has  an  arcli  26  inches  thick  and 
side  wall  laid  on  a  batter,  inside,  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  and  of  such  thick- 
ness as  to  reduce  to  26  inches  at  the  springing  line. 

The  standard  section  of  single  archf  in  the  New  York  Subway  for  a 
tunnel  25  feet  wide  is  18  inches  at  the  crown.  In  rock  drift  this  thickncsn 
is  carried  down  to  the  springing  line,  from  which  point  the  inside  fucc  in 
battered  inward.  In  deep  open-cut  con.struction  the  arch  is  thickened  at 
the  haunches  to  about  4  feet,  and  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  waterproofed. 

The  East  Boston  Tunnel,  completed  in  1904,  is  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  161.  The  sketch  also  illu.strates  the  general  construction  of  Meel 
framework  and  lagging  which,  after  completion,  were  entirely  removed. 
The  invert  between  A  and  B  was  laid  after  the  rest  of  the  se(  tion  wan 
complete.    The  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  is  describerl  on  jiaKc  ^n. 

The  approaches  to  the  Harlem  River  TunnelJ  oi  the  New  York  Subway 
were  excavated  in  open-cut,  then  rfx>fed  (;ver,  and  the  iu)fC  thus  formed 
pumped  out.  The  section  of  this  tunnel  under  the  river  is  lined  with  <  ast- 
iron  segments. 

The  single-track  tubes  of  the  Pennsylvania  K.  K.  tunnrl-*J  under  the 

^Engineering  Sews^  May  ii,  190^,  p.  447. 

•fContract  Drawing  No.  C  9. 

}G€orgc  S.  Rice  in  Jr>unial  AMOciartmn  fA  tnpntn'mfc  V/ei^i^%  f>f<.,  1^,  p.  214, 

\Engineertng  Setoff  Oct.  S,  190^,  p.  '^ij- 
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and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  structural  macbineiy.*  To  provide 
rlfarancc  v>  that  the  arch  center  may  be  lowered  and  moved  ahead,  the 
side  walls  may  Ijc  carried  up  above  the  springing  line.  For  supporting 
the  ccnlcr,  a  tem[>orary  frame  consisting  of  a  timber  resting  on  posts  is 
wt  up  (lose  l«  each  side  wall,  and  the  center  is  jacked  up  to  line  and  sup- 
|Mrrtcd  by  wedges.  I(y  placing  the  side  timbers  in  advance,  the  arch  may 
tie  hfliilpd  ahead  on  rollers  by  hand  tackle  or  hoisting  engine. 

*)n  Ibr  iMJil  on  The  Nrw  York  Kipid  Trinill  Riilwar.  Enfinrtrint  Nmi,  Sept.  iR  rail 
tM.  R,  Iqoi,  itr  ficrll'-nl  dricriptinn(  wilh  >k(tch«i  ind  illuttratiooi  of  the  mttbodi  rf  roodruc- 
IhiD  "n  iiDP  lA  thr  MCitont  of  Ibe  New  Ycnk  Subwi;  and  in  Ihe  Hulem  Tunnel.    See  Rcfereoot 
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The  East  Bosftom  TizuMl  -siuc'v:!  'l-  I'ic-  nt :.  if  t*  iLieresmic  ill-iistra- 
tioa  of  a  tnimdl  «aaaipti|T  .rjc  .:::r>-jr»»iift  liidZc  irjib  irji-  cia  =;»i  cccnj^ssed  air  * 
Two  side  drifts^  awBidllT  rE-t'iartiC,  -v-ir*:  k#:;c  ircci  tc  :.:>  35-  fe^:  ir  advance 
of  the  siiicld,  ^^  liuti  tSd*  ^iior:*^  aiiit  "TL-it-  -w'ljir:  -^trt  \i-zLn  iii  ibese  10  a 
hei^it  of  aixMflt  i-^  i!>±ijij  Ititu-.^v-  -jjt  ?^r:--£:-v;  iXt  ■:•:  irjf-  irc'n.  Lad  an  c»p- 
portusiiy  to  sel  for  iAiorr:  itc  -ti^jz  'r^e*  vrt  11  *-  -.ijfrj  i  rt-^ :  .ve^c  ibem.  The 
shiekL,  resdoig  osa  pAiiwr,  3i»c.i*d;  iiic::!  :c  "ijiss-  rJ-it  irilli..  i.rjd  ibe  main  ex- 
ca^'ation  iras  made  iraiK'  X-  Tije  ■c.:-»::xcr«e  ir-ii  iraj  l/jiJi  -Linder  ibe  lail 
end  of  the  yiidd,  in  Icroriiia  «ot  ;  :^  !!r.-ciiv£S-  s^  =*>:c.  a?  ibe  eanh  was  removed. 
The  shield  wa*  fiwocri  aJwai-i  bj  il  'rivcniil:-:  jLi-ihi.  a.ciir.g  against  ihe  casT- 
inm  crudlonn  push  rvi*.  ,  srjeiiei  Itj  ::i»irjd^er,  ibc'T^r::  Lr-  ibe  dra^irin^:,  vbich 
were  plaoed  in  ihe  comcTece  iri:  :c^I-T:in.  j-e-r.rihi.  s'".'  a?  :a  fc^nn  oc»niimiou> 
rods  the  entire  lengih  of  line  ii:::r.rjet-  Th;*  i-j;pp*c^r^  f>r  lie  ceniering  con- 
sisted of  sted  rih&.t  ako  showrrj  la  rh-e  ni:r-:re.  ^licse^i  2\  faei  aixan.  and  sup- 
pcMtii^  4'indi  bjg^ag,  azairz^t  TrhL»:h.  -.he  ^/^-creie  -aas  Uka.  Ponland 
cement  grout,  iBuaflh*  i  cctnerit  ^'>  i  fL-e  fij.n':.  T^-i*  i'zztd  in  on  top  of  the 
zxsik  so  as  to  form  a  nlm  about :  J  iat:her  :hkk.  The  inven  -aras  laid  as  ihe 
shield  progressed.  The  progress  of  excaviiior.  ar.-:  lir.fr.j  ir*  May,  i^i, 
was  about  6  feet  in  twenty'- four  hours,  abo^it  6c  zier.  beir;z  ihen  esap»ioyed 
on  eadi  of  the  two  shifts. 

The  specifications  for  the  East  Boston  Turinel;  iiniited  the  size>  of  the 
gravel  to  2  inches,  and  stated  that  fc  ^*^h'  should  be  le^s  than  \  inch. 
The  pn^xxtions  required  that  "to  each  12;  pounds  of  dr>'  Portland  cement 
there  shall  be  2^  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  4  cubic  feet  of  gravel,  and  such  a 
propcMtion  of  water  as  the  engineer  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 
The  sand  and  gravd  shall  not  be  packed  more  closely  for  the  above  meas- 
urements than  is  done  by  shoveling  m  2l  dry  state  into  a  measuring  box.*' 
Compensation  was  awarded  the  contractor  when  these  proportions  were 
varied.    Crushed  stone  screenii^s  were  largely  used  instead  of  sand. 

CUnhkg  Laaks.  In  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  a  layer  of  neat  cement 
mortar  was  spread  upon  a  surface  of  old  concrete  before  laying  a  new 
section,  but  even  this  did  not  prevent  sUght  percolation  of  water  at  these 
joints  after  the  removal  of  the  air  pressure.  Although  the  leakage  through 
these  was  almost  inappreciable,  the}'  gave  the  walls  a  somewhat  unsightly 
appearance,  and  to  stop  them  holes  6  inches  or  less  in  depth  were  drilled  in 
the  concrete,  and  }-inch  pipes  inserted,  through  which  neat  cement  grout 
was  forced  by  a  power  pump.    The  leakage  in  September,  1904,  in  1.4 


^Howard  A.  Cmon  lo  Journal  Awodation  of  EagiDeering  Societies,  Dec.,  1902,  p.  205. 

f Ribt  wen  of  iPood  oo  ooe  of  Uk  lectjoot. 

tCoastroction  Contract,  Bostoa  Transit  Commission,  Section  B,  East  Boston  Tunnel,  190a 
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miles  of  tunnel,  —  over  one-half  mile  being  directly  undar  the  Harbor,  — 
was  not  more  than  7  to  8  gallons  per  minute. 

SUBWATS 

Subwa>"s  are  technically  distinguished  from  tunnels  as  constructions  in 
o^HMi-cut  instead  of  drift,  although  portions  of  a  subway  are  often  really  of 
tunnel  construction.  The  term  sttinvay  is  applied  to  accessible  conduits 
for  water  mains,  electric  cables,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  undergroimd  passages 
for  tnitfic,  but  it  will  be  considwed  here  in  the  latter  sense  onlv. 

Subwiy  Dwrign  To  save  the  head-room  required  by  a  single  arch, 
the  roof  of  a  subway  may  be  of  dat  construction.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  Now  York  Subway  is  built  Avith  a  framework  of  steel  I-beams.  The 
lH^nts  are  s^niced  about  5  feet  apart  and  the  roof  is  formed  by  arches  of 
anicrete*  spnmg  oetween  the  lower  danges  of  the  cross  girders.  The 
\.\>iK  rote  also  ».x)\*er5  the  steel  so  that  it  is  completely  imbedded.  The  walls 
are  also  ot  ^.vncme  about  15  inches  thick,  forming  arches  betweei  and 
imbedding  the  i.x)sts.  A  j>ortion  oi  the  subway  is  of  reinforced  concxete 
\.xmstrttctiou  with  j:-inch  angles,  and  i^nch  and  ij-inch  rods  imbedded,  as 
iUusirattd  in  Fig.  lo^.  which  is  arrangiedt  from  the  original  drawings. 

The  quftrtion  of  watertirtvnitg  is  an  extremely  important  one  in  subway 
cintsinictiou,  c^^H?ciaU^•  wht  re  the  i^rade  is  below  the  Ie>*el  of  ^around  water. 
Mt"^h<Kls  adopted  in  :he  New  York  Subwav  are  described  more  fullv  on 

Ourittjt  'he  vvunw  of  ooiu>tructioa  in  New  \"ork  it  was  decided  to  widen 
v»ite  of  ihe  !K>rttoiis  alrettdy  cumpiete.  The  coatractors  moved  the  concrete 
swt  \vuib  and  rtjou  JT5  ^«^  loog^  bodily,  without  injuiy-i 


Ooiicrete  arch  ^rids5«?Ss  even  from  an  architecttxral  standpomt.  mar 
a«tt$.vire  tavor:^biv  -vith  cut  sione  nwLSonrv.  and  ±e  cost  is-  usually  mtich 
lower.  Ill  a>tttt.Kirt5vm  '%iih  -teeu  a»iKTe*e  :V  naore  itxrabie  and  presents 
:!  rtiwr  .vi»r.^vtrn,iu.^.  RefenrtnsL  *.o  *,he  .x)au.xinid\*e  cjesc  Mr.  Joseph.  R- 
\\\nxx*sier:J  sa^^s: 

rV  s^Hft4kx?r*<  e\tH:rn?fKe  's*  'hat.  a  :he  .-as*  yi  x  iiisdaway  boa^e  of 
ruvdemte  >i*i"»  -t  v>>i«t.*aft>cii  \rtneeft  .1  >owi~ctwi!crc«?  britise  and  one  of 
>tc«i  -vtta  '>uci;f^w>ute  iocc  itfevi  Jti  .op  .vul  rrouw  dut  die  :3eeircaii3Cte 


*^^ltft    ^IflltoMIMIi    *<   Mr.   ^^lUlaUtt  *Jftl:«.^A•    ?)ttaKMH 
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bridge  is  coa<uderably  cheaper;  and  that  where  good  foundations  are  easily 
obtained,  if  the  total  cost  of  bridge  and  abutments  is  included  in  the  com- 
parison, there  Is  a  fair  chance  for  steel-concrete  construction  to  compete 
with  all-steel.  , 


The  use  of  concrete  for  bridge  work  developed  earlier  in  Europe  than 
in  the  United  States,*    Especially  noticeable  in  the  difierent  designs  which 
M  of  diffiiiog  tjpei  which  vlll  Km  u 
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have  been  constructed  is  the  great  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  arch 
and  in  the  quantity  of  steel  employed.  This  is  due  not  only  to  dififerences 
in  strains,  but  also  to  the  different  factors  of  safety  required  and  to  the 
limited  knowledge  of  many  designers  as  to  the  actifkl  strength  of  concrete 
in  structures  of  this  class. 

The  adaptability  of  concrete  to  bridge  work  is  illustrated  in  the  notable 
examples  of  concrete  arches  built  within  recent  years. 

The  Big  Muddy  River  Bridge*  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  has  three 
spans,  each  a  concrete  arch  with  no  reinforcement,  140  feet  between  abut- 
ments. It  is  designed  as  a  masonry  arch,  consisting  of  separate  blocks  or 
voussoirs,  and  is  built  in  the  same  fashion,  blocks  being  molded  at  different 
positions  in  the  ring  and  allowed  to  set  before  laying  the  intermediate  ones. 

The  Zanesville,  Ohio,  bridge!,  designed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Thacher,  is  com- 
posed of  eight  reinforced  concrete  arches,  the  largest  being  122  feet  span 
and  iii  feet  rise,  with  a  thickness  at  crown  of  30  inches.  The  arches  are 
each  reinforced  with  fifteen  pairs  of  steel  bars,  which  are  J-inch  thick  by 
5  inches  wide  for  the  122  feet  span,  and  narrower  for  the  shorter  spans. 
These  bars  are  placed  in  two  layers,  one  2  inches  from  the  intrados,  and  the 
other  2  inches  from  the  extrados. 

The  Chitellerault  bridge,  France, J  has  a  central  arch  of  164  feet  span 
and  15.7s  feet  rise,  and  two  side  arches  of  131  feet  span.  The  thickness 
at  the  crown  is  about  21  inches.  Each  arch  is  formed  by  four  separate 
arched  beams  about  20  inches  wide,  heavily  reinforced  by  the  Henne- 
bique  System,  with  round  rods.  The  floor  is  also  of  reinforced  concrete, 
and  is  carried  by  iron  posts  which  rest  upon  the  steel-concrete  arch. 

At  Laibach,  Austria,§  is  a  three-hinged  arch  bridge,  designed  by  Prof. 
J.  Melan,  108  feet  span  and  14.6  feet  rise,  having  a  thickness  at  crown  of 
20  inches,  and  reinforced  with  steel  lattice  girders.  Relieving  arches  of 
concrete  support  the  floor. 

Examples  of  other  bridges  are  given  in  References,  Chapter  XXIX. 

Design  of  Arch  Bridges.  Flat  bridges  consisting  of  straight  reinforced 
girders,  connected  by  reinforced  floor  slabs,  are  designed  according  to  the 
principles  of  girder  and  floor  design,  given  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  loading  is  of  course  the  same  that  would  be  chosen  for 
any  other  type  of  bridge  in  the  same  location. 

♦H.  W.  Parkhurst,  Engineering  News,  Nov.  12,  1903,  p.  423. 

fFor  full  description,  see  Concrctc-Stccl  Arch  Y-Bridgc  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Engineering  News 
March  27,  1902,  p.  261. 

XRevue  Generate  des  Chemins  de  Fer^  Dec,  1901. 

|A  Concrete-Stcel  Three-Hinged  Arch  Bridge,  Engineering  News,  July  16,  1903,  p.  61. 
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In  Europe  the  three-hinged  type  of  design  has  been  quite  largely  em- 
ployed, but  in  the  United  States  monolithic  construction  is  the  usual 
style. 

Most  concrete  arches  are  reinforced  with  steel,  although  some  engineers 
claim  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  advantage  in  reinforcement  if  the 
intrados  curve  is  properly  chosen.  However,  while  an  arch  of  plain 
concrete  can  be  safely  built,  the  steel  reinforcement  adds  to  the  safety,  and 
{>ermits  the  use  of  less  material  by  resisting  the  bending  moments  which 
tend  to  produce  tension  under  eccentric  loading. 

An  arch  of  plain  concrete  is  usually  designed  by  the  same  methods 
employed  for  a  stone  masonry  arch,  the  line  of  resistance  being  found 
graphicaUy.  The  elevation  of  the  arch  is  arbitrarily  divided  by  radial 
joints  into  blocks  of  such  length  that  the  line  of  resistance  does  not  depart 
very  far  from  a  curve.  For  an  arch  of  60  feet  span  a  convenient  length  of 
block  is  5  feet.  The  method  of  drawing  the  line  of  resistance  is  given  in 
various  treatises  on  Mechanics.*  The  theory  of  the  elastic  arch,  which 
presents  a  more  scientific  treatment  for  a  monolithic  arch,  is  thoroughly 
treated  in  Greene's  "  Mechanics  of  Engineering,"  also  in  Howe's  "  Treatise 
on  Arches." 

A  reinforced  arch  also  is  most  commonly  divided  by  arbitrary  joints 
into  separate  blocks,  and  the  line  of  resistance  graphically  located.  The 
unit  pressure  and  the  bending  moment  at  each  assumed  joint  is  then 
calculated.  Except  in  three-hinged  arches,  the  effect  of  temperature, 
which  may  produce  nearly  as  high  a  stress  as  the  bending  moment,  should 
not  be  neglected.  Having  drawn  the  line  of  resistance  in  the  customary 
manner,  the  bending  moment  at  the  different  sections  is  calculated  from 
the  assumed  positions  of  the  loads  upon  the  arch,  and  by  combining  these 
forces  the  stresses  are  calculated  by  the  usual  principles  of  reinforced  con- 
crete design. 

The  maximum  stress,  then,  at  any  plane,  is  due  to  the  thrust  of  the 
arch  acting  along  the  line  of  resistance;  the  bending  moment  caused  by  the 
loads  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  stress 
upon  the  plane;  and  the  bending  moment  due  to  temperature  changes. 
The  direct  thrust  is  borne  partly  by  the  concrete  and  partly  by  the  steel. 

As  the  tensile  stress  in  the  concrete  is  comparatively  low,  some  engineers 
assume  that  the  concrete  bears  a  small  portion  of  the  tension.  In  the  light 
of  recent  experiments,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this  unless  the 
total  pull  is  so  small  that  the  stretch  allowable  in  plain  concrete  is  not  ex- 

*\fr.  H.  W.  Parkhurst  presents  an  excellent  stress  diagram  of  a  plain  concrefe  arch  in  Engi' 
titer ing  News,  Not.  ii,  1903,  p.  425. 
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ceeded.  (See  p.  287.)  Formulas  in  which  the  tension  in  the  concrete  is 
taken  into  account  are  presented  in  Appendix  II. 

Reinforcement  in  the  top  of  the  arch  resists  negative  binding  moments 
which  under  certain  loading  may  produce  tension  there,  and  under  normal 
loading  also  aids  the  concrete  in  bearing  compression. 

Methods  of  Arch  Oonstruction.  There  are  two  general  methods  of 
laying  the  concrete  in  an  arch,  each  of  which  have  strong  advocates.  By 
the  first,  the  arch  is  laid  in  separate  blocks  across  the  bridge,  and  by  the 
second,  in  narrow  ribs  from  abutment  to  abutment.  If  the  block  method 
is  followed,  the  lowest  stones  at  the  springing  line  are  laid  first,  then  stones 
intermediate  between  the  spring  and  the  key,  next  the  two  stones  each 
side  of  the  key,  and  finally,  after  filling  in  the  intermediate  blocks,  the  key 
is  placed.  This  distributes  the  weight  of  the  concrete  uniformly  over  the 
arch  center,  and  prevents  unequal  settlement,  which  tends  to  crack  the 
arch  near  the  springing  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  weight  falls 
upon  the  center,  and  the  latter  must  be  very  strongly  built.  The  arch 
thrust  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  joints,  and  as  the  blocks  extend  clear 
across  the  bridge,  there  is  no  danger  of  longitudinal  splitting,  but  the  radial 
joints  offer  planes  of  weakness  in  bending. 

By  the  other  method  the  work  can  be  readily  arranged  so  that  a  day's 
labor  consists  of  the  laying  of  a  single  rib,  thus  forming  a  complete  arch  of 
itself,  which  as  soon  as  it  sets  bears  its  own  weight.  This  arch  section  has 
no  joints,  so  that  when  subsequently  loaded  the  bending  moment  is  best 
resisted. 

A  small  arch,  where  the  center  can  be  solidly  built,  may  be  laid  at  one 
operation,  commencing  at  both  abutments  and  working  toward  the  key  so 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  monolith. 

The  spandrel  or  face  walls  may  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time  the  arch 
ring  is  laid,  or  may  be  connected  with  it  later  by  leaving  short  lengths  of 
steel  projecting  radially  from  the  concrete  of  the  arch. 

If  steel  is  introduced,  the  consistency  of  the  concrete  must  be  wet  enough 
to  thoroughly  coat  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  a  quaking  or  jelly- 
like mixture,  which  requires  but  slight  ramming.   - 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  treatment  of  the  face  is  of  much 
importance.  For  a  discussion  of  the  different  methods  reference  should 
be  made  to  page  380. 

Railings  and  ornamental  work  may  be  cast  in  molds  (see  p.  470)  and 
put  in  place  after  hardening. 

Arch  Oenters.  In  designing  and  building  the  center  for  a  stone  arch,  it 
is  especiaUy  important  to  provide  sufficient  stiffness  to  prevent  its  distortion 
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before  the  keying  of  the  arch.     This  tendency  may  be  partially  overcome 
by  following  the  methods  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  design  of  the  center  is  similar  to  that  for  stone  masonry  except  that 
the  lagging  must  be  carefully  dressed  material  placed  close  or  covered  with 
sheet  metal.  In  connection  with  the  description  of  arch  centers  which  he 
has  built,  Mr.  James  W.  Rollins,  Jr.,  gives  the  following  notes:* 

For  small  arches  the  simplest  center  is  a  circular  rib  made  of  three  pieces 
of  2-inch  plank,  laid  with  broken  joints,  all  being  spiked  solidly  together, 
with  a  tie  of  plank  at  the  springing.  On  this,  i-inch  lagging  is  laid  close. 
For  a  larger  arch,  the  circular  rib,  as  above  described,  with  generally  three 
braces,  one  at  center  and  one  on  the  quarter  at  each  side,  is  used,  the 
center  of  the  whole  rib  having  a  post  under  it.  We  have  used  such  a 
center  up  to  30-foot  span  for  both  brick  and  granite  arches,  carrying  a 
30-inch  arch  sheeting. 

The  design  of  a  center  for  larger  arches  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
also  upon  the  relation  of  rise  to  span.  In  flat  arches,  with  low  side  walb, 
it  is  well  to  use  posts  with  intermediate  bracing,  on  numerous  supports. 
In  a  high  arch  we  may  use  long  braces  extending  directly  from  a  center 
support  to  the  rib,  at  intervals  of  6  feet  to  8  feet. 

Mr.  Rollins  advocated  for  wedges,  seasoned  oak,  8  inches  wide,  4  inches 
thick  at  the  thick  end,  2  inches  at  the  thin  end,  and  18  inches  long,  planed 
on  sliding  faces,  and  thoroughly  greased.  When  setting  the  center,  these 
wedges,  placed  between  the  caps  on  the  bents  and  the  corbels  under  the 
lower  chord  of  rib,  are  tacked  together  to  prevent  slipping. 

^Journal  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  July,  1901,  p.  10.  For  examples  of  centers  built 
in  Yarious  places,  see  References,  Chapter  XXIX. 
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Ifi  Hfnidl  renervolrn,  where  earth  and  rock  meet  so  as  to  present  danger  of 
uiief|ual  rielllemeiil  im<l  ((>nHe<jucnt  serious  leakage,  a  strip  of  reinforcing 
inrlal  may  he  placed  over  the  Hnc  of  division. 

OOVIRID  RISIRVOIES 

A  ennunoh  type  of  desij^n  for  covered  reservoirs  consists  of  a  concrete 
hotttun,  \tiulerlaid,  where  necessary,  with  12  to  16  inches  of  clay  puddle 

♦'rr«ni«Hi»MU  AmfiUAU  SiH-irfv  of  Civil  Enginfcr»«  Vol.  L,  p,  394. 

't^Mt  pAfvi  bv  rh«fe.  NV.  Vninr  in  Journ«l  AMtKintion  of  Engineering  Societies,  October,  190a, 
^  Ml. 

I'hAUkMiUMVi  Amrriv^n  Swift v  of  Hvit  Engtneert,  Vol.  L,  p.  406, 
|l^^  t^Kff  HMMh^Htv  of  lilting  m^  rh«|>trr  XX  on  wnteMtghtnest. 
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and  laid  in  the  form  of  inverted  groined  arches.  Piers  of  concrete  or  brick 
rest  upon  the  thick  haunches  of  the  arches,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of 
groined  arches  supported  by  the  piers  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth. 
For  the  pre^•ention  of  leakage,  the  principles  already  discussed  in  Chapter 
XX,  on  Water-tightness,  are  applicable.  The  contraction  of  the  concrete 
is  a  common  source  of  cracks,  but  when  comparing  concrete  with  other 
kinds  of  masonry,  it  must  be  noted  that  concrete  is  no  more  liable  to  tem- 
perature contraction  than  brick  and  stone,  the  brick  division  walls,  for 
instance,  of  the  Albany  Filtration  Plant,*  showing  cracks  similar  in  num- 
ber and  appearance  to  the  cracks  in  the  outside  concrete  walls. 

Reservoir  Walls.f  Since  the  walls  are  supported  at  the  top  by  a  roof, 
there  is  less  danger  of  overtiuuing,  and  thinner  sections  may  be  used  than 
for  open  reser\'oirs.  This  class  of  structure  also  presents  opportunity  for 
thin  walls  reinforced  with  steel. 

Walls  of  plain  concrete  for  shallow  reser\'oirs  or  filter  beds  are  frequently 
2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  on  the  outside  of  i  in  10. 

The  wall  of  a  circular  reser\'oir  supporting  a  dome-shaped  roof  should 
be  reinforced  at  the  top  with  one  or  more  rings  of  steel  to  resist  the  thrust. 

Methods  of  forming  expansion  joints  for  open  reser\-oir  walls,  described 
on  page  518,  are  also  applicable  to  covered  reser\-oirs. 

Reservoir  Pienr.  The  dimensions  of  the  piers  are  readily  calculated 
after  designing  the  roof  and  determining  its  weight,  and  the  weight  of  the 
earth  covering.  In  concrete  piers  of  dimensions  suitable  for  reser\*oirs,  a 
working  pressure  of  350  pounds  per  square  inch  may  be  safely  allowed 
when  the  proportions  of  the  concrete  are  i :  2}:  5. 

A  floor  of  inverted  groined  arches  will  distribute  the  pressure  of  the  piers 
if  the  soil  is  unstable.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessar}-  to  place  rein- 
forcing steel  in  the  footing  (see  design  of  column  footings  on  page  478)  to 
prevent  unequal  settlement. 

In  ordinary  cases  no  reinforcing  steel  is  needed  in  the  piers.  However, 
if  the  load  upon  them  is  extra  heavy  and  the  reduction  of  their  dimensions 
is  of  importance,  steel  may  be  introduced  to  assist  in  carr}'ing  the  com- 
pression. (See  p.  328.)  Also,  if  the  columns  are  of  considerable  height, 
say,  over  20  feet,  a  small  rod  near  each  comer,  with  occasional  horizontal 
hoops,  may  be  placed  as  described  on  page  466. 

Reservoir  Floors.    The  floor  should  be  smooth,  fairly  imper\ious,  and 

^Transactions  American  Society  of  Ciyil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  282. 

fMethods  of  calculating  the  wall  pressure,  the  amount  of  reinforcement  required,  as  well  as 
other  tables  and  data  relating  to  covered  reservoir  construction,  are  given  in  a  paper  on  Covered 
Reservoirs  and  Their  Design,  by  Freeman  C.  Coffin  in  Journal  Association  Engineering  Societies, 
July,  1899,  P-  '• 
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strong  enough  to  resist  the  upward  water  pressure  from  the  underlying  soil 
when  the  reservoir  is  emptied.  Mr.  Coffin*  considers  a  thickness  of  3  or 
4  inches  sufficient  when  the  soil  is  so  compact  that  there  is  no  danger,  when 
empty,  of  pressure  from  without.  In  pervious  earth  he  suggests  6  inches 
of  concrete  for  heads  as  great  as  zo  feet. 

Inverted  groined  arches  for  the  floor  not  only  distribute  the  pressure  of 
the  pers,  but  also  present  increased  thickness  of  concrete  around  the  piers 
where  there  is  most  danger  of  unequal  settlement,  give  a  minimum  vol- 
ume of  concrete,  and  afford  channels  for  the  passage  of  the  water  when  the 
reser\'oir  is  emptied. 

The  groined  arches  are  laid  in  alternate  diamonds  before  the  piers  are 
built,  so  that  each  pier  wilt  rest  upon  the  comers  of  four  diamonds.  The 
method  of  laying  the  floor  arches  at  the  Albany  Filtration  Works|  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  163. 


Before  the  concrete  has  set,  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  grano- 
lithic or  mortar  finish,  as  in  sidewalk  construction  (see  p.  442),  or  it  may 
be  simply  troweled.  Methods  of  treating  joints  between  blocks  and  other 
means  of  waterproofing  are  discussed  on  page  424. 


*Sh  Kcond  footilDlc  on  p.  519. 
-fAllcD  HauD  in  TTinuctiont  An 


D  Society  oF  Cinl  Zepotcn,  Vol.  TLIU,  p.  161. 
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Reservoir  Roofs.  Groined  elliptic  arches*  are  especially  suited  to 
reservoir  roofs  because  requiring  the  minimum  volume  of  concrete  to 
support  their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  earth  above  them. 

Mr.  Cofl^t  ^ys  that  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  groined  arches  of 
concrete  is  about  one-half  that  of  brick  masonry.  Although  the  centering 
costs  more  than  brick  because  a  tight  surface  is  necessary,  the  brickwork 
is  more  expensive  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  cutting  required. 
He  further  states  that  *Hhe  cost  of  the  centering,  their  supports,  placing 
and  removing  them,  is  from  15  to  20  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  interior 
surface  of  the  reservoir  if  it  is  all  centered  at  once.  "J 

Mr.  Leonard  Metcalf  has  compiled  a  table§  of  data  relating  to  reservoirs 
in  the  United  States  covered  with  groined  arches,  which  shows  a  range  in 
span  of  arch  from  10  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet,  a  rise  var^'ing  from  one  foot 
6  inches  to  4  feet,  and  a  thickness  at  crown,  in  all  cases  but  one,  of  6 
inches.    The  proportions  of  the  concrete  range  from  i  :  2^  :  4  to  1:3:5. 

TANKS 

Reinforced  concrete  is  cheaper  for  tanks  than  sheet  steel,  and  more 
durable  than  wood.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  tanks  used  in  paper  and 
pulp  mills  to  hold  chemicals.  When  made  of  wood  or  other  material 
which  is  affected  by  add  and  bleach  liquor,  such  tanks  require  constant 
repairs.  Concrete  not  only  furnishes  a  durable  material,  but  one  into 
which  outlet  castings  may  be  readily  built,  and  to  which,  if  properly  flanged 
so  that  the  concrete  cannot  shrink  away  from  the  metal,  the  cement  will 
adhere  and  form  a  tight  joint.  The  gates  and  other  connections,  which 
are  usually  of  brass  or  bronze,  must  be  so  heavy  that  the  corrosion  and 
wear  upon  them  will  not  necessitate  removal  and  therefore  repairs  to  the 
concrete,  since  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  joint  between  old  and 
new  concrete  in  a  thin  wall. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  concrete  and  mortar  tank  construction. 
In  one,  forms  are  built  and  the  concrete  is  laid  with  metal  reinforcement 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  other,  a  framework  of  metal  lathing,  the 
shape  of  the  tank,  is  constructed,  and  Portland  cement  mortar  plastered 
upon  it,  as  described  on  page  469. 

^Methods  of  centering  and  placing  the  concrete  of  the  vaulting  are  described  in  detail  and 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Hazen*8  paper  in  Transactions. 

fSee  second  footnote  on  p.  519. 

{Mr.  Coffin  also  gives  interesting  diagrams  showing  quantities  and  costs  of  materials  and  labor 
for  covered  reservoirs. 

§See  Report  of  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Afsociation,  1903^ 
Engineering  News,  September,  1903,  p.  238. 
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Methods  of  Construction.  The  materials  for  the  concrete  must  be  ven' 
carefully  proportioned  so  as  to  give  a  water-tight  wall  (see  p.  417),  and  the 
stone  should  be  of  such  size  that  a  good  surface  can  be  readily  obtained. 
The  concrete  should  be  mixed  so  wet  that  it  will  completely  cover  the  metal 
reinforcement  and  flow  against  the  form,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  entire  tank  be  built  in  one  operation. 

Mr.  William  B.  Fuller's  methods  of  constructing  a  thin  wall  require  that 
the  concrete  be  mixed  very  wet,  so  that  after  wheeling  25  feet  it  will  settle 
down  to  a  level  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  laborer  shovels  it  from  the  barrow, 
throwing  one  shovelful  in  a  place,  and  goes  the  entire  length  of  the  section 
or  around  the  circumference,  thus  forming  a  very  thin  layer  and  preventing 
the  separation  of  the  ingredients. 

The  forms  for  the  Little  Falls  tank  described  and  illustrated  on  page  523 
consisted  of  2  J  by  J-inch  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  planed  one  side  and 
placed  vertically.     Around  the  outside  of  the  top  of  this  cylinder  of  boards 
was  placed  a  horizontal  rib  consisting  of  two  sets  of  boards,  8  in  each  set, 
cut  to  a  circle  and  laid  in  two  thicknesses  so  as  to  break  joints.     Below  this 
rib,  a  wire  rope  was  wrapped  around  the  forms  spirally,  so  that  the  separate 
spirals  were  about  one  foot  apart.    The  lower  ends  of  the  staves  were  held 
by  the  bottom  portion  already  built,  otherwise  another  rib  would  have  been 
required  at  the  bottom.     The  inside  form  consisted  of  three  cylindrical 
centers  built  like  ordinary  sewer  centers  and  placed  upright  one  above  the 
other,  each  about  one  foot  3  inches  high.    These  were  suspended  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  lowest  allowed  for  the  3 -inch  thickness  of  the  concrete 
bottom.     They  were  held  temporarily  in  place  sideways  by  pieces  of  board 
3  inches  long  placed  between  them  and  the  outside  forms.    As  soon  as  the 
centers  were  fixed  in  position  the  concrete  for  the  bottom  was  poured  down 
through  the  middle  of  them  and  immediately  afterward  the  walls  were 
poured.    This  concrete  flowed  out  slightly  under  the  bottom  center,  but 
was  easily  removed  after  setting.    There  were  no  reinforcing  angles  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  sides.    The  rods  of  the  bottom  extended  very 
nearly  to  the  outside  lagging,  and  the  side  rods  extended  down  almost  to 
the  lower  surface  of  the  concrete  bottom.    Two  tanks  were  built  at  once, 
and  the  contract  price  of  each  was  $100. 

Examples  of  Tanks.  The  Filtration  Plant  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  whose 
structural  features  were  designed  by  Mr.  Fuller,  has  a  tank  or  well  41  feet 
high  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  which  sustains  the  pressure  of  water  either 
from  within  or  from  without.  The  walls  are  1 5  inches  thick  at  the  bottom 
and  10  inches  thick  at  the  top.  Rings  of  ^-inch  Ransome  twisted  steel 
rods  were  placed  about  every  2  feet  in  the  center  of  the  wall,  and  vertical 
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rods  I  inch  in  diameter  and  about  5  feet  apart  were  also  set  in  the  center 
of  the  wall,  thus  forming  a  series  of  hoops  and  posts. 

On  a  platform  in  the  same  building  is  a  tank  4  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  walls  are  3  inches  thick,  and  contain  rings  of  ^-inch  twisted 
rods  placed  about  6  inches  apart,  and  J-inch  vertical  rods  about  2  feet  apart. 
The  floor  of  the  tank  is  also  3  inches  thick,  with  J-inch  rods  spaced  so  as  to 
make  a  6-inch  square  mesh.     This  tank  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  164. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company,  South 
Chicago,  employ  circular  concrete 
tanks*  for  storing  cement.  These 
are  25  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
high,  with  walls  7  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  5  inches  thick  at  the  top. 
The  concrete  is  reinforced  by  rings 
spaced  4  inches  apart  and  varying  in 
diameter  from  one  inch  at  the  bot- 
tom to  f  inch  at  the  top. 

At  Milford,  Ohio,  is  a  stand-pi pef 
of  reinforced  mortar  80  feet  high  and 
15}  feet  outside  diameter.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  shell  for  the  lower  30  feet 
is  9  inches,  for  the  next  25  feet,  7 
inches,  and  for  the  remaining  25 
feet,  5  inches.  The  outside  face  is 
vertical.  The  concrete  foundation 
is  20  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  thick. 
On  top  of  this,  T-bars,  i  by  i  by  J 
inch,  were  placed  radially  from  the 
center  to  within  6  inches  of  the  outer 
edge,  and  the  shell  was  started  di- 
rectly from  these.  The  horizontal 
base  around  and  within  the  shell  was 
then  strengthened  by  a  layer  of  i :  3 
mortar  6  inches  thick  in  the  interior 
of  the  tank  and  16  inches  thick 
around  the  outside  of  it.     The  shell 
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Fig.  164.  —  Concrete  Feed  Tank  for 
Mechanical  Fiiter  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 
{See  p.  523.) 


is  of  1:3   mortar  reinforced  with  T-bars  i  by  i  by  J  inch,  spaced    18 
inches  apart  vertically  and  in  horizontal  rings    varjing    from    2  inches 

^Engineering  Nervs^  August,  1902,  p.  148. 
fScc  Engineering  NewSy  Feb.  I904»  P-  '84. 
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these  materials  are  found,  but  the  operation  consists  essentially  of  (i)  pul- 
verizing and  mixing  the  two  ingredients,  (2)  heating  to  a  temperature 
which  is  near  the  melting  point,  i,  e.,  calcining,  (3)  grinding  to  a  •  fine 
powder. 

If  either  of  the  raw  materials  occurs  in  a  moist  state  it  is  generally  cus- 
tomary to  mix  them  wet,  and  after  a  preHminary  grinding  introduce  them 
into  the  kilns.  Dry  raw  materials  for  calcining  or  burning  in  the  old 
style  stationary  kilns  must  be  formed  into  plastic  bricks  with  the  aid  of 
water,  but  the  rotary  kiln,  invented  in  1885  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome, 
has  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  by  making  it 
possible  to  introduce  the  mixed  substances  into  the  furnace,  in  either  a 
dry  or  wet  state,  without  hand  labor. 

After  calcination,  the  methods  of  grinding  the  clinker  are  independent  of 
the  character  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  type  of  kiln. 

The  Association  of  German  Cement  Manufacturers,  to  protect  the  good 
name  of  German  Portland  cement,  requires  that  its  members  shall  sign 
the  following  *  *  Declaration  "  * : 

"  (a)  The  undersigned  members  of  the  Association  of  German  Cement 
Manufacturers  bind  themselves  to  produce  under  the  name  of  Portland 
cement  only  such  an  article  as  is  made  by  calcining  a  thorough  mixture, 
consisting  essentially  of  calcareous  and  clayey  substances,  and  then  grind- 
ing the  same  to  the  fineness  of  flour. 

"  Any  article  made  in  a  manner  differing  front  the  above  method,  or  to 
which  during  or  after  burning  any  foreign  substances  have  been  added,  is 
not  recognized  by  them  as  Portland  cement,  and  the  sale  of  such  products 
under  the  designation  *  Portland  cement'  is  regarded  by  them  as  de- 
frauding the  purchaser.  This  declaration  does  not  apply  to  such  minor 
additions  as  are  made  to  regulate  the  setting  time  of  Portland  cement, 
and  which  are  permitted  to  an  extent  of  2  per  cent. 

**  (6)  A  member  acting  contrary  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  (a) 
shall  be  disqualified  from  membership  in  the  Association,  and  his  dis- 
qualification shall  be  made  publicly  known. 

"(r)  In  making  this  declaration  the  undersigned  members  recognize 
that  the  officials  of  the  Association  are  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  as- 
sumed obligations  are  adhered  to." 

Raw  Materials  for  Portland  Cement  Mannfacture.  The  raw  ma- 
terials, as  stated  above,  consist  essentially  of  calcium  carbonate  and  silicate 
of  alumina.  Their  exact  proportions  are  determined  by  their  chemical 
composition.  A  usual  ratio  is  about  75%  carbonate  to  25%  silicate. 
The  two  substances  occur  in  nature  in  so  many  forms  that  we  have  a 

♦Max  Gary  in  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

This  chapter  contains  a  short  historical  sketch  followed  by  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  processes  of  modern  cement  manufacture,  illustrated  with  views 
of  typical  machinery. 

HISTORICAL 

Lime  must  have  been  used  by  the  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  as  the  stones  in  the  pyramids  apparently  were  laid  in  mortar  of 
common  Ume  and  sand.  It  is  even  thought  by  some  that  these  ancients 
understood  the  principle  of  mixing  lime  and  clay  together  to  make  a  real 
cement. 

Concrete  was  made  by  the  Romans  as  early  as  several  centuries  before 
Christ.  For  most  of  their  work,  they  used  lime  mixed  with  sand  and  stone, 
but  understanding  the  value  of  puzzolana  or  volcanic  ashes  to  render  lime 
hydraulic,  they  employed  these  two  materials  in  combination  with  the 
sand  and  stone  for  marine  construction.  For  less  important  work,  they 
often  mixed  lime  and  coarsely  powdered  brick  with  the  aggregate.  Vitru- 
vius,  writing  in  the  first  century,  describes  methods  of  making  concrete 
with  lime  alone,  and  also  gives  as  the  formula  for  making  it  of  slaked  lime 
and  Italian  puzzolana: 

12  parts  of  puzzolana,  well  pulverized. 
6  parts  of  quartz  sand,  well  washed. 
9  parts  of  rich  lime,  recently  slaked ;  to  which  is  added 
6  parts  or  fragments  of  broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when 
intended  for  a  "pise"  or  a  filHng  in. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  concrete  was  employed,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  for 
both  walls  and  foundations.  In  the  former  it  was  generally  laid  as  a  core 
faced  with  stone  masonry.  Large  stones  were  often  imbedded  in  the 
mass. 

The  fact  that  clay  contained  in  certain  limes  rendered  them  hydraulic 
was  discovered  by  John  Smeaton,  when  studying  the  designs  for  the  third 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  about  1750.  Early  in  the  following  century, 
Vicat,  by  his  extended  scientific  researches  in  France,  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  hydraulic  chemistry. 
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raw  materials  consist  principally  of  chalk  and  clay.  Belgium  manufac- 
turers use  chalk  and  day,  and  a  Portland  cement  from  natural  rock  is  also 
manufactured  in  that  country.  In  France,  marl  and  clay,  and  chalk  and 
clay,  are  the  chief  raw  materials  for  true  Portland  cements. 

The  character  and  proportioning  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  processes 
of  chemical  combination  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Spencer  B.  Newberry  in 
Chapter  VI. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  various  classes  of 
materials  which  are  used  for  Portland  cement,  and  also  the  resulting 
analysis  of  the  cement  in  each  case: 
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MicUnD.   W.  H.  Simmoni.  AnalvM,  aid  Anaual  Repnrl.  U,  S.  GMlotual  Suryey,  Pt.  3.  p.  680. 
Water.  13%.    Analysu  from  DatHd  B.  Buller.  England. 

Esluary  Mud.    Roughly  dried.  l™i  ]3l%-    Analvm  from  Da»id  B.  Buller.  England. 
■'EogiiihPonluidCemenl.    Analysis  from  David  B.  Duller.  EngLmd. 

Processes  In  Portland  Cement  Mumfactme.    The  method  of  mixing 
the  materials  in  preparation  for  their  introduction  into  the  kilns  has  led  to 
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a  classification  of  processes  into  (i)  wet  process,  and  (2)  dry  process. 
The  former  is  often  subdivided  into  wet  and  semi-wet,  def)ending  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  added  at  the  time  of  the  mixing. 

The  wet  process  is  employed  with  soft  or  wet  materials,  such  as  chalk 
and  clay,  or  marl  and  clay.  The  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  clay  are 
mixed  in  a  vat  or  wash-mill  with  a  large  excess  of  water.  Agitators  break 
up  the  lumps  and  so  finely  reduce  the  particles  that  they  are  held  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water  and  flow  off  over  the  top  of  the  vat.  In  another  basin 
the  stuff  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  "slurry" 
becomes  hard  enough  to  handle  in  barrows  and  then  form  into  bricks  to 
bfe  dried,  and  finally  calcined  in  stationary  kilns. 

By  using  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  say  40  or  45%,  the  settling  process 
and  consequent  hand-labor  is  avoided,  and  the  material  is  made  only 
fluid  enough  to  handle  in  pumps.  After  grinding,  it  may  be  pumped 
directly  into  the  rotaries,  or,  if  stationary  kilns  are  used,  the  pumps  throw 
it  to  the  drying  room  to  be  made  into  bricks.  This  process  is  called  in 
England  the  semi-wet  process,  but  as  it  is  practically  the  only  wet  process 
used  in  the  United  States,  it  is  here  simply  termed  the  wet  process. 

The  dry  process  was  first  used  in  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  limestone  for  the  chalk  of  England.  The  two  ingredients 
are  ground  and  mixed  in  a  dry  state.  If  the  kilns  are  stationary,  the 
mixed  material  must  be  moistened  with  sufficient  water  to  form  plastic 
bricks,  which  are  then  dried,  but  for  rotary  kilns  no  water  is  added,  the 
mixture  of  dry  materials  passing,  after  being  ground,  directly  into  the  kiln. 

Dry  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  introduction  of  rotary  kilns  into 
new  cement  plants  is  universal,  while  many  of  the  older  mills  are  sub- 
stituting them  for  their  stationary  kilns.  Where  rock,  or  rock  and  clay, 
form  the  raw  materials,  they  are  mixed  and  ground,  and  introduced  into 
the  rotary  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder.  If  marl  or  chalk  furnish  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  wet  process  of  mixing  and  grinding  is  usually  em- 
ployed, as  described  on  page  539,  although  in  a  few  plants  each  of  these 
materials  is  dried  when  entering  the  mill,  and  the  operations  are  similar 
to  those  described  below  for  rock  mixtures,  except  that  driers  and  dis- 
integrators are  substituted  for  stone  crushers. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Portland  cement  from  rock,  or  rock  and 
clay  mixtures,  in  plants  equipped  with  rotary  kilns,  consists  essentially  of 
crushing  the  materials,  —  either  separately  or  after  mixing  them,  —  dry- 
ing, grinding,  calcining  in  the  rotaries,  cooling,  grinding  to  powder,  and 
packing. 

The  details  of  the  process  will  be  best  understood  by  briefly  describing 
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the  typical  machinery  shown  in  the  illustrations.  Various  types  and 
makes  of  grinding  machinery  will  produce  similar  results,  those  selected 
being  merely  representative. 

If  two  stones  of  fairly  similar  texture  and  each  of  uniform  composition 
form  the  raw  materials,  they  may  be  carefully  weighed  and  thrown  to- 
gether into  the  breaker.  Otherwise,  they  are  treated  separately,  and  mixed 
just  before  the  grinding  which  precedes  the  calcination.  A  common  t}-pe 
of  breaker  is  the  gyratory  crusher  shown  in  Fig.  93  on  page  338,  No.  5  or 
No.  6  being  the  usual  size  employed.  This  reduces  the  stone  to  a  size 
varying  from  dust  to  about  a^-inch  diameter.  A  further  reduction  in 
size  to  about  J-inch  is  accomplished  in  plants  of  modem  design  by  crack- 
ers of  the  coffee  mill  type  (see  Fig.  165),  or  similar  machinery. 

Clay,  if  used,  is  dried  in  broken  lumps,  and 
then  may  be  pulverized  by  passing  it  through  a 
disintegrator  consisting  of  two  horizontal  rolls, 
one  corrugated  or  toothed  and  the  other  smooth. 
An  economical  form  of  dryer  for  clay  or  stone 
consists  of  a  long  revolving  steel  tube  about  4 
feet  in  diameter,  provided  with  shelves  on  its 
interior  surface,  formed  by  horizontal  Z-bars. 
The  hot  gases  from  the  kiln  may  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  tube  and  meet  the  raw  mate- 
rial. 

By  treating  the  two  materials  separately  up 
to  this  point,  an  extremely  accurate  mixture  is 
obtained  by  weighing  the  ingredients  in  a  pair 
of  automatic  weighing  machines  (see  Fig.  166), 
so  arranged  that  one  of  the  pair  will  not  dump 
until  both  are  charged. 

Samples  of  the  two  materials  are  taken,  just 
before  mixing,  at  definite  periods  throughout 
the  day,  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  correct 
proportions.  A  partial  analysis  showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
constituents  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  except  at  occasional  intervals. 
The  maintaining  of  correct  proportions  is  one  of  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  manufacture. 

Another  grinding  of  the  mixed  materials  in  tube  mills,  Kent  Mills, 
Grifhn  Mills  (see  pages  536  and  537),  or  similar  machines,  to  a  fineness 
which  will  pass  a  screen  having  20  to  30  meshes  per  linear  inch,  com- 
pletes the  preparation  for  the  rotary  kilns.    The  actual  fineness  of  the 
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ground  stone  at  this  point  is  such  that  90^  to  95$^  or  even  a  higher  per- 
centage will  pass  a  screen  having  100  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.  Fine 
grinding  before  burning  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  manufacture. 
The  best  type  of  rotary  kiln  {see  Fig.  167)  used  for  calcining  diy 
materials,  consists  of  an  inclined  steel  tube  from  60  to  150  feet  long. 
The  diameter  is  generally  6  or  7  feet,  though  often  it  is  smaller  than  this 
at  the  upper  end  and  then  tapers  to  the  larger  size  at  a  point  about  one- 
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third  ot  its  length  from  the  upper  end.  The  lining  may  be  of  U-shaped 
fire-brick  in  order  to  present,  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  a  hollow  sur- 
face against  the  shell  of  the  rotary.  The  lower  end  of  the  rotary  is 
closed  by  a  stationary  brick  wall,  and  through  the  center  of  this  passes 
a  pipe  which  feeds  the  petroleum,  or  more  frequently  the  powdered 
coal  which  in  a  separate  building  is  crushed  to  pea  size  and  Is  gen- 
erally pulverized  in  tube  mills,  or  other  pulverizing  machines,  so  that 
about  <yf/Q  passes  a  loo-mesh  screen. 

The  ground  stone  may  be  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the  rotary  by  a  spiral 
conveyor  enclosed  in  a  pipe  which  Is  water- jacketed  so  that  the  material 
will  not  cake.  The  degree  of  calcination  Is  governed  by  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  rotary,  which  rests  on  rollers  geared 
to  a  speed-changing  device,  and  the  quantity  of  fuel.  If  coal  is  used  for 
fuel,  it  is  fed  by  a  blast  from  a  fan,  and  the  quantity  is  regulated  by  a  spiral 
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conveyor  running  at 
changeable    speed.       The 
heat  in  the  kiln  isso intense 
that  the  coal  bums  as  a  gas 
without  apparent  smoke  or 
cinder.    The  proper  tem- 
perature, which  is  said  to  be 
2700°  to  3000°  Fahr.,  is  de- 
termined by  the  appearance 
of  the  burning  stone.     At  a 
certain  point  in  its  descent 
the  material  becomes  semi- 
vitrified    and    forms    into 
irregular  balls  or  clinkers, 
■^    which    roll    around    and 
";■    finally  fall  out  red-hot  at 
t.     the  lower  end  in  particles, 
^    most  of  which  range  in  size 
e     from  sand  to  i-inch  diame- 
i2     ter.     The  clinker,    when 
£"    properly  burned,  is  of  a 
^     greenish  black  color  with 
I.     a  faint  glisten,  and  contains 
■2     but   few  large  pieces.     It 
o     slightly   resembles  in    ap- 
pearance the  clinker  often 
found  among  the  ashes  of 
hard  coal. 

The  output  of  a  rotary 
kiln  running  on  dry  raw 
materials  is  nominally  15c 
to  200  barrels  of  finished 
cement  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  is  sometimes 
exceeded  bv  as  much   as 

The  clinker,  after  being 
cooled  in  some  form  of 
cooler,  is  crushed  by  pass- 
ingbetwecn horizontal  roil* 
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or  throt^h  some  other  fonn  of  crusher,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  fine 
grinding,  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  stored  either  out  of  doors  or  under  cover 
until  needed.  Strangely  enough,  welling  the  cinder  does  not  injure  it 
provided  it  is  dry  when  it  enters  the  fine  grinders. 

The  fine  grinding  is  generally  accomplished  by  passing  the  clinker 
through  ball  mills  and  then  through  tube  mills,  or  by  a  single  operation  in 
gucb  machines  as  the  Griffin  mill  or  the  Kent  mill.    A  section  of  a  ball 
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mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  j68.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cylindrical  drum, 
lined  with  castings  of  hard,  tough  steel,  and  containing  forged  steel  balls 
8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  Rotation  of  the  drum  grinds  the  stone  or 
clinker  between  the  balls  and  the  plates,  and  the  powder  passes  through 
sections  of  screens  —  which  for  clinker  have  usually  20  to  28  meshes  to 
the  linear  inch  —  into  the  hopper  below.  A  single  ball  mill,  such  as  is 
shown  in  sketch,  running  on  clinker,  should  give  an  oulput  of,  say,  5  500 
to  7  500  pounds  per  hour. 

A  tube  mill  (see  Fig.  169)  consists  of  a  long  horizontal  cylinder  filled 
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nearly  to  its  axle  with  flint  pebbles  imported  from  Europe,  which  average 
about  a  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  cement  is  ground  by  rolling  around 
with  the  flints.  It  is  then  thrown  by  cenlrifugal  force  against  the  screen, 
which  regulates  the  fineness  of  grinding  and  prevents  the  passing  of  pieces 
of  flint.     A  tube  mill  which  passes,  say,  250  barrels  of  cement  per  day, 


FIG.  i69.-Tube  Mill.    (S«  p.  S35> 

will  require  the  renewal  of  the  flint  pebbles  at  the  rate  of  about  600  lb. 

per  week.    More  tube  mills  than  ball  mills,  usually  twice  as  many,  are 

required  for  the  finish  grinding. 
The  Griffin  mill  (see  Fig.  1 70)  is  used  by  many  manufacturers  in  prefer- 
ence to  ball  and  tube  mills.  The 
mill  is  driven  by  a  horizontal 
pulley,  from  the  center  of  which, 
by  a  universal  joint,  is  suspended 
a  vertical  shaft  having  fixed  at  its 
lower  extremity  a  crushing  roll, 
which  revolves  on  its  axis  at  a 
speed  of  about  200  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  also  rotates  by 
centrifugal  force  against  the  ring 
or  die  where  the  pulverizing  is 
accomplished.  The  material  to 
be  ground  passes  first  into  the 
pan  below  the  crushing  roll,  upon 
the  under  side  of  which  are  shoes 
or  plows  which  stir  it  up  and  force 
it  up  between  the  roll  and  the  die. 
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The  cement  or  stone  is  so  finely  powdered  that,  held  in  suspension  by 
the  moving  air,  it  passes  through  a  cylindrical  screen  above  the  roll,  and 
falls  through  slots  in  the  circumference  of  the  pan  into  the  hopper  below,  to 
be  carried  off  by  a  conveyor.  The  screen  in  mills  for  grinding  clinker  is  30 
to  33  mesh  to  the  linear  inch,  but  as  it  is  placed  vertically,  it  lets  through 
only  cement  of  such  fineness  that  75  to  80%  of  it  will  pass  a  loo-mesh  sieve. 
The  Kent  pulverizer,  shown  in  Fig.  171,  which  is  used  in  a  few  plants, 


Fig.  171. 


;em  Mill      (See  p.  537.) 


consists  essentially  of  an  upright  circular  case  containing  within  it  three  rolls 
surrounded  by  a  revolving  ring.  The  material  is  ground  by  passing  be- 
tween the  tntemal  circumference  of  this  ring  and  the  rolls,  which  are 
pressed  against  it  by  springs. 

It  is  customary  to  store  the  cement  in  bulk  and  weigh  it  out  into  bags  or 
barrels  as  required  for  shipment.  An  automatic  weighing  machine  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  166,  page  533  (except  that  it  is  single  instead  of 
double),  is  a  convenient  apparatus  for  bagging.  With  this  machine  a 
weighing  gang  consists  of  three  men.  The  nominal  capacity  of  a  single 
machine  is  3  000  bags  in  ten  hours,  and  the  authors  have  known  as  many 
as  3  900  bags  to  be  filled  in  this  time. 

In  outlining  the  cement  machinery,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
methods  for  conveying  the  material  from  one  machine  to  another.     Bucket 
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conveyors,  belts  and  spiral  conveyors  are  all  more  or  less  used.  A  spiral 
conveyor  is  a  helical  blade  on  a  revolving  shaft,  set  in  a  square  or  circular 
trough  or  tube  of  larger  size  than  the  spiral,  so  that  the  material  packs 
around  the  circumference,  and  the  blade  comes  in  contact  only  with  the 
powdered  material. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (calcium  sulphate  CaS04),  or  gypsum  (CaS04  +  2H3O) 
the  same  substance  in  crystalline  form,  is  an  important  addition  to  cement 
as  a  regulator  of  its  setting,  and  from  i  to  2%  is  used  in  nearly  all  Port- 
land cement  manufactories.    The  gypsum  must  be  added  after  the  calci- 
nation and  before  the  final  grinding,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  result. 

The  laboratory  of  a  cement  plant  is  an  important  feature.  Not  only 
must  the  chemical  composition  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  finished 
product  be  analyzed  (see  Appendix  I)  at  frequent  periods,  but  the  cement 
must  be  mechanically  tested  for  fineness,  time  of  setting,  tensile  strength 
at  seven  and  twenty-eight  days,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  for 
soundness.  Most  manufacturers  use  some  form  of  the  accelerated  or  hot 
test.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  many  engineers  require  the  ce- 
ment to  pass  an  accelerated  test  for  reception,  but  because  the  chemists  in 
the  cement  factories  consider  this  test  of  great  value  in  checking  up  the 
quality  of  cement. 

Wet  Process  with  Rotary  Kilns.  The  rotary  or  Ransome  kiln  was 
first  used  in  England  on  wet  materials.  Rotaries  have  been  widely,  in  fact 
almost  universally,  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  calcining  dry  materials, 
and  more  recently  this  field  has  been  extended  to  use  with  slurry  containing 
as  much  as  40%  of  water,  which  is  pumf)ed  into  the  end  of  the  rotary  and 
dried  by  the  same  flame  used  for  calcination.  With  kilns  of  ordinary 
length,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Spackman  states*  that  at  least  25%  more  fuel  is  re- 
quired for  burning  than  with  dry  materials,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
in  the  chimney  is  about  400°  Fahr.,  one- third  to  one-half  that  from  dry 
kilns.  The  product  per  kiln,  according  to  Mr.  Spackman,  is  not  much  more 
than  100  barrels  per  kiln,  or  about  one-half  the  output  with  dry  materials. 

Higher  production  than  this  has  been  attained  by  lengthening  the  kilns 
so  as  to  utilize  more  thoroughly  the  heat  of  the  flame.  Lengths  of  70  to 
100  feet  are  used,  or  a  cylindrical  kiln  about  60  feet  in  length  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  lined  with  firebrick,  is  connected  at  its  upper  end  with  an 
independent  drying  tube  40  to  50  feet  long  of  slightly  smaller  diameter 
and  with  no  lining.  A  kiln  6  feet  in  diameter  by  60  feet  long,  with  a  54-inch 
by  50-foot  dryer  extension,  working  on  wet  materials,  has  been  known  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  give  an  average  capacity  of  from  135  to  140  barrels  per  day.f 

^Proceedings  Philadelphia  Engineers*  Club,  April,  1903. 
-(Statement  of  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  to  the  authors. 
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In  the  United  States  the  raw  materials  most  commonly  employed  in  the 
wet  process  are  marl  and  clay.  The  mar!  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  is  broken 
up  in  some  form  of  a  disintegrator.  The  clay  is  dried  and  pulverized  and 
is  then  mixed  with  the  marl,  which  is  about  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  in  a  pug  mill  or  edge-runner.     (See  Fig.  172.) 


(.s«  p.  ^i^.-) 


In  some  cases  the  clay  is  ground  and  water  is  added  to  it  before  mix- 
ing with  the  marl. 

The  mixed  materials  must  now  be  ground  wet  before  burning.  This 
is  often  accomplished  in   mill   stones,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  horizontal 
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stones  the  upper  one  of  which  revolves  upon  an  upright  shaft,  or  in  wet 
tube  mills  closely  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  169  on  page  536. 

From  the  mills,  it  may  be  run  into  tanks,  where  it  is  sampled  and  its 
chemical  composition  exactly  determined,  and  from  there  pumped  into  the 
ends  of  rotary  kilns,  which,  as  stated  above,  are  usually  made  longer  than 
those  used  in  the  dry  process. 

Centrifugal  pumps  may  be  employed  for  conveying  the  wet  material,  or 
if  it  is  too  thick  for  these  to  handle,  plunger  pumps  may  be  resorted  to. 
A  more  recent  system  of  handling  is  by  compressed  air. 

After  calcination  the  treatment  is  similar  to  that  in  mills  where  dry  raw 
materials  are  used. 

Stationary  Kilns.  Before  the  introduction  of  rotary  or  revolving  kilns 
all  cement  was  burned  in  stationary  kilns.  Stationary  kilns  are  of  two 
general  types:  (i)  intermittent  kilns,  which  are  completely  charged  and 
then  burned,  and  (2)  continuous  kilns,  where  the  fire  is  maintained  con- 
tinuously and  the  exhaust  heat  used  to  dry  and  heat  the  raw  materials 
before  burning  them. 

The  most  common  form  of  intermittent  kiln  is  the  Dome  or  BotUe 
Kiln.  This  consists  of  a  single  shaft  into  which  alternate  layers  of  moist 
bricks  of  cement  slurry  and  coke  are  placed  by  hand  and  burned.  After 
cooling,  the  clinker  is  drawn  out  by  hand  through  a  door  at  the  bottom, 
picked  over  to  remove  under-burned  clinker,  —  which  is  of  a  yellowish 
shade  instead  of  black,  —  and  clinker  which  has  fused  to  fragments  of  the 
firebrick  lining. 

The  Johnson  Kiln  is  a  more  economical  form  of  intermittent  kiln.  The 
slurry  is  placed  in  chambers,  and  dried  by  the  exhaust  gases  from  the 
burning  of  the  previous  charge  before  being  placed  in  the  kilns. 

Of  the  continuous  kilns,  the  Hoffman  Ring  KUn  consists  of  several 
chambers  or  furnaces  around  a  central  chimney.  As  the  material  in  one 
furnace  is  burned,  the  heat  passes  around  through  the  other  furnaces  so  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  bricks  in  them  and  utilize  the  exhaust 
heat. 

In  the  Schoefer  Kiln,  which  is  also  of  the  continuous  type,  the 
bricks  and  fuel  are  loaded  from  time  to  time  into  the  upj>er  end  of  the 
shaft,  and  pass  down,  increasing  in  temperature,  through  the  flame, 
where  the  area  is  contracted,  to  be  cooled  below  and  drawn  out  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Dietzsch  KUn  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  construction,  except 
that  hand-labor  is  required  in  passing  the  dried  material  into  the  heating 
chamber. 
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Oomparison  of  Rotary  and  Stationary  Kilns.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lewis'** 
compares  the  three  classes  of  kilns  as  follows: 

Quantity  of  Fuel 

Intennittent  kilns    15  to  30  bbls.  per  day 

Continuous  shaft  kilns   40  to  80  bbls.  per  day 

Rotary  kilns    120  to  250  bbls.  per  day 

Fuel  in  Terms  of  Clinker  Produced 

Intermittent  kilns  require   25  to  35%  of  fuel  (coke) 

Continuous  shaft  kilns  require    12  to  16%  of  fuel  (coal) 

Rotary  kilns  require 24  to  40%  of  fuel  (coal) 

The  chief  difference  in  cost  between  rotary  and  stationary  kilns  is  for 
labor.  In  a  rotary  plant  one  sees  the  machinery  running  with  only  an 
occasional  attendant,  as  no  handling  of  the  materials  is  required  from  the 
time  they  enter  the  mill  until  the  cement  is  packed  in  bags  or  barrels  for 
shipment.  In  the  stationary  kiln  plant,  even  if  brick  machines  are  used 
for  molding  the  slurry,  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  is  required,  as  the 
kilns  must  be  loaded  and  emptied  by  hand.  Mr.  Lewis  estimates  the 
labor  cost  with  continuous  kilns  to  range  from  three  to  five  times  the  cost 
with  rotaries. 

NATURAL  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  Natural  cement  consists,  in  briet,  of 
burning  a  natural  argillaceous  limestone  at  low  heat  and  grinding  it  to 
powder.  The  stone  used  in  England  is  very  soft,  in  fact  nearly  as  disin- 
tegrated as  marl. 

Raw  Material.  Many  of  the  limestones  used  for  Natural  cement  con- 
tain a  high  proportion  of  magnesia  and  an  excess  of  clay,  while  others  are 
nearly  free  from  magnesia.  It  must  be  calcined  at  a  temperature  much 
below  that  required  for  Portland  cement  or  it  will  fuse  to  a  slag  which 
after  grinding  has  no  hydraulic  properties.  Suitable  formations  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  noted  being  that  found  in 
the  region  of  eastern  New  York  where  Rosendalc  cements  are  made. 
Sometimes  the  stone  is  taken  entirely  from  one  ledge,  while  in  other  cases 
mixtures  of  two  strata  are  employed.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis 
of  the  rock,  as  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  required  chemical  composition 
of  the  product  (see  p.  47),  and  the  price  at  which  Natural  cement  is  sold 
does  not  warrant  great  refinement. 

Process  of  Manufacture  of  Natural  Cement.  There  is  less  variety  in 
the  methods  employed  for  producing  Natural  cement  than  for  Portland. 

^Engineering  Record,  Dec.  \7,  1898,  p.  47,  and  personal  correspondence. 
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In  a  typical  plant,  the  stones,  of  about  the  size  that  would  be  required 
for  a  large  crusher,  are  brought  from  the  quarry  in  carts  or  cars  and 
dumped  directly  into  the  top  of  the  kilns,  which  are  of  boiler  iron  lined 
with  firebrick.  They  have  no  chimneys,  but  are  open  at  the  top  and  of 
the  same  size  throughout.  Thick  layers  of  stone  are  alternated  with  thin 
layers  of  pea  coal.     The  cUnker  is  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  as  it  is  burned. 

In  the  older  plants  the  burned  clinker  is  crushed  and  then  ground  be- 
tween mill  stones,  while  the  newer  mills  use  grinding  machinery  similar  to 
that  in  Portland  cement  plants.  When  burnt,  Natural  cement  rock  is 
more  readily  powdered  than  Portland  cement  clinker. 

PUZZOLAN  CEMENT  MANUFACTURE* 

Puzzolan  cement  is  made  in  the  United  States  from  blast  furnace  slag 
mixed  with  slaked  lime.  In  Europe,  natural  puzzolanic  materials  have 
been  employed. 

The  process  of  manufacture  consists  essentially  of  cooling  the  slag, 
mixing  it  with  slaked  lime,  and  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Slag  for  Puzzolan  Cement.  For  making  pig  iron  a  blast  furnace  is 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  iron  ores,  fluxes  (consisting  of  limestone,  either 
calcite  or  dolomite)  -and  fuel,  in  the  proper  chemical  proportions  to  pro- 
duce, after  reduction  by  heat,  products  of  definite  chemical  composition. 
These  resulting  products  are  pig  iron  and  slag.  Any  one  unacquainted 
with  metallurgy  naturally  thinks  of  blast  furnace  slag  as  a  compound  of 
iron.     This  is  incorrect,  as  iron  forms  only  a  very  small  impurity. 

All  slags  are  not  suitable  for  Puzzolan  cement,  as  they  ordinarily  con- 
tain too  high  a  percentage  of  magnesia  and  are  often  too  high  in  alumina. 
The  specifications  for  slag  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel  Portland  ce- 
ment are  as  follows  if 

Slag  must  analyze  within  the  following  limits  : 

Per  cent. 

Silica  plus  alumina,  not  over 49 

Alumina 13  to  16 

Magnesia,  under   4 

Slag  must  be  made  in  a  hot  furnace  and  must  be  of  light  gray  color. 

Slag  must  be  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  a  large  stream  of  cold  water 
directed  against  it  with  considerable  force.  This  contact  shoiSd  be  made  as  near  the 
furnace  as  is  possible.** 

Mr.  E.  Candlot  sayst  "The  slag  must  be  basic;  according  to  Mr.  Tet- 

*An  investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  Puzzolan  cement  is  given  in  Report  of 
Board  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1900,  on  Steel  Portland  cement. 

f  Report  of  Board  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1900,  on  Steel  Pordand  Cement. 

{Ciments  et  Chaux  Hydrauliques,  1898,  p.  157. 
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CaO 

majer,  when  the  ratio falls  below  unity  the    slag  is  useless;  the 

SiOj  ^ 

ratio  of  silica  to  alumina  must  be  between  0.45  and  0.50.  According  to  Mr. 
Prost,  the  composition  of  slags  habitually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Puz- 
zolan  cements  must  be  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  2  Si02,  AljOj, 
3  CaO." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Eckel*  gives  the  following  analyses  of  slag  and  slag  cement: 

Analyses  of  Slags  in  Actual  Use  and  Composition  of  Slag  Cements 


CONSTITUENT. 


SLAG 


.HS3 

C    N 
CO 


o 
U 


C/) 


CEMENT 


Si02 

AI2O3 

FeO 

CaO    

MgO 

CaS 

CaS04 

S    

SO3 

Loss  on  ignition 
CaO) 

Sio.j 

sib^  I 


26.24 
24.74 

0.49 
46.83 

0.88 

0.59 
0.32 


3^-50 
16.62 

0.62 

46.10 


32.20 
15-50 

48.14 
2.27 


1.78 


0-93 


1.46 
0.52 


19-5 
17-5 

54-0 


1.49 
0.48 


2245 
13-95 

51.10 
1-35 


0-35 
7-50 


U 


28.95 
11.40 

0.54 
50.29 

2.96 


1-37 
3-39 


Process  of  Manufacture  of  Puzzolan  Cement.  No  kilns  are  required 
except  for  burning  the  lime.  Molten  slag  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  granulated  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  stream  of  cold  water.  This 
renders  the  product  more  strongly  hydraulic,  and  most  of  the  sulphur  is 
removed  as  it  strikes  the  water.  As  sent  to  the  cement  plant,  it  usually 
contains  from  30%  to  40%  of  water,  and  the  first  operation  is  to  pass  it 
through  a  dryer.  The  dried  slag  may  or  may  not  have  a  preliminary 
grinding  before  adding  the  slaked  lime. 

The  lime  is  produced  by  burning  a  pure  limestone,  and  then  slaking  it 
with  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  small  percentage  of  caustic  soda  or 
other  similar  material,  to  make  the  resulting  cement  quicker  setting. 
After  dr3dng,  the  slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  the  slag  and  ground  in  ball 
mills  and  tube  mills,  or  in  other  forms  of  fine  grinding  machinery,  and 
is  ready  for  packing  in  bags  or  barrels  for  shipment. 


^Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1901. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
REFERENCES   TO   CONCRETE  LITERATURE 

While  this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  bibliography  of  concrete  literature, 
it  presents  a  comprehensive  list  of  valuable  books  and  articles  relating  to 
the  subject. 

Under  General  References  the  names  of  authors  are  arranged  alphar 
betically.  The  various  subject  headings  under  Subject  References  are 
also  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  references  are  printed  in  order  of 
dates,  the  latest  first.  Articles  are  usually  described  by  their  subject-mat- 
ter instead  of  giving  their  titles  verbatim.  Ih  the  case  of  similar  articles 
printed  in  two  or  more  periodicals,  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  one 
bearing  the  earlier  date.    For  references  to  this  treatise  see  the  Index. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  (most  of  which  correspond  to  those  adopted 
by  the  Engineering  Index)  are  employed: 

Arch,  Rec,  —  Architectural  Record.    New  York. 

Can,  Eng.  —  Canadian  Engineer.     Montreal,  Can. 

Comptes  Rendiis.  —  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences.     Paris. 

Deutsche  Bau.  —  Deutsche  Bauzeitung.     Berlin. 

Eng.  Mag.  —  Engineering  Magazine.     New  York  &  London. 

Eng.  News.  —  Engineering  News.     New  York. 

Eng.  Rec.  —  Engineering  Record.     New  York. 

Gen.  Civ.  —  Genie  Civil.     Paris. 

Ins.  Eng.  —  Insurance  Engineering.     Boston. 

Int.  Eng.  Cong.  —  International  Engineering  Congress,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.  —  Journal  American  Chemical  Society.  Easton, 
Pa. 

Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.  —  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, Philadelphia. 

Jour.  Fr.  Inst.  —  Journal  Franklin  Institute.    Philadelphia. 

Jour.  W.  Soc.  Engs.  —  Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
Chicago. 

Munic.  Engng.  —  Municipal  Engineering.    Indianapolis. 

Oest.  Monaischr.  /.  d.  Oeff.  Baudienst.  —  Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift 
fiir  den  Oeffentlichen  Baudienst.    Vienna. 

Pro,  Am,  Soc,  Civ,  Engs.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.    New  York. 

Pro,  Am,  Soc,  Test,  Mat,  —  Proceedings  of  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials.    Philadelphia. 
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Pro.  Assn.  Ry.  Supts.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of 
Railway  Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.     New  York. 

Pro.  Engs.  Club  of  Phila.  —  Proceedings  Engineers'  Club.     Philadelphia. 

Pro.  Engs.  Soc.  of  W.  Penn.  —  Proceedings  of  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.     Pittsburgh. 

Pro.  Inst.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
London. 

Ry.  ^  Eng.  Rev.  —  Railway  &  Engineering  Review.     Chicago. 

R.  R.  Gaz.  —  Railroad  Gazette.     New  York. 

Rept.  Chief  of  Engs.,  U.  S.  A.  —  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Rept.  Eng.  Depl.  —  Report  of  Engineering  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rept.  Met.  W.  dr  S.  Board.  —  Report  of  Metropolitan  Water  &  Sewerage 
Board,  Massachusetts. 

Revue  Gen.  des  Chemins  de  Fer.  —  Revue  G^n^rale  des  Chemins  de  Fer. 
Paris. 

Rev.  Tech.  —  Revue  Technique.  —  Paris. 

Schw.  Bauz.  —  Schweizerische  Bauzeitung.     Ziirich. 

Tech.  —  Technograph.     University  of  Illinois.     Champaign,  111. 

Tech.  Qr.  —  Technology  Quarterly.     Boston. 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.     New  York. 

Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engs.  —  Transactions  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.     New  York. 
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Alcxaiidra,  Paul.  Etude  sur  la  resistance  des 
mortiers  de  ciment.  AnnaJes  des  Fonts  et 
Chauss^,  1888,  I,  p.375. 

♦ Recherches  exp^rimentales  sur  les  mor- 
tiers hvdrauliques.  Annales  des  Fonts  et 
Chauss^,  1893,  II,  p.  277. 

Baker.  Ira  O.  A  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construc- 
tion.   John  Wilev  &  Sons,  New  York,  1899. 

•Bcrier,  C.  ct  V.  Quillerme.  La  construction  en 
ciment  arm^.  Applications  g^n^ralcs  th<k>ries 
et  sept^roes  divers.    Dunod,  Paris,  1902. 

Boltd,  C  Les  constructions  en  fer  et  ciment. 
Berger-Levrault,  Paris,  1896. 

Bonnami,  H.     Fabrication  et  contrdlc  des  chauz 
hydrauliques    et    des    ciments:     theorie     et 
pratique.      Gauthier-Villars    et     Fils,    Paris, 
1888. 

Brourn,  Charles  C  Directory  of  American  Cement 
Indastries  and  Hand -Book  for  Cement  Users. 
Municipal  Engineering  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Bttd.  A.  W.  and  C.  S.  HiH.  Reinforced  Concrete- 
Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.,  New  York, 
1904- 

«Burr,  WilUam  H,  The  Elasticity  and  Resist- 
ance of  the  Materials  of  Engineering.  John 
Wilev  &  Sons,  New  York,  1903. 

•Butler,  David  B.  Portland  Cement,  Its  Manu- 
facture, Testing,  and  Use.  Spon,  London, 
1800. 

Cain.  Winiam.  Theory  of  Steel-Concrete  Arches 
and  of  Vaulted  Structures.  Van  No^rand's 
Science  Series,  New  York,  igoa. 


*Candlot,    E.     Ciments    ct    chaux    hydrauliques: 

fabrication  —  propri^t^  —  emploi.     Baudry 

et  Cie,  Paris,  1898. 
Castanheira  das  Neves.     Estudos  sobre  resistenda 

de  materiaes.     Lisbon,  i8p2. 
*Cement  Industry.  The.     The  Engineering  Record, 

New  York,  1900. 
*Christophe,  P.     B^ton  arm^  et  ses  applications. 

Ch.  B^ranger,  Paris,  1902. 
Coisnet,  E.  ct  de  Tcdesco.     Du  calcul  des  ou\Tage8 

en  ciment  avec  ossature  mi^tallique.    Society 

des  Ingenieurs  Civils,  1894. 
^Commission  des  methodcs  d'essai  des  materiaux 

de  construction.     Vol.  I  et  IV.     Paris,  1893 

and  1895.  ^ 

^Congrcs  International  des  methodes  d'essai  des 

materiaux  de  construction.     Vol.  II,  2d  Part. 

Dunod,  Paris,  1901. 
*Considere,  A.     Resistance  h.  la  compression  du 

b^ton  arm^  et  du  b^ton  frett^.    Dunod,  Paris, 

G^nie  Civil,  1902. 
• Experimental    Researches  on   Reinforced 

Concrete,  translated  and  arranged   by  Leim 

S.  Moisseiff.    McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New 

York,  1903. 
Cummings,   Uriah.    American   Cements.    Rogers 

&  Manson,  Boston,  1898. 
Daubresse.  P.    De  Temploi  des  ciments  Portland 

dans  les  constructions  civiles  et  industrielles. 

Bruxclles,  1897. 
*I>urand-Claye.  Derome  ct  R.  Feret.     Chimie  ap- 

Pliqu^  I  Van  de  Tlng^eur.    Baudry  et  Cie, 
'aris,  1897. 
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Fatja.  H.     Portland  Cement  for  Users.    London, 

1884 
Falk,  Myron  S.    Cements,  Mortars  and  Concretes, 

their  physical  properties.    M.  C.  Clark,  New 

York,  1934. 
Feret,  R.    Sur  la  compacit^  des  mortiers  hydrau- 

liques.    Annales    des    Fonts    et    Chauss^es, 

Paris,  1892,  II.  p.  I. 

(See  Durand-Claye.) 

French  Commission.    (See  Commission  des  m^ 

thodes  d'essai  des  mat^riaux  de  construction.) 
German  Association  of  Portland  Cement  Manufac- 
turers.    Der  Portland  Cement  und  Seine  An- 

wendungen  im  Bauwesen,  Berlin,  1892. 
Oillmore,  Q.  A.         Practical  Treatise  on  Limes, 

Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars.    D.  Van 

Nostrand  Co.,  IVew  York. 
— — —  Notes  on  the  Clompressive  Resistance  of 

Freestone,   Brick  Piers,  Hydraulic  Cements, 

Mortars  and  Concretes.    John  Wiley  &  Sons, 

New  York,  1888. 

Report  on  B^ton  Agglom^r^  or  Coignet- 


B^ton  and  the  Materials  of  Which  it  is  Made. 
Professional  Papers,  U.  S.  A.,  No.  19,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  187 1. 

*OoiinclU,  L.  How  to  Use  Portland  Cement  (Das 
KJeine  Cement-Buch).  Translated  by  Spen- 
cer B.  Newberry.  (>ment  and  Engineering 
News,  Chicago,  1899. 

Qrant,  John.  Portland  Cement:  Its  Nature.  Tests, 
and  Uses.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Vols.  XXV,  p.  66,  XXXII,  p.  266,  and  LXII, 
p.  98.    London. 

Ottillerme,  V.    (See  Berger.) 

H1U.C.S.    (SeeBuel.) 

Jameson,  Charles  D.  Portland  Oment:  Its  Man- 
ufacture and  Use.  D.  Van  Nostrand  dlo.. 
New  York,  1898. 

*Johnson,  J.  B.  The  Materials  of  (Construction. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1903. 

Laverpie,  Oerard.     Etude  des  divers  systemes  de 

constructions    en    ciment    arm£.    Le    G6nie 

Civil.     Baudry  ct  Cie.,  1899' 
*Le  Chatelier,  H.     Proc^d^s  d'cssni  des  mat^naux 

hydrauliques.    Annales  des  Mines,  1893.    Du- 

nod,  Paris,  1893. 


Leduc.  E.    Chaux  et  Ciments.    J.  B.  Bailli^re  & 

Fiis,  Paris,  1002. 
Lefort,  L.     Calcul  des  (wutres  droites  et  planchers 

en  b^ton  de  ciment  arm£.     Baudry  et  Cie., 

Paris,  1899. 
Mahieis,  Armand.     Le  B^ton  et  son  emploi.     Ma- 

t^riaux  —  chautiers  —  coffrages  —  prix  de  re- 

vient  —  applications.     B^nard.  Li^ge,  1893. 
Marsh.  Charles  F.     Reinforced  Concrete.     D.  Van 

Nostrand  (3o.,  New  York,  1934. 
*Morel.   Marie-Auguste.     Le  ciment  arm^   ct   les 

applications.     Gauthier-Villars   &  Masson  et 

Cie,  Paris,  1902. 
Newberry,  Spencer  B.     (See  Golinelli.) 
Newman,  John.     Notes  on  Concrete  and  Works  in 

Concrete.    Spon,  London,  1887. 
NoS,  H.  de  la.     Ciment  arm^.     Annales  des  Fonts 

et  Chauss^es,  I,  1899,  P-  i- 
♦Potter,  Thomas.        Concrete:  Its  Use  in  Build- 
ing.    B.  T.  Botsford.  London,  1894. 
Redxrave,  Qilbert  R.     Calcareous  Cements:  Their 

Nature  and  Use.     With  Some  Observations 

upon   Cement   Testing.    Charles   Griffin    & 

Co.,  London,  189s. 
StMn,  Loais  Carlton.    Oment  and  Conerete.    Mc- 

Gnvr  Publishing  Co.,  1905. 
*Scliocb.   C.     Die    Modeme    Aufberdtung    und 

Wertung  der  Mortd  Materialen.    Berlin,  1896. 
*Spalding,   Frederidc  P.    Hvdraulic  Cement:     Its 

Properties,  I'esting,  and  Use.    John  Wiley  & 

Sons,  New  York,  IQ03. 
Sutcliffe.  Oeorge  L.    Concrete:    Its   Nature  and 

Uses.    Crosby,  Lockwood  and   Son,  London, 

*Taylor.  Frederick  W.  and  Thompeon,  Sanford  E. 

A  Treatise  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1905. 

Tedesco,  N.  de.  Traits  th^orique  et  pratioue  de  h 
r^st.nnce  des  mat^riaux  appliqufe  au  t^ton  et 
au  dment  arm^.    Ch.  Banger.  Paris,  1904. 

ThomiMon  Sanford  E.    (See  Taylor.) 

Vicat,  L.  J.  A  practical  and  Scientific  Treatise  on 
Calcareous  Mo^'tars  and  Cements,  Anifirial 
and  Natural.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Capt.  J.  T.  Smith.  John  Weale.  London, 
1837. 


SUBJECT   REFERENCES 
Adhesion  of  Steel 


*Schaub,  J.  W.    Some   phenomena  of  adhesion. 

Eng.  News,  June  1904,  p.  s6i- 
*Spofford,  Chas.  M.    Tests  01  adhesion  of  concrete 

and  steel  at  Mass.  Inst.  Technology.    Beton 

&  Eisen,  III  Heft,  190^,  p.  200. 
*Chrlstophe,    Paul.    Adhesion    of    metal.     B^ton 

Arra^,  1902,  p.  476. 
Mensch,    Leopold.    Adherence    of    concrete    and 

steel.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Sept.,   19021 


Hatt,  W.  K.  Tests  of  rods  imbedded  in  concrete. 
Pro.  Am.  Soc.  Test  Mat.,  1902. 

Carson,  H.  A.  Adhesive  resistance  of  i^teel  bars  in 
concrete.  Tests  of  Metals,  U.  S.  A.,  1901, 
p.  620. 

Kurtz,  C.  M.  Tests  of  bolts  imbedded  in  con- 
crete. Jotir.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Feb.,  1901.  p. 
109. 


p.  lOI. 


Bridges 


Location. 

Max. 

Max. 

rise 

It. 

Crown 

thickness 

ft. 

Reinforcement. 

Authority. 

Paterson,  N.J., 
PlainweU,  Mich., 
Waterloo,  Iowa, 

54 
54 
7a 

8 
7.2 

1.8 

1.25 

1.18 

X I  ribs  about 
4  ft.  apart 

4-inch  6-lb.  chan- 
nels 1 .9  ft.  ap-irt 

Steel  ribs 

Eng.  Rec.  Sept , 

P  3<^3 
Eng.  News,  May, 

P-  456 
Eng.   Rec,,  Feb., 

p.  iRs 
Eng  NewSf  Jan., 

1904. 
19-54* 
1904. 

Yellowstone  River, 

zao 

15 

a.o 

Lattice  girders 

1904. 

p.  as 
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Location. 

Max. 

Max. 

rise 
ft. 

Crown 

thickness 

ft. 

Reinforcement. 

Authority 

Piano,  IIU 

3rd  St.,  Daytoo,  Ohio, 

Newark,  N.  J., 

75 
no 

13a 

38i 

X4-2S 
16.3 

3 

3.x 

3 

1"  ami  l"  cor- 
rugated bars 

Melan,  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Mc'.an.  4  ang'.cs,  lat- 
tice.! 

Th.icher.  rods  near 
top  an  J  bottom 

Melan,  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Corrugated  bars 

None 

Eng.  Rcc,^  Jan  ,   1904, 

p.  18 
Eldwin  Thacher,  1904 

Edwin  Thacher,  1Q04 

Kankakee.  111., 
Mishawaka,  Ind., 
Prospect  Ave.,  N.  Y, 
Riverside.  CaU 

73 
no 

85 
87 

8.4 
14 

8* 
369 

1-33 

a 

2.25 
35 

Eld  win  Thacher,  1904 

Edwin  'I'hacher,  1903 

Eng,  Ncu's,  Dec.,  1903. 

|V  588 
Eng.  Xm^s,  Oct.,  m}o$, 

T\        ••  P  •• 

Leominster,  Mass., 
Des  Moines  River, 

45 
100 

6.35 

38 

I.I 
1.67 

Round  rods 
anchored 
Melan 

P-  .^^,' 

J.  R.  Worcester,  1903 
Cemrni  July,  1902, 

ZanesviDe,  Ohio, 

Concord,  Mass., 
Lansing,  Mich., 

South  Bend,  Ind., 

133 

66 

I30 
100 

11.5 

7 

II 

I.I 

3 

25 

rxs'bars 

None 

Melan,  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Mcbn.  4  angles,  lat- 
ticed 

Hennebique 

None 
Monier 

p.  2  "50 

EnR.  Xnt'^,  March, 

1032.  P    261 

J   R.  Worcjfilcr,  1901 
Edwin  Th  icher,  1901 

Eklwin  Thachcr 

Chatellerault,  France, 
Kirchheim,  Germany, 
Germany, 

164 

134.6 

13a 

iS-7 
18 

147 

1.7 

3.6 

0.8a 

RrvueOen  desChemins 
de  For,  Dec.  1901 

Eng.  Nnvs,  Oct.,  1899, 
p.  246 

Eng.  Nrj}s,  Sept.,  1809, 

Switzerland, 

128 

II 

0.56 

Monier 

p.   I  /Q 

Eng.  Xru's,  Sept.,  1809, 

Southern  Ry.,  Austria, 

32.8 

3-3 

05 

Monier 

p    I  ,0 

Eng.  Xnvs,  Sept..  1899, 

Topcka.  Kan., 
Inzigkofen,  Germany, 

125 

140 

13 

145 

18 
23 

Melan  beams 

Zi  000  lb.  cast  iron 

p.  •  .Q 

Eng.  Rrc,  .April  16,  189H 
Eng.  A'fM'i.  Sept.,  i.Sc,6, 

Munderkingen.Germany,  164 

16.4 

3-3 

None 

p.   I  ,/> 

Inst   Civ.  Engs.,  V.  1 19, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,. 

70 

10 

I.2S 

Melan  beams 

p.  234 
Eng.  Nnvs,  Oct.,  1895, 

Maryborough,  Queensl'd 
Neuhiusel,  Hungary, 

i    SO 
SS.78 

4 
3.7 

1-25 

0.83 

Steel  rails 
Skeleton  girders 

P    2t4 

Engng.,   London,    May 

TO,  1895,  p  3V.S 
Inst.  Civ.  Engs., v.,  114, 

Philadelphia,  Penn., 

as -39 

6.5 

3 

1  J*  me«h,  J'  wire 
netting 

p.  4C2 

£/f  T.  Xeu'S,  Sept.,  1893, 
p.  189 

Buildings 


♦Stadium.    Athletic  fieH  of  Harvard  University. 

L.  J.  Johnson,  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  June, 

1904.  p.  293. 
♦Store  building,  Chicago,  111.    Eng.  Rec.,  June, 

1904,  p  713- 
Chimney    reinforced    with    T-bars,    Zcigler,    111. 

Eng.  Rec.,  May.  1904.  p.  661. 
•Kelly  &  Jones  Company's  factory  building.    Eng. 

Rec,  Feb.,  1904,  i>p.  153  and  195. 
Lighthouse    at    NicolaiefiF,    Russia.    Eng.    Rec, 

Jan.,  1904,  p.  100. 
♦Factory  building.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.    Eng. 

Rec,  Jan..  1904,  p.  67. 
College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Eng.  Rec, 

Nov.,  1903,  p.  666. 
♦The  Filtration  works  of  the  East  Jersey  Water 

Supply  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  J.    G.  W. 

Fuller,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eng.,  Vol.  L,  p, 

304- 
♦Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.    Eng.  Rec,  May, 

1903.  P-  540. 


♦Chimney  of  Pacific  Electric  Rv.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  J.  D.  Schuyler,  Cement,  March, 
1903.  P-  .^o. 

Chimney  of  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Cement,  March,  1903, 

P-  37. 

Dome  on  Yale  University  Building,  New  Haven, 
Conn.     Cement,  March,  1903.  p.  15. 

Strasburg  Music  Hall,  Strasburg.  Bcton  & 
Eisen,  III  Heft,  1003,  p.  mo- 

Salvation  Army  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ce- 
ment and  Eni?.  News,  J.in..  1903,  p.  10. 

Cold  Storage  Plant,  Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla- 
homa. Cement  and  Eng.  News,  Jan.,  1903, 
p.  I. 

Amand  Apartment  House.  Paris.  Jean  Shopfer, 
Arch.  Rec,  Auj?..  1902.     . 

Hecla  Portland  Cement  &  Coal  Co.,  Michigan. 
Eng.  News,  June,  1902,  p.  4i«9. 

College  Fraternity  Building,  New  Haven,  Cona 
Cement,  Jan.,  190a,  p.  334. 
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Robert   A.   Van   Wick   Laboratory,    New   York. 

Cement,  Sept.,  iqdi,  p.  203. 
Elevator,    Buifalo,    N.    Y.     C.    R.   Neher,    Jour. 

Assn.  Eni-  Sees.,  April,  iqdi,  p.  27s- 
Nassau    County    Jail,     Long    Island.     Cement, 

March,  1951.  P-  37- 
Mediaeval  Castle  of  Bidajos,  Spain.     G.  L.  Sut- 

cUffe.  Concreie,  1893,  p.  5. 
St.  James's  Church,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Cement, 

Nov.,  iQOD.  p.  196. 
Singer  Manufacturin|  Co's.  Buildings  and  Chim- 
neys.   Cement,  Sept.,  1930,  p.  162,  and  May, 

1931.  p.  88. 
Office  Buildin:?,  Washin^on,  D.  C.    A.  L.  Harris, 

Cement,  Sept..  1932.  P-  i55- 
Library  Buildin?  at  University  of  Virginia.     Ross 

F.  Tucker,  Cement,  March,  1900,  p.  26. 


Factory  Building,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Cement, 
March.  1900,  p.  18. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co's  Plant,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Eng.  Rec.,  July,  1898,  p.  188. 

Museum  Building  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, Calif.  Charles  D.  Jameson,  Port- 
land Cement,  1898,  plates  V  and  VL 

Record  Building  of  Discount  Bank,  Paris.  Rct. 
Tech.,  May  16,  1898.1 

Beocsin  Cement  Works,  Germany.t  Oest.  Mo- 
natschr.  f.  d.  Oeff.  Baudienst,  July,  1897. 

Concrete  Structures  in  Denmark  and  Russia. 
Eng.  News,  April,  1896,  p.  253- 

A  Concrete  House  Built  m  1872.  W.  E.  Ward, 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engs.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  388. 


Dams 


*LynchburK,  Va.     Eng.  Rec.,  July,  1904,  p.  108. 
^Ithaca,  N.  V.     Eng.  Rec.,  April,  1904,  p.  446. 
Danville.  III.     Enj.  Rec,  Aoril,  1934,  o.  396. 
South  Australia.     A.   B.   Monerie.T,   Eng.   News, 

April,  1934.  P-  321. 
*New  Milford.  Conn.     Walter  Scott  Morton,  Eng. 

Rec,  Feb.,  19^^  P-  187. 
Birmingha-n,  Eng.     En^.  Rec,  Jan.,  I9?4«  P-  120. 
Theresa,  N.  V.     Ambursen  &  Sayles,  Eng.  News, 

Nov.,  19D3.  p.  403. 
San  Die^o  Calif.     En^.  Rec,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  '^90. 
*Spltr  Falls,  Hudaon  River.     Geo.  E.  Howe,  Eng. 

Rec,  June,  1903,  p.  638. 
*Chaudiere  Falls,  Province  of  Quebec.     Eng.  News, 

M-lV,  19^3.  P-  30S. 
♦Norwich,  Conn.  H.  M.  Knight,  Eng.  News,  June, 

19-32,  p.  470. 
Lake  WinnibiioehUh.    W.   C.   Weeks.     Cement, 

March,  193 1,  p.  23. 
Osage    River,    Missouri.     Rept.    Chief    o^    Engs., 

U.  S.  A.,  1900,  p.  80. 


Millinocket,  Maine.     Eng.  Rec,  Dec,  1900,  p.  560. 
Johannesburg,  So.  Africa.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.,  1899, 

p.  112. 
♦Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.     Eng.  News,    Sept.,    1898, 

p.  130- 
Muchkunki,  India.     Eng.  Rec.  May,  1898,  p.  570. 
Pioneer  Power  Plant,  Oiden,  Utah.     Henry  Gold- 
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APPENDIX  I 

METHOD  SUOOESTED  FOR  THE  ANALTSIS  OF  LIMESTONES, 
RAW  BUXTURES,  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENTS  BT  THE  COM- 
BlITTEE  ON  UNIFORMITY  IN  TECHNICAL  ANALTSIS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY,  WITH  THE  ADVICE  OF 
W.  F.  HILLEBRAND. 

Solution:  One-half  gram  of  the  finely  powdered  substance  is  to  be 
weighed  out  and,  if  a  limestone  or  unbumed  mixture,  strongly  ignited  in 
a  covered  platinum  crucible  over  a  strong  blast  for  15  minutes,  or  longer 
if  the  blast  is  not  powerful  enough  to  efifect  complete  conversion  to  a  cement 
in  this  time.  It  is  then  transferred  to  an  evaporating  dish,  preferably  of 
platinum  for  the  sake  of  celerity  in  evaporation,  moistened  with  enough 
water  to  prevent  lumping,  and  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  strong  HCl  added  and  digested, 
with  the  aid  of  gentle  heat  and  agitation,  until  solution  is  completed. 
Solution  may  be  aided  by  Ught  pressure  with  the  flattened  end  of  a  glass 
rod.*  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  as  far  as  this  may  be 
possible  on  the  steam  bath. 

Silica:  The  residue,  without  further  heating,  is  treated  at  first  with  5  to 
10  c.  c.  of  strong  HCl  which  is  then  diluted  to  half  strength  or  less,  or  upon 
the  residue  may  be  poured  at  once  a  larger  volume  of  acid  of  half  strength. 
The  dish  is  then  covered  and  digestion  allowed  to  go  on  for  10  minutes 
on  the  bath,  after  which  the  solution  is  filtered  and  the  separated  silica 
washed  thoroughly  with  water.  The  filtrate  is  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue,  without  further  heating,  taken  up  with  acid  and  water 
and  the  small  amount  of  silica  it  contains  separated  on  another  filter 
paper.  The  papers  containing  the  residue  are  transferred  wet  to  a 
weighed  platinum  crucible,  dried,  ignited,  first  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  completely  consumed,  and  finally  over 
the  blast  for  i  minute  and  checked  by  a  further  blasting  for  10  minutes 
or  to  constant  weight.  The  silica,  if  great  accuracy  is  desired,  is  treated 
in  the  crucible  with  about  10  c.  c.  of  HFl  and  four  drops  of  H2SO4  and 
evaporated  over  a  low  flame  to  complete  dryness.  The  small  residue  is 
finally  blasted,  for  a  minute  or  two,  cooled  and  weighed.    The  difference 

*If  anythmg  remains  undecomposed  it  should  be  separated,  fused  with  a  little  Na^COs,  dissolved 
and  added  to  the  original  solution.  Of  course  a  small  amoimt  of  separated  non-gelatinous  silica 
ii  not  to  be  mistaken  for  undecomposed  matter. 
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between  this  weight  and  the  weight  previously  obtained  gives  the  amount 
of  silica.* 

AljOj  and  FejOj*.  The  filtrate,  about  250  c.c,  from  the  second  evapo- 
ration for  SiOj,  is  made  alkaline  with  NH4OH  after  adding  HCl,  if  need 
be,  to  insure  a  total  of  10  to  15  c.c.  strong  acid,  and  boiled  to  expel  excess 
of  NH3,  or  until  there  is  but  a  faint  odor  of  it,  and  the  precipitated  iron  and 
aluminum  hydrates,  after  settling,  are  washed  once  by  decantation  and 
slightly  on  the  filter.  Setting  aside  the  filtrate,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  hot  dilute  HCl,  the  solution  passing  into  the  beaker  in  which  the  precipi- 
tation was  made.  The  aluminum  and  iron  are  then  re-precipitated  by 
NH4OH  boiled,  apd  the  second  precipitate  collected  and  washed  on  the 
same  filter  used  in  the  first  instance.  The  filter  paper,  with  thje  precipitate, 
is  then  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  the  paper  burned  oflF  and 
the  precipitate  ignited  and  finally  blasted  5  minutes,  with  care  to  prevent 
reduction,  cooled  and  weighed  as  AljO,  -f  Fe208.t 

Fe203:  The  combined  iron  and  aluminum  oxides  are  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible  at  a  very  low  temperature  with  about  3  to  4  grams  of  KHSO4,  or, 
better,  NaHS04,  the  melt  taken  up  with  so  much  dilute  H2SO4  that  there 
shall  be  no  less  than  5  grams  absolute  acid  and  enough  water  to  effect 
solution  on  heating.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  eventually 
heated  till  acid  fumes  come  off  copiously.  After  cooling  and  redissolving 
in  water  the  small  amount  of  silica  is  filtered  out,  weighed,  and  corrected 
by  HFl  and  H2S04.t  The  filtrate  is  reduced  by  zinc,  or  preferably  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  boiling  out  the  excess  of  the  latter  afterwards  while 
passing  CO2  through  the  flask,  and  titrated  with  permanganate. §  The 
strength  of  the  permanganate  solution  should  not  be  greater  than  .0040  gr. 
Fe203  per  c.c. 

CaO :  To  the  combined  filtrate  from  the  AI2O3  -f  Fe203  precipitate  a  few 
drops  of  NH4OH  are  added,  and  the  solution  brought  to  boiling.  To  the 
boiling  solution  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  is 
added,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitated  CaC204  assumes 
a  well-defined  granular  form.     It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  20  minutes. 


*For  ordinary  control  work  in  the  plant  laboratory  this  correction  may,  perhaps,  be  neglected, 
the  double  evaporation  never. 

fThis  precipitate  contains  Ti02,  PzOs*  MnaO^. 

{This  correction  of  AI2O3  Fe208  for  silica  should  not  be  made  when  the  HFl  correction  of  the 
main  silica  has  been  omitted,  unless  that  silica  was  obtained  by  only  one  evaporation  and  filtra- 
tion. After  two  evaporations  and  filtrations  i  to  2  mg.  of  SiOz  are  still  to  be  found  with  the  AI2O3 
FeaOa. 

fin  this  way  only  is  the  influence  of  titanium  to  be  avoided  and  a  correct  result  obtained  for 
iron. 
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or  until  the  precipitate  has  settled,  and  then  fihered  and  washed.  The 
precipitate  and  filter  are  placed  wet  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  paj)er 
burned  off  over  a  small  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  is  then  ignited, 
redissolved  in  HCl,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  loo  c.c.  with  water. 
Ammonia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled.  If  a  small 
amount  of  AI3O3  separates,  this  is  filtered  out,  weighed,  and  the  amount 
added  to  that  found  in  the  first  determination,  when  greater  accuracy  i.s 
desired.  The  lime  is  then  re-precipitated  by  ammonium  oxalate,  allowed 
to  stand  until  settled,  filtered,  and  washed,*  weighed  as  oxide  by  ignition 
and  blasting  in  a  covered  crucible  to  constant  weight,  or  determined  with 
dilute  standard  permanganate.! 

MgO:  The  combined  filtrates  from  the  calcium  precipitates  are  acidified 
with  HCl,  and  concentrated  on  the  steam  bath  to  about  150  c.c,  10  c.c. 
of  saturated  solution  of  Na  (NH4)HP04  are  added,  and  the  solution  boiled 
for  several  minutes.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  flame  and  cooled  bv 
placing  the  beaker  in  ige  water.  After  cooling,  NH4OH  is  added  drop  by 
drop  with  constant  stirring  until  the  crystalline  ammonium-magnesium 
ortho-phosphate  begins  to  form,  and  then  in  moderate  excess,  the  stirring 
being  continued  for  several  minutes.  It  is  then  set  aside  for  several  hours 
in  a  cool  atmosphere  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  redissolved  in  hot 
dilute  HCl,  the  solution  made  up  to  about  100  c.c,  i  c.c.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  Na(NH4)HP04  added,  and  ammonia  drop  by  drop,  with  con- 
stant stirring  until  the  precipitate  is  again  formed  as  described  and  the 
ammonia  is  in  moderate  excess.  It  is  then  allowed  to  .stand  for  about 
2  hours  when  it  is  filtered  on  a  paper  or  a  Gooch  crucil)le,  ignited,  coo^<*d 
and  weighed  as  MgjPjO^. 

KjO  and  NajO:  For  the  determination  of  the  alkalies,  the  well-known 
method  of  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith  islo  be  followed,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  CaCO,  with  NH^Cl. 

SO3:  One  gram  of  the  substance  is  dis.solved  in  15  c.c  of  HCl,  filtered 
and  residue  washed  thoroughly.! 

The  solution  is  made  up  to  250  c.c  in  a  beaker  and  boiled.  To  the 
boiling  solution  10  c.c  of  a  saturated  solution  of  BaCl,  is  added  slowly 
drop  by  drop  from  a  pipette  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  precipitate 
is  well  formed,  or  digestion  on  the  steam  bath  may  be  substituted  for  the 

*The  volume  of  wash  water  should  not  be  too  large.     Vide  Hillebrand. 

fThe  accuracy  of  this  method  admits  of  criticism,  but  its  convenience  and  rapidity  demand  its 
insertion. 

];Evaporatk»  to  dryness  is  unnecessary,  unless  gelatinous  silica  should  have  separated  and 
should  never  be  performed  on  a  bath  heated  by  gas.     Vide  Hillebrand. 
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boiling.  It  is  then  set  aside  over  night,  or  for  a  few  hours,  filtered,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  BaS04. 

Total  Sulphur:  One  gram  of  the  material  is  weighed  out  in  a  large 
platinum  crucible  and  fused  with  Na^COj  and  a  little  KNO,,  being  careful 
to  avoid  contamination  from  sulphur  in  the  gases  from  source  of  heat. 
This  may  be  done  by  fitting  the  crucible  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board. 
The  melt  is  treated  in  the  crucible  with  boiling  water  and  the  liquid  poured 
into  a  tall,  narrow  beaker  and  more  hot  water  added  until  the  mass  is 
disintegrated.  The  solution  is  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  contained  in  a 
No.  4  beaker  is  to  be  acidulated  with  HCl  and  made  up  to  250  c.c.  with 
distilled  water,  boiled,  the  sulphur  precipitated  as  BaS04  *^^  allowed  to 
stand  over  night  or  for  a  few  hours. 

Loss  on  Ignition:  Half  a  gram  of  cement  is  to  be  weighed  out  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  placed  in  a  hole  in  an  asbestos  board  so  that  about  i  of  the 
crucible  projects  below,  and  blasted  15  minutes,  preferably  with  an  inclined 
flame.  The  loss  by  weight,  which  is  checked  by  a  second  blasting  of 
5  minutes,  is  the  loss  on  ignition. 

May,  1903: 

'  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  large  errors  in  results  are  often 
due  to  the  use  of  impure  distilled  water  and  reagents.  The  analyst  should, 
therefore,  test  his  distilled  water  by  evaporation  and  his  reagents  by  ap- 
appropriate  tests  before  proceeding  with  his  work. 
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ADDITIONAL  FORMULAS  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 

BEAMS  * 

Practical  working  formulas  suited  to  all  ordinary  cases  of  reinforced 
concrete  design  are  presented  in  Chapter  XIV.  For  reasons  there  given, 
the  "straight  line"  theory  —  i.e.,  the  theory  in  which  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression  is  assumed  to  be  constant  within  usual 
working  limits  —  is  adopted  as  our  standard  and  the  concrete  is  assumed 
to  bear  no  tension. 

The  various  other  rational  formulas|  which  have  been  advanced  by 
different  mathematicians  are  based  upon  the  same  analytical  methods  of 
treatment,  but  on  different  assumptions  of  stress.  Many  have  complicated 
their  equations  by  taking  moments  about  the  neutral  axis  instead  of  about 
the  centers  of  tension  or  compression,  but  the  general  principles  of  the 
deduction  are  the  same,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analysis  in  Chapter  XIV. 

It  is  possible  to  evolve  by  calculus  a  general  formula  which  satisfies  all 
of  the  various  hypotheses,!  but  the  treatment  is  omitted  and  only  the 
more  practical  demonstrations  are  given. 

The  chief  points  of  the  various  hypotheses  advanced  which  differ  from 
the  one  which  we  have  adopted  in  Chapter  XIV  are: 

(i)  Concrete  below  neutral  axis  bears  tensile  stress  in  proportion  to  the 
strain  upon  it. 

(2)  Concrete  below  neutral  axis  bears  a  small  proportion  of  the  tensile 
stress. 

(3)  Compressive  stress  in  concrete  varies  as  a  curve  instead  of  as  a 
straight  line,  and  the  concrete  bears  no  tension. 

(4)  Concrete  carries  both  tensile  and  compressive  stress,  and  these 
stresses  both  vary  as  curves. 

Since  the  concrete  actually  does  bear  tension  under  light  loading,  the 
formulas  with  this  assumption  are  given  on  page  565. 

Formulas  which  assume  the  compressive  stress  to  vary  as  a  parabola  are 
given  on  page  567. 

*TIie  authors  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Frank  P.  McKibben  for  the  formulas  in  this  Appendix, 
which  have  been  espedallj  prepared  by  him  for  thi%  Treatise. 

fSee  Christophers  B^ton  Arm6  and  Morel*s  Ciments  Arm6,  1902. 

{See  Burr*s  Materiak  of  Engineering,  1903,  p.  633. 
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With  these  formulas,  and  the  complete  analysis  in  Chapter  XIV,  formulas 
based  on  various  other  assumptions  may  be  readily  evolved. 

In  certain  cases  it  is  advisable  to  place  steel  in  the  compression  portion 
of  the  beam,  and  formulas  with  this  arrangement  are  therefore  given  on 
page  563. 

Formulas  for  T-sections  will  be  found  on  page  569. 

Since  the  general  method  of  derivation  of  all  these  formulas  is  similar  to 
that  of  formulas  in  Chapter  XIV,  many  of  the  intermediate  steps  are 
omitted  in  the  demonstrations. 

NOTATION 

The  same  notation  is  adopted  in  this  Appendix  as  in  Chapter  XIV,  with 
the  additional  symbols  necessary. 

Let 
h     =  height  of  beam. 

h'    =  thickness  of  slab,  i.e.,  thickness  of  T-flange. 
b      =  breadth  of   beam. 
b'     =  breadth  of  T-flange. 
p     =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  tension  to  cross-section  of  beam  above 

this  steel. 
f/    =  ratio  of  cross-section  of  steel  in  compression  to  cross-section  of  beam 

above  the  steel  in  tension. 
C    =  unit  compressive  stress  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
T    =  unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  outside  fiber  of  concrete. 
S     =  unit  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  in  steel. 
S'    =  unit  compressive  stress  in  steel. 
E^  =  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  compression. 
Ef    ==  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  in  tension. 
Eg  =  modulus  of  elasticity  6i  steel. 

r     =  — 
Ec 
X     =  ratio  of  depth  of  neutral  axis  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

xd    =  distance  from  outside  compressive  surface  to  neutral  axis  in  beam 

in  which  the  depth  to  steel  in  tension  is  d. 

e      =  extra  thickness  of  concrete  below  steel  in  tension. 

a    =  ratio  of  depth  of  steel  in  compression  to  depth  of  steel  in  tension. 

3f  ij  =  moment  of  resistance. 

A/yj  =  bending  moment. 
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STEEL  IN  TOP  AND  BOTTOM  OF  BEAM,  HO  TEN8Z0H  IN 
OONCBETE 

In  certain  structures,  such  as  arch  bridges,  the  distribution  of  the  load 
may  be  such  as  to  cause  tension  in  the  top  of  the  member  requiring  the 
introduction  of  steel  near  its  upp>er  surface,  and  this  steel  aflects  the  location 
of  the  neutral  axis,  and  also  increases  the  strength  in  the  upper"  portion  of 
■  the  beam  during  normal  loading,  when  the  upper  portion  of  the  beam  is  in 
compression. 

Formulas,  adopting  as 
usual  the  assumption  of 
a  constant  modulus  of 
elasticity  and  no  tension 
in  the  concrete,  in  which 
the  compressive  stresses 
are  partially  borne  by  the 
steel  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  beam,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

PonnvlM.    Deformations  are  assumed   to  vary  directly  as  distance 
from  neutral  axis.    (See  p.  386.) 

Hence  from  Fig.  173 
5 


C           xi 
1. 

X 

Whence  x  = — 

(■) 

y-s'^^ 

(2) 

X 

(3) 

S-Cr--^ 

(4) 

and  C  =  -  ^^ 

(S) 

Equating  the  horizontal  forces  acting  on  the  cross-section  of  the  beam, 
we  have: 

bd  {—  +  p^S'J  =  bdpS 

i/Cx            \       ifS     x"              x-a\ 
Whcnc*  ft  = 1-  *'5'  1  = \-  l>'S 


ir{i-^) 


(6) 
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Solving  equation  (6)  for  x, 

X  =  V2r{p+fa)+f^{p+p'f'-  r(p  +  f)  (7) 

Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel,  we  have 

hCxd  (        xd\ 
= id )  +  S'p'bd{d  -  ad) 


Mj,  =  ^^[7^(1--)  +  •^r  (i-«)] 


(8) 


or  by  eliminating  5'  by  means  of  equation  (3) 

Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  compression  stress  in  the  steel,  we 
have 

Mi,=  b<p[sp{i-a)-^P-ajj 
or  by  eliminating  C, 

Then  taking  moments  about  center  of  compression  in  concrete: 

Mj^  =  bd^  \sp(i  -  -)  +  5y  p-y] 
or  by  eliminating  5,' 

STEEL  IN  BOTTOM  OF  BEAM,  CONCRETE  BEABINO  TENSION 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  loading  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  the  defor- 
mation curves  (see  Fig.  89,  p.  288)  indicate  that  the  concrete  actually 
bears  a  portion  of  the  pull.  Although  it  is  not  good  practice  to  consider 
this  pull  in  the  design  of  beams,  but,  instead,  it  is  customary  to  take 
the  working  strength  as  a  factor  of  the  ultimate,  or  nearly  the  i^ltimate, 
strength  of  the  beam,  the  following  formulas  are  useful  for  determining 
the  actual  stresses  and  for  calculating  deflections  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
loading. 
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VormtilM.    Since  elongation  of  steet  and  concrete  at  the  same  point 
must  beequal.and  since  cross-sectional  planes  are  assumed  to  remain  plane 


during  bending,  we  have  from  Fig.  174  the  following  equations: 

5 


^'Z^.:^ 

s=lyi=^   (.3,  .,..4.0'-^ 

Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section  we  have 

'^«^=,.M+"<'-"^ 

The  elimination  of  S  and  T  from  (15)  gives 

xd       jE,t-x      E,ih-x(If 

From  which                             ^       \E          EJh—xd'Vl 
'      .(.-«)U/      E,\     d     Ji 

Solving  equation  (17)  for  x. 

1           E,  »■ 

E.h 
"^Kd 
E,      E, 

•            E,  h 

f^id 

E,      E, 

V         E.- E. 

Le,     E„ 

E,      E, 

(■4) 

(■5) 

(.6) 
(>7) 

(18) 
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Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  the  pull  in  the  concrete,  the  cen- 
ter of  compression  in  the  concrete  and  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel  re- 
spectively, we  have  the  three  following  equations  for  the  moment  of 
resistance: 


Mj^  =  SpbdU 


xd       2h\     Cbxd  2h 

-)+ 


r    r       xd      2h\      E,     hx"     1 

=  Sbd\  pid )  +  ^- (19) 

L    ^         3         3^       £,3(i— ^)J 


3'  2  3 


or 


Cbxd/       xd\      Th{h  —  xd)(        xd       2h\ 

M,^—[d--) — K'-j-j) 

2  L      \        y       E^       xd       \  3         3 /J 

If  now  Ef  =  E^y  that  is,  if  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  is  the 
same  in  tension  as  in  compression,  the  line  MN  becomes  straight. 


Equation  (17)  then  becomes,  letting —^  =  r,  • 


From  which 


1  h  (2xd  —  K\ 

2  rtt'\   I  — X  J 


X  ^  Z±I£!^  (,3) 


Equation  (19)  is  not  changed. 

Equation  (20)  simply  has  E^  instead  of  E^. 

Equation  (21)  becomes 


Mr  = 


2 


[-(-5-^-(^-?-7)] 


MR-=^^^-^2d :h+^  I  (24) 


or  ,,       Chhr  ^      h     ^      2^n 

2,xdA 
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COMPRESSIVE  STRESS  AS  A  PARABOLA,  STEEL  IN  BOTTOM 

OF  BEAM,  NO  TENSION  IN  CONCRETE 

Many  experiments  upon  the  compression  of  concrete  show  a  gradually 
decreasing  modulus  of  elasticity  as  the  load  increases.  From  the  form  of 
the  stress-deformation  curve  of  these  specimens,  the  stress  on  the  com- 
pression side  of  a  beam  is 
sometimes  assumed  to 
vary  as  a  parabola  instead 
of  as  a  straight  line.  This 
method  was  first  suggested 
in  the  United  States  by 
Prof.  W.  Kendrick  Hatt.* 
The  formulas  which  fol- 
low present  this  method 


8TCEL 


of   analysis,    and    permit    Fig.  175.— Resisting  Forces  with  Pressure  Varying  as 
^     /  /^  a  Parabola.     (5w />.  567.) 

the  compansonj  of  results 

by  this  assumption,  with  results  of  the  straight  line  theory  adopted  by  the 

authors  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Formulas.    As  in  preceding  cases,  from  Fig.  175, 

S_ 

Eg     d  (i — x)      I  —  X 


xd. 


X 


hence 


From  which 


X  — 


< 


S 

c  =  - 


X 


r  I  —  X 
Equating  horizontal  forces  on  the  section  of  the  beam  we  have 

2  bCxd  2  Cx 

pbdS  = ,  or  more  simply,  pS  — 

3  3 

Substitute  the  value  of  x  from  (25)  and  we  have: 

2 


(25) 


(26) 


(i)(-i) 
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(27) 


(28) 
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which  gives  the  ratio  of  steel  required  for  any  consistent  values  of  5,  C, 

£„  E^.    The  position  of  the  neutral  ams  is  dependent  upon  the  per  cent 

of  steel  and  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  the  value  of 

X  may  be  found  by  substituting  in  (27)  the  value  of  S  from  equation  (26) 

Thus 

2  Cx             I  —  X  2       jc* 

pCr 1  or  ^  =  - 


3      .    ^  ^i^—^y 

Solving  this  quadratic  equation  and  using  the  positive  sign  after  taking 
the  square  root, 


or  in  another  form. 


x=\/^rp-{-(^rp)—^rp 
▼   2  \4     /        4 

4     "-^  : 


—  -f  I  —  I  (29) 

The  moment  of  resistance  may  be  found  by  taking  moments  about  the 
center  of  compression  in  the  concrete,  thus, 

Mj^  =  Spb(p(i~xJ  (30) 

or  by  taking  moments  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel, 

Mj^=^-Cxb(P(i—^x)  (31) 

Eliminating  x  from  these  equations  by  substituting  its  value  from  equa- 
tion (25),  and  also  substituting  the  value  of  p  from  equation  (28),  we  have 


Af^=  -Sb(P 
3 


©(-i)l^'"<-i)]    •^"* 


or  2 

3  .     S\  of         S\    \  (33) 


-'^t'~<.U)] 


T-SHAPED  SECTION  OF  BEAM 

When  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  slab  and  beam  are  built  as  one  piece, 
the  slab  undoubtedly  adds  strength  to  the  beam.  However,  practical 
experiments  upon  this  combination  have  been  so  few  that  beams  are 
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generally  designed,  as  described  in  Chapter  XIV,  without  reference  to  this 
increase  in  strength. 

The  following  formulas  present  the  method  of  analysis  which  may  be 
followed  if  the  beam  and  the  slab  are  assumed  to  act  as  one  member. 

The  formulas  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that 
the  intensity  of  the  com- 


pression in  the  concrete        .g^/T 


Fig.  176. — Resisting  Forces  in  T-shaped  Section  of 
Beam.     {See  ^.569.) 


does  not   diminish    from   "SiOmiLAxis 

the  web  outward  towards 

the  edges  of  the   flange. 

For  a  section   having  a 

narrow  flange,  this  would 

be  practically  correct,  but 

with  a  wide  flange,  as  in 

the  case  where  the  flange  is 

a  part  of  the  floor  slab,  the  intensity  of  the  compression  in  the  flange  would 

diminish  from  the  web  outward.     If  this  pressure  is  assumed  to  decrease, 

either  uniformly  or  otherwise,  the  formulas  may  be  modified  accordingly. 

Assuming  the  compression  to  be  distributed  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
and  the  steel  to  take  all  the  tension,  the  formulas  given  below  may  be 
deduced  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  ratio  of  steel  is  taken  as  the 
ratio  of  the  area  of  the  steel  to  the  area  of  the  beam  above  the  steel 
exclusive  of  the  flange,  that  is,  to  the  area  hd,  Fig.  176. 

Case  I.    Neutral  Axis  Below  Flange,  ocd^h'. 

Neglect  the  slight  amount  of  compression  in  the  web  below  the  inter- 
section of  the  web  and  flange. 

As  in  previous  cases, 


X 


S 


(34) 


C=^^ 


r  I  — X 


(35) 


By  equating  the  horizontal  forces  on  the  section,  the  expression  for  p 
becomes 


C  b'h' 


^=    o 


S    bd 


(1-—) 
\        2xdJ 


(36) 


Eliminating  C  and  5, 


#  = 


h'W{2xd-W) 
2  hd^r{i  —  x) 


(37) 
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From  which 

2  b<Ppr  4-  l/h'^ 


2d{bdpr+l/h') 
Taking  moments  about  the  center  of  pull  in  the  steel, 


(38) 


Mj, 


CVW  f  \  ,     , 

J/j,=  — ^f6^-3<fA'a;-3rfA'+ 2A'»j  (39) 

or  SVh' f6xd?  —  zdh'x—idh'-\-2h'^\  ,    ^ 

^-  =  7^  ( T^x )  ^'°^ 

If  the  center  of  the  compression  in  the  concrete  be  assumed  to  act  at 
the  center  of  the  flange,  still  neglecting  the  compression  in  the  web  be- 
low the  flange,  we  have, 

Ch'h'  /  \ 

Jl/o  = -[Aocd^-  2dh'x-  2dW  -h  h"^]  (41) 

Axd  \  J 

=  -— -   )  (42) 

^dr  \  1  —  X  / 

or  /         ^'\ 

Mj,  =  Sphd  [d  -  - j  (43) 

Case  11.      Neutral  Axis  at  Under  Side  of  Flange,  ood  =  h! . 

« 

The  formulas  for  this  case  may  be  obtained   either  directly  or  by 

h!  •      ,  ^ 

substituting  --  for  x  in  the  formulas  of  Case  I. 
d 

^  Sh'  ,    .  C  Vh'    ,    ,  6'A« 

C  = (44)      p=-- (45)     or  *  =  (46) 

f(d-^A')  ^      25   W  ^       2bdr(d-h') 

Mg [d )     (47)  or  Mit=Spbd(d J  (48) 

When  the  percentage  of  steel  in  the  beam  conforms  to  that  given  by 
equation  (46)  the  value  of  the  moment  of  resistance  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  by  substituting  in  (48)  the  value  of  p  from  (46), 


Sb'h'^i^d-'h') 
trid-^W) 


Mn  =    ,   A     ..,  '  (49) 
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Case  III.      Neutral  Axis  Within  the  Flange,  xd  <  h\ 
I 


X  = 


5 


(50) 


C=^-^ 


P- 


Cb'x 
^56 


(52)  or     p  = 


r  1  —  X 


x'b' 
2  br{i  —  x) 


3fp  = 


Cb'd'x  [ 


-9- 


'I  ■ + 1) 


(^ 


■"^(-i)] 


or 


Jl/j,  =  5/>W  (i  -  -j 


S7I 


(SO 


(S3) 


(S4) 


(SS) 


(56) 
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Abrasion  tests  of  mortar,  125 
Absolute  volumes,  of  sand,  144 

in  mortar,  135,  145 
Accelerated  tests  of  cements,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Adhesion  of  cement,  affected  by  regag- 

ing, 159 

mold  for  testing,  122 

tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  121 
Adhesion  of  concrete  to  steel,  323 

References,  546 
Adhesion  of  old  and  new  concrete,  376 
Aggregate,  definition,  i 
Aggregates.    See  also  Broken  stone 

See  also  Gravel 

See  also  Sand 

laws  of  volumes  and  voids,  160 

properties  of,  5 

selection,  12 

voids  and  density,  168 
Akron  cement,  definition,  i 
Alcohol,  eflfect  of.    References,  554 
Alum  and  lye,  waterproof  wash,  425 
Alum  and  soap,  waterproof  mixture,  421 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  standard  cement  tests,  63 
Analysis,  chemical.    See  Chemical  analy- 
sis 

mechanical.     See  Mechanical  analy- 
sis 
Annealing,  test  for  first-class  steel,  40 
Apparatus  for  cement  testing,  80 
Aqueducts.    See  Conduits 
Arch  bridges,  512 

See  also  Bridges 

plain  vs,  reinforced,  515 
Arch  centers,  516 
Arches,  construction,  516 

design,  514 

groined,  519,  521 

strength.     References,    553 
Asphalt  for  waterproofing,  422,  424 
Automatic  measurers  for  materials,  359 

Bag  of  Natural  cement,  weight,  31 

of  Portland  cement,  weight,  29 
Bags  for  depositing  concrete,  397 


Ball  mill,  535 

Baltimore  fire,  432 

Barrel  of  Natural  cement,  weight,  31 

of  Portland  cement,  weight,  29 
Barrel,  volume  of,  3,  218 

weight   of,    2 
Barrow.    See  Wheelbarrow 
Bars.     See  Rods 
Basement  walls,  461 
Batch  mixers,  350 
Beams,  plain.     References,  553 

Fuller's  tests,  258 

strength,  260 

tests  of  cement,  120 
Beams,  reinforced.    References,  353 

continuous,  312 

diagonal  cracks,  320 

end  reinforcement,  314 

examples,  304 

experiments  by  various  authorities, 326 

formulas,  293 

formulas,  concrete   bearing  tension, 

564 
formulas  by  parabola  theory,  567 

formulas,  steel  top  and  bottom,  563 

formulas,  T-shaped  section,  568 

general  principles,  283 

moments  of  resistance,  301 

steel  in  compression,  319 

table  of  safe  loads,  312 

tables  of  dimensions,  301 

weight  of,  454 
Belt  conveyor  for  concrete  machinery,  365 
Bending  tests  for  steel,  39 
Bcton-coignet,  definition,  i 
I^cton,  definition,  i 
Bin  gates  for  sand  and  stone,  341 
Bins,  for  stone  crushing  plant,  339 
Black  well's  Is.  brideie,  mixing  plant,  367 
Blocks,  concrete  building,  471 

in  sidewalks,  441 

molded,  398 
Boiling  tests,  106.     See  also  Soundness 
Bonna  system,  330 
Bond  of  concrete  and  steel,  323 
Bond  to  accompany  contract,  38 
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Bonding  old  and  new  concrete,  376 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  dam,  391,  495 
Bottle  kiln,  540 
Boulogne  method  of  testing  consistency 

of  cement,  70 
Brand  of  cement,  selection,  45 
Breakwater,  building,  398 
Brick,  as  a  substitute  for  sand,  156 
Brick  vs.  concrete  columns,  254 
Brick  vs.  concrete  conduits,  500 
Bridge  piers.    See  Piers 
Bridges.    References,  546 

arch,  512 

Chateilerault,  France,  514 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  514 

Laibach,  Austria,  514 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  514 
Briquettes,  for  tensile  tests,  72 

effect  of  eccentricity  in  placing,  93 

German  standard,  92 
Broken  stone,  classification  of,  161 

characteristics.     References,  551 

compacting  of,  179 

concrete  vs.  gravel  concrete,  271 

cost  of,  25 

cost  of  crushing,  340 

crushing,  335 

hauling,  343 

plant  for,  339 

quality  affecting  concrete,  275 

screened  vs.  unscreened,  212 

screenings  vs.  sand,  151 

selection  of,  12 

size  affecting  strength,  274 

specifications,  34 

tables    of    quantities   for    concrete, 
231 

typical  mechanical  analyses,   192 

uniform  vs.  graded  sizes,  15 

voids  vs.  gravel  voids,  174 

weight,  343 
Buckets  for  depositing  concrete,  396 
Building  construction,  449 

References,  547 

advantages  of  concrete,  449 

cost,  449 

curtain  walls,  469 

Ingalls  Building,  449, 45 3 » 4^3 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co,  463 

typical  illustration,  455 

walls,  463 
Burning  Portland  cement,  533 

over-burning  and  under-burning,  62 

Calcining  Portland  cement  materials,  533 
Cambridge   bridge,  concrete   machinery, 

364 
Candlot's  tests  of  concrete,  249 
Car  for  conveying  concrete,  371 


Castings,  concrete,  470 
Cellar  walls,  461 

forms,  462 
Cement.    See  also  Cement  testing 

affected  by  sea  water,  400 

affected  by  sulphate  waters,  401 

approximate  quantity  formula,  16 

barrel,  volume,  3,  218 

barrel,  weight,  2 

chemical  analyses,  47 

choice,  41 

classification,  47,  54 

cost,  24 

effect  of  freezing,  409 

fatigue,  269 

fineness,  82 

manufacture,  525 

materials  for  manufacture,  55,  528 

method  of  analyzing,  557 

paint,  430 

percentages  in  concrete,  389 

per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  curves,  228 

per  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  tables,  230 

permeability  experiments,  425 

production,  526 

proportion  in  concrete,  213 

Puzzolan.     See  Puzzolan  cement 

quantity  for  concrete  sidewalks,  438 

selection  of,  12 

specifications,  28 

specific  gravity,  81 

storage,  333 

to  resist  sea  water,  403 

weight  of,  114,  219 
Cement  rock,  55,  529 

chemical  analysis,  530 
Cement  testing,  abrasion,  125 

accelerated  tests,  106 

adhesion,  121 

Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  standard  methods,  6^ 

American  vs.  European  sieves,  84 

apparatus  for  laboratory,  80 

chimney  test,  112 

color,  113 

compression  machines,  116 

compression  tests,  116,  136 

consistency,  68 

effect  of  shape  of  specimen,  134 

elementary     directions     for    testing 
soundness,  79 

fineness,  67 

fineness  below  No.  200  sieve,  85 

for  small  purchasers,  3 

mixing,  73 

moist  closet,  75 

permeability,  128 

porosity,  125 

purity  lest,  4,  65 

rate  of  applying  strain,  94 
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Cement  testing,  rate  of  setting,  90 

relation  of  different  tests,  134 

setting,  70 

shearing,  125,  136 

soundness,  77,  loi 

specifications,  28 

specific  gravity,  65 

standard  sand,  71 

standard  tests,  63 

steaming  apparatus,  78 

tanks  for  briquettes,  76 

tensile  briquette,  72 

tensile  machines,  93 

tensile  strength,  76 

tensile  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  97 

transverse  tests,  120,  136 

water  for  normal  consistency,- 85 

weight,  114 

yield  tests,  129 
Centigrade,  to  convert  to  Fahrenheit,  10 
Centimeter,  English  equivalents,  10 
Centers,  arch,  516 
Chalk,  chemical  analysis,  530 
Charlestown  bridge  piers,  361,  394 
Chaudy  and  Degon  system,  330 
Chemical  analysis,  cement  testing,  64 

clay,  530 

lime,  47 

method  for  cement,  557 

method  for  raw  materials,  557 

Natural  cements,  47 

Portland  cements,  47 

Puzzolan  cement,  47,  543 

raw  materials  for  cement,  530 

slag,  543 
Chemistry  of  hydraulic  cements,  54 
Chimney  expansion  test,  112 
Chimney  forms,  468 
Chimney,  Pacific  Eelctric  Railway  Power 

House,  468 
Chutes  for  depositing  under  water,  394 
Cinder  concrete,  rust  protection,  429 

slabs,  table,  318 

strength  and  elasticity,  277 

vs.  stone  concrete  in  fires,  433 

weight,  3, 453 
Cinders,  selection,  457 

specific  gravity,  163 
Classification  of  broken  stone,  i6t 
Classification  of  cements,  47,  54 
Clay,  bearing  power,  473 

chemical  analyses,  530 

effect  upon  mortar,  154 

effect  upon  mortar.    References,  554 

for  Portland  cement  manufacture,  56 
Clinker,  microscopical  tests,  115 
Clip,  form  for  tensile  briquette,  77 
Columns,  465 

concrete  vs.  brick,  254 


Columns,  flexure,  466 

footing,  illustrations,  477 

foundations,  475 

illustration  of  reinforcement,  455 

loading,  465 

molds  at  Harvard  Stadium,  467 

reinforced,  328, 

reinforcing,  466 

strength  of,  252 
Coefficient  of  expansion,  379 
Coignet  system,  330 
Cold.    See  Freezing 
Coloring  concrete,  437 
Color  of  cement,  113 
Columbian  system,  330 
Compacting  of  broken  stone  and  gravel, 

179 
Composition,  of  cement  mortars,  132 

chemical.     See  Chemical  analysis 

Portland   cement,   58 

various  mortars,   136 
Compressive  strength.     References,  552 
Compressive  strength  of  concrete,  237 

average  table,  242 

brief  table,  27 

columns,  252 

concentrated  loading,  249 

formula,  238 

growth,  256 

safe  loads,  255 

short  prisms,  251 

tests,  244 

various  authorities,  245 

vs.  transverse  strength,  263 
Compressive  strength  of  mortar,  136 

Feret's  formula,  139 

Feret's  tests,  136,  145 

form  of  specimens,  117 

various,  136 

vs.  tensile  strength,  119 
Compressive  strength  of  stone,  276 
Compressive  tests  of  cement,  116 
Concentrated  loading,  effect  of,  249 
Concrete,  contract  and  specifications,  32 

definition,  i 

mixers,  350 

mixing.    See  Mixing  concrete 

plants,  361 

proportioning.     See  Proportioning 

rubble,  387 

rubble,  definition,  i 

strength.    See  Strength 

stretch,  287 

tables  of  quantities  of  materials,  230 

tables  of  volumes,  234 

theory  of  mixture,  187,  220 

uses,  II 

vs.  brick  columns,  254 

vs.  brick  conduits,  500 
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Concrete  vs.  terra-cotta,  433 

weight,  3 
Concreting,  elementary  outline  of  proc- 
ess, II 
Conduits,  499 

References,  551 

brick  vs.  concrete,  500 

construction,  505 

design,  502 

forms,  508 

in  tunnel,  508 

Jersey  City  Water  Supply  Co.,  503, 

509 
thickness  of,  504 

water-tightness,  501 

Weston  aqueduct,  502 
Conglomerate  concrete,  weight,  3 
Conglomerate,  specific  gravity,  163 
Consistency,  Boulogne  method,  70 
Consistency  of  concrete,  270,  371 

depositing  through  trough,  370 

effect  on  water-tightness,  416 

specifications,  35 
Consistency     of     mortar,     effect     upon 

strength,  151 
Consistency  of  paste  and  mortar,  nor- 
mal, 68,  85 
Constancy  of  volume.    See  Soundness 
Continuous  beams  and  slabs,  312 
Continuous  mixers,  350 
Contract,  form  for  concrete,  32 
Contraction  joints,  376 
Contraction.    References,  548 
Conveyor  belt.     See  Belt  conveyor 
Copings,  494 
Core  walls,  498 

rubble  concrete,  498 

thickness,  498 
Corrosion  of  steel,  427 
Cost,  building  construction,  449 

concrete,  24 

facing  concrete,  381 

labor  laying  concrete,  25 

materials  for  concrete,  24 

Portland  vs.  Natural  cement  mortar, 

43 
ramming  concrete,  375 

rubble  concrete,  495 

screening  sand  and  gravel,  333 

sidewalk  construction,  446 

stone  crushing,  340 
Cottacin  system,  330 
Cracks  in  reinforced  beams,  292 
Crushed  stone.    See  Broken  stone 
Crusher,  gyratory,  338 
Crusher,  jaw,  236 
Culvert,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  504 
Cummings  system,  330 
Curbing,  concrete  sidewalk,  444 


Curves  of  cement  per  cubic  yard,  228 

Dams,  488,  494 

References,  548 

arched,  497 

Boon  ton,  N.  J.,  496 

building  of  rubble  concrete,  391 

Chaudiere  Falls,  P.  Q.,  building,  35Q 

Chicopee  River,  building,  363 

gravity  design,  495 

Ogden,  Utah,  498 

reinforced  design,  497 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  497 
Definitions,  i 

See  Material  in  question 
Density,  definition,  i 

method  of  determining,  135 
Density  of  concrete,  236 

table  of  tests,  258 
Density  of  mixed  aggregates,  168 
Density  of  mortar,  application  of  laws,  148 

relation  to  strength,  134 
De  Man  rods,  330 
Depositing  concrete,  368 
Depositing  concrete  under  water,  392 
Derrick  for  laying  concrete,  396 
Diagram,  mechanical  analysis,  191 
Dietzsch  kiln,  540 
Dikes.    See  also  Core  walls 

Metropolitan  Water  Works,  498 

Parsippany,  laying,  365 
Dome  at  Yale  University,  461 
Dome  kiln,  540 

Donath  system  of  reinforcement,  330 
Driveways,  448 
Dry  concrete,  372 

rammers,  373 
Dry  concrete  under  water,  399 
Dry  dock,  building  of  rubble  concrete,  392 
Durability,  concrete  inverts,  501 

concrete  piers,  483 

Earth,  bearing  power,  472 
Earth  pressure,  491 
East  Boston  Tunnel,  510 

mixing  plant,  364 
Eccentric  loading,  253 
Elastic  limit.    See  also  Yield  point 
Elastic  limit  required  in  mild  steel,  34 
Elasticity  of  cinder  concrete,  277 
Elasticity  of  concrete.    References,  548 

determination  of  modulus,  267 

modulus  in  compression,  265,  285 

modulus  in  tension,  267 
Elasticity  of  mortar.    References,  548 

modulus,  266 
Elementary  volumes,  135 
Elongation  in  concrete,  287 
Elongation  required  in  first-class  steel,  39 
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Elongation  required  in  mild  steel,  34 
Expanded  metal,  332 
Exf>ansion  joints.    See  Contraction  joints 
Expansion  of  cement.    See  also  Sound- 
ness 
measurement,  11 1 
Exp>ansion    of   concrete,    while    harden- 
ing. 379 
coefficient  for  temperature,  379 

Face  cutter,  381 

Facing  concrete  walls,  380 

photographs  of  surfaces,  382 

specifications,  36 
Factory  construction,  cost,  450 
Factory,  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  463 
Fahrenheit,  to  convert  to  centigrade,  10 
Fatigue  of  cement,  269 
Feret,  R.    EfiFect  of  Sea  Water,  400 
Feret's  formula  for  normal  consistency,  87 
Feret's  formula  for  strength  of  mortar,  139 
Feret's  tests  of  strength  of  mortars,  136 
Feret's  triangles,  143 
Fiber  stress  vs.  tensile  stress,  121,  134 
Fineness  of  cement,  advantages  of,  82 

brief  tests,  4 

below  No.  200  sieve,  85 

eflFect  on  weight,  114 

specifications  Natural  cement,  31 

specifications  Portiand  cement,  30 

standard  test,  67 

strength  affected  by,  82 
Fire,  Baltimore,  432 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.,  431 
Fire    protection,  cinder   vs,  stone   con- 
crete, 433 

concrete,  431 

concrete  versus  terra-cotta,  433 

theory,  434 

thickness  of  concrete  required,  433 
Fire  resistance.    References,  549 
Fire-resisting  qualities  of  concrete,  427 
Flat  plates,  315 
Float,  plasterers',  443 
Floors,  construction,  450,  457 

design,  451 

forms,  458 

illustration  of  reinforcement,  455 

Ingalls  building,  453 

loads,  452 

materials  for,  454 

panels,  testing,  319 

proportions  of  concrete,  457 

reservoirs,  519 

slabs.    See  Slabs 

weight  of  concrete  in,  453 
Footings,  design,  474 
Forms.    References,  549 

brief  directions  for  constructing,  19 


Form's,  cellar  wall,  462 

chimney,  468 

clamp  for  beam,  459 

conduit,  508 

floors,  458 

hollow  walls,  465 

mass  concrete,  384 

removing,  387 

specifications,  36 

time  building,  9 

wall,  463 
Formulas  for  quantities  of  material,  221 
Formulas  for  reinforced  beams,  293 

concrete  in  beam  bearing  tension,  564 

parabola  theory  of  stress,  567 

reinforced  top  and  bottom,  563 

T-shaped  beams,  568 
Formulas  for  strength  of  concrete,  238 
Foundation  bolts,  477 
Foundations,  472 

References,  549 

bearing  power  of  soils  and  rock,  472 

column,  475 

safe  loads,  475 

under  water,  485 

under  water,  laying,  394 
Freezing,  References,  555 

effect  of ,  8,  409 

effect  of  salt,  414 

effect  upon  sidewalks,  444 

experiments,  411 

protection  from,  413 
Freezing  weather,  construction  in,  413 

specifications  for  la3dng  in,  36 
French  commission,  permeability  test,  128 

porosity  test,  126 

setting  tests  for  cement,  89 

sieves  for  cement,.  84 

standard  sand,  92 

yield  tests,  129 
Frost.    See  Freezing 
Fuller's  beam  tests,  258 
Fuller's  rule  for  quantities,  16 
Fuller,  William  B.     Proportioning  Con- 
crete, 183 

Gaging.    See  adso  Consistency 

water  for  sand,  179 

with  sea  water,  159 
Gang  for  mixing  concrete,  348 
Gates  for  sand  and  stone  bins,  341 
German  standard  briquette,  92 
Gillmore  vs,  Vicat  needles,  89 
Girders.    See  also  Beams 

typical  illustration  of,  455 
Glycerine,  effect  of.    References,  554. 
Gram,  English  equivalents,  10 
Granite,  specific  gravity,  163 
Granolithic,  definition,  i 
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Granolithic  finish  for  water-tight  work, 

419 
Granulometric  composition  of  sand,  141 

conversion   to  mechanical  analysis, 
149     . 
Grappiers  cement,  50 

chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  i 
Gravel,  bearing  power,  473 

characteristics.     References,  550 

compacting  of,  179 

cost  of,  25 

cost  of  screening,  333 

screened  vs.  unscreened,  212 

selection  of,  12 

size  affecting  strength  of  concrete,  274 

specifications,  33 

specific  gravity,  163 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete,  231 

voids  vs,  broken  stone  voids,  174 

weight  of,  494 
Gravel  concrete,  vs.  broken   stone  con- 
crete, 271 

weight,  3 
Gravity  mixers,  356 
Greasing  forms,  387 
Griffin  mill,  536 
Grinding  cement,  532,  535 

See  also  Fineness 
Groined  arches,  519,  521 
Groover  for  sidewalks,  443 
Grout  for  water-tight  surfaces,  420 
Grouting,  sand  cement  for,  42 
Growth  in  strength  of  cement  mortar,  99 
Growth  in  strength  of  concrete,  256 
Gutter,  concrete,  445 
Gypsum,  efifect  in  sea  water,  401 

efifcct  on  time  of  setting,  90 

in  cement  manufacture,  438 
Gyratory  crushers,  338 

Habrich  and  Diising  system,  332 
Handling  concrete,  368 

data,  9 
Hand  mixing  of  concrete,  345 

vs.  machine,  345 
Harvard  Stadium.    Frontispiece 

mixing  machinery,  363 

pouring  seat  slabs,  470 
Heat.     See  also  Temperature 

References,  555 
Heater  for  concrete  materials,  414 
Heating  concrete  materials,  413 
Hennebique  system,  332 
High  carbon  steel,  specifications  for,  38 

table  of  beams  with,  308 

vs.  mild,  291 
Historical  notes,  525 
Holzcr  system,  332 


Hoi  tests,  106 

See  also  Soundness 
Hyatt  system,  332 
Hydra  ted  lime,  53 

use  with  Portland  cement,  43 
Hydraulic  lime,  52 

chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  i 

where  used,  42 
Hydraulic  modulus,  57 

Impermeable  concrete.     See  Water-tight 

concrete 
Impermeability.     See  Water-tightness 
Inertia,  moments  of,  264 
Ingalls  building,  449,  453,  463 
Inverts,  durability  of  concrete,  501 

James  River  cement,  definition,  i 

Jaw  crushers,  236 

Jersey  City  Water  Co.  conduit,  503,  509 

Johnson  ring  kiln,  540 

Johnson  rods,  332 

Joint  molding  for  concrete  surface,  384 

Kahn  bars,  332 

Kent  mill,  537 

Kilns,  rotary.     See  Rotary  kilns 

Kilns,  stationary,  540 

Kilograms  per  sq.  cm.,  ratio  to  lb.  per 

sq.  in.,  9,  93 
Kilograms,  ratio  to  pounds,  10 
Kimball's  tests  of  concrete,  247 

Labor.     See  Time 

Laboratory,  cement  testing  apparatus,  80 
Laitance,  chemical  analysis,  393 
definition,  i 
efifect  on  strength,  271 
Laitier  cement,  definition,  2 
Lath,  metal,  plastered  walls,  469 
Laying  concrete,  elementary  outline,  11 
methods,  368 
specifications,  35 
time,  9 
Laying  rubble  concrete,  391 
Leaks;  closing,  511 

Lime  and  cement  mortar,  where  used,  42 
Lime,  added  for  water-tightness,  420 
chemical  analysis,  47 
effect  of.     References,  554 
effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  154 
hydrated.    See  Hydra  ted  lime 
hydraulic.    See  Hydraulic  lime 
in  cement,  limited  in  sea  water,  402 
in  Portland  cement,  62 
manufacture,  52 
mortar,  where  used,  42 
of  Teil,  52 
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Lime,  of  Teil,  definition,  2 

unslaked,  156 

weight  and  volume  of,  156 
Limestone,  chemical  analyses,  530 

for  cement  manufacture,  529 

method  of  analyzing,  557 

specific  gravity,  163 
Limestone  concrete,  weight,  3 
Liter,  English  equivalents,  10 
Literature,  references  to,  544 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  feed  tank,  523 
Loads,  column,  465 

floor,  452 

foundation,  safe,  475 

roof,  460 
Loam,  bearing  power,  473 

effect  upon  mortar,  154 

weight  of,  494 
Lock-woven  steel  fabric,  332 
Louisville  cement,  chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2 
Lubricating  forms,  387 

Machine  mixing  vs.  hand,  345 
Magnesia  in  cement  for  sea  water,  401 
Magnesia  in  Portland  cement,  tests,  56 

limiting  percentage,  5,  30 
Magnesian  lime,  53 

chemical  analysis,  47 
Manufacture  cement,  525 
Manufacture  lime,  52 
Manufacture  Natural  cement,  541 
Manufacture  Portland  cement,  527 

processes,  530 

raw  materials,  55,  528 
Manufacture  Puzzolan  cement,  542 
Marine  construction.    See  also  Sea  water 

References,  549 
Marl  for  cement  manufacture,  529 

chemical  analysis,  530 
Mass  concrete,  forms,  384 
Measurers  for  materials,  automatic,  359 
Measuring  box,  illustration,  18 
Measuring  materials  for  concrete,  346 
Mechanical  analysis,  187 

broken  stone,  192 

conversion    to    granulometric    com- 
position, 149 

proportioning,  194 

sieves,  r88 

typical  sands,  194 
Melan  system,  332 
Metal  lath,  walls  plastered,  469 
Meter,  English  equivalents,  ro 
Metric  system,  ratios  for  converting,  9 
Metric  units  of  strength,  converting  to 

English  units,  93 
Microscopical  examination  of  cement,  115 
Mild  steel  vs,  high  carbon,  291 


Mill,  ball,  535 
Mill  construction  cost,  450 
Mill,  tube,  536 
Millimeter,  ratio  to  inch,  10 
Mixers  for  concrete,  350 

batch,  350 

continuous,  350 

gravity,  356 

paddle,  354 

rotary,  352 
Mixing  concrete,  345^ 

belt  conveyors,  366 

Blackwells  Is.  bridge  piers,  367 

Cambridge  bridge  piers,  364 

Cambridge   Electric   Light   Station, 

363 
central  plant,  361 

Charlestown  bridge  pier,  361 

Chicopee  River  dam,  363 

detail  directions,  20 

East  Boston  tunnel,  364 

gang,  348 

hand,  345 

hand  vs.  machine,  345 

Harvard  Stadium,  363 

machine,  349 

Parsippany  dike,  365 

platform  over  mixer,  363 

specifications,  35 

time,  9 

Williamsburg  bridge  pier,  365 
Mixing  machinery,  portable,  358 
Modulus  of  elasticity.    See  Elasticity 
Moist  closet,  illustration,  75 
Molded  blocks,  398 
Mold,  for  adhesion  test,  122 

for  briquettes  for  tension,  72 

for  concrete  cubes,  279 
Molds  for  concrete.    See  Forms 
Molds,  pouring  concrete,  470 
Moments  of  inertia,  264 
Moments  of  resistance  of  beams,  301 
Money,  foreign,  U.  S.  equivalents,  10 
Monier  system,  332 
Mortar,  affected  by  freezing,  tests,  411 

affected  by  sea  water,  400 

compositions  of  various,  136 

definition,  2 

effect  of  regaging,  157 

Feret's  tests  of  strength,  145 

permeability,  425 

porosity,  127 

selection  of  sand,  148 

strength  and  composition  of,  132 

table  of  quantities  and  volumes j  229 

tests.    See  Cement  testing 

weight,  3 

yield  tests,  129 
Mushy  concrete,  372 
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Mushy  concrete,  rammers,  374 

Natural  cement.    See  also  Cement 
Natural  cement,  affected  by  freezing,  410 

chemical  analyses,  47 

classification,  49 

definition,  2,  31    • 

growth  in  strength,  100 

manufacture,  541 

specifications,  31 

vs.  Portland  cement  mortar,  cost,  43 

weight,  2 

where  used,  41 
Natural  Portland  cement,  48 
Neutral  axis,  location  of,  291 

table,  310 

Talbot's  formula,  328 
Newbury,    Spencer    B.    Chemistry    of 

Cements,  54 
New  York  laws  for  floor  plates,  316 
Notation  for  beam  formulas,  294 

Office  building  construction,  cost,  449 
Office  buildings.     See  Ingalls  building 
Oil  for  greasing  forms,  387 
Ornamental  construction,  470 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.  factory,  463 

fire,  43; 
Paddle  mixers,  354 

Paint,  cement  for  protecting  steel,  430 
Parabola,  construction  of,  197 

theory  of  stress,  formulas,  567 

vs.  straight  line  theory,  300 
Parker's  cement,  definition,  2 
Parmley  system,  332 
Parsippany  dike,  mixing  plant,  365 
Paste.    See  also  Mortar 

definition,  2 

weight  and  volume,  3 
Peat,  effect  of.     References,  555 
Penstock,  Grenoble,  France,  504 
Percentage  of  cement  in  concrete,  389 
Percolation.    See  Permeability 
Permeability.    See  also  Water-tightness 

References,  556 

tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  128,  425 
Pick  for  facing  concrete,  381 
Picked  surface  of  concrete,  382 
Piers,  Blackwells  Is.  bridge,  laying,  367 

bridge,  483 

Cambridge  bridge,  laying,  364,  396 

Charlestown  bridge,  la3ring,  361,  394 

design,  484 

reservoir,  519 

standard,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  486 

Williamsburg  bridge,  laying,  365 
Piles  of  concrete,  477 

reinforced,  481 


Piles  of  concrete,  sheet,  482 

with  enlarged  footing,  482 
Piles  of  timber,  473 

concrete  capping  for,  474 

formula,  473 

safe  loads,  473 

spacing,  474 
Plants  for  making  concrete,  361 
Plaster.    See  Plaster  of  Paris 
Plastering,  for  water-tight  work,  419 
Plaster  of  Paris.    See  also  G)rpsum 

effect  of.     References,  555 

effect  on  time  of  setting,  90 
Plastic  concrete,  399 
Poling  boards  of  concrete,  482 
Porosity.     References,  550 

concrete,  417 

different  mortars,   127 

tests  of  mortar,  125 
Portable  mixing  machinery,  35^ 
Portland  cement.    See  also  Cement 

affected  by  freezing,  409 

brief  spjecifications,  29 

chemical  analyses,  47, 530 

color,  113 

composition,  58 

definition,  2,  29,  48 

full  specifications,  29 

growth  in  strength,  99 

manufacture,  527 

materials  for  manufacture,  55  >  528 

method  of  analyzing,  557 

structures  requiring,  41 

vs.  Natural  cement  mortar,  cost,  43 

weight  packed  and  loose,  2 
Pounds  per  sq.  in.,  ratio  to  kg.  per  sq. 
cm.,  9,  93 

ratio  to  tons  per  square  foot,  10 
Pressure,  earth,  491 
Prisms,  strength  of,  251 
Production  of  cement,  526 
Proportioning  concrete,  183 

arbitrary  selection,  212 

determination  of  cement,  213 

elementary  directions,  13 

French  method,  211 

Fuller's  method,  194 

importance  of  proper,  183 

inaccurate  methods,  184 

materials  by  weight,  360 

mechanical  analysis,  194 

principles,  185 

Rafter's  method,  211 

sea-water  construction,  407 

trial  mixtures,  209 

typical  structures,  214 

units  for,  217 

void  determination,  210 

volumetric  synthesis,  ac^ 
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Proportioning  concrete,  volumes,  218 

water-tight  work ,417 
Proportions,  expressing,  217 

for  concrete  floors,  457 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  436 

for  various  structures,  14 

raw  material  for  Portland  cement,  57 

sand  and  stone  affecting  strength,  1 73 

speciBcations  for  concrete,  34 
Protection  of  metal,  427 

References,  550 
Puddling  concrete,  373 
Pug  mill,  539 
Purity  test  for  cement,  4 
Puzzolan  cement,  50 

added  for  water-tightness,  420 

chemical  analysis,  47,  543 

definition,  2 

effect  of  addition.     References,  555 

manufacture,  542 

mixed  with  Portland  in  sea  water,  404 

where  used,  42 

Quaking  concrete,  372 

Quantities  materials.     References,  556 

for  concrete,  14,  231 

for  concrete  sidewalks,  438 

for  mortar,  229 

for  rubble  concrete,  389 

formulas,  16,  221 
Quartering,  method,  280 
Quicklime.    See  Lime 

Rabitz  system,  332 

Rafter's  method  of  proportioning,  211 

Rammers,  for  dry  concrete,  373 

for  mushy  concrete,  374 
Ramming  concrete,  373 

labor,  9, 375 
Ransome  system,  332 
References  to  concrete  literature,  544 
Regaging  mortar  and  concrete,  157 

effect  upon  adhesion,  159 

retarded  set.    References,  555 
Reinforced    beams.    See    Beams,    rein- 
forced 
Reinforced  columns,  328 
Reinforced  concrete,  282 

brief  laws,  7 

strength.     References,  553 
Reinforced  floors,  451 
Reinforced  slabs.    See  Slabs 
Reinforcement  systems,  330 

typical  floors,  beams,  and  columns, 

455 
Reinforcing  steel,  types  of  rods,  331 

ReservotTS,  518 

References,  550 

Albany  Filtratioo  Plant,  519 


Reservoirs,  Astoria  Water  Works,  424 

covered,  518 

floors,  519 

open,  518 

piers,  519 

roofs,  521 

walls,  519 

waterproofing,  424 
Reset  concrete,  399 
Retarded  set.    See  Regaging 
Retaining  walls,  design,  488 

illustrations,  491,  492 
Revolving  screens,  334 
Rock,  bearing  power,  472 
Rods,  concrete  splitting  at,  322 

depth  of  concrete  below,  321 

length  to  imbed  in  concrete,  324 

table  of  areas  and  weights,  311 

types  of,  331 
Roebling  system.  332 
Roller,  dot,  for  sidewalks,  444 
Rollers  for  conveyor  belt,  366 
Roman  cement,  chemical  anal3rsis,  47 

definition,  2 
Roofs,  construction,  460 

loads,  460 

reser\'oirs,  521 
Rosendale  cement,  chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2 
Rotar>'  kilns,  for  drj'  materials,  531 

for  wet  materials,  538 

vs.  stationary,  541 
Rotary  mixers,  352 
Rubble  concrete,  387 

Boonton  dam,  391 

core  walls,  498 

costs,  495 

definition,  2 

labor,  391 

laying.  391 

proportion  of  rubble,  390 

quantities  of  materials,  389 

Rust  prevention,  427 

Rusty  steel,  protection.  428 

Salt  in  mortar,  414 

References,  555 

percentage  to  use,  415 
Sampling  cement,  standard  method.  64 
Sampling  iron,  illustration,  64 
Sand,  absolute  volumes,  144 

American  vs.  European  standards,  90 

bearing  power,  473 

characteristics.    References,  550 

compacting.  181 

comparative  tests,  149 

cost,  25 

cost  of  screening,  333 

defining  coarseness,  181 
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efkrt  fJ  shape  of  grain.  174. 

diect  of  3ue.  146 

Feret's  thnee-^cnsen  analyss,  141 

l()r  te^rm^aer  conscructMa,  407 

l^ranuktmetric  compf»idfon,  141 

impanoe^.  154 

RWjisture  in,  176 

mortar  t«s;u  with  various,  156 

phr^ojpraphs,  175 

properti«,  5 

s«i&r.tion.  r2,  148 

shaken  vs,  loose,  144 

ahsirpnem,  153 

specific  gravity,  163 

spedfications,  33 

standard,  71 

table  of  quantities  for  mortar.  229 

tables  of  quantities  for  concrete.  231 

typical  mechanical  analyses,  194 

iiniformi^  coefficient,  181 

water  for  gaging,  179 

weight  of,  22t,  4^ 
5^nd  cement,  dennition,  2 

manufacture,  48 

use  of,  42 
Sandstone  concrete,  weiji^ht,  3 
Sandjttone,  specific  gravity,  163 
Sawdust,  effect  of.    Refeiences,  555 
Scales  for  cement.  Illustration,  68 
Schoefer  kiln,  540 
5k:htilter  system,  332 
Screened  vs»  unscreened  gravel  or  stone, 

212 
.Screening  sand  and  gravel,  333 
Screenings,  effect  of  moisture,  176 

profxrrties  of,  5 

»jK*cifirations,  $t^ 

vx.  sand,  151 
Scrrrns,  inclined,  334 

rotating,  334,  3*40 
Sea  water.    References,  551 

action  of  sulphate  waters,  401 

effect  of,  8,  400 

exfjeriments  with  cement  in,  403 

gaging  with,  159 

laying  crincretc  under  water,  392 

marine    construction.       References, 

549 
sign  of  injury  from,  401 
Setting  of  cement,  arbitrary  periods,  88 
brief  tests,  4 
chemical  process,  57 
Kun)penn  tests,  89 
rate,  90 

rise  in  temperature,  130 
Ht)eciricnti(>ns,  Natural  cement,  31 
si)rcifications,  Portland  cement,  30 
stundard  tests,  70 
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Setting  oc  cement,  typical  cements,  90 
Sewers.      See  also  Conduits 

Rettrences.  551 

Chica^  Orarini^  Yard,.  503 

V.  Y.  Transit  Commissioa,  506 

^miamsport.  Pa.^  503 
Sharpness  of  sand.  153 
Sfaearing,  in  reinforced  beams,  320 

tests  of  concrete.  270 

tests  of  mortar.  125, 136 
5*heet  piling;,  concrete,  482 
Shrinkage.     See  Cootractioa 
Sidewalks.  435 

affected  hj  frost,  444 

color.  437 

cost  and  time  of  construction,  446 

foondation,  440 

materials,  435 

method  of  laying,  440 

proportions  of  concrete  for,  436 

thickness,  440 

toc^,  439 

vault  lij^t  construction.  445 

wearing  surface,  442 
Sieves,  .American  vs.  European,  84 

for  mechanical  analysis,  188 

for  standard  cement  tests,  67 
Silica  cement.  See  Sand  cement 
Slabs,  continuous,  312 

continuous  hoik  wxySj  315 

cross  reinforcement,  316 

reinforced,  examples,  304 

tables  of  strength,  317,  318 

weight  of,  454 
Slag  cement.     See  Puzzolan 

definition,  2 
Slag,  chemical  analyses,  543 

for  Portland  cement  manfacture,  529 

for  Puzzolan  cement,  542 
Slate,  specific  gravity,  163 
Soap  and  alum,  waterproof  mixture,  421 
Soap  for  greasing  forms,  387 
Soda,  effect  of.     References,  555 
Soil,  bearing  power,  472 
Soundness  of  cement,  loi 

apparatus  for  steaming,  78 

appearance  of  pats,  104,  108 

brief  tests,  3 

elementary  directions  for  testing,  79 

specifications.  Natural  cement,  32 

specifications,  Portland  cement,  30 

standard  test,  77 
Specific  gravity,  cements,  81 

cinders,  163 

device  for  dropping  material,  81 

gravel,  163 

Le  ChateUer's  apparatus,  66 

sand, 163 

specifications,  Natural  cement,  31 
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Speci6c  gravity,  specifications,  Portland 
cement,  30 

standard  cement  test,  65 

^one,  162,  163 

test  for  sand  and  stone,  164 
Specifications.     References,  551 

first-class  or  high-carbon  steel,  ^^ 

mild  steel,  34 

Natural  cement,  31 

Portland  cement,  29 

Portland  cement  concrete,  32 

proportioning  concrete,  217 

waterproofing,  423 
Specimens  for  testing  concrete,  278 
Splitting  at  rods,  322 

Stadium,   Harvard.     See    Har\'ard    Sta- 
dium 
Stairs,  design,  459 
Stand-pipe.  Milford,  Ohio,  523 
Stationary  kilns,  540 

vs.  rotar>',  541 
Steaming.    See  Soundness 
Steaming  apparatus,  illustration,  78 
Steel,  adhesion  to  concrete,  323 

adhesion.     References,  546 

areas  and  weights  of  rods,  31 1 

chemical  union  with  cement,  430 

protection,  427 

protection.     References,  550 

quality  for  reinforcement,  291 

rods.    See  Rods 

specifications  for  first-class.  38 

specifications  for  mild.  34 

typesof  rods.  331 
Stirrups,  location,  320 
Stone,  broken.    See  Broken  stone 
Stone,  compressi\-e  strength,  276 

specific  gravity,  162, 163 
Stone  crushers,  336 
Stone  crushing,  335 

cost,  340 
Storage  of  cement.  333 
Strength,  compressive.     .See  Compressive 
strength 

tensile.     See  Tensile  strength 

transverse.     See  Traiis%'erBe  strength 

shearing.     5>ee  Shearing  strength 
Strength  of  cement,  99 

affected  hy  fineness.  83 
Strength  of  cinder  concrete,  277 
Strength  of  concrete,  236 

effect  of  consistency,  270 

effect  of  eccentric  loading,  253 

effect  of  quality  of  stone,  275 

effect  of  relative  proportions  of  sand 
and  stone.  173 

effect  of  size  of  stone,  274 

laws,  6 

safe  loads.  27.  25(1 
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Strength  of  concrete,  tables,  242,  258 
.Strength  of  mortar,  99, 132 

affected  by  freezing,  4r2 

affected  by  impure  sand,  154 

affected  by  lime,  154 

affected  by  quantity  of  n-ater,  151 

affected  by  size  of  sand,  146 

Feret*s  formulas,  139 

Feret's  tests,  136, 145 

laws,  6,  133 

relation  to  density,  134 
Strength  of  reinforced  beams,  tables,  302, 

309-313 
Strength  of  reinforced  slabs,  tables,  317, 

3>8 
Stress-deformation  curve,  286 
Stretch  in  concrete,  287 
Subways,  5r2 

design,  512 

New  York,  tvpical  section,  513 
Sugar,  effect  of.     References,  555 
Sulphate  of  lime  in  cement  matenai,  56 
Sulphate  waters,  effect  on  concrete,  401 
Sulphuric  acid,  effect  on  concrete,  401 

limit  in  Portland  cement,  5, 30 
Sulphuric    anhydride.      See      Sulphuric 

acid 
Surfacing  walls,  380 

specifications,  36 
S>'stenis  of  reinforcement.  330 

Tables.     See  matter  in  quesdoo 
Talbot*s  reinforced  beam  tests,  287,  326 
Tallow,  effect  of.    Referenoes,  555 
Tanks,  521 

References,  550 

construction.  522 

Illinois  Sted  Co.,  523 

for  immersing  briquettes.  76 

Little  Falls,  X-  J.,  523 
Tar  for  waterproofing,  421 
Teil,  lime  of,  definition,  2 
Temperature,  Boonton  dam,  377 

effect  on  strength,  4x2 

rise  in  concrete  while  setting,  131 

rise  in  mortar  while  setting,  130 
Tensile  resistance  in  concrete.  290 
Tensile  strength.     References,  553 

cement  and  mortar,  99 

machines  for  testing.  93 

specifications.  Natural  oemeot,  31 

specifications.  Portland  ceinait,  4*  lo 

standard  cement  test.  76 

various  mortars.  136 

I's.  compressi^T.  1x9 

vs.  fiber  stres.  121. 134 
Terra ^xrfta,  as  substitute  for  sand*  156 

vs.  coociete,  433 
Testing  cement.    See  Cement  testiDg 
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Testing  concrete,  form  for  records,  281 

specimens,  278 
Testing  floor  panels,  319 
Testing  machines,  compressive,  116 

tensile,  93 
Testing  permeability,  425 
Tests.    See  material  in  question 

See  also  Cement  testing 
Thacher  rods,  332 
Theory,  of  a  concrete  mixture,  187,  220 

parabola  vs.  straight  line,  300 

reinforced  beams,  293 
Time,  building  forms,  9 

facing  concrete,  381 

filling  barrow,  9 

mixing  and  laying  concrete,  9 

ramming  concrete,  375 

screening  sand,  334 

sidewalk  construction,  446 
Tonne,  English  equivalents,  10 
Tons,  per  sq.  ft.,  ratio  to  lb.  per  sq.  in,  10 
Tools  for  concrete  work,  17 

for  sidewalk  construction,  439 
Transporting  concrete,  368 
Transverse  strength,  concrete,  260 

concrete,  table,  258 

various  mortars,  136 

vs.  compressive,  134,  263 
Transverse  stress,  formula,  261 
Transverse  tests  of  cement,  120 
Trap  concrete,  weight,  3 
Trap,  specific  gravity,  163 
Triangles,  Feret's,  143 
Trowel,  edging,  444 

plasterer's,  443 
T-shaped  beams,  formulas,  568 
Tube  mill,  536 

Tubes  for  depositing  under  water,  394 
Tunnels,  509 

References,  555 

closing  leaks,  511 

conduits,  508 

construction,  510 

design,  509 

East  Boston,  509 

Harlem  River,  509 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  509 

Pittsburgh.    Carnegie     &     Western 
R.  R.,  509 
Tumeaure's  reinforced  beam  tests,  287 

Uniformity  coeffident  of  sand,  181 
Unsoundness.    See  Soundness 

Vassy  cement,  49 

chemical  analysis,  47 

definition,  2 
Vault  light  construction,  445 
Vicat  needle,  illustration  of,  69 

vs,  Gillmore  needle,  89 


Visintini  system,  332 
Voids,  definition,  2 

in  aggregates,  laws,  160 

in  concrete,  417 

in  gravel  vs.  broken  stone,  174 

in  mixed  aggregates,  168 

in  mortar,  127 

in  pile  of  spheres,  168 

in  sand  and  stone,  determining,  165 

in  sand  and  stone,  tables,  166 

in  sand,  effect  of  moisture,  176 

proportioning  concrete  by,  210 
Volume  of  concrete,  formulas,  221 

tables,  234 
Volume  of  loose  concrete,  369 
Volume  of  mortar,  tables,  229 
Volumetric  composition  of  mortar,  135 
Volumetric  synthesis,  209 

Walls,  461 

cellar,  461 

cutter  for  facing,  381 

facing,  380 

forms,  463 

hollow,  465 

illustration  of  reinforcement,  455 

joint  molding,  384 

mortar,  plastered  upon  metal  lath, 
469 

photographs  of  surfaces,  382 

placing  concrete,  465 

reservoir,  519 

retaining.    See  Retaining  walls 
Washed  surface  of  concrete,  382 
Water,  approximate  percentages  for  test- 
ing cement,  87 

depositing  concrete  under,  392 

effect  of  excess  in  concrete,  393 

effect  upon  strength  of  mortar,  1 5 1 

for  paste  and  mortar,  85 

in  concrete.    See  Consistency 

in  concrete.     References,  556 

required  for  gaging  sand,  179 
Waterproofing,  alum  and  lye,  425 

asphalt,  422,  424 

materials  and  methods,  421 

specifications,  N.  Y.  Subway,  423 
Water-tight  concrete,  laying,  416 

proportions  for,  417 

thickness  for,  418 

treatment  of  surface,  419 
Water-tight  joints,  377 
Water-tightness,  416 

brief  laws,  8 

conduits,  501 

effect  of  consistency,  416 

effect  of  lime  and  Puzzolan  cement. 
420 

experiments,  425 
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Wear,  abiliU'  to  withstand.  485 
Wealing  surface,  concrete  sidewalks.  442 
Wearizig  tests  of  mortar,  125 
Weigiung  machine,  automatic,  533 
Weight,  bag  of  Natural  cement,  31 
bag  of  Portland  cement.  20 
barrel  of  Natural  cement,  31 
barrel  of  Portland  cement,  2g 
broken  stone,  343 
cement,  affected  by  age,  115 
cement,  affected  by  fineness.  114 
cement,  loose  and  parked,  210 
cement,  test,  114 
concrete,  3 

concrete  of  different  proportions,  244 
concrete,  loose,  369 
concrete  in  slabs  and  beams.  453 
concrete,  table  of  tests,  258 
earth,  493 

gravel.  494 
faardpan,  494 


Weight,  lime,  156 
loam,  4Q4 
mortar,  3 
muck,  404 
proportioning  conrrete  by,  360 

sand. 404 
Wrston  aqueduct,  502 
Wet  concrete,  372 

depositing  through  trough,  370 

for  protection  of  steel,  4 28 
Wheelbarrow,  illustration,  18 

loads,  0 

time  filling,  9 
Williamsburg  bridpr  mixing  plant.  365 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  sewer,  503 

Yield  tests  of  cement  and  mortar,  120 
Yield  point,  effect  on  reinforced  beams, 
201 
required  in  first-class  steel,  39 
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Sanford  E.  Thompson 

ASSOC.  M.  AM.  SOC.  C.  B. 

Consulting  Engineer 

NEWTON  HIGHLANDS,  MASS. 

CONCRETE 

Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  Proportions  of  Materials,  Construc- 
tion Superintended,  Tests  of  Plain  and  Reinforced 
Concrete,  Examinations,  Reports. 

ESTIMATES 

Detail  Costs  of  all  Classes  of  Construction. 

• 

WILLIAM    B.   FULLER 

M.  Am.  See.  C.  £. 

Consulting  Ci))il  Engineer 

170  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Concrete  Expert.  Calculations,  Design  and  Supervision 
of  Construction  of  Structures  of  Concrete  and  Reinforced 
Concrete.  Mechanical  analyses  of  materials.  Sieves 
rated.  Economical  Proportioning  of  Concrete.  Design 
of  Contractor's  Plant  for  economical  mixing  and  hand- 
ling of  concrete. 
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PETER  C.  HAINS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Consulting  Engineer 

Concrete  Work.  Bridges,  Harbor  and  River 
Works,  Foundations,  Docks,  Wharves. 

416  mcgill  building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


D.  M.  ANDREWS 
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CoNSLXTiNG  Civil  Engineer 

Specialties  :  Wat^  Power  Development  in 
the  South;  Examinations,  Sunvys,  Estimates; 
Reports  for  Investors  or  others;  Power  Plants 
destgncd  and  Construction  Superintended. 

Montgomery,  Alabama 


EDGAR  B.  KAY 

Consulting  Engineer 

TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 

In  charge  State  Testing  Laboratory 
Hydraulic  and  Concrete  Constructions 

Railroads,  Water  Supply.  Sewerage 
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Engineers 
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[Experts 

Specialties:  Water  Supply,  Water  Purification, 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. 
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Engineer 
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consulting  engineer 
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Asst.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
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SPECIALIST 
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ENGINEERING   AND 
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intendence erf  Engineering  Construction 
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ROBERT    SPURR    WESTON, 
AfiBOC.  M.  Am.  Sot.  C.  E. 
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Watek  PrRiFicATioN,  Sewaoe 
XhBPOBAL,  Analyses  of  all  Kinds. 
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CONSULTING   ENGINEER 
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and  specifications  prepared,  and  nmstruction 
superintended. 
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Company* 

Offices  and   T-nhomtories.  43  X.   T6th  St. 

Phii  Ar»Fi  PHT^,  Pksn. 

Specialt«5ts  for    the    Mirroscopic.*   Chetrrfcal 

and  Phrnral    Examination   of  all   En- 

KiTteerinK  Materials  and  TVocesses 

of  Mnnnfncture. 

♦MicrophotoRraphs  on  p.  1 75  were  taken  in 

Spackman  EnidneerinK  Co  's  Laboratory. 


GEORGE    F.    SWAIX, 

M.  Am.  Sot.  C.  E. 

I*rofe«wor  of  Ci^•i1  Engineering,  Ma^.  Institute 
of  Technoloc\',  and  Bridge  Enifineer.  Ma«s. 
Railroad  Commis«»ion. 

CoNSFLTiVG  Engineer 

iNST.OFTECHNOIiOOY,  BoSTON,  MaSS. 


CEMENT    T  E  S  T  1  N  G 

Herbert  L.  Sherman,  Chwnist 

*w  del'on-shtre  street 

Boston 


THE  OSBORN  ENGINEERINCJ  CO. 

aNCORPOR.\TED ) 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

OSBORN  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Reinforced  Concrete  and  Fireproof  Construction 
BUILDINGS  ROOFS  BRllXiKS 

Complete  designs  for  Fireproof  H  are  house 
Buildings  and  Manufacturing  Plants 

REFERENCES  : 

Zanesville    Y  Bridge:   18,000  cubic  yards   reinforced  concu»te   arches, 

122-foot  spans. 
Herkimer  Bridge:  800  feet  long,  reinforced  concrete  arches. 
Storage  Warehouse,  Pittsburg:  50,000  square  feet,  reinfoned  concrete 

fireproof  construction. 
Nine  fireproof  factory  buildings  for  The  National  Carbon  Co., 

and  many  others. 
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CONCRETE  SKYSCRAPER,  SIXTEEN  STORY 
INGALLS  BUILDING,  TALLEST  STRUCTURE 
ENTIRELY     CONCRETE,     EVER     ERECTED 


DESIGNED    AND    ERECTED    BY 


Ci)e  iFeno^Concrete  Consttuctton  Companp 

€intinn^tU   '    €>|&io 


WRITE     FOR     CIRCULARS,     ESTIMATES     OR 
BIDS  ON  ANY   KIND  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 


AMBURSEN  HYDRAUUC  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

176   FEDERAL  STREET.   BOSTON.   MASSACHUSETTS 


Elngineers  and  Contractors  for 


Goncrete  Steel  Gravity  Dams 

Power  Houses  and  General   Hydraulic 
Construction  in  Concrete      ^       ^      ^ 


A  CONCRETE-STEEL  Dam  is  "  bottle  tight."  In  its  various  forms  it  may  be 
built  on  any  foundation  and  in  half  the  time  of  any  other  dam.  All  lines  of  pres- 
sure fall  far  within  the  base.  Having  more  than  double  the  Factor  of  Safety  of  a  Solid 
Dam.  and  being  built  of  imperishable  and  obdurate  material,  it  is  indestructible  by  Ice. 
Water  or  Time;  it  become i  a  part  of  the  Geology.  Moreover,  it  costs  less  to  build  than 
any  other  permanent  dam.  and  costs  nothing  at  all  to  maintain.  We  invite  your  corre- 
spondence and  will  send  Descriptive  Circular  and  information  sheet. 

The  Dam  illustrated  on  page  4^7  of  this  book  vtraa  built  by  this  Company. 
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SYSTEM   IN 
CONTRACTING 


We  offer  to  put  our  organization  at  the  disposal  of  owners  con- 
templating any  building  operations.  The  owner  availing  himself  of 
our  services  becomes  for  the  time  possessed  of  a  highly  trained  and 
systematized  organization,  a  construction  department  just  as  compact 
and  smooth  running  as  is  any  other  department  of  his  business. 
The  expense  of  this  department  is  incurred  only  when  its  services 
are  required.  Under  this  plan  the  owner  and  contractor  stand  in 
the  position  of  employer  and  trusted  department  head.  Moreover, 
every  detail  of  the  work,  its  cost,  its  quality,  the  manner  in  which 
speed  is  being  made,  are  constantly  under  the  owner's  supervision.  , 
He  knows  at  all  times  how  much  of  and  for  what  his  money  has 
been  spent.  He  knows  how  much  remains  to  be  spent.  Every 
fortunate  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  reduce  costs  —  and  there 
are  such  chances  on  every  job  —  benefits  the  owner  and  not  the 
contractor.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  benefits  of  the  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-sum  contract. 

We  accept  contracts  only  on  the  basis  of 

COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-SUM, 

because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only  form  of  contract  equitable  and 
advantageous  to  both  owner  and  contractor. 


FRANK    B.  GILBRETH 

AM.  80C.  M.  ■. 


General  Gontractor 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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CORRUGATED    STEEL    BARS 

FOB  BEI?irOBCED  COKCBETE 


ao  to  5D  percent,  more  efficiency 
<m  the  market.    Given  OKLY  GOU> 
LrOaxsum^  Purchsuie  fjiW-Witimi  fior  Renxfiircxn^ 

Special  drufgmi  fnrmaihrd  firee  of  Clarke 


hanical 

bytMXh 


Branch  Alsace*     St.  LowfS 

A3  largs  rmru 


Eicpaaded  Metal  Fireproofiiitf  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  U.  S.  A. 


Wnt*  f.  TlXKEff.  n. 


C  E. 


C.  E. 


Tucker  &  Vinton  G)rporation 

Ij«  fifth  A^t.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CONSULTING  AND  CONTRACTING  ENGINEERS 


Steel  Concrete  Structures 


The  Roebling  Construction 


•Jill 


JIAM.FACTLRESS  OF 

STANDARD  WIRE    LATH 

COf^TRACTO«S  FOR 

nREPRCX)F  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Fuller  Building,   New  York,  N.  Y. 


BostOQ 


BRANCHES   AND   AGENCIES 
Pbiladelplua 


Chicago 


St.  Louis 


S«n  Pi 


EXPANDED  METAL 

An  approved  form  of  strcl  reinforcement  for  all  kinds  of  concrete 

rion,  ^uch  as  sewers,  culverts,  bridges,  dams,  retaining    walls,   foundadam. 

water  tanks  and  reservoirs,  penstocks,  Ere  proof  floors,  walls,  etc. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  the 

EASTERN    EXPANDED    METAL  C  O. 

602  Paddock  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
'*t%if(n%  and  information  furnished  upon  request.  See  Pig.  91,  p.  331. 


TX\' 


The  Kahn  Trussed  Bar 


Was    awarded    the    GOLD    MEDAL    at    the    St.    Louis 
Exposition  for  the  largest  t6-foot  span  beam  test  known 

TOTAL  LOAD,  H,943  LBS. 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Wayne  County  Bank  Bulldlnii 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


^^  F  A  R  R  E  L  ""•  *^" 


KOCK 


CRUSHER 


Sumliircl  Iff  lti<' 
wrffld    fof    huT^ 
«jck  rrtuhinfr. 
C'ii{«frty  ICO  u, 

Farrel  Foundry 
AtiMaclimeCo. 

BABXe  C.  BACON 


TRUMP  MEASURING 

AND 

MIXING  MACHINE 

Measures,  moistens,  mixes,  and  feeds  cement,  sand, 
and  stone  for  concrete  ;  various  chemicals  ;  diy 
colors,  etc.,  at  a  constant  and  accurate  rate. 
The  large  capacity,  small  amount  of  labor  re- 
quired, the  way  in  which  the  machine  measures 
and  mixes,  and  the  manner  of  spraying  the  ma- 
terials, are  points  well  worth  investigating. 
Prevents  formation  of  rings  in  cement  kilns,  and 
a  consequent  continuous  loss. 

See  description  on  page  359 


ELEVATING,    CONVEYING,    AND 
POWER    TRANSMITTING    MACHINERY 


THE    LINK-BE 


LT    ENGINEERING     COMPANY 

Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK 
49   DEY  8T. 


PITTSBURQ 
PARK  BUILDINQ 


SMITH   MIXER 

llOO  IN   USE 


Made  in   7  sizes  -  - 

Any  combination 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

CONTRACTORS  SUPPLY  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Old  Colony  BIdg.,  Chicago 


HEW  yORK  PITTSBUKG  KANSAS  CITT 

170  Bnadmny  304  FerguMa  Bide.  5(9  W.  SA  SL 


^ 


The  Chicago  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST 


"IT  HAS  NO  INSIDES 


iiiiataiia.  »hSiS  i*  i  term  ofpo^cit  iti  ihal  of  mixing.  In  ihc  tube  Li.ere  U  no 
Uirif  ><<  irjhvr.  it  harin^  six  gdcs  or  pUn»  ihit  ffvuIvf  £f1een  limes  a  minuU'. 
«tiKh  tncins  ninrlT  ihruurs  auxl  .i  thflruu^  tumlJingof  ihi'  material  Hilhin  that 
s|Mn-  of  ibv. 

Il  t,  a  ;.v;.'-t«-&Ti  /jrt  Ihcl  mixrrs  taiinf  m'irfr  Hadrs  pocktl  and  separale 
ikt  ftali'M  Ji  il  r^lfTS.  and  again  in  turn  scoop  it  up  fiom  the  Uttlom,  and 
irquatT  otftfUttl  illmlkm  to  di^Joi^r  tbc  material  tritich  is  constantly  attaching 
jodf  to  iht  insiitr  mrrhar.ijsn.  noi.  <~K>)y  nusing  thr  onatrriol  to  ball,  but  greatly 
iloCTTJisin;  tbr  liJc  of  iht  mjiihinr.  ts  ibrsc  anrssincs.  by  reason  of  their 
rtisistaiKT,  in*  •«i1t  vrar  out  niciJIy  bui  UrfrK  Intnxse  the  strain  on  the  gvara, 
(nuiw.rtf.     (1m  iV  HH  Ut\t.K.  «^*  •nfiearr  nsr,  is  gttaranUtd  nri  to  clog. 

In  (Sr  shi.>n  spjtr  of  lime  alitKiH  for  npid  miring,  it  is  evident  that  no 
llmr  tb-iultl  W  kvl  by  (k^icts  uIculMrd  la  brin^c  ibc  a^n^lcs  together  after 
entering  iHc  mivnj;  mrjiiarlr.  T^m  is  a  trwJnxy  nmmig  all  cmtertis  warn- 
lotttrnz  WLvm  t*  fit  vilk  <w(4  idhrr  ta  Umiimt  tJif  spMe  aj  time  in  'Schick  a 
hil.k  -■  •  •K.rrir  rja  Ir  tmfj  <«t.  htl  -riti^ai  m  ^aitdard  ej  quality  ky  Ttkkh  (0 

J-  4-  fcH'uW  "fW    H    ■•■<»   V  fr^iftt  li.il  Ikt  rubf  principle  has  an 
Aiicvmljf;t  « V  ity  «»!•  .*'  w  i«  J*r  liin*  tecui'id  ,'it  mixing,  qimlity  lOHtidrred. 
SEND  FOR  CATAU>GUE  NO.  39 
7  SirM      t  T<i  Mo  cu    r.!s.  per  hour     Skids  or  tracks     Any  ponxr 

Municipal  Enffineerlnif  and  Contracting  Co. 

GKNEKAL  OFFICES 

6C7  (1  i:  Ra.lnav  Ex.lungi   Chiopo.  Ill-,  U.  S.  A. 

Ne-  V.^ri  ,-1^ce    ijo  Nassau  St. 


> 

MM^^^Mi'^B'.a^-^ 

^ 

Be/f  Cowueying  Marhincrx  for 
Ce?nent,  Concrete  Mixifiir  Plants^ 
ii  /;  d    for     Contractors'     (  '.»■  i ■ 


Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co. 


16-1S  Park  Rm,,  Nm  Tor*  Cily. 


SUDDatoap  CSmlf  XUdHatDap 


THE  CAMEL  HAIR  BELT 

IS   CHEAPEST  TO   USE!     WHrf 


Becaaael  It  Utti  bngcr. 

Because"!  I,  i,  fc„  .ff^cttd  bj  idd  fumts. 

Becaueel  ltdip,l,„,     (One-Ulf.) 

lod  high  tempenruie. 

Because !  It  i.  uniform  id  thkluKu. 

Because !  It  it  tironger. 

Because  !  It  nietcbci  Wt. 

Because!  It  riquirei  lot  incDlkia. 

Because!  It    trantmiti    more    powtt'   ttun 

Because  t  It  viU  vork  in  wet,  dimp, 

.rdry 

olbn  ayla  of  Belting. 

.tm«phm. 

Rossendale   Reddaway  Belting  &  Hose  Co. 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

TESTING    MACHINES 


/-•             ^    (—              »            fflEl^^^^T'  Laboratory  equipped 

Cement,  Concrete     AWyESj:^:5«.*  .     „,     .    ;  ~    T'^     , 

'jl^^^—— 3— -Jr  tor  Physical    lesting  ol 

and  other  materials     |^^B^_  all  classes  of  materials 


TINIUS  OLSEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Little  Falls  Mechanical  Shaker 

for  the  agitation  of  nests  of  one  to  twelve  sieves  in  the  Me- 
chanical Analysis  of  Concrete  Aggregates  as  described  on 
page  i88.     For  particulars  write 

BENJAMIN    EASTWOOD   COMPANY 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 


International  Snstrument  Co* 

33  Church  Street,    CAMBRIDGE.    MASS. 


ptactical 

BapfD 

Simple 


See  pages 

96  and  98  of 

this  book. 


Write  tea  de- 
scriptive Bnlletm 
Number  35a. 


IMPROVED  JOHNSON  CBHENT  TB8TINO  HACHINB 


Cement  Waterproofing 


(PA-reST  APPUED  FOR) 

For  Interior  and  Exterior  Use 

AN  ASSURED  FACT 

We  are  |:4eucd  to  idiuuikc  thai  kc  bin  placrd  on  the  nurkct  luecaduDy  for 
toDH  dmc  our  Cement  Filler  ind  Cemcnl  Flint  ApplicatioD  for  Interiar  iBil  Enoior 
Dr. 

The  Cemcnl  Applicatioo  f«  ioterior  UK  ii  done  in  tvo  coati  —  £ri>,  with  our 
Cement  THa,  and,  Kcond,  nth  our  Cement  Floor  ?*inl,  *hich  dtiei  bird  onr  ni^t, 
pfefgnti  dutting,  b  vaterproof  and  otlproof,  and  ii  made  in  lii  differenl  ihadeL 

The  Cement  WalerptDo&ag  for  eOerior  it  only  made  in  one  ibade,  «luch  ii  tk 
color  of  pure  Paellaod  Cement-     It  i>  alto  uted  in  tvo  ipplicationt. 

For  ptnkulari  pirate  write  to 

TOCH  BROTHERS 

320  FIFTH  AVE,  CORNER  ji^D  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

EtuUiikU  iM.  Wuh,  Ung  lilaai  City. 


Cement  Block  Machinery 

FOR  ALL  SIZES  OF  PLANTS. 

We  make  machines  for  100  or  1000  blocks  per  day. 
Labor-saving  Block  Machinery  our  specialty. 

Complete  Plants  installed,  for  Hand  or  Power. 

ENGINEERS!    EXAMINE  OUR 

INTERLOCKING  CIRCULAR  BLOCK 

For  Tanks,  Cisterns,  Silos,  Chimneys,  and  Abutments 

Endorsed  by  many  of  your  rank  for  internal  pressures 

WRITE  us  FOR  PRICES  AND  SUaOHSTIONS 


R.  J.  SCHWAB  &  SONS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  B 

263  Park  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Excelsior  Building  Block  Machine 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS 

Adjustable  to  any  length  or  width.  Makes  block  "  face  down."  The 
only  way  to  make  moisture-proof  block.  Can  make  Water  Table,  Sills, 
and  Lintels. 

Price  of  complete  outfit,  Sl6o.      Freight  paid.      Weight,  looo  lbs. 

J.  S.  GRAVES,  General  Agent, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


"^im  Cone**  UptftatelJ  iime 

is  admirably  adapted  for  use  with  Portland  Cement y  as 
it  is  finely  pulverized,  all  the  heat  has  been  removed  and 
the  lime  and  cement  can  be  mixed  in  the  dry  form, 
a  uniform  mixture  being  thus  insured  and  the  labor 
of    previous    slaking   and    screening    being    avoided. 

mocftlanb'^mocftport  ILimt  Co.  ^iS*- 
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^y-. 


VULCANITE 

PORTLAND     CEMENT 

The  Vi^ra  gndc   and   quilnf.       Onlf   one  briod    maDuficturcd.     Miirriilt   utcd. 
Riected  Lcbigb  ViUej  irpDiccout  Limcttooe. 

Capacity  i,joo,oaa  barrela  per  annum 

VULCANITE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

MainOBce 
Land  Title  Building,  t>liiladelphia 


I  Tl 

ifpYTrR  i'orfland  CeMt, 

ULAILIl     THE  KW  STAIftlBfl 

fa-jgg;  SAMUK  H,.  fllElieH  «  CO.JWia!Bt  _^^^^^ 
The  Success  of  the  Twentieth  Century 


THE  HIGHEST  STANDARD  ATTAINABLE 


